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Sykea, Major P. Molqsworth, C.M.G. 

Mesbed, Persia. (H) 

Tnto. H. B. Ew], Kiteia rik Mombasa, 
British East Africa. 

Watt, J., Esq, Sootliera Nigeria. 
White. Franklin, Esq. Bulawayo. (T) 
Willoughby, Bov, W, C. Tiger Kloof 
lnititutioii,Vrybaiif, Capo Colony. (If) 
Woodford, C. M., Esq, Tulagi, 
SotomOD Islands- 
Wraj", C., Esq. 

Wray, L., Esq., I.S-O. (^) 


It it partktilarlw rtqiuated that Fdtauta vfUt give Ttotux to the Seeretarg of the 
Saeiety.5<i.^r«it BittaeU Street, W.C., of any error in their aMretm or deaenptvnu. 
in ^er that it wag ie iwmediaidy earreeUd t« the 

The nani^ tiriik * iittarJied to theta are those Felhtot tsho have eotiiponnded 

for the Aamud ^Kisertpfions. 

^ Thae Fdtoiias Aarc eerttribided Papers to f Ae InAUvie, 


I These Fdtoios are Members of Counotf. 
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Zui the Fdhws 


ORDINARY FELLOWS. 

Year of 
EE^ctioiL 

1904 Abbott, W. J. Uwis, Esq,, F.G.&, 8 Grand Parade, a, leonank. 

1903 Abbott, W. Jj,, Esq,, M.D., Sriooffar, Kdshniir, 

IS83 Aborcromby, The Hon. John, 62 Paimerstan I^aee, Sdmhtri^k {*f > 

1009 Abmhajna. larnal, Eeq., M^A, 11 St. Parnalm Crnttbrid^e. 

1007 Akbnater, H,. Eaq,. 4 Zndtjaie Sill, E.C. 

1906 Attderaon, Major John Hamilton, and East Lanes. Eegimont, o/o Cox and tt>,, 

Homhy Jtoad, Bomlay ; c/o JU>4srx Cox and €o., 15, Charing Crtm, IF.C. ( "J) 
1910 Anderaoti, Oaptoin It. G.. EA-M.C., c/o The War Ofee,Sggptian Arnty, Cam,. 
1902 Annandaie, X.. E»q„ B.A„ D.St, Indian Mnaenm, Cakutta. (T) 

1908 Armstrong. E. C. K Eb^-, F,SA., ilJLLA, 71. Park Arenac, Sydmy 

Famde^ Dublin^ (*) 

1005 Astley, Eov. H. J. HukinBdd. ILA., litt.I)., KlLHMa, £aet Sndham 
Vicarage, Singes Zgnn. 

1910 Atkej, 0., Esq., MJ).. Medueti In^Kctor, Port Sudan; Clevetande, Wimbtaian. 
1905 Atkinson, G. T.,E8C|., Carterttm, Clan^. Gem. 

1907 AtUy, Frank, Esq., Itunna Pubg Jdinex, Mogak, S. Burma ; OrietUal Qlttb, 

Sanaxer Sguare, W. 

190“ Auden, Harold A, Esq., D.S<!,, M.f}c., 13 BrtMighton Drive, Gtasieadale, 
Liverpool. 

1863 Avebuiy-, The Bight Hon. Lord, V.C., D.C.L. LLD., F.RS., F.SA,. Fast 
I^U siDENT (1871-73) ; Core. Member Anthrop. Soc. Berlin and Benia; 
Asroc. Authrop. Soc., Fam; Hon. Memlier Anthrop, Soc. Brufisela, 
Florence, and Oratz; S^h Blme, Orpin^on, Senii 48 Groovator Street, 

rr.(5§*) 

1893 Backhouse, W. A, Esq., St. John'e, Wolsingham, Darlington, (•) 

1888 Balfour, Heniy, Esq., iM.A, F,Z.&, Past Pbssiuekt (1903-1905)] Corr. 
Member Anthrop, Soo., P&ria, Florence and Borne j Pitt Jtivers iftisrum, 
Oxford; Langley Lodge, Seadingtm Sill, Oxford, (1|) 

1894 Barclay, Edwyn, Esq., 10, Vicarage Oardene, SeneiwgtOH, W. 

1873 Baicky, J„ Esq., MA., Lee's Beader in Anatomy, 37 -SK. Qiled, Oxford. (•) 

1909 Bamitnl, W,, Esq., 3 Xetc Couri, lAnadn'e Inn, tV,C. 

1863 Barrett, Thomas Squire. Esq., F.ZS., r.S.S„ F.IiB.S., F.BJligtS., 18 Mil{^i 

Jtoad, Jjgdfion, Widnee. (•) 

1876 Barron, E. J,, Esq., FB«A, 10 Sndide^h Sfr«#, Tamatoeh Sgnarc, JVC. (*) 

1907 Barton. Captain Fmnoia Bickmaa, CJILG., JSanailwr; l/hion CM, Trafalgar 
Sjuare, S, W. (T) 

1904 Baxter, W. H., £«[., The Witderncm, Sherborne, Sonet. 

1882 Bay'e, Baron de, 58 Avenue de la Grande Arm^e, Paric, {*) 


of the Roytl Afdht^polGgked LisHtutt. 
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Vflv cf 

■Elsctioo- -V 1 

1901 Beadnell, C, Marsh, Esq.. Fleet Surgeon, RN., Fimgnnl, Port^outh^ 

1910 Beech, M. W, IL. Eaq., iiA-, ABiibUint Diotrlct Comnii»ionBr, Brituh Eati 

Afrir/i FrotectQtaic. 

1905 Behreiu, CaiJt. T. T„ BX, Porthlttf, Porik-en-alU, ifam^ Con*^. 

1912 Bennett, F. J., Eeq,, Acanas, WtA MitUing. KetU, 

1911 Ben-Yusuf, Miss Zayda, Lyicam Cttth, leiufon. 

1899 Berrj'.Ii. J- A., Esq., M.D.. FK-C.S., F.K.S.E., Prafewor of Anatotny and 
Anthropology in the Univereity of Melbourne. Tovx^tt. UnivcnUy Grtmtidt, 
Afclbottjw, 

1907 Billson, C. J., Eaq., M.A., SUchfAtr Hime. Silchtater, Btading. 

1909 Blackmon, A. M., Esq., B.A., St. PavTs Viearagr, Old Cotton. Fbrwwk (T) 

1909 Blagden. Charles Otto, Vjsq., MA., c/o ” Pfdoo^r Champi^ HUt. S. IF. (T) 

1908 Blakistou, C. H,, Eeq,, M.A. Eioit College, TFt7i<i(er> 

1909 Bliss, Ernest, Esq., Oaii Xorfjf, Wat IFicA-Aairt, Ktid, 

18911 Blundell, Herbert Weld, Eeq.. Broohis Clvh, S. IF. 

1905 Bone. H. Peteta. Efei-, 2S AMaitU Crtseent. Br^hton. 

1909 Bowden, W. D., Esq,, Bridgehurgh iToww, Lindian, Sdkirk. 

1872 Bowly, Clirietopher, Eki., Siddirtgloii Cirewester. 

1864 Bruhrook. Sir K W., UB,, FKA., Fjt.S.N-A, Copenhagen, Past Pit EfiiDEtT 

(189SJ-98); Corr. Mem. Anthrop. Sot, I^aria; 178 Ptil/ord Ihli, BaUtam. 

iSLTF, r^) 

1865 Brahy. F., Esq,, F.C.S. Bitshq/ lodge, Tedduu/ion. 

1910 Braniley, Perey B., F^q., c/o Thoa. Cook and Sana, LudgaU Ciwim, E.C, 

1900 Breton. Miss A. C., o/o Wilts awt Borert Baidi, Bath. (^) 

1908 Bread. LAbb^ H.. 110 Jinr Daneure, Pari*. 

1909 Brood. W. H., Eaq., MJ)., 64 Jtodnty Street, Aiwrjwcd. 

1909 Brown, A. B., Eaq,, MA., THnUg CoBtge, Candnidge, 

1906 Bmwn, II. Grant, Esq., East India United Service Club,St. Jiimea' S^ve, S. IP.; 

of a PoAmaster, Bangoon. 

1909 Brown. W.,F^., M.A., J}.Sa., Pegekdogicai l^ato)y,Kijig'* ColUge, Undoiu 
1835 Browne, John. Esq.. OaJferfenr. ParihUl Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

1902 Bryce. T. H, TSay M-I)„ Begiua Professor of Anatomy in the Univereity of 

Glasgow, 2 Gmnby Terrace, Glazov?. (^) 

1911 Bflchcr, L W. G.. Esq., o/o Btv, F. E. Harry, Auham, Viedorvt, Audr^ia, 
1908 BuUen, Ber. R. A.. B.A., F.G.S., FXS., HUden Manor. Tonbridge, Kent. <*) 
1895 Buniard. Robert, Esq., Haceoiy House, Princetoum, Devon. 

1910 Bnme, Miss C. S,, 5 Ivema Gardens, Kensington, W. 

1903 Buny, Miss B. Pullen*, Byceutn Club, Pieadilty, W, (■) 

1906 Buahaell, David L, Esq., .Tunr., The UnivereUy, Virginia, VJLA. C^) 

1867 Bustaed, W, J„ Esq„ M.I)., Brigatle-SiiigeOtt, 37 Hawke Hoad. Upper 
Jfonoood, S.K. (*) 


Liti &/ thi FilioK* 


$ 

Taair of 
SleciiOD. 

1908 CftldezDn. G,, Eeq,, HtatMmd Lodge, Hampdeatl, JV.TF, 

1892 Campbell, C. W., E^., 1LB.M. Consular Service, Shanghai, China. 

1904 Campbell, Hany, Eisq,, ALD., 23 IVimpole 5(nsrf, IT. 

1885 Carey, Major-Geneml W, 1)., E,A., 22 .drehtfs Soetd, SonihaHijitort. 

1908 Carter, James Thornton, R2.S., 1 ffamver Sguare, W. 

1910 Chambers, Hiss B. A., Gtyn-^y-MS, Fishg^iard, 

1909 Cholmeley, E. H.. Esq., Bwt, Screnji, F'.E. Modana, 

1874 Clmicb, Sir IrVUJiain Sdby, Bart., K.CJ1., ILD., D.Sc., Ex-Preaident ILC.P*, 
Woodeide Place, Jlatjtdd, Iferte, 

1877 Clapbam, Croehley, Esq., M.G.. JVw Gables, Susstsc. (*T) 

1911 Clark, J, Cooper, Esq., LadgkUl Souse, Elgin; 30 Trevor Street, Knigktairidgt, 

SW, 

1909 Clarke, H. E., Esq., U-S. Vtce-Consnl, Jerusalem. 

1895 Qodd, Edward, Esq,, Stretford Souse, Aideittrgk, Sufolk, 

1908 Co&y, George, Esq., ALE.I.A., Eoeper of Irish Andqnities, Saiioiutt Museum, 
Dublin. (T) 

1908 CoUett, J. W., Esq., MJ)., Senior Medical Of err, IWtioien, Sierra Leo^nt, 
W. Africa, 

iSilS OoUingwood, J. Frederick, Egq., KG,S,, Foreign Assoc,, Antbrop. Soc., Peris, 
5 Irene Road, ParsoH's Green, S, fF. {*T) 

1888 CoUyer, Henry C., Esq., The Grange, Seaton, South JOevon, 

1907 Col vile, Ernest F,, Esq., The Resiticneg, Pori Serald, Syassalait/f. Protectorate ; 
Xcto Vhieeraitg Club, S, IF. 

1895 Comer, Frank, Esq,, AI.RC.S., Manor Souse, Poplar, E, (1) 

1911 Coxbeod, J. G. C,, Esq., lAvingAone, S. Ehodeitia, 

1911 Crawford, 0. G. S., Esq., 21 iFaUon CVeacertl, Qr/ord. 

1904 Crawley, A. EL, Eeq,, M.A., Sitdbroohe, The Avenue, Claygale, (!I) 

1907 Crewdson, W., Esq., M.A., .T.P,, F,S~A, SaniheSde, Leouards-^-Sea, (T) 

1893 Crombie, Jamca Edward, Esq,, ParUJli Sonse, Dgee, Afterrieen, 

1892 Crooke, William, Esq., RA, Zaii^rton Souse, Charlton Kings, Cheltutham, (f) 
1907 Crofie, Janies, Esq., P.G.S., 4 and 8 Chetrek Street, Cata^ertoeU, SE, 

1900 Crowfoot, J. W., Esq,, ALA, MinMrg of Education, Cairo, if) 

1911 Cruickshank, J. G., Esq., Aud^ Ikpt,, British Gnianei, 

1903 Cmnmiiia, Mtqor S. L., E.AAf.C., The Croft, Lotcer Putneg Ceruuiun, 

iSLIF. (f) 

1896 Cost, Alisa AL E F.ILGA, Twgford Souse, Fishpool Street, Si. Alban’ ft, 

1911 Crekanowski, Dr, Ian, Imperial Academy of Sciettee, St. Petersbuty, 


1909 Dallen, T., Esq., Local Auditor, Calabar, S, Eigeria. 

1895 Dalton, Ormonde Aladilock, Eaq., ALA., F5.A, Corr. Mem. Soc, d'Anthrop, 
Vans, British .Vimurn.'Btoim^rg, fF,(7. (‘f g) 


(j/ the Itoi/at Aitihmpettigic&i ItuiiiuU. 


T«ir ^ 

1902 Dames, Lon^orth. Esq., Venin^, ft^odtland JtMd, Guil^faii^ 

1902 Darnels, M^or W. Cooke (U.SJi. Army), o/o 

123 hfati, 3.W.] Mean de ta itotte, Sonzatf, Indn ti Lmre, 

France. 

1885 Darwin. W. Eiaamus. Esq., T,G^, 11 F^rtm ^aec, & iK 

1893 Davies. Kev. Prof. T. Wilton, B.A, (I/>w±). Pli-D, (Lerpwg). D-l?- (Geneva), 

JTmvemty Cotleget SangCir, dfatih Wata. (•) . , , v i__ 

1908 Dawkins, H. M., Esq,MJL, Director of the Britisb School of Archeology, 

1869 Dawkins. W. Boyd, Esq., M.A,. D.Sc.. F,B.a, ^ 

Professor of Geology and Palosontology in the l-nivctBity of Mauebeater, 

Ftdtmejltld ifbifaffj (^) ^ 

1909 Dayreli, E.. Esq., District Commissioner, S. Nigeria ; Junior Armg an a«y 

<7M, WhitekaU,S.W. 

1904 Dennett, R. K, Esq., Senitt ; c/o if. S. Ning and Co., 9 Fait 

1907 Dixon, A. F., Esq, Se.D„ Professor of Anatomy. Tnn^y Ccitege. JhtUtn. ( ) 
X908 Dixon, Dr. Iloland R, Instructor in Ethnologj*. JIatmrd Cfmtwwify, 

Cambridge, Mast., J7.3A. . «■ o 

1907 Don, John, Esq., B.Sc„ Curridt A<ademg, Magboie. Agrthire, N.S. 

1909 Donum. Hev. S. R, F.O. Sox 510. i?iif«i™yo, Ukodcdft. 

1906 Douglas. Robert H., Esq.. F.It.G.S„ c/o Co»iiai«ioiw«i of CoAoms, Kowloon, 

Jhag Ktmg. 

1908 Droop, J.P,, Esq,, MA.. 11 ir. 

1899 Dcckwoitli, W. L H,. Ewi,, M.A.. M.D„ Se,D,./e»M Cdltgt, CkfnSrxdgt. ( 

1908 Duke. D.. E^i-, M:RC.S.. Great KaMon, Vfpingham. 

1905 Durand, R A, Eaq., Oraysttad, Wrtededtam, ibrjArtw, (4) 

1908 Durhom. ilia M- Edith, 1 L6a King JJoa<f. N.W. (7) 

1911 During. C. D. H.. F-RG-S.. Brass ffoust. WcUingtoa Street. Fredotim. 

Sierra Leone. en. je n 

1901 DurBon, T., E«i., JFanihoro’ Mouse, Grove Bomt, MilikoHses, She^ai. 

1862 Eastwood, .1. W,, Esq., >LD., 18 Famdon^ Soad, Oxford. 

1893 Ebbels. Arthnr, Esq„ Tor Cottage, Temple Soad, Epsom. 

1903 Ebbs. A. B., Esq,, Tuborg, 57 Ptaidov lane. Sromteg, Kent. 

1904 Edwards. C. Lewis, &q,, Sta. Cateraia, loudwater. Backs. 

1911 Edwards, Francis, Esq., DatJcnAam, Noriktvood, MiddUaex. 

1906 Eilwsids, Capt, W. F. S„ 0,^0.. Dispeotoi-General of Police, Kampala, 
UgaTtda. 

1905 Eliot, Sir Charles, 1LC.M.G., O.B., iLA. LLD,. Vicc-ChanceUor of the 

University of Sheffield, Evdetife ffdt, Endetife Crteccnt, SkeJUld. 

1909 Edtwiaile. Peter, Esq,. Aaaistant Curator: Mayer Mitseam, Liverpool. 


® iiri c/ tht 

ITnir of 

BlftCtiaiu 

1307 Ernst, Mth. Lucy Hoeacli. Phl>, Villa, SoeseK, Godtsltrg, G^many. 

1891 Erana, Sir Arthur J., ILA, LLD, LitLD., KHa. F.BA„ F^-A; 
Profesaoi of I*MhiatoTia Aichaolcgy in the Ueiveraity of Oiford, 
Toulbury, Oi^ord. (T§) 

1901 Eyies, F., Esij,, T^agura, SaH^ry, ^oafeswr (ftj* PrivaU Sag), (IT) 


1903 Fallake, E. N, Eeq,, B. A, Viwhdiz, Okim CtniH Gardens^ 

1900 Faniell, Lewis R, Esq., SLA, LituD., Extt^r Cdlege, Ox^/ard. 

1911 Faulds, Henry, li^-, RF.PjSi, 36 Ixidi^ld Street, R&ideg^ iSS(altf-0n> 

1880 Felkin. liobort William, Esq,, 30),. F,B.GE,, 47 BamU Road, Rffrth 
Keraint^m, W. (T) 

1908 Fenwick. Jf., Eaq., Jim., The GaUea, Mew Road. Ether, (f) 

1908 Ffoulkes. Captain IL D., RJi’A., Besideot. RinMtit, Banehi Tratinee, N, 
Migtr^ 

1911 Fleischmawn, C., Esq,, 21 Ltme, E,£?, 

1308 Flcnre, H, J,, Esq, Univerdig Colleget Abergdwgth. 

1904 Foote, R, Bmoo, Eeq„ c/o ff. S. King and Co., 9 PaM Mali, S.W. (^) 

1883 Forbes, H, 0., Eaq.. lAD., 46 leituler Sguare, Ecigetcaiert W‘, 

1885 Fiaaer, James G., Keq.. D,0,L„ T.Ti.G,, LittD., St. Keyr^, Canibridge. (5] 

1910 Friend'Pereira, J. E, Esq., OoalpaU, Astam, India, 

1907 fVeiro-Mamco, Miss Barbara W., Potter’e Cra/tt Himell, JVo^ng, (T) 

1908 Fremantle. J, W., Esq., Lokoja, M, iV'^vrur, 

1910 Fnller, A W. F.. Esq., 7 SgtlenAam Rill, SK. (*) 

1903 Funiesa. W, H.. Esq.. ALA, M.l).. IFailingford, Pa,, UM.A. (' T> 


1910 Garbutt. H. W., Esq., P,0, Boe 181, Euiawayo, Phadtsia, 

1901 Ganiioer, A H,, Esq,, K'bncssffr CoUegt, O^ortl. 

1881 Garson, John Gcoige, Esq., M.D.. Fore^ Assoc., Anthrop. Sot, Pan's j 
Con. Memljer Antbrop. Sot, Berlin, Mcjecow, Romo; Mooreoie, Everdey, 
Wineh^eld, Rnnit. (T) 

1902 Gftrstaiijf, J,, Esq.. M.A, H.St. KLitL, F.SA, John Bankin Professor of the 

Methods and Practiee of Arcbaiology and Header in Ejjyptiaii Arohoeology 
in the Gniveraity of UverpooL Hon, Member of the Society of 
STorthera Antiquaries, Oopealmgen, The Universiiy, rdverpoot. (1) 

1907 Gatehouse, T, E, Esq., TuLu Rill lodge, Tvitc iSUT. 

1907 Geddas. A, Campbell, Esq., M,B., CtuB., 71 Jfnnw Sputre, 

1901 Geoi^, E. C. R, Esq.. C.LE.. Deputy Conuniasiotier, ReGeiila, Burmah. 

180S Giblin. Eric L, Esq., Zodringion, Glenarebg, Tasmania. 
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7ciif of 

1907'ciibBoiJ, A. E. Mv liaq.i Ban-btaT-at-Luw. Doi-kfi^A CArt»iA«f<. Gtthtb^r, 


lOQl GkiltFtone, R J- Eaq., Xi.l >., I Ohustater GoU, Ite^enCi Park, iVJr. 

1879 (fcFduiftw, K. D'l Cwifi, Ewi-, F.Rls., -SbirfA /flrfifc, Hanhem. (•) 

1903 Goldtiay, F. Eeiiinjll, £»{., M.F*, AAiw^’^F Bartoti., t'lmUmirfj, 

LR95 Gonuue, G- L., Kw].. F.iiA*. :10 Martker^ntifk rtaa. St. Jt/hJis A.Il. , J 
1911 Goodyear, T, a, Eyi„ " R(rfAc«ii/." Plaii^m' iinjin^, Kent 
1901 Gordon, Thomas H., E«fi., ILA,. Jr>/ Jknk, Ttirpork>/, Che^ire. 

18S7 Ck>vvknd, F^,. FJW.. V.FAA. F.l.G,, F.aa.l‘^ Puj^ide^'t < 190^ 
1D07). Einoritua Professor of McUlUirBJ't Hoyal Hcinwl of Miiwa, Son 
Keosingtou, 13 Pmett fCetoittgm, Ff-' (*'§) 


1005 Graliain, VV, A,. Esq., Bttn^kok, Siam, 

1894 Gmj, Tfohti, Ea*i., AiiS.M., TufiASUiOia. Foreign Assoo., Antliroii. Soc. 

Paris, 59 Park Hiil, Gfaph^tm /''<if‘A, S. iV, { ^ '^7 

1003 Gray, SUtv. J„ St, Ptler't, FeUson ^(wnttr. ^fQr^d^l{p^ FditUiufsh. ^ 
1888 Grcttthoctl. VVilliJim, Esti., 67 Cheimirtf Law, U\C. 

1905 Oreau, F, W., M,A,. Lems CotUge, Cawhrulge, 

1892 Green, Upfield, Esq., F.G.S., 8 Lramltill P^kI, Ilarlmien, A*. IF. 

1899 Griffith, F. Llewelljm, Ewj., U Gorham Gankm, Oja/m'd. C^) 

1905 Grist, C. d., Esq.. M.A., The TifiCe SM, Kmgdiin, 

lino Griming, E L, 18 Grtai Itmseii JfrtFMifena. Gttui liu^U Strut, n X, 


1839 


Hiiitdon, Alfred C. Es<i., M.A, Sc.D. F.RS., M-RI-A,. PA.Tf Pans ,dent 
(I 90l“l903), Header in Ethiiolflgy ill tUe University of Caiubridge, Arkfc. 
.Mitlirop. S«, iMrisi Core. Mem. Aiithrop. Soo, fferlin, Florence, Borne 
and Stnofcliolni, InU/ail, HUh /load. Cambriitgt, (ITS*) 


1905 Haddon, E It., Esq., B.A.. Gonftokvto, rid A'hartii-m. (*,) 

1910 ITaiiies, D. J., Esq*. Trueanwe ZfeffSff, Pmauif. 

1893 Hnie, Uhui'les tSeoigo, Eaq., 77 Marini MansioiM, Paddvifitm, IK 
ion Hamilton-GrieitiOia, Sir Piiilip, 7 Putmentmi' Place, i^irtiaijrA. 

1903 Hampton. G. H.. Esq.. 22 Ctevetamt ferraw, Jhrtingipn, 

1012 Hariling, Kewton H. Esti., 110 A'. Pine Avemte, Chicago, Ulitms, 

1890 Hnnly, Norman, Esq,, 29 plaitdm Jhad, Bai/ortl Purk, IP, 

1002 UarrisoH, Alfred G., Esi|,, 1616 -Ctwnsit Street, Ihiladelphia. 

1911 Harrison, C., Esq.,/IffAnffe Xoifiie, .IfasArfi, ifriffsA (.obmhitt, 

1004 Karrittoa, IL E, Ewp. D-Sc.. The lieraiman Mitneam, Fmet Hiii, 

S,F. (I) 

1897 Hartbnd, E 3.. Essq., F.S.A., ffvjkgarth, Gloucester, ffg) 

1009 Hm ivMd, F. H., Esq., AfiRistanl Diatriet Comnaissiyner, S. dtigeida, 

1905 Httstings, Eev. U.IX, St, Cyrus, MoiUrote, xV.R 

(i 3 



iifll oj the 


IQ 

Y«r of 
Xloo^loitt 

1889 Hftvoi-fiHcl, F., Esq.. M,A., K.B.A*, FS-A^ Oatndcu I'Hifesaor of Aiieivut History 
in tlio PnivtTftity of Oxford. WmnhUhU, Hc(uHn(}tm Hilt, Oxford, {*) 
1902 Havilmid, H. A., E8q.,'MD.. 29 SL Street, S. fT, 

1905 Hay, Mflttiicw, Esq.. 3I.D.. Pi-ofe.=ianr of Forenflic MetUeioe. The Hnixenfiti/. 
Ahcrtleeti. 

1885 Heape, C., E^p. Hi^h Lettie, luor Stockport, 

1910 Heiiuhrod, G., E«j., P.0, AWt, Fiji {oia Levtaka), 

1904 Hennessey, Captain Ft. Pope, Afonibetea, British Fast Ajrim. (IT) 

18G8 Hewlett, /Urrci], Esq., F,G.S., HaseUif Manee, Warim^. 

1895 Htekson, Prof. fi. J,, D.Sc., F,R.S.. The t’sifwrsfi^, MaiickeMer. (*) 

1909 Higgins, FI., Esq., 0 lloltt^tme. Drive, Walituey, Ckeidiire. 

1900 HtMlmrgli, W. 1*, Fjkj.. St A., Ph.P,, St. A’nnwV Hote}, St-, /amrs'* 
Burk, S, IK (t) 

1900 HiIton^inapstHi, Sfelville \\\ Esq., RIi.G.S.. The Humtm. Gr/ont 

1909 Hi>cart. A. M., Esq., Lakdm, Fiji. 

1900 Hodges, F. W., Etiq., ILH, Potent OJtee, 25, Southajnptftn Boihtin^s, W.C, 

1900 Ho4lg»)ii. G. F., E^., Arabiant District ConiiiiissionGr, S. A'iffcHit, 

1900 Hixlgsun, T. \^, Esq., 54 Kiftffsiep Hoad, PfpmoKtk. 
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1881 Thane, George Dancer, Esq,, Professor of Anatomy in Univeiaity Co cge, 

London, Vnivernitjf Oolitiff, tfoitwr Streetf tF.C- {*T) 

1904 Thomtui. N. TV,. Esq., M.A.. Corr. Mem. Soc. d’Authrop. Paris; e/o Crotn* 
AffnU* for Uu Colonies, A Whikhall QanUne, S.W^ bl Ghmoood AetSkue, 

Weetdife (T-) 

1884 Thomas, Oldfield, Esq., RRS,. F.21S,, St. PeUrdinr^ Plaee, Bas^tsr Bdt, 

ir, {*%) 

1004 Thompson, IL K., Esq,, c/o /T S, King atul Co,. 9 Pall Mall, S. W. 

1890 Thomson, Artlmr. F^eq.. M.A,. M.R, ViCB-l»BSWi>EST. Professor of Human 
Anatomy in the UniTCraity of Oxford, The Afttaftfm. Ojtford, (T|l 

1882 Thiuti, Sir Everard F. im, K.C!.iLG,, 30 Ltrham Gardens, IF. l5§). 

1011 Thuraton, Edgar, ESq., C.I.E,, Cumberland Lodge, Kent, Surreg, (|) 

1806 Tims, H. W. Matett, Esq., StD., Deepdene, Cavendish Avenm, Cambridge. 

1899 Tocher, Janies F., Esq., B,Sc., F.LC., Chapel Street, Petethead, If.B, (H) 

1893 Tolley, Richard Meutz. Eeq., F.H.S,, Mffseley Court, near IFoIrerhamptoa. 

1904 Torday, E., Esq., 40 Lnitvhume Cnsnernf, IF- (15> 

1901 Travers, Major John A., Tortington Bouse, Arundel, Sussex, 

IB 10 Ttemeome, Major A. 1. X,, Tiufor JToHse, BlatMeatk Park, BE. 

1911 Tanier, G. A., Esq., M.B„ D.Ph., Medical Officer. Witwatersiund Xative 

TaIjohj AseociatiioD, PM, Box 1198, JohamuAwrg, TViajistma/. 

1880 Tamer, Sir William, K.CIl, M B., LLD., D.C.L., F.RS.E, Principal 

of the Univcnsity of Edinburgh, fi Eton Terraee, Edinburgh, (1) 

1867 TylonSir Edward Burnett, D.C.U LLD., F.IiS., Pa«t Phbsidest (1879-81, 
1891-93), ProteSBOr Eineritua of Anthropology in the University 'of 
Oxford, Zrntfm, Wellington, Somerset, (^§) 

1801 Tvlor, lidy, JJiulm, Wdlington. SwnerKf* 

1911 Uganda, the Bight ifev. tlu) Bisliop of, Uganda. 

1010 VeUeaoweth, Miss L.. 41, Knatclibelt Eoad, CamberKtll, S,£. 

1912 Vickcts, Douglas. E»q.. Ckapd ffouse, Charles Street, Magfair, W. 

1911 VjBchet, Hans, Esq., Director of Education, S, Eigeria. 

1003 Tisick. H. C.. Fjwi-. M.D., 39 Broumswood Park. Green Istnes, N. 

1911 Waddell, Dr, A. B., Itosdand, Beddoek. Berts 

1891 Waddell. Lt-Gol. L A.. C-B., C.LE, LL.D., Kdds Best, ffastii^s. (*T) 

1901 Waddington, S., Esq., B.A,, to Cambrid;ft Street, ffgde Park, JF, 



IB 


Lid of the Hoyai Anthropological IridUvlf, 


Tear cf 
ZLcctiou. 

1905 Walker, Basil Wooild, Eaq., M*D.. 6 Dftteswi P/iwv, Ftn^idyti Stpmtt, IV, 
1886 WnllBce, A* H, Ea,., O.M.. D.C.L, F,RS.. FL&. l\KG&, Broaddono, 
IVimboriM, I)i>r$tt. fT) 

1902 Wwrcn. a Hwadedine, Esq., F.6.a, Norwood, Zouy/Uou, .£W (f) 

19QB WoteistoJi, David, Esq., ALD„.Profeflser of Aiiatomy. JCii^*s Goliogo, London, 

me. <T) 

1902 Watt, J., Esq.. IMatrict CoioRussbiier, Calabar, .Soutium Jfigeria, (T) 

1907 Welch, IT, J, Eaq,. Hos, SoyerroK, 9 Som^pid Smd, Bromley, Kent, 

1907 Wellcome, Meniy S., Stum Sill Bitildingo, Htdbom, £.C, 

1905 Wcsteimarck, K, E«q., PkB.. Professor of Sociology in the Umvereity of 

London, 8 JRoe&Uft Soad, IPrai KensinyUm Park, W, (f §) 

1911 Westlake. E„ Eeq., SX JUarket Place, SaUsbury. 

1919 Whiffen. Captain T, W, Uth Hnssara, Vnifeii Set'mee Chtb. Si W ,; Ardvick, 
Sansce, 

1901 White, Fraakliti, Esq., P,0. Bof 6B9, Bttlawaya. (T) 

1907 ^Vhite, James Martin, E«i., 1 Cumberland Piaet. Jteycni*s Park, liJF. 

1911 lUrillUnis, M, Bruce, Esq., (frten Hurd, Sraeonepld. 

1910 Willtanta, S. H. Esq,, LlD,S,, 1LC,$, (£ng.), 8 IFarrior Square, St. Leomrds- 

m-Sta, 

1909 WilhaiiiBOn, IL W„ Esq., The Ccpie, Brook, ntftr Witley, Suitrey, {^$) 

1902 Wiiidle. Sir Bertruni C. A., ILA.. D,Sc., F.It.S., Qwm'e CoBe$e, Cork. 

1869 Uinwood, Kev, H. H., M^V., F,G.S., 11 Cavendiah Creseeni, Path. 

190G Wray, Cecil, Esq,, Hilhicw, GrayskoU, Hodemesn, iS^mry. 

1909 Wright, A. R., Esq., H.Kf*o Paietd O^ce, Southampton Bnildinyo, W.C. 

1911 Wright, llev., F G., Cranltroifk, Zomlon Bond, Portsmouth. 

1908 Wriglit, W.. Esq, M-B., D^Se., FECa, FS.A,, Loiuton JToi^Ual. £; 

143 Barlmooth Road. Criekteioood, M IT, (T'§) 

1906 Young. Alfred Prentice, Esq,, Ph.l).. F.G,S-. o/o Grindhy and Co., 54 

Padiament Street, S.1V, 

1906 Yule, G. Udny, Esq,, FJ5.S., 28 Creal Ormond Stred, W.C. (?5) 


AFriwATH) SociimEB [under By‘Law- IX]. 

1909 The Oxford Univemiy AntluTJiKjlogical Society, c/o AS. R. Marett, JSSrj,, 

M.A., Bixter Colltgt, Orfonl. 

1910 The Ofljnhridge Bnivereity ..tnthroiwkjgical Club, c/o .rf. B. Bromn, Esq,, 

M.A., TrinUy College, Cambridge, 

AfFITJATED MeMBEES. 

1910 Casson, S., Esq., 2 Spring Terrace, Hklmatvi, Snrreg. 

1912 CxnptJckii, Miss Mary de, 58 Tortington Sguare, Jl^,C, 

1912 Fischer, Mias A., 58 Torringtoti Square, W.C, 
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SOCIETIES, Etc., EXCHAIIGING PUBLICATIONS 

WITH THI 

nOYAL AfTTHKOPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


GREAT BRITAIN 

DubUn 

— Rojal Irisb Acadlemj,. 

— Eojftl Society of Antiquerlefl. ‘ 

Col I ego of Phy sTciftPS. 

— Royal Sociotj of Edinbargh* 

- — Sodoty of Antiqoarioe of Scollaiul- 
(/fa4^w^,,PbitoaopbicAl Society^ 
IdfffiTxwL^IiistitutD of Tropical Reaearob* 

— University Inetittite of Archifiologj^ 
Z;otw£(ni^p.Afncan Society* 

— British Medical AfsociatioiL 

— Folklore Sodetj. ' 

— Geologiiila* ABsociatidti. 

— Hellenic Society* 

— India Officct WbiteboJJ. 

— Japan Society, 


AXD mEL*\NO. 

Jj(mdffn , , p Natare* 

— Palestine Exptonktiom Fond- 

— Quatnor Ckironeti Lodge, No. 207®. 

— Royal Apohewlogical Inetitato. 

— Royal Asiatic Socioty, 

-— Royal Coloniid Institato. 

— Royal Goograpblu^ Sociotjp 

— Royal Society* 

— Royal Society of Literature. 

— Royal SiatLiticnl Society- 

— Royal United Service InAtltatioiii 

— Society of AntiiiaArictp 

— Society of Biblical Arcbtuology, 
Tafiiifo»...The Soraeraetebiro Arebaso^ 

logical Sooiety. 

Tr«rt?..*Royal Inetitutmn of CorDWall 


EUROPE* 


AuaTJW-HCNOACY. 


Kroitiacbe ArobBologincbe Gc- 
aeilschail. 

ItKiiapefl..* Magyar Tndomanyos Aka- 
demia. 


F<3im**. Eoolo d'Ajitbropotogie, 

— Revae do THlatoiro don. Edigiona. 
—- Soc. don Americani^tea. 

— Sod£t4 d'AntbropologiB. 

— Anu^o Soclologiqne^ 


— Magyar NoiuMti Kepraj^i Oaldlya. 
Crtttfoa?... Akadem^A UMicjotndaci. 
Samjeoop^, Landeamoseum (Wiaften- 

flchafillclioMittheilangen ivue Bosnion). 

AntbropoIogTBcbo Gesellschaft. 

— KL Akadetnio dor WiBseriachaften, 


Gebhaist. 

Rarim... Berliner GcselLsobaft fur An- 
Giropologie, Ethnolagio, and Urgeu- 
obicbto- 

— K. Mu^enm fur Yolkerkando. 

— Seminar fur Orimtailaobo Spracben. 


Rruuela... Ajsdemi e Eoyalo des Scieocea. 

_ Collection de Monograpbiea Ethno* 

gtapliiqacs, 

— Inatitute Solvay. 

_ Society d'Antbropolpgio da Bruxellca. 

— Sociuto d Arobfioiogie de Bpuxellea- 

Di^NUAHK. 

CffpvTihngeti... Society desp Antiquol™ da 
Nord. 

F&aKCE- 


Bfwjjirick ,** Zcntralblatt far Aatbro* 
pologie, oto. 

* .pRaatenstTanch-JoeeLMaBcaTu - 
Hcsaiiicbe Blatter 

^ofAa..* Feteraiann’s Afltttteilan].geti. 

Kaiaerliobe LeopoJ- 
dina Carolma Akiulocile der DeaUebon 
Natorforficbor. 

^ Peutacbe MorgenlSndiflcbo Gcaelb 
ficbaft. 

Kid.-m Aiitbropolpgiflcbcr Vciein far 
Sollies w ig-Holstcin, 

Leipzig Arebiv fdr Roligtomwissea- 


Z^yon#..* Sociit6 d'AnthropoIogia de 
Lyoa. 

Pari^p-* L^AnthrupolegiOp 


eebaft- 

— Arebiv fur RaaseB and OeseUaokaft 
Biologic* 
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Vorcin f&r UnliniJi'd&r 

^ Ori^ntbli^bes ArctlT. 

iDentAcbe Gcsfilbicbaft- Filr 
AnibmpolfTgTt^t EltbiiDlogiet tiad 
I 7 rgt 3 ^ichte. 

StuttgGrf^,^ Zditscluift ffir Morphologic 
nnd AotJiivpologfe. 

GAi^kCf, 

Epboifierii; Ardiaiologik^, 

— AhouaI of tiio British School of 
Arohieology, 

ItaLt. 

Flortnc^.^^ Socictj^ Itali&iaift di Aritropo- 
logiii^ EiooLogia, t PaiGalogm Com' 
puwtfl^ 

Accadomm del Linear* 

— Bnllettioo di Poletimlpgia Italiiina. 

— Socictit EomanSi di AotiopologisH 

Aivbiricidi Psichiotria. 

]!flSTH£JLLiKD0. 

Amtiertiam^^ SoniitkilljkcAbidemie! toji 
W etciiBckKppoo^ 

Intoruiitioniilefl Arcbir fOr 
Ethoogruphio^ 

Koni&klgk lastittiiit Twr 


do Tfud^r L&od-^ on YoIkEchondo titu 
KcdorlEmdsch lodiA 

POETOOIX^ 

Xti&m... Portugal cm AfricA. 

Per/o-.- PortugalEa. 

RrsaiA* 

Pujpa^...Pnbiicat]oaA of the Ualrctmty.. 

SnorncQ MtLiiiA^iiiiiistoyh - 
distjksoo ArkakaiLRHrja (Janmai of 
the FiaiiLsb Archteologi[:al Soclctj). 

JfoKw^.^ Imper. Obsbohe^tro Lnhitolei 
losteBtroxoanUj AotropoLogil, i Etno^ 
gram. 

JSL Ittiper. Afcadeaiia Nank. 

Stocichcltn.^^ Acadeni^ of Aniitiiiitics, 
Natlaiial Mnseum^ 

— Kordbika Mnscet, 

— Y mor. 

ITf^sala..* KiLDgL tTmTcmitotels Btbli 
olek- 

Sv^lTKSRLAXO. 

^^ucJi^el t-* Soo- NcochalAlpiso do 
Geographic. 

Zunch.,. Moai^c Nfitionul Saiw. 


AFRICA. 


Clfi COtCKV. 

Cape Totm..,EDj^a] Sdcietj of Sooth 
Africa^ 


EoTtT- 

f^Lra,,^ Aitrh(iM>logical Su.rf^ojr of KnbLa^ 
WoUoomo Labnratdrj Ro- 

portA- 


AMERICA, 


Aroeetiki;. 

La Fio/aMuaotifo. 

/aneira^.p Muicn KaoiofiAL 
CakaCa. 

C^tatra... Boj&I Sociot}r of Caoftda. 
7 cvwfo.» CaimdiaD Inatitiito. 

JJyusD Static. 

B^keUrjff CniTcrai^ of Callfoniim. 

Mm.... Pitabodj Mnwiun, 

Sciaaco. 

C7h£nz^..+ Field Masaom. 


New Yorky»* AmericuD Mueeaco of 
Natural Qiatot^. 

— Columbia Unireraiijp 
PhUadelphiix,„ Fm Mosotmi of Scicaco 

Had Ajt (Cnivetsitj of Pbilitdelphiar 
Departmeiit of Archmclogj,) 

Auicrioao Aatigaariao. 
Amorican HAotbiopplogiAt. 

— Bnroaa of Ethnology. 

—^ Smitbaouian InctitiitioiL 

— UDitod StatcA Geological Surrey. 

— tTaited States National Mnaeum. 

IPorcarfar^ Amcrloao JouToal of 

Psychology^ 
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CmiiA. 

Sfcaiiffhm,., Royal AsUtio Sadety 
(Cbioa braocb,}. 

lltDIA. 

BomAoy.., Anthropological Booietj, 

^ Iniiisii Antiiinary* 

(Jn/otf/Ca... Bengal Aaiatie Society* 
Oofomlo.., Royal Asiatio Soeiety (Cej- 
loa branch), 

JtonjfotM...Burma RjBMarch Society. 
5iwi(«...A«h»ologict*l Roporte, 

JapuT. 

ToWo.., Aaiatic Society of Japan, 

_TokiO'-Daigaka {Imperial tiniTCTaity). 

AUSTRALIA 

JJoHolMla*** Borflico Fannbi Biohop 

JWtworjw.., Royal Society of Vic- 
toria. 

New FlymoulA ^ 2, „ Polynesian Society. 


Jiri. 

UhtAtiMsclie Gmoatticbitp T»a 
tCnnatcn m W<^t<niflcbappeQ. 
PUlLIFPEIiR 

JfaD»fd,,.EtbDQlogiciLl Slirvej of tba 
Philipplna 

Sum, 

XfttToiiBl LibrfrTy- 

STBAlTi SltrTLBIlKJtfS, 

Roj-bI Adiitio Soqiotj 

(StnLitB 


D PACTFiCr 

Sifiltt^eee AMiPtilian MtiA^ara- ' 

A ^g traTmiBg AAfOciatiOD fOF tbp 

AdTRuceni^^ of 

— BajBJ Society of TJew Sontla 
WaLeff. 


EXCHANGES 

E:E0i4}ci>a 

CoIeAMfop—TranaaotioM of the Esae* 
Arebsotogical Sodety* 

Jlrtif.., The Ifaturaliiit. 
XnVtfrjwoLlnatittite of Tropical Rsi^h, 
~ Journal of the Gypiy Lore Society, 
Lonrfoa... Annale of Psyohiml Science. 
— British Association. 

— ■ ChttTch Mtiwioii»iy Review, 

Ern ^ ^ mi fa R^tIqw. 

— JauriuJ of tbfi Eastlodi* ABBooiatiow. 
— Lancet. 

^BoliqUMJ llluBlrawd Awlw* 

oiogut. 

* ^ Saga-Book of the VikLog Club. 

^^ Sociological FtoTioff, 

South American Kiaaiatuiiy Societj* 
AftOEmriNK. 

FIfl/o... Mnaonm. 

ATr5Tft0.HTrj£0.fcBT* 

saa Magyar Nemieti Mufifltini. 


FOR 

Kohhjf4tfdr.^^ Doigoaatok. 

Xi«ow (L^Kib$rg}w** Ludu, 

Aathropofl* 

Uh. Eradiiti..e. Prav^k. 

BlLOlIFM. 

BrutiKU ..« BnlJotm de la Soci^t^ d^Etades 
CoLoniaLeB. 

—^ BalL de la Soa- Geographie. 

— loBtltoti Solir«ye 
—^ La E0V119 CoDgolaiae. 

— Mis&iotu BolgCB. 

Volkakuade. 

FfU!fCe. 

Dax^e.* SwiSt)^ do Borda. 

Pam. a, L'Eommo Ft^^bistorlqiie. 

— La Nature. 

— La Rqtuo Pr^bistoriquo. 

Borno des Etud^^s Ethuograpbiquei. 
— Rerae de^ Traditions Populiircii.. 

I Statlntiquo Quii^rala de La France. 
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GKKJtAKT. 

West PrctiBBiehos ProTincdal' 

Mastnim. 

Bcricht dea Ycnina fur 
Erdkande. 

Frankfurt d/lf.., Vdlkcr Muaeiim. 
G^taHen...He«sische Blatter. 

Gotha..^ Petermofins Mitteilojigafi^ 

Ni^erlausitxor Biitthdliifigen. 

Museum fiir ’Volkerkotide. 
Mitteitncgea dea Anthropqli>- 
giuchen Venans m SotilemTig- 

CefTeepoudencblatL 

— Geogmphifiche Geaellocilmft^ 

— Priliistonflcbo Blatler^ 

Benekt dor Katur-hiatoris- 
ch«ti GeaellucbafL 

tn&u. 

Sm£(t,..Arc]LBo]og]ca] R«parts* 

Itilt. 

Oomo... Jiivlita Archealtvxcui della Fro- 
vineia de Cotco. 

Najpla^,^ La ScicnxA Socials 
^nu... AiTLsta Itoliana di Soclolegia. 
Natjll. 

Pi9UnnaritzbMrg Momuida 

Ntw SotTTQ Walos. 

Sidney Science of Monu 
Nobwat. 

K- Xorakc Vidcnnkabera 

Selakab 

OCEA$(IA, 

N& Mala, 

Samea,.. O Je Sola. 


PoBTCr^JA)#. 

ArabeologQ Fortogn^s^ 

SerjJrt,.* A Tradi^o^ 

ReoDliaiA^ 

BidaKoa;fO. „ Proceedings of th^ Bhodeoian 
ScientiBo Asaociatiou-. 

RnesM. 

SL ZhiTa^n Btarina, 

SWEDEIf^ 

Enogl. TJrdrersriletetfi BihH- 

otek. 

SmTitniJim, 

Sctiweijcerisobei AtchiT ftir 
Volkaknnde. 

^— Jabresberiobt dor Schweiz Gesell- 
echafi for Urgeecliicbte. 

Stiiia, 

Bc^rouiht Melanges de la :^iiLt4 orientaJe 
do njnieeHtitiiS de St Jeeeph* 

Uniteo States, 

AudovtTf MiiUr-n- PliLllips Academy 
(Dept, of Archasology), 

B^Meyr VaL ^.^Dnirersity. 

B&siofitn* AmeHctin Jonrunl of Arclue^ 
ology. 

Open Coart* 

NiHff Fork -i* Amerieno Moaenm of 
Natural History. 

— Popular Science Monthly, 

— Scbmce. 

Bkiladtlphia.e., Ffoceedings of American 
FbiloBophicol Sociptj, 

Wa^ingtcn Burcan of American 
Ethnology. 

— Bormu of ManufoolnreSi. 

— Records of tbo Post. 


SUBSCBIBEBi TO PUBJilCAXlOKS OF THE ISJSTlTtn®, 


ifflfTw-iVFuraejf, Pqblio Library, 
BtmiHfrkam. Centiwl Fw Library, 

— TJniteniity Library, 

CinctufUi^l. Public Library. 
lAtftrpooL Free Museum. 

Londmt, GnildhiJ] Library. 

— London library, 

iTadro#. Connemara Pub Lie Library. 
Affiii<-/icafffr. Jobn Rylands Libraty. 


Manchester. Free Keforeweo Librtuy, 
Nsiecaeih, Public Library. 

Nsn' TorL Cornell UiiiTernlty, 
Library of Parliament, 
Oxford. IndiiLn Institute* 
i^a^cird. Royal l^ltisenm. 

Uuiveraity Lihrary, 

Tekye. Impannl Enirersitj* 


ITumm dM Seiu, ^nmisti m Ordismj h MU St, Morhm^M lame. 











—In VoL XL the lllustrotiona on pp. 3S7, 33& Jind 347 wete, by 
the courteay of Dr. Maroel Baudouin, Secretaire General de b Socidtd Prdhis- 
toriquo da France, reproduced from Compte-Eandu Oongtfes Prohistorique de 
F^ce. 3tb Session, Beauvais, 1909. 
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or THE 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


REPOBT OF THE COtTNCIL FOR X910. 

T1i 6 Canadl to bappy to be able to report (mother year of subBtautial proercw, 
and is pleased to r(»(»rd the fact that 37 new fellows have been elected, 'rii© 
total memhorelup now staada at 611. Amongst the new fellows, the Council 
is glad to wolcomo Hr. H. S. Kingsford, who (in the capacity of Assistaiit 
Secretary), for a period of over eight yeans, entirely devoted huoself to advancing 
the iutereats of the I&stitnte, 

Xho nmnaricnl gains and losses are expressed in tbo following table 
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fiiport Caun^il for thf 1910. 


Among the losses which, the Institute has siifTeml tlirougli death ate-^ 
Professor Paula Mautegaz^a^ Honorarv Fellow ^ Sir, P, W, Saundars, Comspotidiiig 
Fellow^ Colonel George Earl Chumbt Mr. K- f iachep*Dr.T, IL Hockea^ Mr. C* Letta> 
and Deputy-*SuTgeon-General F. M, Sknes. 

Profefiflor Mantegazu, who died on Jannary 38tii, waa an honoraQ^ fellow of 
long simrdiiig. HisseTTiees to anthropology (uo well known to all Fellows. At 
the time of his deathi he waa Pr^ident of the " Societa Itnliana d^Antropologia, 
Etnulogia o Psicologiii compamta." 

Sir. T. \X. Satindora, one of our few remabmg oonfoaponding fellow's, waa 
chii^ny known as a gaograpbor. In 1868 he assistant geographer to the 

India Dffiec, uud for nearly twenty jeare, until his retirement, was fully occupied 
with his duties there, and the publbation of many works on his own particular 
subject. 

Colonel George Farl Chureti, a fellow and one of the chief authorities on the 
tribes of Central South Ariiericsi, died on Januatj 4th, Ho was the author of 
many pnp^ers doaling with the country to which ho devoted the greater part of Ida 
intero9t£, and w^is engaged upon a book dialing with its ethnography at the time 
of his death. 

In Sir, R, I'ischer and Deputy-Surgeon'Genera! F. SL Skues, the Inatibulc 
loses two of iisohlest mciubcrs^ Imth tlmiio genllGincu haring been elected in 1360 
as iiLCTu heirs of the Anthropologic^il Society, 

Dr. Hocken, one of our colonial memberSp was well known as a eontDhutor ot 
papera to the anthropological Ittemture of the colonies^ and the jmsseiisor of a large 
collection I Ulustrative of the oth ncjhjgy of Jfew ZealaniL 

AnthropologisUi will aUu the loss of the fnllowing explorers and 

aludeuIs, whuae works have contributed miidi, directly or indirectly, to the study 
of mankind. By the death of Lieutenant Boyd Alcrander* England lo&ea one 
of the most ijitr(»|jJd explorers of the younger generation. Though his persomd 
iuteresta were mainly loological, he contrihutotl innoh to our geneml knowledge 
of Africa. SJiti his puhlishe<l works contain material of great imporUnce to studeata 
of onthr 4 pologj\ 

Tlie death of Colonel C. IL Conder will he felt as a eevere loss by all 
who take m interest in. the arcliKoiogy of the Near Eaet- Hb mnny works are 
well known U> fellowa of this Institute, hut those which pcrha|)s brought him the 
greatest dbtinctioa were the voltimes winch con tamed his researches on the 
Hiltites. 

Mr. David Hanbury was well known as a traveller and explorer in North 
Aujerica; though he published little, he lusde several ethnographical collections, 
the niMi important of wliicli he presented to the British Museum. 

Professor Auguste Meitzen died at Berlin in January, He wua well known 
m a student of European eclmography, and bis works were almost entirely coniined 
to that sphere. 

Mr. HaiinuKd liossam, who died in September, though more of an explorer 


^ Cov^ntit for At year 1910 . ^ 

than ft student, liad neverthelssa, by bis emitionl services in the field, contributed 
much to the study of Mesopotateku arohiseology. He was a native of MoenI, and 
it is interostinsf to note that be served hU apprenticeship under Sir {then Mr) 
Austin IJkyonL 

MramKOA 

During the year ending Decemlier 3ist, 1010. twelve onUnaty meetings were 
hold. At these 16 papers wore read: D dealiug with eihuoginpidoal, 5 with 
arcl^logicnl. and 2 witli physical subjecto Sovon exhibitions of speoimeua 
wore made. 

Huxuir Kemoual Medal. 

The Huxley Memorial Medal was tliis year preaentod to rrefcssor W. Boyd 
Dawkins. Tlie title of his lea tore, whioh was delivered on Huvembec 22nd, waa 
“ The Airival of Mau in Britain in the Vleistoccne Age,** 

PUBUCATIOSa. 

During the year, two half-yearly |)arts of the Jionmal have been isaued, viz,, 
VoL XXXIX, 2 (July-l)Momber, 1900). and Vol XI, I (Janimry-J nne, 1910). 
Of the formor 88 copies were sold, and of the latter 84, 

With regard to Mm, the uanal twelve monthly parte have boen issued. Tlie 
tiales shove a considerable increase, and the Council ia happy to record the foot t^t, 
tor the first time in ite history, the balance aheot ahowa a alight surplus. Owing, 
however, to the increaaeti expenditure of the Inatituto. particularly in the tnalter 
of rent, ilio Countdl thinks that it would be unwise, for the present, to abandon 
the system under which members are asked to subscribe for J/oa, 

LtllRAItY. 

Tlie number of aoeeasiotis to the library easily constitutes a record, amounting 
to 4o5 in alh The exchange list Ima been augmouted by the addition of four 
ptjbUcatioti&* 

A teotetivo rearrangement of the hooks on geographical linos has already been 
made, and steps ore being token to complete this, to prepare a new eatalogufi, and 
to coropilB a list of desiderata, with a view to filling up numerous gaps. The 
Council would be glad to receive from fellows any donAtioo of works, dealing with 
anthropolt®?, exploration, etc., which do not liappen to be in the library. It is 
propos^ that lists of desiderato be published from time to time in MlitJi. 

Bequest, 

Mr, Americus Featliennan died on JanuaD’ 27th lost^ bequeathing his estate 
to the Institute in trust: (1) for the pubUoation of the remaining volumes of his 
JTwtory lif Mankind, and (2) for the foundaUou of a lectureship in 
conneerion with anthropology. 
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Trtamrer’i Jttport far tht jeor 19L0. 


KXTEBirja. 

A memQrinl preBeuted to His Majestj’s Govertuuent, pmjing for an aaniul 
flubsidy to the lastitnto though sympatUeticnlly received, did not result in <my 
material Rsabtonco biiing granted. The Conncil is now endeavouring to raiM 
funds from other sources for tho eeiabliahment of an Imperial Aiithtopometiic 

Boiena. _ - . -i -t- 

A Speoini Coitunittee was appointed hy the Council, to consider the poewbility 

of extending an invitation to tho Intexnational Congtosi of Americanjats, to meet 
in Loudon in l&lS. The Cbminittoe linviug reported favoorahly. tho invitation 
waa sent and accepted. The formation of an Oiganising Committee is now under 
consideiation. and a number of distingoished gentlemen have piomioed their 
services. It wUl he ueeesBa^ to reiaa a fund to meet the expenses incident to 
the enterUinmetit of the‘'bongress, and the Ckianoil will he glad to receive 
fiubscriptioiia towards tliat object 


TREAii0IlEE*S REPORT FOB THE YEAR 1910- 


On the 3lBt December, 1910, the assets of the Institute were sa followa 

£ a d. £ s, d. 

AtseU (iwjf iJTistrdiafdtf ruUitM}:— 

Books in Lihrsiy, Publications, Furni¬ 
ture as per estimate of 1903 ... 88o 0 0 


JUalisahte A»stis :— 

£300 of SletropoUtati Consolidated 
Stock, present value *•* 

£086 Burma Railway Stock, present 
value ... *■» 

BalouoG &i Bank *1,1 

Petty cash ... *** -»* 

Airears of subscriptions, £l38 12a Orf. 
valued at ... ... 


301 10 0 

963 10 6 
63 14 1 
0 10 

66 0 0 

_ 1,353 15 


7 


Total Assets 

Against which there are lishUitiesj-’ 

Andiropologiial NoUt and Qturies ... 68 10 8 

Library Fund •** ... 16 6 0 


£2,238 15 7 


83 16 8 


leaving a surplus, if all property were realised, - 

of.. . .£2,154 18 11 


•» m* 
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CoiiBido^ng onljr our inufusdifltely iwilwahlo asMta; 

Tliese omoaiil to .(1* ■■■ *** * 

Leas *» ••• . . 


£ s. rf. 
1^63 15 7 
83 10 S 


£1,269 18 11 


Tho state of ideal solvenoy aUo implies the following oildittuual liobiUtics: 


Jfftn (Docenibor) 

Unexpended life anbaoriptionB 


£ a rf. 
325 0 0 
13 0 0 
378 0 0 


Total 

Our immediately realisable Hcserve Fund to 


£710 0 0 
1,209 18 11 


Showing a sorplus iti our Besorve Fund of >** 


£553 18 11 


Tire Financial Poamos or tiik IxSTnum 
The total receipts of the Institute arc £118 more thmi last year. 

The receipts from annual aubscriptions are £62 mote. 

The receipte from the Jhtirnai are £T less, and from Jtf«« £27 more than 

last year. , 

The total expenditure is £256 more tbon last year, an increase duo mainly to 

thepuichaae of an apidtoaoope (£92), increase in rent and housekeeping (£46). 
ju salaries (£60), increaso in cost of printing and stationery (£26). 

Many of these increasee are of a tcmpoiary nature, and if our membership 
eontinucs to increase as in past ycam. we may expect next year to find our receipts 
more than equal to our eicpondituie, notwithstanding the increased annual cost 
of cm new prcmiBeiL 


X Gba¥| ZZbit. Ttfam^rcr. 
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TriOSKirfif'i J&jffwt /or the year 1910, 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


RECEIPTS, 


Sect^9 tmd Payments 
£ t d. £ s. <L £ t. d. 


in hud, Jutikry Ivl, tS10‘>^ 

Bkluee at Duk .... 

PettT casb . .. m i + ’F-ftf m ^ ■ wm rm‘^^‘¥W■rm^ -I 

XtepMtt At Buk ..—*---- lOeOO 


1240 a 4 


Li«m UaluecA owed M per lOOO Acoount 
Ubrar; Fund .... 

** Note* MLiut iSeries” 


I p+ + > ►+++*■'■ ■'■" ■■ 

■■ + + l■+■f■+■p 


V-kt^kh 


I ^ 
WS 4 


n 

8 


SiTKAimoiri t — 

Oui' - I I I I + ■■■•■ .. afealPIIIM ^ 

Aneenp ........ « 

i4i«.... ....-. ai W 

Affiliatiuii ... 




1 0 


htm HtfumLi. 

lV>ilsd»t^ Drsft.. 


4 4 
£ £ 


Sals vr - 

Less Eefnnd frotu Petty 


Salm of QnxLitir Li^rriiREB 


11^ 3 

11 


K«i reeeipts .... 

pgetAge, etc, paid eiit of grew ttrtfliptp 


AnvKitrtsuciTfl in ** Man " .... 

Diyjdsma wiii LatAniAt .. 

lilHSARr Fuwi» 1— 

Ilklitiice^ JrxiurtY iat, lOtOe 

Etefiind .. 

HtMt ..... 


I 3 
0 d 
3d 0 


Let* uid Booka 


jufn iininiBi’':— 

BjlUinCQ .. 

Hec«iYec],» IdlQ «..pe>e.o. 


BmLxr*s “UoASM 

^"BlWelOaSAFHT " . 

of ANTiiaoroKBraio ConiiiTTSs 
StntDMIbi.o.. 


■ 4 n#-f #K■ ■■ ■ i' ■'■ ■ ■ ■ ■'■ V + TTTVT* ^ 

k^lTB hA.feA j' p •.».».***.■.■•■'■ fc* ■ •■ 

■■■■■iiiiriiifrA# 


Kd 7 4 


tno I® d 


a 

0 


7 

0 


719 11 

3 



€ 9 

0 





720 a 

3 

174 10 

7 



3 7 

4 





m 17 

U 

163 17 

& 



£2 9 

a 





IfiA 10 

8 



0 IB 

0 



SB 16 

4 

Zl B 

1 



19 8 

1 





la 6 

0 

(19 4 

8 



B 

0 





06 10 

8 



24 in 

7 



&2 10 

0 



U 11 

7 



£4 17 

8 


£M83 n ® 






























































T^rHuurtr'i B<port f»r tfu year 1010. 


OF GHEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND* 

fpr the Year IQlOe 

m 

PAYMENTS. 

£ A dL 
170 10 n 

Lm r«Dt rewivfl^l 


0 0 0 


320 10 10 

fjMd rslutul . 

... P. P11 I P ..... ..p p n. p... b b bP bP* iPP PP »- e 

0 14 (I 

♦*'■■■■■• mmmmmumm 



» \i M.Vt^ 


ISl 17 M 



38 3 S 


Salailw .....**— 

nocriSK RViKd .*.. .**««.« ■ ■ * p -*«****..... .. 

SrAJkcrA *!rt> PAactLs 

PHJptTiira AM& STATtOSKKf ......* 

La!«T£E» ^.... ■ —..- 

I X^muf CA , . .. fc*+^+>pV++»+ ■ — . . -* b* b ■ Hi*«+++*1 *p -p *.*iK**P^n *1 PP -.i, p P , ni- M 

TUAVXLUKd .... 

TO LlBKARt 

HcrxiiAT Medal LsoTmiB ... 

HOBUt'l “Uoa3(13a“1— 

BaIuICB BA pP-T tOlltrB .._^,ppppp*bMb*..*P»-«-*******+*^pi- 

Le^ recffiT^ in IHID ......p....-.*****«. p.p- 


£4 m 7 
2 ££ 0 


BieuoaRAintY 

Bs ]¥t cohtrB .... 

«i3&iyi.Hl ID —... 

ftsKiBT or Tilt Aj!minori>itrrfttc Comhitteb:^ 

Bai4U)rC0 M por oontTB *pp,+^i^4....p.«p..«-i«*»»*»^«—*-*-**i«««*»»»* 

Le» rocciyrti in ... ***,^pppp„««,— 

EArAtitfi A3fi> Ftm^ta# to Fai£MIAI».p.pp^^.p*.p.p^.p..—,^^*+^4-***-* 

TeLAP AOX K . *P ***+, p p p.. p b... b p. ...**. b« p- p ■ ■ * 

Liw al Eipmwiw— !***+■ P. P. P. P. b. p ib b^pppppp«^,, .,ppp+p+*t*^« 

TtrtwjiiTijro ..,„„,.„pp«.pi,p-ppp...bp... 

Ilf BinuEA EAllpWAf StooA .p.'.-.-.^-..'.'.**prpi P-P-bi^ + iblbPP-iP I 
■ ■'■ ■ ■■PPPP + P + 'b-PP P+"#" ■■■.Pbllblll PPPPPP’P" ■* P HP P b-bP I ■'IP »#■■■■■■** ■#%* I 

B^LAJicKit B*alt . ... 

Pirm Cun.. ,.*... ....-.. 


&S I!) 0 
0 IB 4 


i\ 11 T 
3 13 1 


A3 14 1 
0 1 U 


Wp Wfp «xiunin«d tlip Jbbotie uroasta and comparail them vUh the BooIes 
relating th««H\ and find the lame t® be aiKurwte. 


{Signed) 


RANDALL H. PYE, 
OBUONDE H. DALTON, 


J udiioft. 


Jojmctnf lilk, l&ll. 


£ * d. 


IST 10 0 


3Sa in 10 

11 « 0 


a04 0 3 
198 IT fi 
3& 0 to 
AO A iO 
T» Ifi S 
100 IB 1 
a B i 
4 IS 3 
30 0 0 
1 J3 U 


8) la 7 


B1 19 S 


7 le 0 

40 14 3 
9 10 0 
47 IB 0 

8 3 11 
1000 0 0 

0“ 3 7 


ta 10 1 


£8,4SS A 0 


and Toocben 
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PHESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


the MKrflOiJS OF ETHNOGBAPHV. 

Br Sra Hebbert Bislet, K,C.LE., aSJ. 

I SEED aot remind tlie MmnbflTB of tlie Institute that a few montlw agp wo ^vere 
invited by the Colonitii OBioo to fcmn a apecinJ committee for the ptirpoiso of 
adviHiiig as to the use that ahould bo made of the othnographie material 
celli«;ted by Mr, Nortljcote W, Thomas m Nigeria, and on the huge question of 
proeeeuting further reaeaTchea of the same kind in 'West Africa. Many of n» will 
alw remomljor that the committee apiJointed by the Treaamy, in ISOT, to coiuridor 
the oigwiisation of Oriental studies m London, laid atreas on the importance of 
striving the cbamcter. the religion, the eimtoimt. Hud the social organisation of Hie 
varbuB iieoples who come under British rule. This recognition of the direct 
licaring of anthmpologv. in the widest aense, on the administiutive prohlema of 
the Empire, has fliqgrated bo me that the pieteut is an opportune occasion te 
set down some of the eoncluaioDS that loav bo thought Eo arise from the 
eapericnoe gained in India of etlmogniphic mqniriea conducted on a defimte 
scheme in a Urge and populous countiy. PerhapB my best plan will be, first to 
describe the ojienitions actually carried out in India, and then to consider how far 
tliese adonl useful guidance for similar undeptekings elsewhere. 

In August, 1SS2, Sir’William Plowdeu, then Conflua Commissioner for In*lia. 
roiKitted tliat tu the ooume of the census of 1881 an ctidcavunr hod been made to 
obtain on a uniform method statialie® of the castes and occupations found 
throughout BriLisli India, Ho suggested tliat lists of these groui« should Im 
compiled for each district, showing the vernacular deaigiiations used by tbi-' 
ciiuinemtorB in filling up the original returns, and tliat the local officlala should 
then be asked ''to ascortein from tho befit authority in their district the 
peculiarities of each eaate, or occupation, and by what names, if any, in other 
ports of the country it is known to thoao who belong to it.” ^Vlien these 
inquiries had been completed it was proposed to ptbliHh “a brief abstract 
cinlwdying the tesnlte of the inquiry as a supplement to the lists.’* Sir William 
riowden thought that " with a little cate and attention, this might ho completed 
in every pturince in India, on a really usaftd basis, by the end of another two 
years at tho outside, and the advantage of having atidi information at hand at the 
nest COITUS of India requires no oonmiBUL*^ 
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Tlic Government of India, as tlieti wnetituled. rose to tte occasitra. n,ey 
evinced a lienovolont intent in Sir William Plnwden'o propMa^ and oven went 
«, far os to bu^ord tbo opinion that if it were ofliciently earned not the reaolts 
would bo of value. Tiiey muLle it plain, however, that tlioy would not spend 

a penny on the opemtiona. and that they would not allow the prorincal govern* 

monte to opend much; and tl.ey threw out the enconn-gmg auggeetion that m tlie 
work woo not of an urgent nature it maid “ probably be undertaken by the ofhmr^ 
in addition to their onlinary dntiea." With this dnbiono benodmtion they 
laid tho matter on the knees of the loenl divinities Here it fared voty much on 
.okht have lieen expected. Moat of the local governments tegnrdm it as un 
adniiniatiutive luxury, and took no oeUon at all; two ji^pcd at the of 
getting the thing done for nothing in the interi.al« of 

alono rcaliaed. tliaiika to the insight and initiative of the late Mr, Golmuu Motaulay, 

C LR thftt ii wyinh doing tbor^ughly imd at once. 

Tn pniposiug to the Government of India in January. 1834. that I slmidd ho 
cmnloved for two ye&rs to collect end compile information on the hue® indicated 
by Sir WilUain I'lowden. the Hcngal Government referred to tl.e rapid effscement 
of the old aboriginal fnithii. the clumges that w^re being bronghb about hy 
tho opening of communications. tt,o incresse in the focihttca for travel. a„d 
the «f education. -TheiB m nothing to be gained, they sai^ and 

much to he lost by postponing this important work. If it is not undertaken 
now. a mas.s of information of niisnrpassed interest will be lost to the 
My aehHjtioii to carrj' out these researchea was due, I liclievo. to the accident 
tlmt a.s a district official in the picturesque highlands of Oliutia Nngpiir, 1 had lieoii 
thrown much in contact with the Santal and libnmij tribes, and Imd settled n 
pinliii-toric land dispnto and removod administmave difficulties in which the 
tribca plaved a prominent part. These experiences am curious enough to jusUfy 
somedigr^ion. Thirty yema ogo I was placed in chaiga of a mtUor primitive 
sulolivision, which him since Ixjen entirely transformed by the advent of two 
milwi:vs. and the opening of iuniimerable cool mines. In those days them w^ 
unlv one road, and that a bad one; no one Bi«ke any KbsIisIi, and the bantols. 
when they gave evidence in court, took a weirtl oath on a frogment of a tiger's 
akin lied to ihe mUing of the witnesa box r on this they apofitrophiaed the demons 
of tim sun and moon, to the efled that if thej' swore faMy they might be eaten 
by tho Ugor demon, not the men; physical tiger, but the spiritual archetype of all 
tWm that Tie. My attention was further drawn to Giem by Gie repealed appearance 
in rent suits and criminal cases rektipg to land, of ii Hindu money lender and land 
fimbber wbofce head fiwnth&d in jnuslin bfliidages wj tkit oiih^ hia e™ astd 
mouth were visible. Some yearn before, he had harried a San Ul villugo beyond 
endiinmoc, and they had cut hin^ up with their little curved axes, and left him for 
deoil. Monev lendere, however, are proverbially tenacious of life, and lie modo a 
wonderful recovery; but he was au diaUgurod that he could never show hia face 
a^min. The land dispute which had led to ihia and many other acts oi violence. 
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tumeil out to l« onu of imiuomorii^ antiquity, wtuoti Colonel Dalton bad tried in 
vain to settle some twenty yoMO Iwfrre my time. It affected fifty-two Sontal 
Tf Ungag , innl its main dilfieulty coosieted in the fact tliat there was no unit of 
eiiperficial measuremeut. The idea of an aero was unknown, and rent was araessed 
by the inuft.or the amount of laud tliat was auppoeoti to bo cajiablo of taking some 
fifty pounds of oe«L Tliis was judged by the eye, when or by whom nobody knew, 
and each i«i(ri conaUted of a unnilier of plots aeattered all over the parish, ao<l 
vaty’iijg year by year as the occupier took in a fresh piece or allowed a atrip to fall 
out of cultivation. Eventually, by cautious diplomacy, I induced the Sontale to 
let mo measure their land, and assess rents by area and quality* The ewmomio 
chaos and agrariim strife that hod prevailed for generations was ended by a formal 
aBreement between them and tlieir landlord, which 1 believe still holds good. 

A yuar or so later tlie some queariou arose among the Bhumij tribo in a large 
^te covering s«mo 800 Kjuanj miles of country, where a Europisnn linn holding a 
long lease from the local raja, a Hinduised Bhumij. wore altempling to assert tlwdr 
leg^l rights bv measuring holdiugs «md assessing rants in Um regular fashion. But 
a "rent law which assumes the eristeuee of nonnal conditions is not on ideal 
instrumeJit for dealing with conditions whoHy abnormal, and tlic position soon ^mo 
so iiHjtotsdble that both parties eutreuted ino to arliittate and fix fair rents. Uuliap- 
pily Ijefora this stege was reached arrows wore flying about, business arroiva with loaf- 
ahilpcd heads of local iron, aluirp as razors. One of the Euroiwan agents of the 
firm held the narrowest escajie imaginable, and his native factotum, a corpulent and 
pacific Bengali, was ahot in the stomadi with an arrow, which penetrated 8 inchw, 
hut faihsl to reach the peritoneum through the layer of fat which protected it. 
Wlieu this incidout occurred I was in camp some thiciy miles off. staying with 
ji charming old gentleman wl.o had served under Sir William Sleeman m lue 
campaign against the Thugs. We were out for a walk, coiieertiiig a Imat for bears, 
whc .1 all agitated letter rearUed tue statiug the facte and asking me to come to the 
facton% I trAnfllaicil the letter to my friend, who know no Etighsh, and asked 
whether the arrow would have heeu poiaoued. He said, “ Certeiiily not, and wlsen 
I reminded him that 1 was continually paying rewards for tigers, leopards and heart 
tliiit hml lieen killed by pobmied urrows shot from aspring-bow sot on their tracks, he 
repUwl without hesitation that the powin that was fatal to a tiger would have iio effe^ 
up.ju a man. U did not seem discreet to impugn the accuracy of this nueer beUef, 

and 1 let the matter ilrop ^ 

III the coiu-se of my iiegociatioim with the Santaia I made fnemU with the 
heaila of tlicir tribal organisatiou, and was thereby enaWisl to snltlr a serious 
difficulty that areat* m connection with the census of 1 tS81* I>uring the prchnuiiary 
sUgas uf that census there were ciraulsted all over the Saiitel and Kol couotiy 
myiitermus slips of iwficr, culling on the people not to plough on Sumlaya, to kill 
all their cliickeus and all tlwsir white goiite, and to await the coming of the guru. 
After SOI lie time, when men’s iniuda had been suflicietitiy troubled, the guru 
appeared on the seene, a bearded cripple, with wiilieced kgs no bigger than a 
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child's, who was corriei] abottt by his dbcsiplas eeateil oo a long box, whifili ha 
called bis thwme. Like Pamcebua, he had a womler*working sword, and m ihe 
RaDdbi diatricl he censed a mango low to grow to a reapeetabb sbsc iu a single 
night. Soon after he had wrought this mirade. ami while hia foUowera wera 
engaged in putting a railing round the tow, he was arrested under my oidem ami 
deprittl to Lucknow for intorrering with the eonsnw and stirring up land 
troubles. Whrn h** wius brought in hi' a body of armetl police^ we Imiiid iti his 
■' throne " about £20U in casli, and a quantity of jewellery worth a substontial sum. 
HLs cxporitueut in epirituftl odvcrtiscmeat liad therefore proved iucrativc. A ew 
months after his depirUre tha reaulta of his moildliiig were smu. The Santols 
and several cognate tribes were MBCd with utirvasouing panic, ileserted their 
viUagcs, tO(.k refuge m the jungle, and announced their iutenlioii of staying llnsre 

until tbo census was over. , - u.i 

Tliis was the iK»ition that confrouuxJ me on my return from a fortnights 
leave. I teiit for niy friends aaioiig the Santal headmen ami, having loosened their 
tongues with whisky, extracted from them the amaring stoiy that a strong acid had 
been sent out from England for the purpose of branding the oulire tribe m a highly 
indelicate fashion, 'rim nisii were then to be sent to the frouiier te carry hospital 
litters, ami the women were to b« distributetl among the tea gardang lu .^n. 
On being asked whctlier iliey believed this rebbish they leokod fuohah auc 
wriggled tlieir toes (u well known sign of ombarrassmeut), and replied that 
everyone said llm story was true, mid if it was not, why were they being cm'nt«d f 
Tlien il was n»y mm to s«k questions; '* Had there not been famnioa in ia66 
and Hi74f'* “iJertainly there had) and many Santuls had died. " 
they die ? ” " Heemtso thepe was no rke,'' " Did not the j^vemmeut gi^o ritso I 
Yes hut uflt onougk" “ Well, if you am not coonteil how is the government to 
know how many of you wiuit rice f ” “ Tliat's the reason, is it ?*■ *• Of con™ it ifi, 
and if you are not Iwik in your villagta vritldn a week there will lie no noe for you 

when the next famine ooiiica.'’ 

Tliey were (dl book in three dsys, and I mu by no tucaits sure that some of 
them were not eonnted twice over. They wore quite sharj) enough for that, though 
in a neighbouring district 1 found some of them curiously backward in the matter 
of countmg thomselves. 1 was in camp m a lotaliiy wiiere the emimoratiou of houses 
(an essential preliminary of a census) was in serious arrear. and the sub-itiapcctor of 
j)olice who was rcspondhle for the work, excused himself on the greaud that the 
Suntal village watelrnien couUl not ooiiut more than about live, 'I’hia aoundcii iiupro- 
^■a^»lo. so 1 had adoreii of them 6CUt for and questioued them myself. When naketl 
howmauv houaes there wore in his villagei one man after another cither could not 
aiimrer Jr mode some wild guess that was palpably worthless. The difficulty, 
therefore, wasa real one j the villages were scattered over a huge area ; it would have 
niketi days to send a regular constable round to count them; aud the suh-iiifipoiitor 
was evidently delighted at tlie iiH/wi®. Luckily for my reimtetioii for resource 
H dim memory passeil through my mind o! the trotihle tliat some traveller, 1 tliink 
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twenty stjet& of tobaixo for ten sliefip, and the only way of conviBeing the ^ller 
tUttt ho wits not l>emg ^^ivindJed to tether the wheop in a tow and to depo^iL 
two Bticks of tol^cco in fmnt of eat!li (ihee|j. Following tSjia preeedent^ I gavo tnio 
of the SaiiUl5 a Imiidful of pehhlea and told him to put one dow'ti for each hotiee 
in Us village. This ho did wiUiaglyp mentioning the honselmlder'a name in eacli 
roi^Op and arranging the pebbles in front of him a* to prOBont a rough plan of 
the vilbigUp^ When I nakerJ him how mrioy jiebhles he bad got (there w^ero about 
twenty} be replied ioflignantly, "How should 1 know?" But if the viHago 
waiehntno could not ctonnt tiie regular ijolice otaild. and the house censns of almut 
500 square miles of wild oountr}' was completed by rhc primitive melhocl of 
roqiuring tboBC whose anthmetLii:al isonBo wm imijorfeutly developed to ^ud in 
rotnmfl of honsea in the fom of ji liaisdful of atones. 

My digreaaioii has been o lengthy one, hut it may serve the useful purpose of 
illiiutmting the wide range of the inquiry tJiat Imd to bo tmdcttaken. TTie 
|X>puhitbu to lie deeit with numbered over seventy minions^ and eoinpri^l at nuc 
end animistic raeea, like (Jic Saiitals* with no writings of any kind, no orgnnised 
prieathooib and iitt tmditioiis of the smallest historical value i at the other end 
w^oro the higher castes of BinduSp with all ihii tiiBasures of Sanskrit Literature 
Ijehind theiUp and an elalwuTite system of law and tustoniT baaed upon that 
littiratiirep regulatmg e%'ery bieideut of their daily lifei In theao circauistanceap It 
way obviouiily iuipo^hk to follow in the Foot&UqiB of curlier workem in the same 
field and rely mairily upon personal inquiry and ohservutlou. That, of course, 
is the moro exccllcnti wfiy, but their exiierienoe laid shown that it muBt fail to 
cover the ground within any reasonahlo time. Buchanan's inquiries lasted for seven 
yenrs^ and ea^k-ndetl only to seven iiiatricts of HciigaL Colouel Dalton's 

hosed mainly iifwin his pcrsosial ohservntlous during many years of 
dlatricL workp was coufluedp for the most part, Ut I he tnljcn of Assam and Chutia 
Jvagpiirp and did iiut touch tlw vast jiopuJatioQ of the plnins. l^r* Wine worked 
for ten yeara on ihe people of Eastern Bengal, but hia resiearohes were limited to 
eLio district of Dacca, and libs mcdeRty deterred him from pul jibbing the results 
himself. It was aiccordiiigiy decided to organuie the inquiry on lines which should 
render it possiblu to eiJiit tlio assistance of persons who wore interested in thy 
Hubjeeb and wero in n [KidtiQii to collect tnistworthy inlorniation^ Through the 
ageiiey of Lho District OtHcera* suppk-uieuted by my awn ellbrc&p wo secured the 
of nearly two hundred curres|iondkfiits, HoattertKl over ovory (listrict of 
Bengalp and comminjiciuing in their luro with an indefinite number of represen¬ 
tatives of the Lribes and coster farmiiig tbo subject of ioquity. Eaoh correspondent 
was supplied vvitJi sets of questions^ to a large extent on those drawn up 

under the authority of the luB:tiiuu% and framed with the object of adapting the 
liivLlKHls fianotione<l by Euru|jeaii men of science to tlie sfieekl cmidiLians wdiieh 
liave to be taken Jiccount of in India. 

From the ftrst, sjHioial iiUention was paid to tlie usages eotinacted with 
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iiinrhagc, us eltbcting t,he internal strucmra of the varioiifl aociftl groups. This 
hrouglit til light ihfl prevalence, over a largo area, of a syalem of toUnnism, 
clonolv connoctail with osngamj', aail diaplaj'iiig only faint Inicoa of the religious 
element wliicli in conspieuouB in other parts of tbo w'orld* A vast numheir of 
endof^oua and exogarooiiB greuiiS were discovertsl, and their working was 
analysed, and the sur^'ey further i1iflcloe«l ihe imjiortaiit part that ie played hy 
hypergamy iu the ovoiutiou of imw castes 

At an early stage of the opemtiotis it bceatne clear tlmt the inveetigation of 
purely social pbonometia would fail to elucidate the true afluiitiea of tiie popuJation, 
and teconrsB was had, under tli« ailvitar and guidance of Sir Willioin J* lower, 
formerly I'reaidcnt of the Institute, to authrepometriu lucthoiU. These rendered 
it posaihlo to difltiuguish three main —the Moiigoloid, tho Dtuviiiian. 

and the Indo-Aryan—which had cotitributcd, in varying degrees, to the making 
of tlio peoples of tiengoL By determining these typea, «a obtained u scientific 
basia for dassifying the more iniporumt groups, and we wore then in a 
position to ofiaigii places to the minor groups, with reference to their known 
uflliiities. 

In the process of collating social and physical tlata, somo curioua corres¬ 
pond onces between the two sets of facts came to notice. Where the Dravidlan 
element was strong, it was found that if a Beries of castes was arranged in the 
order of tbo nasal indes so that the caste with tbn finest average nose should Ijc at 
the top, and that with the coarsest at the hottom of Uie list, tho gradation time 
arrived at corresponded snhstaiiiiully with the oot^pted order of social precedence. 
It sounds parudoxical to say that, in certain localities, aocial atftUis varies witU 
the meaTi relative width of tbenoee, but there can be no ipication as to (lie fact, and 
ttie reason ift plain, Tlia proporliona of the nose are the xaeasuro of the infusion 
of Dravidian blood, and the Uravldbms nink at the bottom of the aocial scale. In 
the Hinialiiyuii region, a similar oorrespoudeuce was observed betweeii tho or bite- 
nasal index and the social poaitiou of certaia triliea, those with tho lowest index 
having the largest intermix tun; of Mongolian blood, and taking tho lowest place in 
tite caate ayateiu. Nor were these the ouly points in which the two sets of 
observations—the social and the physical—bor© out and illustreted each other. In 
the Chutia Kogpur country, and in Western l^ugal, where totemism was most 
prevalent, tetemisde oxcgamons divisions were found to he associated with a high; 
ntuMil index, and to disappear gradually with the cUaiige of physical type, until in 
the higher ranks of the system, the exogaiuous greaps bore the names of the 
eponymous saints and heroes cbantcteristie of Aryan traditions. There is, however, 
a tendency, as trihea beeomu absorbed iu the Hindu system and adopt Hindu 
standards of respectabili^, for tlio totem naniea to l»e abandoned and more 
distluguished designations to adopted. Tims we found castes with a mixed 
assortment of exogomous group-names, some toteniistic and others eponymous, 
poiutiiig to a gradual ervolntion, under the pressiira of social conditions. In the 
direction of wlmt w'ss deemed to be the superior type. To adopts act of eponymous 
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gtOttp-uames is tJnJ Tudiau uiialogue of going to the Kcrahls" CoUtJgo fora pedigit-e 
niicl crest. 

Tlie ann'cy goined much in svatciu cud coiupleteaess froni lieitig liaaed upou 
tha retiima of the oeuuua of ISSl. TJiis made it |»saible to awigo to caalj 
tsorreapondont particnJai t'saea for inquiry, and incidantiilly leii to curinu* 
dUcoveries. Tiiere wag. found, for ejcatnfile, ia Orissa a fuimll caste, ca.Med Chator- 
liliitj or '■ Kitctien*cater.'‘ oowaisting of ^jcopio who lost their caste in the famine 
oE 1866 iiocauae they were drivan by hiiiLger lo cat ftjod cooked in relief'-kitclieua 
or Ohnttras. These imfortniiatos, being out off from tha aocial ajatem in wliicb 
thev had beou brought up, and disabletl froJo contracting niarriugc in the ordinary 
%vTiy, had formed themselves into a new caste under tiie pressure of aecesaity. Itut 
in doing so they hail oonfonned ns closely as jjoseible to the standard principles. 
Although llte entire cm to bora the name Chattar-Kbili it was rigidly divided into 
two siilj-casEes—an uppor ami a lov.’er—ami intermarriage between the mumbers of 
tliesc Wtijf prohibited. The li^lier group comprl.'wd Itrahmans and uiemlscrs of 
those castes fnini whom a Brahman etin take water; the loivcr group woa open to 
all oastes ranking below these in tlio social scale. The caste was a smatl one, and 
had it not been for the scrutiny to widob the ocnstui returns wore subjected hy the 
Incal corrcsiKmdoQts under my supervision, ita exlateiire would prahably never 
luivw tern brought to natiue. A« it is, it siotida out as a remarkable illustration of 
the tenacity and adaptability of the caste iuBtiiiot—qqalit-ies which go far to 
account for the perBifltence uf the systeui imder very varying conditioiis. 

Side by side with the work of the correspondentu, indefamdent researoiiea wtw 
«uTiiHl nil as occasion offered. One of the most inUTesting of these was onnoerued 
%vith the Jfagiinya Dorns, a reputed oriniinHI tribe, when»e identity with tlie Europoan 
O-ypeies luw ikieii aurmised on the ground of the philoli^cal aftliiity between the 
names Doui and Jloin or Romany. I fouuil a number of these people in the Cetiirel 
Jail at Buxar in Behar, where tiiey vrere serving long terms of impnsonmonfc for 
burglary. Under these conditione they fouml it a welcome relief from i«tial IfllwiiT 
to Bfiuat on the floor of the jail office and rclioarse for me tlio ritual oixioined for 
obeervouce by tlioiiQ who forth to commit a burglary j and os several balohca 
of them, brought in fine alter the other with no opportunity for oomnillatioii, 
performed this weird ceremony in exactly ilie same way, there is uo reason to 
suppose that they improvised it fur my edificatUiti. The object of veneration 
on these wcasions is Sausiiri Mai, wlsom some suppoae to bo a form of the 
goddess Killj. but who seems rather lo be tho EaTth-iiiother known to most 
primitive rcligiona. Ifo image, not oven the lump ol clay so often used to 
gymboUae Deity, is set up lo represent the gmldessi ft circle, one span and foor 
fiiigere in diamoter, is drawn on the ground, and smeared smooth with cow dung. 
Sitting in front of this, the worshipper gmdies hU hsft arm with the curved 
iJiuu knife, and daubs five streaks of blood with his fingpr, in the centre of the 
cirtle, praying in ■ low voico that a dark night may old his designs, that bis booty 
moy lie ample, and that lie and hi* ^ng may escape iktcction. The ^jorollol 
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tfi tho Rumaii Ijivorniv doems f&irly complete. It may lio aililffd tliiit aevetal of ilie 
Dorns whion 1 saw jti jail hwl Oicir Iftft unus scarred from shoiilder to mUt 
by the asHidiious worship of the Itibnl divioity. Tlie existence of such h ritual in 
nut merely curious in itself^ but also sog^tii a ooncleHioii of some practical value. 

It may well lie tlial the prafcsaional activities of a so-callod erimintil trilie do not 
extcnil to the very large mraiher of person b wlui lioar the uitnio of ilic triho* hut 
are confined to Uk™ who worship a particular deity, or practise a siHJCial riinul. 
Thia distmctioti occurs also among the Mahoiiiedati liurn in Siud. the crimiiuil 
scctioti of whom worship a npcciul Biiint or Rir in a particubr way. while tlioM 
who do not wuraliip tliia naiiit are not profcsaional orimiitali. These instances arc 
all that 1 know of. hut the whole subject of the criminal tribes of linlia ia oxtremely 
ubsoiire, ami it seems worth while lo consider any auggesticn that would sunplify 
the pTuhlem of deidiug with them by reducing its numerical diioonaiona. 

The operations of which 1 have attempted to give you a brief desoription. 
embraced only Llie province of Hengnl as then constituted. Shortly befote the 
results were publishctl, an endeavour was made, iupportod by tlm Institute, by 
the Universities of Cambridgo ami Rdiabuigh, and by tho AntJirciadogical Suciety 
uf Itcrlin. t<t extend aimilar inquiries to the other provinces of IndjjL It was 
yiointeil out that in lii'lla a higldy oi^nieed administrative limly of the must 
uuHlern tv pa cairica on tho work of governmont in couetant and close contact with 
people whose licliefs and olwetvancos present examples of all stages and varietica 
of primitive culture, and who, neverthclcsB, bIiow no signs either of dying out 
ihemselvcs or of jKirting with their most clumicterislio tisagea and saporstitioos. 
This state of things cHera peculiarly favoiirablo oppurtumtics for the formnlitm of 
a trustwiirthy rceor<l of primitive eustoia and tradition, wliich would iwsBOtia high 
value for students of the early history of inslitutiunsL It was hupetl that in all 
grades of the administration, officens holh European and Indian, would he fwiml who 
would take a genuine interest in tho investigation of social phenomeiin. and would 
be prt^pared to assist actively in collecting ethnographic data in mlditien to their 
ottioial duties. The scheme suggested for this puri«jse was commended to the 
provincial governments by the Government of India, and Imre frtdt six years 
Inter in ilr Crooke's admirable volnmcs on the Triliee ami Goatee of the Xerlh 
West IVovincea and Oudlt, the territories now known as tlm United Provinoes. 

There matters rested until 1001, when a further advance was made at the mstance 
of the British Association. Lord CVirxon's Government then tihtoinecl the sanction 
of the Secretory of State U) a scheme for a comprehensive ethnographic survey of 
the customs of die meat important triljce and castes in India, on the Unt^ that bad 
been followed in BengaL Tlie survey was to bo con<lucted in each province under 
the orders of the local government, by a selected oflicer called Superintendent of 
Ethnography, who was to receive an allowance of £160 a year for cairyingen the work 
in addition to hia ordinary duties. The SaperiDtondenlf was to eocreepond with the 
district officers, whose obligations were as a rule to lie Umited to aseertaining what 
persons in their district were acq^udoted with the religion, customs, and traditions 
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of jKiTacular tribe# imd castes, utid to ptttii»g tliotie i^raotia in oommimioatioD witli 
the sui«tiiueiidciit. Havipg tints swiirmi a number of local oorrefliJOtiileiits, tlie 
Buperititondeut was to fumiali them with a set of questions, prescribed for general 
use. stating the points on which mfortuation won required. Provision wiw also 
p,niti> far the grant of honoraria for approved monograph# on pariioular eaates, 
tribes, or sects by pccBom posaefwing special knowledge. The B(:oi>e of the survey 
included i— 

I, Ethnograpliy* or the systematic description of the history, structure, 
iraditions, religion#, and social usages of the various races, tribes, 
and castes in India. 

‘>. Anthiopumetry, or meuearemonts directed to deterinining the physical 
t}Tpe8 characteristic of particular gioupa 

The matorift] coUocted under the first head, supplemented by personal itiquiries 
and bv researches into the coneidoniblc moss of infunnatioii that lies buried in 
official reports, in the jouruala of loamed societies, and in various lawks, mis to be 
worked up by the Suporintendento uf EtUnogmphy into ayatematic awmmto of the 
tribes and casUss of their proviucos in the form adopted in Bengal and the United 

Tlie second head, Anthropoioetry, whieh requiret lunne technical knowledge, 
was cnirestod for the ^mth of India to Mr. Tbureton, Superinteiidoiit of the Central 
Mosomu. Madm; and for the rest of India to rue. 1 al«. undertook to draw up 
a standard wt of eltmograpbio qaeslioiis, for use in all provinces, to detonmne 
what IrilMtt! and caates ahould be measnreii, ami in wlmt way; to settle in 
consultation with local gt>YflraincntB die form in whitlt tlie reaiilto of the ethno¬ 
graphic mquiTiea should be recorded; and genotaOy to advise on all .lu^tions tliat 
might arise. To bavu assumetl more minute control would have involveLl undue 
interference with the arrangements of tlio local governments, who were miule 
responsible for carrying out li»e ischetne. 

Tli« aiithroptiilietTie branoh of the survey may ho regurdeii as iaunplete m the 
sense that a conadetablfi mas# of meastttemfints have been collected and publish^ 
from time to time, and the concluaions wtuch they suggest liave boon pi'o\isi y 
formulated. Until tluac comslusious liave been formally examined by competent, 
critics and the points dciuandiug further inquiry indicated, it would bo usekaa to 
accumulate furtlwr iLUa. I may add iliat the meaHuremente piibliriiod by me w 
1891 wore token and compUetl under instnuiCioii giY-on by llower. Topinard, and 
Virchow, and that the concluMons derived frelu them were Stated in the journal of 
the Institute and examiued and accepted by many authorities at the tune. They 
have smee been confirmed by Sit WilUani Turner's craniological maiiugmphn. pub- 
lisheii by the Boyal Society of Edinburgh. The further hypotheses suggeated by iho 
later meaauremente, Mr. Tkuratfm's for Mmlroa, ami mine for Bombay, Baluchistan, 
and Bunna, have been developed in tlie report on the cenaus of India, l&Ol, in 
the chapter on ethnology and caste in the first volume of The Jruiian Emptiv, and 
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in The people of India, IflOfi. luoluJing tlie tneatitiiremflute publhh(?d by 
Colonel AViMidelU for Amm, aod ttio E&Btera Hinuilayoa ; by Sir Tliomaa Hoi land, 
K.C.I.E., for Coott; and Kula; flnd by luyself for Ceylon, and ihe Hnnan-Nagsr 
eaimtry, f think it may be said Lliat Uic grtnmd has l»ea fairly covered by ibe 
only method applicable to eo voat a population—tliat of aelectiag charucteriutie 
trilMw, and ivRaaunng a aunteient niunboT of specimens to determine the type, In 
conducting the later eeriea of measurements (Bombay, Burma, and Bulucbtatau), I 
hail the advantage of the mvaluablc assistance of Sir Wiitium Turner, wboee 
intftructiona were followed throughout. Hero I desire to acknowledge tlse 
»iiiiitabk fiervtcea rendered by lini B, A. Gupte Bahadur, F.Z,S., who made the 
actual measurements and whose onergy and ootliusiasm led Jiim into the de^ierta of 
Mckraii uu the west and the Shan Slatoa on the east in quest of siihjecta. 

It was the intention of Lord OurKOb'e Govornntent that the ethnographic 
portion of tfio survey should bo finiBlied in about five years at a cost of £10,000. 
Its completion, howover, Iws been retarded, partly by the endeavours of the 
auperintendents to moke their inquiries eshaiistive, ami jwitly by admiinstrativo 
accidents. In one case tbo work svas interrupted by famine, in another by tho 
illness of the suiwrintendent, in others again by his transfer to nii appointment 
the duties of which left him no leisure to doTote to ethnography, Kevertheless I 
may ^?oint to some eubaiantlal aohievement ami to the promise of more. For the 
south of India we liave Mr, TlmrsLou'p seven monumental vutnines, emlio^lying tlie 
results of researches wluch in his case wore commeuced on a small scale as long 
ago as ttiH'd. Mr, Anautlia Krietma lyar has published ibo Gist volume of wbat 
promises to be a most Interesting work on the tribes and emnes of tho Native State 
of Cochin, on the west coast of India, Etlinogmpliic iD{|utries are also in pregresH 
in Mysore and Ttavanoote, and a number of small luonogtajiha have been predueod 
which will form the basis of ocmplete treatises on the ethnography of these areas. 

In tlie caaoof Assam, which is paiticnlorty rieh in primitive trilMS, a judicious 
departure fiotu the original ocliema wiia mttlabcd by Sir Bampfyldo Fuller in I90lf. 
He then proposed that the more important trilies aboutd be described in a scries of 
monogiaplis, each to be written by an afhesT po^esstug special knowledge of the 
people conoerned, TMb woa approved un my advice by the Government of India, 
and four of the uiouograpba liave already been publisheil :—The Kha«i», by Major 
P, JL Guidon ; The by the late Kdward Stack and Sir Charles LyoJl \ Tkt 

AfaifAris, by Mr.T. C, Hodsoa;and The Oatfn, by Major A. Playfair. Other tuono- 
gniphs are under pre]iaraticu, and in courso of time we may expect to liave a series 
dealing with the chief tribes of Assam on a ecale which ta only practicable within 
rather narrow limits. 

The othoDgraphic survey of Bombay was organised on an excellent system by 
Mr. It. E. Enthoven, wlio couducted the census of 1901. The assistance of the 
vernacular BchoohnaateTS of tlie I’reaidency was enlisted, small honoraria being 
given to those whose reports contained material of sxiecisl value. Information was 
also collected through specia! oorrespomleste, some of whom tiwvelled in particular 
vot, XLI, C 
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areas, aud drew ap notes giviog tti€ results of tiicir laquiTiea, Tbo results have 
Iwen compiled ia tia form of a number of short moDograpbs, which will servo as 
mate rials for comprebcnalvo treatiueat of the subject. 

For the purpose of the survey, the fTnite^I Provinces has been comhinod with 
Bajputana, and entrusted to Mr. IL Bum, who carried out the census of the ITnitad 
Provinces in iDOl, and was recently employed aa editor of the /mperiaf Gtix^Uttr, 
A Luge amount of material Lna been collected on the basis of the inatnictions 
contained in my dflinuof Jltkitoffrapky, and in ooiuse of time we may look 
for a icviusd and condeuBed edition of Mr, Crooke's work and for a complete 
account of tho ethnography of ftsjputaiui—a region of peouliar iiitorest both for 
its own sake and by reason of tha infiuouoe that it has exercised on social evolution 
in other ports of India. 

In the Punjab and tho Ifortli West Frontier l*lovin.ce the EtUnographic 
Survey has been carried on by Mr, !T. A Eose, who eondiictetl the census of 1901, 
All tribes and castes of iuiportanee have been investigated, but some work still 
remains to be done in tho way of clearing up obecure points and roconcUing 
discrepant statements. The coinpilotioji of an Ethnographic Glossary on the 
standard model was commenced more than two years ago, and considerable 
progress must have been nunlo since then. 

Mr. Kussell, who is now in charge of the survey in tire Central Provinces, 
collected information, on tlie Unua indicated in the itf«niwrf o/ Hthnoyraphif, 
legsrdiug nearly all of the S40 tribes and castes recorded in the census of 1901; 
ant] draft articles or notes desUog with most of these hove been compiled, which 
will furnish material for an Bthnographie glusaary. Extensive inquiries have also 
been made in Burma, by Mr. C. E, Lowjs, and tho results of these are in process of 
compilation, in the form of draft artiolos, which will eventually be put togcthoi in 
a glossary. 

Although the finished and complete results of the survey have only been 
pablished for one province, good progress has been made in the coUootion of 
metcrialB on systematic lines for the rest of India. Even if some time elapses 
before these materials are worked up, they will still iiove served tho essential 
purpose of recording primitivo usages which the advance of civilisation tends 
constantly to modify or efiace. 

Let mo now turn to the question raised in the opening Mnteucea of this 
How far ore tiie methods followed in India, suitable for general applica¬ 
tion j does tlie Indian expeiienoe hold good for countries whore the administrative 
arrangements are of aloes udvanrad type f To some it will perhaps seem that the 
Indiau conditions are too special to a6roid any guidance to Inquirete working 
without the aid afforded by on exhaustive ceiuus of the population, by full know- 
lodge of the huiguuge and ample facilities for procuring Inistworthy iiiterpretcm. 
by the existence of a Luge body of literaluro bearing on the subject, and by the 
presence of a large number of experienced officiala Ko doubt these invaluable 
adjuncts of rvsearuii are not to be found in every place wliore primitive isjoples are 
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broutjht iiii£l«r investigation. But where there is nny sort of orgBDieedgoverninept, 
thdv introduotion h merely a question of ti]i)u,&nd ofTcJrtn towards it are constantly 
heiitg made. Where a regular reuaus ie Imprecticable, ostimateM based on the 
number of fighting man, the number of liousem the ertout of cultivation, and so on 
ha VO probably been framed ; jiidividualB hnve studied tli« langtiagre ami reoorded 
their obaervntiona in granimara and glossariee; if there is no literature, tribal 
traditions must have been traiifiiaittod from father to son, umJ tlm othciala must at 
nil times be aaxioits to e^ctend theiT knowledge of the people, and to form a record 
of etistoms which may some day serve as the bask of Icgistation. Given these 
condtlions, the aystem of working by queations is bound to yield good results. I t 
ensures that a number of iadopcndcut observers shall have their attoution drawn, 
to some points, and that full play shall thus bo given to the application of the com- 
paretivo method. It la also the beat means of eulisGiig the co-operation of tho 
local odioiala and creating a wholeflomo rivalry between them. 

On tho whole then, I venture to think tiint the Indian methods are worthy of 
Uro consideration of practical workers in the field of ethnology, especiuQy “ rcganiii 
the inbcmel atnieturc of tribes and the investigation of physical characters. If you 
know the framework of a society and the predominant typo of il« mcmlierB, yon 
havo laid a soniid foundation for more detailed inquiries. That 1 think is tho 
answer to anyone who considers the Indian methods too elaborate lor practical use. 
There is, however, suotlier criticism that may be foreseen. It may be said tliat 
these methods, bo far from being too elaborate, wore not elaborate enough, 
and that they are indeed superficial and inadequate. X readily admit that the 
criticisui is well founded. If wo compare the results of the Indian Survey with th(tHO 
obtained by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen Id Central Australia, or by Dr. Itivore among 
the Todas, we must admit that the Indian operatioua full far abort of the high 
standard of research attained by these observers. But how much ground should we 
have covered if wb liad worked in India on their Udcs f Was it not better to 
realise that a survey is a survey, and that ito ptimaiy purpose is to demarcate the 
fi plif of observation, and to indicate the opouinge for more oxhanstlve forms of 
research ? Tluit is what wo attempted to do, to give a general view of the 
Ethnography of India, leaving it to othere to fill in details as time and opportunity 
may serve. If wc Imve prepared the way for the writers of exhaustive mont^phs 
we may claim to have done ntoful work, which will be auperseded bit by bit ns 
more elaborate methods are brought into play. 

In conclusion 1 wish to noknowledge the great ohligiatioDS that I am under to 
Mr. T. A. Joyce, the Honorery Secretary, and Mr, H. S. Kin^ford, the lata Assistant 
Secretary of the Instiluto. wlio, 1 am glad to say, has now joined us as a Fellow, 
Their advice and assistance have always IxiCn at hand to supplement my limited 
experience of tho business of tho Institute. 
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NOTES ON THE CUSTOMS ^VND BELIEFS OF THE WA-GIRTAMA, 
ETC, BRITISH E^VST AFRICA. 

Br CArlAtjf W. E. BL BAJifiKn, AasLBtant Native Affairs. 


PSTBODDCTOKT NOTE BT C. W. HOBWIV, C.M.G* 

TitE Gimmft people inliolut a atrip of oountry eommencing aome Uso to lifteen 
loUea inland from the east coast between KiM and the Ssbaki River. They are, 
as far as ia known, a pure Bnntu race, and very cleedy refleinble the Wa-Uurania 
and Wn-Diga who live further south* Like the Uuruinn people they erect mtmu- 
ments at the graves of their reUtives and these are ofteu anthropomorphic in 

character.] 


JViimiiipf, de. 


WnES a father couaidera it » time hi* son taarried. he tells him to look for a wfe, 
Tbc voung wan will h>ok alwut for a snitablo girl, and when he has found her 
iuforins her eld«it brother that he wishes to many' her. He will tlien to 

the brother's house aocorapanietl by two or tbiw of Jiis male fnenda The ^rl is 
aeot for and anives with two or three girl friends. Her brother wks her if *he 

vrisbee to marry her suitor. U she decHnea the honour the matter j* finish^ 

If the girl consents, the suitor for her baud will return to h»s home. For the 
next three days he will come and see her. both Ins friends and hers topthw 
with them. On returning home the third evening he will tell his at er at e 
wishes to marry a certain gW. tells hi* father her name, and asks him to take 


901110 i€mt/o (boer) to her Iffithof and afrange niatteifl. . * it 

The following morning the old man will proceed to the ^1 a fathers onse, 
taking with him a small gourd of tsmto, and handing him the temiv, ^ hun the 
obiect of his visit The rempient places tbe tanbo in an eartbea cookSng pot, and 
then sends for his daughter. On her arrival he hand* her a small diinking bowl 
(eitoto) and ftgWH her if she wishes to marry the young man in questioo. If she 
now dectiues to do so, the tembo is returned to the Buitor'a father and the matter i* 
finished. If aho consents, her father tells hot to dip her mtolo into the feta to and 
10 drink. 
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She Ukes n eip ftt the Umbo tuid lianda the tiiioko to her father, wtio agaia aska 
her if ahe ia sure that she wishes to many. 

If she says “Xo," the matter ends here, and the tembo ia retamed to the 
6uitor*B father. If aho consettts to the inflirioge she qeits the heuBo, aisd leaves the 
old meu together, At tJiia couferoDTO other eiders are also present, frieuda of botli 
parlies. 

After the girl’s departure the old men driiik the tembo and eat food, whioh 
lier father hud prepared for them. 

Three or foar days loter the father of tho yoimg map tokos two or three more 
gourds of temio to the girl’s father, which is drunk by them and their friends. 

After a few days he tokos one more to the girl’s fatlior, and 

this is drunk by those present. On this occasioti before going home the suitor^s 
father will leave with tlie father of the girl a knife, hoe or other article, saying 
that on such and such a date he will bring the property to he paid for tins tbtigbter. 
On the day nsjued by him ho brings the property agreed ujaii, and homifi it over 
to the girl's lather. After a few tlays ho will bring one or two mote gounU of 
tcTiilifi. A few clays later ho brings one gourd of Umbo ; when this has been drunk 
by those awembled, he infonns the girl's father tliat he now wan to liis son to be 
given his bride. Tlie girl's father now gives some small article to the suitor’s 
father, and tells him that on such and such a day he will band over his daughter^ 
The evening before the day arranged tbo suitor will proceed to liia sweetheart's 
village, and that night lie will sleep there. Early the nest moniing the bride is 
handed over tcc her husbimd by her father. Before she leaves her ralher’s village, 
the old man spills a little Umbo on the ground and tells her to obey her husband in 
all things \ aftervi'ards sipping a little water into hia mouth he spits it over her. 
Hia daughter then puts her Ups up to his, and Im lets a little water ritn from his 
liionUi into hers; this is said to bring her luck in Inir married Ufa Tliis ceremony 
finished the bridegroom tabes Ins wife to his houae, and thoir friends go with them. 
The bride is clothed from her shoulders downwards in a long red or black uloth. 
The hridegroom must always appesir in person to take hie bride; he cannot be 
represented by a prosy. 

Tho day after the marriage the husband kills a goat, and cutUBg elf a piece of 
skin from its forehead, makes it into an amulet and gives it to his wife, who wears 
it on her left arm. The flesh of tlie goat is then eaten by those present, and a 
gri^t deal of lemho IS drunk. 

'Tlie total amount of Umio given to tlie father of the girl for her liand in 
marriage is fifteen gourds (kiama). Only a certain number, however, ate given 
before the marriage, and the bekucc niuy be paid at any time. In the event of a 
woman deserting her inishnnd, he must pay up any Italance of tho fifteen l-iatnu 
there may be romaiuing before he can claim the ebiidren of the marriage. 

The sexes arc not allowed free sexual iuteieouree with each otlier before 
marriage oa in some tribes. Many of the women liave male friends, but this is 
tmknowo, as a rule, to their husbands. If a man is caught committing adultery 
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with nnclh^r wife, he laufit par up a fine of ten to the injured Iniaband. 
Friends HometiTnes make an egreetncnt which allowfi tliem io sleep in each 
other'e huu^p imd with each otiter^s wives. All of the parties, however, niust 
Agree to this. It sometunes hnppens that the wife of A is drilling to aleep with B, 
buttliomfe uf B objects to sleep with A. Hie friendship lietwoeu A and B is 
promptly broken off, as it is eonsidcred to he (laijgoroiiB to be friends uiiy longer. 
TJieau agr^^omenta ore made afber* and not before niarriage. 

Wivee are obtaineil by pntctiase, and a nuLO is allowed to have as many wives 
OB he CAii afFonl to buy. A man likes to got ob many wives as j>ofiaible, aa they 
Work for him and liear Hni childreti. Hic main object of every (liriama is to have 
m many ohiUlron as possible. A nian eobabits with Ida wife immediately after 
tnarriage. Men alffitain from cohabiting trilh their wives daring menatruiitioii- 
In tlie event of the death of relations of either iMirty^ they will not ooliabit mi til 
tlw seven days of mourning {hanffa) ore pa^ed. Also for twelve ilayB after a 
woman has borne a child. 

During war time men do not cohabit witli their wivea, as they say it brings 
bad luck to tbepii Hiey believe that if they do cohabit with their wives during 
war time that they will lie miublo to kill any of their enemies, and that if they 
thcmselvea reedve a trilling wound it will prove fatal 

Husbands scinietmiea eitehange their wives, but tlie women must ogtoe to this. 
Any children born before the exchange took place arc the property of the irst 
hiifilMiul. If the w^oman m enmnte at the time of the exchange, tlio chihb after it 
hoB been bom and weaiied^ will Iw Totumed to tbe first husbaoA 

Wemnn do not as a rule hold eoJivemtiou with their fatlier-in-^lawv ns it is 
considered that they have notiiiog to talk to him abont. If she has any oompliiiiitB 
to make against her hue hand she makes them to his mother. A husbaiid converBeB 
with his niother-m-hiw al)out his houBohoId affiiini. No TeatriGtioiie are pisced on 
the social intercourse of brothers and sisters. 

If a child in bom feet foremost, it is smothered. The reasons given for this 
practice aro that if the infant h iHfrinitted to Uvo^ their creeps wiLl all wither up 
from drought, their catUe will die, and many other evils bofall lUcm. 

In COBBS wliere ci clnld'a iiareuts die, and he has no known relationB living, be 
will bo adopted by otlier people, and in looked upon as their child. 

BIckmI relations are not allowed to nmiry. The reason given for this 
pTohibitian is that it would create qaarrefs in the family^ Members of the same 
clau are also forbidden to marry. 

All males are arcumciaed, aoine as infnntB, otbere aa Ikjjs, and olliem wait 
until they reach the age of manhood. When several youths arc ciroumcised at the 
(uimo tiniE, a immlter of goats will Ira killed and a big feast held. For seven days 
after they have been circumcised, the patients will sleep out in the bush near 
their village, a roof of boughs and grass having Iraon erected to shelter them from 
tlie sun and rain. Food is taken to them by their uiothcta Tlie severed foreskin 
is thrown nway 
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Somotimea one aees womon with Bmall sowa cut on their stomnchB. Theao 
ooniB nro Bnid to odd ta tbeir bcatitjr, 

TJie uaual price paid for a wife ia five head of cattle, 

Dfoth, murder^ Intriai, tie. 

If an apparently liealthy person dice suddenly, llio rektiona of the decoiwe^i 
will go to an mgansa (doctor) and aak him if death was due to naturul causes or 
otliervrise. If the mganga after tnakiDg raedicine decidofl that deceased has been 
killed he will aanie a certain poraon aa the murderer. This individualjs promptly 
seized by the relations of deceased, and ordered to ]ifly up iorrA (if deceased was 
a male he must hand over two males, if a female he must hand over two foninlea) to 
them. If litt demea his guilt, lie has to go through a test called AeraAo cAo 
The TAgttmja, ncoompanied hy another man, proceeds into tlia hueh and ooUeots tho 
mote and loavee of tlio WjomA, a small alinib. WTian they have gathered safBciont 
they return, and placing the roots and leaves in a Ama mortar) (wooden 
loccptaole need by women for breaking up com in) pour water on them and emosU 
them up with a pole. When iho juice from the roots and leaves hes become 
snffioieoUy mixed up in the water, the inisture is i»ured into a At/upu (coconut 
aball) and given by the mgatitfa to the accused to drink, at the same time telling 
him that if he is innocent there is no danger in drinking, but tliat if he is gmlty 
be will die. If accused deriines to drink li« is killed by deceased's relationB, 
sometimes by strangulatioD, and at others by arrow or knife. 

If » female child dies within throe days of hirtli, or a male child within four 
days of birth, or a child is still-bora, the corpse is buried in the houre under tho 
place where the water bowls stand All other persons with a few exceptions aro 
buried in the village not far from the house where they (lied. When anyone dies, 
all ornaments, etc., are taken off the corpse, whioh is then washed in cold water, 
if a male by hia brother, if a female hy her mother or grandmother, and the head 
w shaved by a friend. Tlie corpse ia then clothed in new garments, and aftcrw-anle 
entirely wrapped up tu a while cloth. It is then placed on a mat and carried to 
the grove whicU has been dwg to "receivo it. 

Males are placed in the grave lying on their right ride, and females lying on 
their left rido. Only one corp« is placed in one grave. 

Monumenta raised in memory of the dead by the Wa-Giriama are of 

two kinds i — 

(1) Vigango, which are figures which are carved out of fiat pieces of 

wood about 2 inobes thiek, and about S feet in length and & inches 
in breadth, ' 

(2) Koma^ which are abort pieces of Stick, 

Tlieac monumcuta are aometimes placed in an upright position at the head 
of a deceuaed’s grave, and at othetfl are plated in eomo prominent part of the 
vilK gt., A coconut bowl is placed at the foot of each and in front of it 
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No. I is onlj iised if a rich nuui, or ons of his relations have died, and oa Ihe 
day on which it is erected a largo feast luis to bo held, and several sheep or 
a bullock killeiL Tliose animala arc killed dose to the spot on wliich the monu¬ 
ment stands, and their blood is allowed to flow into the coconut bowl, and on to 
the figure itself; Umbo (beer) is also placed in the bowl, 

No. 2.—If the relntions of the deceased are too poor to afford a JiLg feast, they 
plant a short piece of stick in the ground and tie a small piece of clotb round 
it, placing a coconut bowl at its IboL A Hnnall feast is held and one or two fowla 
killed, the blood running into the bowl and ou to the kikatigo. Some tembo ia 
poured into the bowl, os in ease Na 1. 

These monuments are said to repreaent the deceased. 




If at some future date any of the dead person's relatives are taken ill, tliej 
go to a witch doctor, who sumetitnea tolls them that their sickness is due to tba 
foot that the koma (gliost) of one of their deceased relations is hungry, A goat 
is then killed eloee to his or her monument ns the case may be, and the blood 
flows into the coconut bowl Temflo is iben placed in the IxiwL This is done to 
appease the ght«t of the deceasod. A pioco of akin from the head of the goat is 
then tied round the TDoaumeat, 

Always before drinking UittJbo in the village wliero u monument siands, the 
deceosodV reJations will place a little of it in the coconut bowl at the foot of the 
kikanfp. 

Suicides are hunod ht the same manner ns other people. 

If a tiian is killed when away from his Tillage, he is buried near the spot 
where he died. 

‘Women will sometimes, alter deserting their husluuids, kill their children to 
avoid having to hand them back to their father. 
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The 'Wa-Giriama wvy that emcidea among both men and wooien oocw at 
tntcrvalB. The women hang ihemaelrGa with the cord which they hate need romnl 
their woiata to support thoir nmn/tda (short &kirt)< 

Corpses ore carried otit of the house through the door, and no special opening 

is made in the house for carrying Uiom thiongh. 

The ghosts of the departed are feared, and it is to propitiate these tliat 
and koma are erectod, and a coconut bowl placed at their feet, into whicli 
rmio and tlic bioed of slaughtered aniinals and fowls are poured. These offering 
are made in order to pmveut the gbwta of the departed from bringing iU-luck on 
the rillage. 

If a man dies, his relatbns stop in bis homse for fire days after hia death, and 
if a female dies, her relations atop in her house for four days after lier death. 
Food, water, etc., is brought to them by tlteir friends. Tliey are of course allowetl 
out far purposefi of nature. 

If a wife ilies, her haaliund weara new white doth for one month, and pnta no 
grease on his body for tliat perio<1. 

If a husband his wife wears a new white man'nda (female dress) and puts 
no groaee on her body until sho marries again. 

Persons who have handled a coTjwe are not regarded oa unclean, but they wash 
their hands Ijeforo eating food for the first time, after hsndling a dead body. 

The Wa-Giriauia do not believe in any form of resurrection, if ouo man 
murders another he must pay up I’ojkA to tho relatious of the deceased (two males 
if deceased person a male, and two females if deceased person a female). If he refuses 
to do this he is killed by deceaeed’s relations, or one of deceased’e chua. If a 
murderer escapes, one of his clan is killed. Tliis brings about a fight between the 
two clans, wliich is eventually stopped by tho oldere on both sides meeting and 
settling tile tlispute. 

A who has killed in war a man of another tribe, such as Hoeai or 
Gnlla, always uses his loft hand to pass his cup to his lips when driukiug Itfnibo. 

Jhvperly, inAtritanef, daven. 

Each man places a boundary mark round bis or plantation. Sometimes 

a boundai^' consism of s path, at others small sticks, etc,, are pul down to mark 
the boundary, 

Oa the death of a man his land lielongs nominally to his eldest son. hut ia 
reolily all the aons have an equal share in it. They all work the land, and the 
produce from it is equally divided amongst them. In case of a quarrel amongst 
them, the laud b equally divided up and each takes hb share. If a mem dies 
leaving no sons, hb land b divided up amongst hb brothers. 'Women are not 
permitted to inherit any property except ornaments left by their deceased relations. 
If a »«■" and loaves only a son, who b a child, the eldest brother of the 
deceased lakes over hb brothor’s property and looks after it until hie nephew is 
old enough to look after hb own affaire. When the day to hand over the property 
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airives, the corn, etc., la the i-illagii obtained from tlio AAdui^a (planlation) » 
divided up amongat those who worked it. The thamla ia theu handed over to the 
eon of deceased. All profit made on the thamba before this dale goes to the people 
who worked it. 

A ^mha always temains the property of the man who firat started it ualesa 
he sells it. Even if Iis deserts it for many years it still belongs to him. and if at 
atiy time ho hears that someone else is working tt| he can go to that person and 
order turn to pay for the land, or elto leave it alonEL Forest or bush is anybody's 
property, aud all have gnuting rights there. are sold iWMiottlmg to their 

idae. Halations limg in the same village, as a rule, all cultivate one jtfmmia. The 
value of a house for a husband and family is Ra. 4 or Rs. 5 according to its aiae. 

As a protection against tlta theft of crops, medicine is planted there» it is 
called a kwpo, or oath. 

On the death of an elder, hia alaves used to be given the choice of becoming 
the properly of any of tJie deceased's eons thc^ preferred. Tim majority of slaves 
were formeTly bought fmta Arabs and SwahiliH, Children from parents, one of 
whom is a slave, have the same status as any other childran. 

Fond, nioek, ffe. 

The chief crops to be found in the Giriama country are : — Alokindi (Indian 
com), (millet), wiwW (eleusine), kaniit (beans), tuiujuft (sorghum), dm «i» 

(sceaRuun), jwyb (pulse), and mptim/a (rioe]t Kambars of \\a'Girlania grow 
ooconiits. 

Males and femalE^ arc both allowed to eat the eame kinds of food. Both are 
permitted to eat anything Uiey fancy except in certain coses of sickness^ when the 
mgavga forbids certain foods. 

Grain, etc., is stored on wooden platfonns (/utetsa) built in tlie house, and fires 
are usually lighted under those to prevent the stores from getting mouldy. 

Tlie Wa-Giriauia do not appear to [Kwsess a largo quantity of cattle, hut have 
a fair imtul^ of jjuats and sheep. They also keep fowls, and in many villager 
ducks 4T0 to he found. It is only at very important feasts that cattle are killed, 
for minor feasts goats and even chickens arc killed. Numbers of Wa-Giiiatna will 
not eat sheep when sulTering frnia a dUeaae called w/vrit, as they say that the flesh 
of sheep increases the sickness. The manner of killing the stock is by cutting the 
throats. Cattle are tended by males, bat are milked by both males and females. 

The Wa-OiriauiB liave no objection to eelling their milk to strangers. They 
themselves drink both fresh and sour milk, and do tiot boU, it. Cattle are known 
by outs on the ears, and by brandings on the body. Tlio Wa-Giriejna do not 
object to (the young of] an animal serving its own niotlior if tieetjesaiy. They do 
not consider that the progeny will bo weaklings. 

The Wa-Oirtoma are extTemely fond of drink, and make (beer) from the 
vuconut palm, wtiewm (hypharno palm}, unVafif (lioncy, sugar-wine), mtawi and 
'riioy prefer the tanbo made from the oocomit palm, as it is the strongest. 
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When aeveral men go huutiog togetber the bido and Jioms are the property 
of tbo men firal wounding tbo beosti The meat U divided up amongst ibom. If 
an elepbonl ia killed the wan who drat woonded it takes one tittk, tiie other is sold 
and tbo money obtaimfd dividod up «<iiifllly amemg the other hunters. 

Uusbonds and wives eat together^ but ibbIo ebildren oat with Uieir father and 
female children with their mother. Cannibalism ia not practised When a bullock 
or goat iskiilad, ita blood isoollocled in a l»wl,aiid then placed in a cooking pot and 
iioobed with tlie flesh of the animal. The cooked blood and meat arc eaten together. 

The Wa-Giriama seem to lie very fond of their dogs, which in the majority of 
oases appear to be well fed. Often one aeee these aniroals decorated with hells, or 
collars mado of sheep skin. They say the dogs are very useful to them in keeping 
monkeys and other auinuils away from their crops. One also frwiuently finds cate 
in the villages. 

Firo. 

Fire ia produced by frktion made 1>etwe8n two sticks, one hard (nivim'jufi) and 
one softer (wutuMfh). Both these eticks are obtaineil from the mni'-friiMCi tree, but 
the one called after the tree is l»rdeae«l in the fire, and the ntw/umeA is only dried 
in the sun, A hole about i inch ia diameter and about the wime depth is bored in 
the mdtcrinrfj lire etick, the iwiat of the mtdnmtA, is then placed in the hole, and 
friction obt^ed by twisting the latter round Ijockwards and forwards between the 
palms of the hands until fire is produced. Fire is made by any mala capable of 
making it. 
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The BOk man said to be pcasesised of the devil sits down near a small fire, his 
entire body hidden by a largo white cloth. Sitting near to him are the drunmicrs 
an(l his male Mends; ou the opposite side of the fire sits a female witch doctor 
with a number of other women. If witch doctor ia a male he sits with malea The 
drummers beat the drums, and the remainder of the pecple chant; for some time 
the aick remains perfectly still but after about half an hour or so bU head 
\je gtna to sway about, and ho starts trembling, at first slightly, and then violently. 
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After a very violent fit of trenibliugand 8hakin!» about, the clnimming' and chanting 
eeaeee. and tbe white cloth ia removed from the patient, and a white kawti, white 
filceveleaa coat and white cap are placed on him ; thia is culy done if the devil 
inside him is said to be a Swahili one, Ikumming and chanting then start aJreah, 
and the patient then etarta his trembling fits again. After a short while the 
drumming ceaaea, and the witch doctor comes ami sits in front of him ajid ccnveteas 
with thn deml, asking it what it wants. If it asks for anything such as goat cr 
fowl, they are bronght and presentoii to it, Eiually. the devil is said to be 
driven out of the patiant. who then riseB and dancee wildly about in front of the 
drummers, waving a knife, which is handed to him by one of hU friends. ^ 
dance is than continued until all bocoine tiiwi, when they retire to their respective 

bouses 

Sometimes, when one devil has left a person, a devil of another tribe, such sa 
Somali or Damwa, enters him. and the same procedure is gone thrungh as with 
the first. Different clothes, liowevor, ate placed on the patient for the different 
devils For instonce, a red (arbuth (fosj bound round with doth will be placed on 
bis head if a Barawa devil has entarod him* 

rifpirt jvb, l^The dance™, male and feiuale, move slowly round in u circle, 
one behind the other, men forming one-half of the perimeter of this circle and 
women the other half. They move as followa left foot is advanced atom sne 

inches and the right foot is then brought up to it: during this figure the arms are 
swung backwarda and forwards, keeping time with the movemento of tho feet, and 
the kuees are bent. Dniius are beaten the whole time. Wlien the daucers get 

tired they lueak off and form up fur Figure No, 2. 

Fiffure 2.—Tlie woman line up together, ajid the men line up feeing them, 

a few feet awav. Drums then etert Ideating, and the women wlvanoc with the 
same stop as iu Figure 1. When they reach the man they start retinng by 
drawing back tho left foot about six taches. aud than drawing tto right back to iL 
mile the women are retiring, the men advance in the Bcmc manner as the women 
advanced After tetirujg a few paces the women stop and allow the men to oatofa 
them up. On reaching the wciuen each male rubs bio lips or cheeks against tto 
forehead of the woman opposite to Tom. Tho women then retire again, anc t e 
men advance. On reaching tho place where they first Unad up tho women bait 
and the men rotitc. After a few memento' pause the women mlvanw again luid the 
same procedure is adopted. They continue to dance until they got tired. 
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NOTl-S OX THE WA^ANIA. 


[iKTKODaCTOET Xote> Dt C. W. RomjKT, C.M.G* 

The Wa-Sunia are of the aboriginal ttibea of East Africa, niiJ I believe it vtmj be 
aafelj asserted that their origin is uiiknowiL They are dotted about the fiat btish 
country, some distance inloud Irom the bank of Ilia Sabah i to about the latitude 
of Fort I>arnford ; this area was formerly occupied by the Galkat and the Wa- 
Sauia fell into the j>oeitioii of serfB to them, and aoinc still owe allegiance to 
Gal la families to tliis day- During the last fifty yeats, ho wo vet, the Somalis have 
pushe^l the Gollas southwards^ and it is alleged that numbers of the Wa-Sftuia 
have EilUed themselves with the invading Somalis. 

Their customs refiecti their long ussooiation with the Gallas, and il is hoped 
that further reseorcb wLH bring to light some trace of their abaudoued langnagu^ aa 
this might give us some clue to tbeir discontw 

Captain Barrett givean few of their folk tales, and in Kos^ 4 and 5 our old 
African iricuds, the liare ajid the chameleon, tnm up again as cunning as evsri 
Story Xo. 6 bears a oJoee resemblanco bo one I discovered among the A-Kamba 
and published by the Cambridge Fress^ but the part of the Ndundit is played by 
the torLoiscJ _ _ 

The Wa-Sania are divided into the foQowing dans — 


Gulu* 

Mujidoyit 

Kuj^ 

Sabali. 

IllanL 

AnisL 

Agudek 

Wayu- 

Gullug. 

Gnmado. 

KuriUn 

Menta. 

Smikana. 

lidid. 

Buddi 

HujejlL 


Xurtu^ 


Of these the most iinportant is tlie Gamodo, followed by the tUaiti and Gulu, 
the remainder of the tiilK^w sre all ec|iml to each other. At present the three most 
important oliiofs among the AVa-Sania are^ 

{!) Basbora Burrbum of the Gaiuado claiL 

(2) Mataida of the lUani clan. 

(3) Codana of tho Quin clan. 

Formerly the Wa-Sania hail s languaga of their own^ but they now talk the 
Galla huigunge, and have forgotten their own. 

The ^V's-Sania drink the blood of all the larger game aninmls tliey kilh such 
as elepiionts, rhinoceros, buHoloes, also that of buUockB, ahesp, and goats. 

Intercourse of sexes^ marria^, etc, • 

A girl lives in the house of her father and mother iinLil her first menstruation 
is over. booh ad blood shows itself the father will at once leave the house, and 
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tliMW not enter it again until ttc menatruatioti is over. The girl raniamja m the 
house, and is nttemleil to by her modicr. anil no male is permitted te see her. 

If for purposes of nature she Is obliged to leave the hpuse, aho covers Iwr face 
with a cloth, so that those outside moy not sec her face. On the day tneBBtnmtion 
ih« girl's body is mbbed over with stnt-iiim oil or mmti (ghee), mixetl up 
with JUoh, knehiri, kara/tt (scOJite Ironght from Tudinn traders}, and flhe is given 
new clothes, beads, luid also brass wire to wind roiuiJ her anna. From thot day 
she no longer lives in her parents' bouse, but in a separate house, which is occupied 
by other j^rls of her own age- She Uves in this house until she maixies. During 
the lirst menatruatioii of a girl she eats apart from the others. 

Wlieu male children reach the age of about five years they sleep out m the 
oiien, except during rain, when they am permitted to sleep in their parents' houBe. 
or if they are sick, when u small house is buUt for them. 

Before marriage the young men and girU carry on the practice of hikht that 
is to say. the youths arts allowed to insert the pema between the girl s legs and 
sleep wiili them in this fashion ; but they are not allowed to penetrate tJie vagmu. 

1 believe that the same practice exists amongst oilier tribes in Britisli East Africa, 
Blowl relatiotia tire not penuitted to many caoh other. 

The Wii-Siauia are polygamous, but ore not permitted to many more than 
timni wives, ns it is conwdeted that no man Is able to provide food, etc., for more 
this number. Wives are obtained by purchase. 

When a voung man wishes to marry a cortum girl he will infom his father 
of the fact. HU father wQl proceed to the girl's fathot. taking with him a 
(about three pounds) of tobacco and a Mt<^h ismall Ijarrel) of hooey, and tdl him 
that Ins eon wishcB to many his daughter. If the girl consents to the maTria|,ra, 
the father of the suitor returns to Ids own house, and for soma time after this 
continues to take tcniho (native beer) to the father of the girl i ■ . n 

When her father is satUhed with the amount of fifiJifio he hna received, le ^ 
the lather of tlie suitor Uiai he is contented that tlie marriage should take place. Flie 
father of Lbe suitor now presents the girl's father with forty rupees (formeriy 
eighty haodii of cotton oloth) aiiJ si^ (bu^ihum or kidundu) of 
fatbera now aiTange a date for the wedding. Early on the morning of the 
appointed day the women living in the girl’s village wUl bmld a but of aticlm and 
giasB, which is entered by the bride and bridegroom on the arrival of tim latter. 
Both have previonslv dressed thetnaclvca up in uew clothes, and emea leir 
b«lto wiO. »»..;».; or Bhre, »i«od rritl. »»«>. Tho briJ. ^ toko, .nth hor o 
cwmnut-BheU full of honey, Tho hrlde'a friemla accomiiany her mte the Imuse 
and for several days they aU sleep there. After this tlieir friends go home and 
leave them together. On lbe eighth day the bride pours tho honey from the coco- 
nut sliell into an earthen cooking pot, and, having mixeil it up woll with water, 

givflr« H to all tlHi diililren of the village. 

Utirisg tliiB time Uiis luiflhiiml doea not coliabU vviUi hia wife- The husband 
lives with his wife’s i»eople nntil the iiret child le horn, wiion hn returns to his 
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fatiisr'i} viHagej takiog wife and child with hito- Alter the Ijjrth tbs huahand meat 
present the lathee uf the girl with one large elophant tuek. On the daj of the 
wedding dances and feaatB are held. 

Among the WB-Sania each wife hoa her own house, and the hosband sleepe in 
turn in the house of eaek Men do not cohai.it with their wives during meaairua- 
tioD, ninth month of pt^nanoy, or after child-birth until the child is weaned, und 
during hunting. They do not cohabit diu'ing tho ninth tnoutli, as they say the 
child is likely to bo killed; after eldli-birth until the child is weaned, aa they Hjy 
the milk mipply of tiie mother will rim short; while hunting, ae tliey say Iho man 
will have had iuok, and see no animals to kill. 

■When a man visits the bouse of a friend tho latter will usually permit him to 
sleep in one of his wives* houses if he wiahes to stop the night. 

On the death of a man his widows become the property of the eldest btotber 
of tho deceased. If this Iwother has already three wives, he will hand the woiuen 
over to other men; but any etuldren born by these women ure his property. 

Women and ohildnm ate well treated an a tais. If a wife ia dl-trented by her 
husband, her father, or other male relations, will take her away from him. She 
will be liandod hack to him if ho brings her a present of ttwho for lier relations and 
promises not toUl-trcat her in tlie future. If a wife deserta her husband her father 
does not rerurn any property be has been paid for licr; but if slie re-mamoi, her 
new bualiand must pay to her former husbuud tho same amonnt of property os ho 
(tho former husband) originally paid to ber father for lier. If sba does not marry 
again, any children she liears are the property of tier husband. 

Old people are treated with raspccL 

During the period of menstruation a hiisliand may sleep in the same house as 
his wife, but must net cohabit with her, as the Wa-Sanm Inliove that if a man 
cohabits with a menstrnDna woman lie will become weak. 

Birth, 

Cbildieu ore much desired by the \WSania. About one month after a femalo 
child is iMwu the edges of the ohild’s pudenda are out by a wouum with a hirdv, 
(razor). The raw edges are then placed together, and the child's legs aro tightly 
strapped together so that tho raw surfatea of Uia [larte grow Uigether, leaving only 
a anmll hole to allow the child to micturate. 'When the tieah has become united, 
the child's legs are untied 

After the birth of her first child the mother remains in her houao for three 
weeks, only leaving it for purposes of nature. Wlieu it is necessary for her to 
leave her home she csoveia her face with a cloth After the birth of other children, 
say the eecond and third, tlie mother remaius indoors for two weeks. She will, 
however, renmin indoors for Rcven days only after birth of any children after the third. 

During the period of saclnsiaii alter the hirtli of a child the moilier eats only 
honey miie*! with hot water. During this time the husltaud does uot live in the 
IioiiBe. but with a friend or with anotlmr wife. The mothtr h lonkstl after by one 
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of lier femfllu rektions. Ou tht: day the tcothcr leavea the liouae after tbe birtlr of 
«L child a cbt.ee b heUl, hot the tbiici«K b not aocompaiiied hy fcinstinfi. On rhia 
.by iho infant b named. The lirHt male child iKini is tiamiwi after the gnindfaiJ.er 
on lib father’a nide, and the first female l^rn U named after her gruiulmotliBr on 
the father's aide. The aecond iimle Imrn is niiiiiwi after the eldest brother of the 
fliandinother on the fatber'a Hide. The accond female t«ra is nameti after the wife 
of the ehiest brother of grandiuotlier cm the father's aide. The third nmie b named 
after the eldest uncle on the father's side. The third female la named after the 
eldeat aunt on Oie father’s side, If the falher has no brothers or sbters the tliird 
male will be named after the eldest brother of the mother; the tliird female wUL 

be named after the oldest sister of the mother. 

The child's head ta shaved on tho day that tlie navel string separates from its 
mother The navel stiingis then tied nr with ftesbly cut hair from the child’s 
heed in a cloth worn by the child, and is left there imtil the day the child «m 
^alk On that day the navel string and hair are taken by the child's father and 
thrown into a running stn»m. Children bora feet first are taken out and left to 

die in the bush. ,. .. -n , i . » 

Children ore suckled for about a year. If the mother dies, it w.U l« banded 

over to one of the mother’s female miotiona to auckte. When the child is iveancl 
the father will give a present of cloth to the woman who has weaned it 

Males are circumcised when they reach tho age of three or four yearn. Tliey 
are ciTeumcised by a KWr (doctor), and much k drunk on the aiieumci«on 

day. After the oiMraUon the t«itients remain in the bouflo iinUl they have 
recovered, and for tho first seven days arc given honey mixed with o very little 

'*''*^The Wft-Sania Jo not chip, fils, or taka out their teeth unless Hufletiag from 

taotliflcbe. when the painful tooth will 1« oxtraoted. 

Males have one stnall hole bored in the lol« of each ear whoa aliout two and 
fl.hnlf years cl<L At about tlie same age females have one hole bored m the lol« 

of e^wsli ea3f( tinJ 


Prt^erOt, 

Every chm has ite particular mark for the identification of property, and each 
B,ember has in addition hia own private mark. They are very partieuW in 
puttin- both marks on their arrows, so that in the event of their 
wbieb afterwards died, evetyoao wlm saw the arrow sticking in it would know who 

liad killed it, and in consequence whose preperty it was. 

11 a man womnla an olapbant which subsequently diea. and another man 
findin" lha dead beast eteals the tusks, the man whose pioperty the tuskfi really are, 
wiU if be heora of the theft, go to tho thief and teU him to hand over the stolen 
PToierty. If he denies the theft he must go with the accuser to the place where 
the elephant died, and placing Ms right hand ou its skull, say, “If 1 have stol^ 
the tuaka which belong to the accuser, may I die." The Wa-Sanm are very afmid 
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of taking tills miK ^ tliief rather thuD take it usually hnade over the 
stolen property. 

A person finding a iloaEl elupluint with on arrow af another luan^s in It will 
report tho Imt to lura. imd reoeives a reward which varies fi'om two ciijjees to 
twenty^ accocding to the sijse of the luaks. The flesh of the dead beaat ia cojiiinon 
property. 

Tho mail firing the flrat shot into an olcptiant keeps one tusk if the beast is 
eventually killed^ the other ia sold and the proceetla divided up ajnong?.t tlw 
remaming litmters. 

Pit>]}erty dasoands to soilb, the elder ones gattiog a latger almro than tlie 
younger^ If there are do sons tho property would all go Ut the eldt^t brother of 
the deceased^ ^Voiuen are not allowed lo mUarit property^ 

Formally the Wa-Sania owned alaves, who were bought from the Araba. 
These people, however, w'ore ti^Cod more aa friends than slavea^ aud freely 
intorniarried with the Wo-Sanio. ChildroD by [lareiita, one of whom a slave, 
have the same status as other ehildren» 

Fir^\ 

Fire ifl produced by frietjou made between two sticks^ one herd and the other 
somewhat softer. A hole about i inch m diametor ts made in the liard stick ami 
the point of the softer one is thou placed in it, aud frietion made by twisring tho 
latter round bsckwartlB and forwards hetweeu the palms of the bauds until fire b 
produced. The liard fire stick is called and the softer one nnJtum ; both 

arc obtiiined from the tree. 

Food. 

Wa-Sania do not eat fish or any carnivoioua aniuialp noitlier do they cat 
baboons^ monkeys^oatriobes^ or the stomach of tlic elephant or rhinoceros Women 
are for bidden to cat pig oe zebra. They do not store food for future use, and in 
consequence are freqileititly hungr)% 

Tliey drink iemba prepared from honey* and from the juice of the liyphanie or 
borassua palm. They also buy maile by SwahLlia and others from the 

coconut palm^ 

Men and wOTnen eat separutely. Male and femido children eat together until 
they ftto about two yeora old; tbe boys will then cat with their fathers and the 
girls vrith their mothers- 

Jhaik^ 

Wlien a person dies the corpse ia washed in cold water; if a male by a mide 
of tlm same m deceased, and if a female by a femaJe of the came age, 
Tho above only applies to grown up people* If a cldld dies, a grown up person of 
tho same Bex wiU wash the corpse. After the corpse is washed it ia wrapped up 
in a white doth and laid on a graas ninL; it is then carried by men to tlm grave 
which has been prepsrcil lor it in the bush near the village^ The gross rant is laid 
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at the bottom of the iJtavB and Binall upright sticks txw driveu into Ibo ground 
and dose together round its edges; the corpse ts laid on this unit and cjovered over 
by anotiicr mat Earth U then filled in. Before the bniiBl all the omaiaants of 
deesaaed are taken off the body. Men ore buried lying on tbeir right side and 
women on tbek left. 

If a ebild is Btillhom or dies before it is eight tlaye old it is buried in the 
bouse by the women; males do not attend its funemL Female children under 
eight days old are buried in tlie left half of the houso as one enters the door, and 
moles on the right half. 

On the death of a child seven days' mourning arc observed, hnt for an adult 
days of niouniing vary from two to eeven. During dajia of mourning for a wife 
aud tin til be ro-rannries, a husband will wear round liia neck the bead ornamentfl 
fonnarly worn by hia wife, and docs not grease Iiia body. During days of 
inonming for a busband a widow will wear hia bow stting tied round her neck, and 
doc* not grease her body. 

If an adult person dies in a bouse the house is broken down. Formerly the 
wliolo village was deserted, but in tliese days the occupunts remain in it. After 
liandling a corpse a M’Sania will wash his hauda Immediately after a burial all 

males present will wash tbeir bands and feet. On the day on which the period 
of mourning finishca, the malca of the village have their heads shaved. The 
Wa-Sattb do not believe in any form of reaiirreotion. Peraoas killed by wild 
animals in the bush are not buried, os they say that if the corpse is buried many 
more of tlicni will be kHled in a Bimilsr manner. 

Jlitrder, 

If n man kills A m AO lie must give one female to the relations of the deceased; 
if a female is killod two females must be given to the relations of the deceased. 
If the muidena* refuses to pay up he is killed in the same manner that be killed 
bis victim. If n wife cniiimlts a mnrder and lier husband refoficB to pay up the 
fine, lie is kiUeil, tbo woman is not ptinishod. If a man escaijcs after committing 
murder and gel» avmy altogotber, bis noaroat male rolaticn will be called upon to 
]jay up the fine; if he refnees ho is killed. If the murdeter has no mule rolationa 
his clan will bo called upon to pay the fine ; if they refuse, one of thoir male 
members is killeii by meiubers of the dan of the deceased. If a ninrdarer pays up 
the fine be will buy a sheep and kill it, A feast is made, w’bich is attended by the 
male mlatioua of docoased and others. Aa soon os the animal is killed, its stomach 
is cut open by tho niuidereT. All tlmse present of the mnrdarer'fl clan and of the 
clan of deceased will dip tbeir left hands into tho blood in the sheep's stomacb, and 
each clan will sprinkle blood over tho members of the other. 

Blood Brotherhoodt 

The 'Wa-Sanio only make blood brotherhood with the ’Wa'Giriama. A goat 
in brought by one of the portie* to the spot where the ceremony is to take place. 
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The Ginamii will adze it hj the liind legs and the M'Sania hy its forelega nud 
the father of one of|thom will out ite throat with o knife- If neither of them has 
a father Uving, the goat will killed by the head Gmoma freest 

The ootitiueutig parties now sit down oppodte eoeh other and eueh man will 
make two ouu on the breagt bone o-f the other with a knife ao that blood Hovra 
In tbe meantime the man wbo killed the goat Itoa takeu out its liver and is 
roosting it at the hre^ When the meat h slightly cooked he cuts off two pieces 
from it and hondB one to each of the contracting parties, who take it and rub it in 
ihe blood on thebr own nheet. Each of these will now liand his piece of meal to 
the other and promises to help him in everythingi and in fiitnio to look upon 
him aa Ida brother. Each eata the ameorad with tlie blood of the other, and 
the ceremony is dnished. 

Ckk/taiviMp. 

The Wa-Sonia are governed by one principal chief, and chiefs over each clan* 
tbo former being a member of the Gamada clan. On the death of the chief the 
cliiertainahip will descend to his eldest brother, or to his oldest son if ho has au 
brother If tlie chief is a minor the elders will elect a man to lock after afTalr.^ 
until be becomes a man. A chief is assisted in his councils by Ms elders* but it is 
ho who finally givos a dccisiou on any mattor, 

Tiie $uficeesor to chieftainship will take over bii diiliea at the first waning 
of the tnoou after the death of the former eliief. Oa this day be wears a kUtimhi 
doth from Ida waist to hia ankles* a dark cloth over Ms ebouldera and a white 
turban ratxud Ms head; in bis right band he conios a of honey boor. A 

biillook b killed by bitn witli his own hand and a feast and dance held. AH 
present eat of the meatp but the young men and children do not dance or drink 
beer. Tbe dancing is done by the old men and the women. 

The Wa-Sania year starts in April and consists of tw'elvo mouths, divided up 
into three penods of four months each. 

The let period Is called Ounn. 

2nd ,, j, Adohm* 

3rd ,* ,p 

Ck>unt is kept of the daya by making a noteb in a stick for each day. When 
the mouth is finished the stick is placed aside and a fresh one started Tjjho is 
calculated by the aucu A rainbow is called PM which means God's l> 0 Wp 

When an edipso ol tho moan occurs they say it has fallen into water* and on 
these occasions tbe women dance until it reappears again ; during an eclipi^ of Llm 
moon men do net cohabit with women. 

Blood of a hiunaii being oocidenlally sbed is oovered up with earth, os it b 
considered to bring bud luck to others who look at it. 

If a person sneezes many times it is said that eoiiiEH^De is saying evH things of 
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iho sneezer; if a pon^u snees^ea unly it is believed that someone ie apesiking 
well of him, 

A pereoD is mid to jawD lx!<^iise be ia cither aleepj or hungry* 

The Wa'&uiia most Birongly object to bemg coiinted, ae they believe that one 
of those who wore coimi^d would (lio shortly afterwtirds. 

The Wa-Suiita say that God first made one man who Ih'nd for a long time 
alone At one periml of hia existence there was darkness for seven days, and 
towards the end of these days the man^ feeling very loiiol}\ called out and beeeeched 
God to bring him acoiupanbn; having oalled on God he atretehed out \m hand 
and felt something lying near him^ nnd on the eighth day when the darkne^ passed 
away bo saw tlmt God hod brought hint a woman to be his matOp 

l^ple are not allowed to cross ov^ each otlier^s aliudowsw They consider it 
is a bad thing to stop over (Jie body of a sleeping person^ as if the latter is dok the 
»ame smkne^ will lay hold of the one whn steps over the sloepor and versd. 

NoiU are kept short to prevent them from splitting, Fiocos cut off from the 
nails are buried in the ground on the spot whero they wore outp as they say that 
these pieces are ponions of their bodies If a parson loseHanj port of Ids body, 
sach as an ann or a leg, it is buried in the ground, but without rites. IVTien a 
child loses its milk teeth it will stand up la the village with its lags apartp and 
taking the teeth in its Iiand will iMnd down^ and throw the teeth between ita legs 
and say “ go m the place we Until came from when I waa boriL" 

When a man $pits ho will cover the spittle up with eatiiL TpYhen spittle 
a<x:iilentaily falls on another p^mon it h mU to be a sign that the two people are 
friendly disposed towards one another. 

If an earthqiiake occurs the Wa-Sania hold a dance and much beer isdnink 
by the men and women; a fire b lightei] and fa/^ta scant is placed on it as an 
oSbring to apj^case the anger of Infatamunukp a Huiip45sed devil, who is said to live in 
the centre of the earth; they say that unless, tliis offering k made a famine will occur. 

They eay that thunder is caused by God running along the tops of the oluuda 
and shaking the dried skin of aome immense aoinmL They believe that God's 
wife at tiiues waves her arms about and timt lightning la the glint from the 
omcmitrnt^ worn on thetiL 

Before he enters tlie married state a nmu b not pennitted to grow a besard, 
Jlon shave the hair rouuil their private parts and women pull out, the Imir growing 
there. Wa-Sania alw^nys keep the hair of their heatb fairly short. 

Wa-Sania do not make any iron implemfinia, Knivea and aitow-lmads are 
bought frnin Swahilis and oGiera. 

Them are two or thmc penojinent vUUgca inhabited by the Wa-Sonia, but aa 
a rule they do not build pernmimtiti hnU. tlieir iLsbitaldona are small, round in 
shape, and mode ol gross and bouglia 

Wa-Sania do not trade amongst tliemflelves, but with the Wa-Giriania, 
Swahilis and other pooplc^ utchauging ivosy and rubber for rupees or fowL 
Formerly cotton cloth passed for money among them, hut now they aU know 
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the value of the mpee. They are ea a rule uiost geneToiia to each otherp ftod one 
persOD obtaming monoj tteually koepa only a portion for bitn^lf, anti dividtsa the 
remaiQder up amongat hia rektiona and frionda 

The Wa-Sank bdievo that faitnerly human beings did not die until one day 
a liiaid fDibleh*) appeared and said to thexUp. ^ All of you know tliat the moon dies 
and risea again, but human boinga will die and rise no mors** Tlioy eay that from 
that day human beings commenced to die* 

They say that formerly iho Wa-Saaia did not marry until opo day one of 
their eldnra^ calling a mcDting of the tribe, pointed out to them that tlaoy wore 
like animals, knowing no father or mother. The matter was discussed by tho^ 
present and they decided to inuny. 

Tliey say that originally they always ate meat raw, until a woman on going to 
gather firewood found a dead rhinoceros which had kiUed itsell by running on to 
a stake; near the carcass she saw a fire, and cutting off some flesh from the dead 
beast^ cooked ami ute it. From that day the tribe started cooking meat. 

Originally all the tribes of the earth are said to hare known ouly one language^ 
but during a severe famine everyone went mad and wandereil in all dkoctiomi, 
jabbering strange words, and thos the different langm^es started. 

Tak^ 

One day a small sea bird was hopping about olose to the sea when the tide 
WHS on the ebbp pfeking up food^ it was aocosted by an elephant who asked it what 
it was doing. Oh " said the bind, ** can't you see I am drinking water; if you wait 
a bit you will obaerve that the sea gets less." The oLephant waited for a while 
and saw that the water gmduatly receded from the shore. Before he left, the bird 
said, "" Come back to-tuomiw and I will be sick and throw out all the water from 
my stomachp" at the same time meutioidtig an hour at which it knew that the 
tide would be on the flow* At the appointed time tlm two met near the shore, 
and the bird Hying to the edge of the sea slighted and commem^ hopping aliout 
pretending to he sick the whole time, and the elephant marvelling greatly^ saw tha 
water gxtidualJy incres^. 

After a time the bird turning to the elepliaufc said, ** Yesterday yon saw Umt 
1 who am so small and inBigniflcaut was able to drink a large qnantity of water* 
Surely you who are so iiameuao will be able to drink the sea dry 3The elephant, 
not wishing to be outdone by a small bird, started drinking tjie salt wutetp and in a 
short time died from the eQbctsi The bird theu hew off laughing at the elcptiaiit's 
foolishness. 

( 2 .) 

0ns day a lion went to his friend the harep whom he knew to be very devet, 
and told him that unless he could catch some gsine to eat he would shorti}" die of 
hunger. Tlje liarc said to liim, "1 wilt invite a number of aiiinials to coma here 

■ It IS EisujLlly tilt: ILmnl whd bdags this taeiBsgip wberti the myth ii feuad, the dismvleoi] 
haviog brtia previuiuly to uuiDLtac^ the tasn will revive.—G. W, 
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for a fiance, hui fintt of all 1 must bury you m the sand.'' The lion iigiwd, and 
tbfl bore* ha^dag tirat buried him, ^enl out and ai^ked «evem! aminak to oomo and 
join in a dunce he was givin"; some of them accepted his invitation and followed 
him to a spot near where the lion lay buried. Wlien the osacmblcd guests were 
busy dancing the lion rose up from hb pla-oe of concaalnient and killed as many 
as he wanted^ Having thanked the hare for hb assistance he commenced to satisfy 
his hmiger* 

(3.) 

Very many years ago lire and -water were friends. One day^ however, a fire 
was sitting near some waioFp when the latUir rose up and CKtmgnUhed From 
that day to thija fire lieen afraid of water, and aToids going near it H posaible. 

( 4 .) 

Once during a drought all the beos^ of the jungle met together to consider 
what stepa they should Lake to get w'ater* All agreed that they would help to dig 
n large welb e^coept the Imre, who was htzy, and did not waul to work* The other 
animals w^ere very au^^rj, and told him tliut if he would not assist them he would 
ijot 1)0 allowed to drink from theLr well. The hare replied that if he w-anteti water 
he could always get il. When the well waa complotOflp the hare, who was very 
thirsty, with him a pot of honejv proc4M!ded to the well, where he saw u 

young elephant keeping gnanl^ On tfociug him the elephant aske^l him for aomo 
honey; the hare repliedt ” 1 will give you honey if yon will allow me to drinks hut 
as I am afraid you will cutcli me when I am drinking, you must hret of all 
let me tie op your hind The elephant ngreed, ami the hare having securely 

fastened his lutid Itga, gave liim a little honey. He then proceeded to drink as 
umiih water as he wanted i having dona this hu thtew earth Into the water and 
made it aa dirty as poasible. The eleplinnt was very angry hut could do uotliing 
as his legs were tied. lu the evening the auimala came to drink and found him 
srill tied upj and the water filthy. Tlio young elephont'a father was very uJigiy> 
and beat liia son severely for allowing hiuisell to he fooled by their common enemy 
the hare. 

The following day the lion was left in diarge, but he, too, was tinabln to resist 
the honey cniiningly offered him by the bore, and allowed himaolf to be tied up, 
and the animals coming for their evening drink found him lying helpless, and the 
water as dirty as before. On the third day tho elephant nitlni'ed a turtle to conceal 
himself in the water, and if the hare came to drink to sen® hold of him. About 
mid-day the hare eamo to the well, and s^itiefying hiinseli that aobcKly was about^ 
went down to drink. As oiwu as he put his paw into the water the turtle seized 
it ill hia month and held on tightly until the evoding, When the elephant arrived 
he laughed loudly on seeing that hia ruse had aucii^cded, and at lust the wilj* hare 
had been caught. He then abarted off to get some repo with whidi to tie the 
captive up. The harOp however, said, Don’t bother to go and get rope, there are 
plenty of banana trees here, tic mo up with Btripa taken from their leaves."’ The 
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okphant did so, and leading tho hare lying in the aun went off to search for a Btick 
with wtiich to beiU him* While he wns away tlie aim rapidly driecl tip the leaves 
with whioh the hnro was bonnul and made them m brittle tliat he w™ able lo 
break them without much effortp (ind he ran off* When the elephant retnruefl he 
found that hie captive Iiad dbappeared. 

(60 

M^iny years ago a dispute aroao amongst all the auiniala and reptiles os to 
who should be king over theni^ After a lot of talk it waa or ranged tliiit they 
shonld all start from a certain a[iot and race to a foileti trunk, which they all 
knew of in the forest. When they tiad assembled at the etoiting-pnint the 
chameleon elinibe^i np a bnsh just l>ehind the waterbuek am] eei:ted hold of itn 
tail. On the word 1>eing given to start, tlie waterbnek dashed o(r» aasily reocbcil 
the winning-post firsts and turned round to laugh at the others^ whorenpoit the 
chameleon jumped on the tree trunk and called out^ ^'Wl;y ore yon kughingp 
can't you see that I am here before you ?** The water buck turning roundp to his 
amazement found the cliameleon sitting on the w'inning-posL HOj however* 
acknowledged tlmt he was beaten and the ebamoteoa wof^ appointed kin^ 

m 

A lion who lived near a small forest bird colled Ndondu was continually 
kughing at the latter, who he said haxi a feeble voice. Tbia imnoyed the Sfdundu, 
who one day told the Uon that when bo [iroccedcd to hunt game the next day he 
would aecompany liim and arranged witli him that immediately the lion killed 
any thing they would both cry out. and their reAtiective wEviss on bearing their 
liusband's call would cook their dinuera. Tliat evening the Ndundu eddied togetjier 
all Ilia n^latiomi, and arranged with them that when be and the lion went off to hunt 
the following day* they should fly after them and dmlriljitite thomeelvea atnng the wny^ 
BO that when he called ont, the one nearest him would be ab!o to hear, and call out 
to the next and so on until hi.^ wife Jiennl the ciy. The next moining the lion 
uud Xdundu went off, and, unknown to the former, were foliowe<i by the latter's 
relations. After travelling a long distaDoe, the lion killc^i a zebra and at once 
emitted three terrific roars; the ^dundu al^ ehirpeil three times, snd thechirpa 
wore heaid by hia relations nearest him, who possecl it on* until his wife hearing 
the cry. cooked her busband^s dinner. When the lion bad satisfied bis hunger he 
Olid his companioiks went houie. On thoir arrival they found that the Xijundifs 
wife bad prepared her Uusbanffs dinner^ but the lioness hod prepared noae. The 
lion was very angry and scolded hia wife, who replied that she had not heard bim 
roar or sbe would have cooked food for him» 

Tbo ydondu^s wife, however, said she had heard her husband^s call a long 
while agOr on hearing it Imd started preparing the food. The lion waa very 
annoyed to find, as he imagined* tiiat the Ndundu’^s voice was louder than hia* but 
in the future did not aggravate the bird by taughing at him. 
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ON CERTjUN FIIYS[CAL CHATIACTERS OF THE NEGROES OF 
THE CONGO FliEE STATE AND NIGERIA. 

Brinfj it S^ri oH J/h Jf. T&nhif^ 

Uk r. Ar Joyce, Mr, P. A* Thibet^ and Mr. Frank Comer, M.ItC.S, 


By AiiTiroifc Kettu, ILD., ConfierYntor of tlie Musounip liojal College of Surgeons. 

EogloiKl. ^ 

[With F^m^tes I-IV.] 

At tbe present tirae the atfinitiGa and relationships mneng the great conglomaration 
of negro tribea found between Uie extreme of ilie Guinea Coast, oit the west, and 
the sonree of the Congo, in the aouth-cfistpare obscuro md dilGcidt to tmraveL For 
their solution we require a very extooftive series of ohaervationSp mmy looto than 
wo hav’e now wt onr dieposal, but we con m\y hope to obtain hucIi h series by a 
eptematie pablicatiou of such as oonie to hand. The uhservatioiis published here 
relate to atnalJ groups of natives and liznited aenea of omnia, but they oje from 
ihoae parts of Africa which are imperfectly kuowzip and from whicli every couLribu- 
tion is welcome. 

The nmterial at the writer*a disposal is tho following:— 

(ff) Ml, Einii Torday^a meaaurcuiont of idbea in the Congo Free State, They 
relate to the mastinmio head leiigthp head breadth, nose Ictigth and 
breadth, hizygomatic widtli* upper faco length and total face length, 
cireunifercnoo of head, stature, spaUj pigmeutatinn^ hair, and mutilatifinB 
of teeth. 

Ilia uhi 9 cr\*utiotis are published in full in the tables at the cad of this rei)ort 
and relate to 31 Individimb {63 male, IS fomalo)^ In dealing with Ida measuremOdU 
1 have divided the tiibos into tlie following groups:— 

L The BushongOp 18 males, 2 females, from the Sankuru River in tho 
south mentral jjart of the State. 

ii. The llasolcD, 11 lualeSp 4 females, from tlic eaaiom rt-gion of the State, 

at the coufluenco of the Aruwimi with the Congo. 

iii. TIkC Sango, 10 mates from the Mubaiigi River in the north-centxal part 

at tlie State; a people a peaking a uod-lkuilu language. 
iv« A lujseellaneoufi group of 24 molea from vnrioua pirts of the State: 
6 Dom the north-eastern part of the State—Amnde^ Momuu^ 
Baiigclime, etc,; 6 Ironi Uie nortli hank of the northern bend of 
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the Congo—BjiDgakp Gntobe^ Bula, etc-; and the remainder itctm 
the eoutb-eaatern part—Bapoto* etc, I purpoaely placed the tepre* 
$eatative$ of vatioii^ tribes together to coaipAre auch a cotppoaiie 
group with the three others whioh aru regarded as uatoral trili€& 

V. A mmjelkneoaa group of 12 females from varioue ports: 5 Gotnl^— 
north bend of Congo | 2 Bapoto and 3 Mougivt from the north- 
centml rt^on. 

(t) Mr. Tordoy's coIlectioD of the orania of the Bate tala, a tnbo in the aouth- 
ceutral regiou of the Free ^tate l>etween tlte souit^ of the Saukuru and 
Loniami Bivera. This collection is now in the MiiBcnm uf the Boyal 
Collie of Bnrgcone, and oouiiiats of crania, belongiDg to immature 
subjects and adult nmles and females. Tl^e detailed messurementa of 
this collection have been made by pupils of Professor Karl Pearson, who 
will publish tbem. Meantime he has kindly supplieil me with the mean 
of the chief measurements. Here I pubt^b certain results and dJagrums 
of some of those crania inade by a new^ systoni of menanrements. 

<c) Mr. P, A. Talt^t^s mi.mnreniontpS of certain tribes in the soutli-oastern 
(Oban) distriot of British Nigeria. Those tribes are nati%'cs of a region 
to the east of the Cross Eivor. Mr. TalboPs meiuranmicnU are similar in 
nature to those of Mr. Totday. Wo have thm an opportunity of 
comparing the physii^ne of Kigcriuji with Cougoleso natives- The tribes? 
included bi his measurements m-e:— 

The Ekoi^ 23 male, 1 female, chkfly from Ol>an, a U:>\vn to ilio cast 
of the Kiva Biver, 

The Korawp, 13 males, 4 females, Iiinuig eastward a frorn the Ekoi 
and oh the liorder uf the Gennan Camen^ns, 

Tlie Kahilftp 10 males, to the west of the Kkoi of the upper stretches 
of the Calalior Rivair. 

A nuscdloueoua group, 9 males, 2 from Cnlai}ar«4 from TJyanga lo 
the weal of the Kabile, the 3 remjuning individuals being from further 
west still. Thus the four groups w^e have to deal with come from that 
part of Nigeria w^hich lies between the border of the German Canieroons 
nml the Cross River The order of the tribee from cast to west is: the 
Korawp, the Ekoi, the Kabila, the miscellaueoua groups 

L Five crania found by Blr. Talbot in tlie Ekoi country—3 were 
proljably of malea, 2 of fcmalea. 

iL Five crania which Mr* Frank Comer placed at my disx>06al which were 
cibcained from the delta of the Niger—at Og<>ni, near Bcmny, Tlie 
CTania came from a dijtrict about 100 miles to the south-west of 
Mr. TallKJt'fi dJatriet 

TIic south-eastern part of Nigeria lU^s on llie border line iMitw'eeu the 
Sudanese and Bantu-speaking u^roea. Mr. Corner's uruiiia come from a non- 
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Baatu country, wtile Mr, Torday^e material comes chi^fiy from what may be 
regarded as a typical Bantu negro oountiy. One object I have Icept in nund was 
to see how fat the Badto-s^peaking negroes could be diatiziguislied from the 
non-Bantu. Besides the data thus placed at my diaposal 1 had also the coUeetdon 
of cTania in the Muneam of the Boyal College of Singeojos, England, from the west 
coaETt of Africa, and Professor Watorston^ report on the anthropological data 
collected by the late Dr, MacTier Pinie in Jiia eojonm amongst the Nilotic 
negroes,^ as well oa the monographs puhUahed bj Dr. Frank Shrubsall is various 
numbers of this JouttioI, and the writings of Sir Harry Johjoston, which have 
been of great service to me. 

In older to obtain some conception of tha vartoua groups of negroes 
dealt with in this paper I propose to first with the data rebting to their 
Btatare. Table 1 giToe the mefin stature for each group and a rough conception of 
the degree to which stature varied from individual to mdivicluaL Placed according 
to the degreo of stature the order of the tribes is as follows:— 


C. Miecellsueous Congo group,.. 

1652 

mm_ 

C. Baseko 

1658 


1^ ■ ^WiOia wp 

1076 


C* ^OUgO •■41 mm.m 

1088 

IP 

N Miecellaneoua Nigeriim group 

IC94 

PI 

hi ■ FlkOl .1. -r.v 

170e 

p+ 

N, Kabita 

1727 


C. Bnsbongo 

1747 

w 


Thus the Nigerum tribes are taller tlmn the Congolese with two eieeptioos: Llie 
Nigeriari Koniwp are in the more diminuUve group, the Congolese Buehongo in the 
taller. We shall see that in many chaiactera the Buehongo are marked out from 
the surrouiiding tribes; ilia stature of the Komwp—a tribe on tha border of the 
German Cameroon^—is reduced by the incliiaion of two iiidividuBls alitioat of 
pygmy stature. A pygmy tribe* the BateUe, ooctura towards the north of the 
German Cameroons. Stature is not a chaiacter which will eerve to mark shorpiy 
0 ^ the Bontu-speoking people from the Sudanese. The Nigerian Ekoi and KabOa 
are much the same height m the Fcrtit and Nyam-Nyam tribes of the Sudan, but 
the males of Darfur are shorter and approach the Congolt^ Sango tribe in stature. 
Tlie Buslmugo of tha Congo are nearly eq^ual in atature to the Bunina, who livo on 
the western lK:Mdera of Abyssinia, but foU some 50 mm. 6hort of the mean stature 
of the Dinkas. If vve include as a middle group those tribes botweeix 1690 inm. 
and 1729 mm. in stature with choee belov^ os a leaeor stature group and those 
above as a greatCTi then we have the following table:— 


^ Htpifft ^pan {Am PApMtad C^um^en of of iko A'llpfu TVlW, by UllTid 

W iLtAmtoD, AUD., frcEu the AatlkTO{KxIoglc9il I^bDratorv of Bdlnlmi^h UaiTejiity* 1906L 
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Nigerian. 

Cungolefle. 


r 

Koiuwp 

Jdbcdlaiieoiis group 

Fur 

Lesser Stature .,*c 

— 

Basoko 

— 

L 

— 

Sango 

— 

f 

MisoeUoDeous ^np 

_ 

Fartii 

Medium ... 

Ekoi 

” 1 

— 

L 

Kabila 

— 


Greater Stature ... < 

— 

Bushongc 

Burun 

1 



Dinka 


Span.mut Hit rdatioiifhip to sUUutc — Sir lli^y Johnston describes long arms 
and ahon legs as chamcteiiBiic of the Forest type of African n^rc. IVc €']cpect 
iu nn mdividool of the Forest^negro type that the span will bo con-siderably 
greater Lbau the atatnro. In tho Nilotic type of negrOp in which the lower limba 
are long, the apan niay Imj atolntoly much greater titan in tiie Forest typo of 
negro and yet w!ien compared to the stature of tbo bcKiy bo much li^ For that 
roaAOn I ant moliued to lay greater weight ou the abaoluto rathei tbaii on the 
relative extent of the spaii. Of tbo variouif groups of negroes—Niger* Congo and 
Nilotic—mclnded in Table II, the Korawp, a Nigerian tribe, are the moat reniatk- 
able. In their atatnre they belong to the dwarfiah group, while the Kabila living 
in fi country some dUtauco to tJjc west of them are placed in the taller group, but 
ID respect of ahaoluto apan the Komwps take a place conaidBrably above the 
Kabila; evidently in the Kurawp the logs are ehorL Ttieir span b 122 nun, 
greater than their height (the span is 7 per cent, greater thaji the stature}. INvo 
of the rather diminutive Congo tribes—the Basoko and Sango—show an opposite 
extreme; the span is only 3 to 4 per cent greater tlion the stature. The more 
massive Ruahongo—also a Congo tribe. Bke the Bongo and Xytmi-Nyani tribes of 
the Sudan, show absolutely and relatively a great spaii~5 la 6 per cent, more 
tlian the stature. The Ekoi (Nigerian)* the FertJt and Fur (Suebn) tribes show 
a mediam excess of spuij over stature 2 to 4 per cent* The typical Nilotic negroes 
(Binka and Barun), although the span is absolutely very great, belong to the 
medium group. Thus as regards span we get only a slight mdIcaliozL lo the 
probable afEUiities of the tribes; the Buehongo are marked out from the other 
Congo tribes and hud tbeir allied in the Nyom-Nyani of the Sudan and dre Komwp 
and Kabila of Nigeria. Topinord gives the span as IDS per cent, of the stature 
for negroes in the United States ; none of the groups dealt with here reach that 
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figure^ jH thi? inajor^tj of tUo AtnoWcan tic^groea were ori^naUy natives of the 
Jfigeriim and Ci>ngo regioriB^ In the woieeu the diffetmce btstween span and stature 
is I&SA than in tiioiL In the ahsolute apiuij. absolute statnre and relationahip of the 
one to the other there m an extmne il^ree of IndiTidiiBl variation in both male 
and female^ If we may divide these tribes into tliree groupa, placing those with a 
fi|Aii Let ween IToO^-SSJ in the middle, and the otheta in upper and lower groups^ then 
thejuiscelkneous Congo, the B&iioho (Congo). Sango (Conga), miscellaneous Nigeriau 
must go in the lower* the Fertit, the,Fur (Smlan)p the Ekoi. the KaLUa^the Koniwp 
(Xiger) in the middle; the Xymn-NyanipBiirun. Bushongo and Ihuka in the higher 
—all the latter l>oing located in the Sudan except the Bushango. In stature and 
iu span tlio Congoleae BuBhongo find their ueamt allies in the KiUftio negroes. 

One of the mniii objects 1 had in view was to see if tJie mhabiuuits in the 
south-eastern part of STigeria may Ua reg^irded ns a northern extension of the 
tabes feund within ttia watershod of the Congo or ate, as is at present supposed 
by loonyr a southward exteusion of the ty|Je of negro usually clasEi^ as 
Statiiro Ilos not a^bted us greatly; the Korawp sre short legged, long armed, of 
lowstaturf^, and prosumahly of that type to wliich Sir Barry John^Um hwB given 
the no^uo of Forest negroL The Kahihi mid Kkoi are mtlier of tlie Nilotic type, 
while tlio misoelLuieous group dmwu from further west—nearer ilie Niger—are of 
low statu le, as an- inmiy of the Congolese tribes, Wn shall see, how^ever, when we 
come to ileaJ with the foroj of head that there h a uiarktKl difTetonce between the 
aomowhat dwnrhsh Kigeiiana and the Cong£>leskj irilxsj of low gtaturo. To further 
ussifit IIS in forming a pie Lure of the various tribes, 1 propose now to deal with tho 
characters of the nose. 

The charartf^r^ 0/ thr rwsiv— The shape aud proportions of the noae form one of 
the most dktiiiotive features of ttie negro* In the varioua groups included lu 
Table III an average or standard group may t>c arbitrarily demarcated in which the 
uiean dimeasiDuii of the width of the noiie at the aim varies from 4S u» mm. and 
from 44 to 45'0 in length, witti a larger and smaller nosed group to contain the races 
whicli Inll ahert or exceed tho mean. To a certain extent the dimensiona of the 
noHie indicate those of tho face. To the Imger-nosed group l^elong tho Nigemn 
Kabila anil Korawp and the Congo Buahongo, although the last named falln below 
tho major width limit, yet as regards length it exceeds any other tribe under 
consideration^ In the middle group am the Ekoi, mi&cellaiteous Niperion people, 
and the Eudatiesc Nyam-Nyam tfihe. In the smaller group are dio Congolese Sango, 
miseclLaneotii Congo peoples^ the Sudanese Fur trilje—all of wliich are also of 
small stature. In the For tit (Sudan) ami Basoko (Congo) the longth is of the 
lower group, hut the breadth cl tho middle standard; in tlio Binka, Biirim, Itongo 
(all Sudanese) the length ia of the middle staudsird but the breadth of tlie lowei 
fitanikrd. Thus in the Nigerian region we find the nose reaches itH pea test 
diniciisioms; in tlie Sudan and in the Congo regions we find tw 0 types^ one of 
medium length hut relatively narrow, and another wliich k short hut relatively and 
aheululely wide. If we urrange the^e tribes Into three groups, placing thoae Lo which 
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the breadth *4 the y? botwtK^ti 9fi and 09'9 per Mtit. uf tbe length ah a middle 
group, we fijid the CoTigol«5& ^S^tEigo ntid ];^asuko with die uibceliliineoiie Nigpirum 
ptwjple io the upper group (all of them small in stattire); the Kabiln (Nigeiiiiii), 
Fertile Fur (Sudaii)^ Kora^rp (Xigerkn)* Nyam-Xvam and Boriui (Sudan), and 
mii^llaueuus Congo in the middle group; the Ekoi (Xigcrlan)^ llougo and Diulm 
(Smlaticse), tkud the wide-nesed Buahongo (Congo) in the loiver or relativelj 
TiJiiTow-noeed gruup. U\ ^king to estimate the im;}orliiuce of nurrownees of no^ 
OH 11 eliaraotcr of race one miest ronionibor that the vriJth of the nose may be the 
result of a proceaa whioh seems to liO at work in all |woplo who are liTiug on 
tireparyd food. The palate aud face tend to become narrower ; the cheeks to he 
rutmated and the ooso to become more promtneot and narrow* One can understand 
how the wide and Ikt negto nose could, if sueli a teudeuej be at work, become a 
more prominent and narrower etnictuTO ; it may ai^ime such a charaeter mde- 
pcndenLly in voiioua raoea as a resyU of a prolonged aurTiyal in a state of African 
eivilhoLtion aa well aa of European ciyilisatiom At leimt the races liyiug in a 
primitive manner are tlm«e with wide flat Dooes. I am not inctined to agree with 
those who account for all anthropological character by aasuming that fiucii a 
chameter aa tlie ISnka noee betokens an tnfuaion of !^[editcrmneaii blood ; we have 
no reason to suppose that this oharaoter is not oa truly a character of the Dinka os 
hi^ black colour. X do not deny that Arab blood lioa been iu fused throughout the 
region of Africa wuth which 1 am dealing, but 1 do not think that the variotm 
types of nose found in the Xigerimi, Congo and Sudanese! tribes disalt wiUt here 
axe to bo regarded as a result of hyhridieatiom We finso in each tribe a tendency 
to production of a defioito tj'pe, wide am I ahoft in s^me< long and narrower in 
uriiorSj and 1 am inciined rather to hjok for nf&nity as mucli in the ah^folutc 
dimcDSicns aa in the proj>oii.inn tliat cine dimenaiou holds to another* Tliu 
Nigerian tribes am ehnnioterijsed by the maaaivctieas of the noae—its ahoolutc 
length na well as its absolute width, the Ekoi show mg aflinitieB to the eoritern 
tribes of the Sutlan more than the a them. The Buahongo* although in the relative 
proportiuu of width to length resen^bling tho Nilotic negroca, yet in ahsoluie 
measurements is associated with tho Kigerian Tho Sangn and Basokc 

have Tcmarkahly short noacs and proportioaataly very wide. Tljc mi^^ccllaiieous 
Congo gtoup, drawn chiefly from ilio nurth-oa^t im% of tlic CongOp liave nasal 
dimensious very similar to the adjommg fiudanese tribes—the Jfyjmi-Nyara, Ikjngo, 
Fur and FerriU Thu Nigerian Ekoi also come ntur to this group. Thii.s nasal 
cliaracters give tia no clear linca o| triJml division Isciwepn the t^ongo and Sudan 
regions beyond a xencleucy to narrowness in tho east and to width in the west and 
ehortness hi tJie centre of the Nfirthcrn Congo. 

Bmy nnirnar fia$al apaivrt ^—The manner in wddeh the anterior 

nasal oridee la houiidcfl in the dried cranium falls iuto three ty[iea: the most 
primitive or simian typo where the lateraJ margin of the aperture is continued on 
towanhi the olvootar morigin, the tower margin of the aperture being reunited and 
separaLed into right and loft by the naea] apme. la the vU^rmediaU type, of which 
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tfaore are tmny varieties, the ktei^l margin tiuna urwarda and a ridge from thre 
naaal (the i>araBeptal ridge, Macalisier) turns out towards it, but the two ara 
^parated and remain unfuseil. In tlio Euroj^on typo the parasopt&l ridges fuse 
with the lateml margin and thus the lower aperture of tlio nose is bounded by a 
aluirp edge. The following is the diflUdbutioii of these three nasal typea in the 
crania with which we are dealing:— 
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Tlie intermediate type prevails in oil Iritiea of negroes; in those of South 
Africa there is a tcudeucy to assume the European type; in those of West jlfrica— 
especially amongst the women—a tandency to tlie simian type* Amongst the 
Batctcla the women have the narrower and more sharply marked uoso^ but the 
aexoal differenoe is not constant amongst iho vorioua tribes^ as may be aenn from 
Tabic in. 

Charadert ef ihe /ooe.—Tim aygpnnitic arches, which afford a means of 
estimating the width of the facial part of the akuli^ give origin to two Important 
muaclca of Tnnatteatiou. Tliey am aesentially 0t4TiJCturefl coneemed in the mecbiuiiem 
cf masticatiun, and whoever would obtam an iusigiit intOi the cirGonistaTicca wluch 
regulate iho degroo of their ktcml projeettou and therefore of the width of face 
must first study the mcuhaniEin of maetlcatioiL The pealerior end of the arch 
boiiig attached to the base of the cranial cavity will be affocted to Bomo extent by 
all the circuuiRLaocea which aircot the shajie anti size of that cavity. The snLerior 
«nd of cadi amh is attached to the face projier, and hence ft UJ vary according to 
the narrowmess or width of tlie face* which may be regarded a* a bony scaffolding 
tJnrown otit to carry the ieetli and {lakte^ and tlieroFore in tho main part of the 
meehauisni of maatication. Thus, w hile the mdth bet ween the poatoiior parta of 
tho archos is induencotl by the width of the cranial cavity, the outerinr fjortsore 
subject tsi variations in the masticatory apparatus, and it is plain that we ought to 
record the anterior as woU as the pCKKterior bizygomatic width. We have to deal 
here with dia data at our djaposal, and they relate tnqm to tlie [posterior than to 
the anterior port of the arctL We hod in the maiti Lbat there are two tj'pea of 
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faces among men—ihb '/ride and short—where tlie muscles of mofitication are 
distinguished by their thtcknesa rather than by their tengtlu and a narrow and 
long face in which the niusdos of mastleatioti are characterised hr the length 
rather than tlie number uf their dbres. In the negro race the ]>Terailiug fortii of 
face is the wide short type. Iiideert the laterally projecting oheck-bones and 
zygomatie arches—es|)ecial)y t» regards the frontal braodth^is one of the ehamc* 
tcrisLica of the negro race, Xow of nil tlje tribes under ootudderatiou the Buahotigo 
has the greatest width of face; the diminutive Baaoko have the narrowest; in the 
first the bizy'gomatic width is I43’7 mm., in the second 138—a differanco of 
nearly 16 nun. If we may divide the tribca into three groups, placing those 
in which the bizygomatic diameter lies between l;i4 and 13711 mm. as tho 
middle division (sec Table IV>, then in the wide group are the Boshongo (Congo), 
the Nyani'Nyam (Sudan), the Fur (Sudan). Koratvp flTiger), Kabila (Kiger), Diuka 
(Sudan), Fcrdt (Sudan), and Batetela (Congo); in the middle gionp, the Songo 
and miscellaniioua Congo group, tlie Kkoi and mitsceUaneous iifiger group, and the 
Buruo (Sudan); in the amallcr norrow-foced group the Bongo (Sudan), and 
Basoko^the dwarfish Congo tribe. Thus oa regards width of foco the Nilotio 
negroes stand preeminent with exceptions in the Buruu and Bongo tribes; tho 
Congolese Busbongo, which in other points show affinities to the ifilotic and 
Nigerino trilics. agree ivith them also in this cliaracter. 

Hitherto I liavo said little of the anal I bm remark able group of skulls from 
the Niger Delta, placed at my disposal by Mr. Comer. They ara ehaiactetiscd by 
the shortness of the face (4fi.6 mm.) besides other fealuica of the skull which I 
shall describe presently. They fall at the end of the series showing the length of 
the face (sec Table Vy If wo take 61*9 nm. as the upper limit of the short-faced 
group, then with these Nigerian crania must be placed two other Nigerian groups; 
tlw lltoi and misceltancous group; also the Basoko. Sango and miscelhineoua 
Congolese ; but all the Sudanese triliea with the Kabila and Korawp of the Niger 
and tin; Biishongo full in the tiiedium groupt Only the Dinka exceed ttie upper 
limit of the medium group which I place at 68 ram. A consjilcraliDa of the 
proportiou of tho upper face length (jiawi-alveoJar) (o tlwj width (bizygomatia) 
also empbasizes tho remarkable character of the face of the crania from the 
Nigerian Delta. Faces fall naturally into three groups, the proportionally long, 
raodiutn, and short. The medium group inoludes thwe in which the face length is 
45 to 49-9 per coot, of the face width. Tho people of tho Niger Delta, tho 
miscellaneous Nigerian group, and the Sango belong to the series of the short- 
faced group; because of their wide bizygomatic measure me nts the Bushongo, the 
Nyam-Nyam and mUcclIanoous Gongolrae alw belong to this group. I think it will 
be found that the ciauift from the Nigerian Delta are w*orthy of consideration as a 
distinctive type ; the short wide face is only one of the more distinctive characters • 
we shall see that they are also well dilTerentifltca by the characters of tho cranium, 
and I stispect that the Congolese .Sango Imve more than a superficial resembianco to 
the typo which apparently finds its purest repregentativea in the people of the 
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Nigerian Delta. TliOT atie people of small ataturs, olliej to the Aahatiti. hut 
markedly dilierent to tlie great noniiscr of iJie triias of the West Coast. Tlio 
Baaoko, also « tiil« of atnall etature and short face, is placed in the uiadium 
gronp owing to n comaponding iiamtwiisss of the face, while the Sudanese iVongo 
tdhe, also a tribe of relatively small stature, reaches almost to the upper group, 
owing lo the narrowness of the face. Only the Dinka liave a face in wiiicli tlie 
length is half that of the width. Thus as regards oharaeter of face we hare ths 
Dinka occupying one extreme, the long-faced type and the Nigerian Delta people 
the other; tiio intermediato tribes of the Sudan and Cotipr occiipyiiig intermediate 
positions. 

tTAorwefem of the farthtad. —The negro forehead is markeif by several pueuliar 
features. The upper part is ptomUiont, almost bulging; tlie two frontal eminanEos, 
which in European and Asm tic reoes are usually soiua distance apart, approach 
each other and may fuse in the middle line. The prominence of the upper 
part of the forebeaii is due, 1 think, partly to a flexure of the cranial base 
(see Pintos 1 and 11), and ijartly to ft side to aide (^mprcssioii of tlie frontal 
lobes—a compression which lends to a narrowing and forwanl projection of that 
part of the frontal lobes ivhich are covered by the frontal eminencee. The 
functional cxplnnation of the upper frontal prominence of the negro forehead is 
not yet discovered; I regard It as the jicrsisCcDoe of an infantile character. It is 
extremely marked in the llnsfuuan and Hottentot and may be regarded ae one of 
the most characteristic negro marlra. 

In the supm-orbital region of the forehead variable characters are shown by 
negro tribes, Professor Schwalbe, aa Is well known, regarda the foriw mjira'-orhiittlis 
aa ft distinctive racial mark of Neanderthal man; the late Professor Cnnninghnru 
gave an able analysis of tills character (JVoiis. Jfey. £flin„ 1008, vol. ilvi, 
p 283). I have mentioned Mr. Corner's five craida from the Niger Delta, but as 
yet I have scarcely alluded to the five crania brought home by Mr. Talbot from 
tlie Oban or Ekoi district of Nigeria. All we know of Mr, Talbot's cmnia is the 
locality iu which they were found; they do not answer to the tDCasurementa of any 
of the Nigittion tribes examined by him. In one the upper Ineiaor teeth were 
tiled to a peg-shape—a churaoter of many Congo tribfiS. Among Mr, Talbot’s 
skulls there was one of a female which clearly belonged to the same type os the 
Nigerian Delta crania; the other four (tliree mules and one female) lucalJed 
clmsoly the fen tu res of certain Congo tribes—especially the Dateto la which I 
had examinod before receiving itr. Talbot's eoUectlou from Nigeria, Thus, while 
the etunia collected by Mr. Torday were predotniuontly of what I propose to name 
the CongoLeso type, those from the Niger Delta vrere of a very difTcront charuetor. 
I propose to rocognlee tliis form os the Nigerian ty|>o. The manner iu which these 
two types differ 1 shall deal with prcseniiy. In the meantime 1 am concerned 
with the frontal charoctera only. Now in the Batetela crajila— wWch I regunl os 
wjpreaentfttiTe of the Congolese type—the frontal sinuses are well inflated so that 
the bone of the giabellai, supraciliary and inicrorhital regions of the forehead 
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forma a roimdi^il elevated thin wall o^'^er the sintuses. In the Ni^rirt4i type of 
fiktiU it is otfier^vise; the ainiiscs aro iJevolopcirl to a less tlegneo, ami Ikine of tUn 
the glatiollar, flupraciliiiTy mi4 unpraorhitnl regionfi b not sptiwl out iiito *tu even 
elevation over the lower foroheadp hut iushschI in Lara foruiiiL^r well-markeil 
supradliary anti supmovhital ri^igts. Indeed in two of the XigeriiLn TJelta skulls 
the ^uproeiliary and HupL'oorbital ekiiientb fiiae and fonn a real, although amall, 
inipra$7Htaiii^ \ tlm glabella overhangs ami projects beyond the retracted 
nasion. Figures la and 2a will help tq make the di^creiioe in iy^te clear to 
the reader. Tliere can ba no doubt that proinineEit anpmorbital formations are 
more eoiiimoii in the Weal Coast of Africa than elsewhere in that continent; it is 
ii. cluiraoter tltoy aliare with the iiegroidfl of the and in a nuieh leas ikgree 

with the Xeaiideiihal race. Considering the conneotion whidi CiKiurtB between 
Weskrti Euiqpe ami Afriu^a at Oibniltar, it b not iniproliablo that theiij iiiay yet 
remain in West Africa some ovulene:e of those cltaractem which tibiinguiiih the 
early human mliahitants of Eiiropa For our preacnt purpose it b enough to wiy 
that Nigeria api^ara to he on the froutior beLweeu two dlCTerent negro types—the 
Nigerian initi Congo tyxMS. It b not t4> Iw expected that these types have remaiiufcl 
pure. In one of ilr. Talbot's speciiueiifi the supmorbital region teatls towimls i-he 
Nigerian type; m one of Mr. Comer's lowartb tho Congalese type. The character b 
cluetly sexual in nature, for in tho fomatefl of both ty[?eiJ the frontal sinuses and 
r supiTiotbital ridges aie much devolojieil thou in ilie males. 

I fuJd hare a auinimry (see Table VII) of Mr, Talbotts observatioiia of tlu,^ 
foi-choadH of Nigerbu tribes. Tim features of the uegps foreheaii its haighc, 
iiiLrrow'iicss^ and stt^opneas* The Ekoi, l!io Korawp, mid espeeiuUy ihe Kabihi show 
thc^^T characters ; ho do tho majority of the niisotdlaneoiisgroup, but in the ktter ihe 
low and receding forehe 3 ui occurs wdth greater fre<iueru y. 1 suspect that this will 
lie found to be tlic case in Lho triboa of tlui Gold Oaist to the VS'^t uf Hm Croi^ 
Itiver, 

Cliariicltrg of (Ju Cynninm.— l have mentioned some fcaiures of the type of 
negro that occurs in the Bella of tho Niger—the short ness of ihi* face* tlic 
levelopment of the supraciliary and supraorbital elevations of tho foreheail—-but the 
chief character of the type b scon w'hen the croniim is vieiveiJ in fnll face and 
controalod with tho Congolese type, ^uch as tliu BaLetoki cnuiium. The otunift 
shown in Figs, In, 2n, 3ii, and 4n are oriented according to the iiiannor 1 
descril^eil in the Jounmt ami rhygwl&*jy^ 1910, vol. xliv, p. 250^ vir., 

upon an internal plane which comsponds to tho lower limit of tho occipital lohos 
of the brain and to the under BUrfnee of tho fmiiLal lobes—the snhccrebml plane, 
Wlicn uroiiia thusorieoted are mpreaeuted in full liioo, it is seen thai there b a 
markiHl difTerence between the Nigerian and Congolese tyiies (sen tigiircs). In the 
Coiigoleso lyiJc the cranial ca\'ity is dattcneil from above downwards and the 
lateral walls uf the parietal region bulge outwards. In the Nigerian type the 
lateral walls ora flalteued and approidinatoly vertical in Lire parietal region ; the 
roof oI the skull arches up to the tugitial suture 'WliUe the jnter-fi'ontiil diameter 
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of both lypc» of ok uU Jilt tionrly aliko, tho pirietal ttgioii nf ihe Congolcoo typo io 
tnarkedly widdt> Take forexatnple tho typoofskuU found by Tnibot in thoEkoi 
oouiiLry ( Figa 4 a and 4 b} which I lOg^ard as of Congo origin—for tt closely resembieo 
the B&tetehi ciunm (oeo Figs. 1 a and 4 b). Ic will be seen that the laU’ial parietal region 
extonde about SSrnin. beyond the temporal lines of the front<al region of the skull: 
in the Nigerian tyjw tlie extension of the parietal region ie less tlmn 20 lum. A 
comparison of the frontal and parietal widths of the skull is the best method of 
bringing out tfiia difTerence. but here we must Lriist to tlie absolute parietal breadth 
liecausc the frontal hroadths liave not l*ecft recorded in the tribe* with which we 
are dealing. The functional sigiu^cance of this cliarocter is unknown; why the brain 
should tend io assume a telulively great parietal widtb in tlie Congo ty|)e, wo cannot 
tell^ but we may suspect that it indicates u real diflereuce in tbe cerebral functions. 

Thf. hriadih of thf. CVanui.—order to compare the nteasuiemcnts 

mode on the head of the living with those mmie on crania I have deducted 
10 mm. from the measiiretuents of the iirat os representing the thickness of 
the soft tissues—'S deduction which ia justified Ijy looent observaitotis made by 
J>r. dohn H, Anderaou.* In Table Till the dwluctians have already been 
made. This paitor being but a preliminary enquiry into the possible relatiouship 
of the negro tribes north of the equator, I am using such data as are at m 3 ' 
disposal without troubling about their matbematical signiticanco; .1 am siniph’ 
making a preliiuiuaiy survey of how the cburactor of head breadth is distributed 
among these triliea. One fact 1 becomes »l once veiy apparent, that the three 
male crania found by Hfr. Talbot in the Ekoi oouiitrv' are very tIiSercut lo anv 
other ratidom sample from a negro tribe in Etiuatorial Africa. The mean maximum 
width of tho three is 150 mm, Aimlhor point which is empha$i;<ed is tbe natrovr- 
iies-s of the Dinks bead—^it is only 132 nitn, l>r, Sbrti1)salTa nieau for 58 Aelmni-i 
crania (of male and female) is 129'3 mui., which probably signifies tlmt tlie mean 
for the wale Ashanti is about 133^4 mm.j for the sexual dilferenoo is from S to 
IQ mm. Ill Table Till, we have tribes from three regions of Africa; Nigerian, 
Congolese, and Nilotic. In each rc^don we find tribes Khowing heads of lesser, medium 
and greater bremltbs. If we take the medium group to include those between 

136-137*9 mm., then to this group belongs nearly all the Nigerian tribes_the 

Ekoi, Kabila, misoellanenus Nigerian oud tlioee uf Upper Guinea or Gambia; the 
Cougolese Sango and the Gaboon trihea olsj) belong toithe meflium group. To tlie 
wider group belong the Komwp (a Nigerian of tho ForuHUitegTo type), tlie 
tlushongo (tt tall Congo tril»c). the Baeoko(a dwarfish Congo tribe) and the Batetela: 
the Suilaiicsc or Nilotic trilieg are also represented in tho maximum group by the 
Nyam-Nyam, Burun and Fertit. In the group of narrow heads are the Dinka, 
Bongo and Fur (Nilotic), tlie Nigerian omiiia and the miBcdlniieous Cougo group. 
We see El t once that there h no uiunner of hunuony between aliituro imd hewl 
breadth: trilics of small or medium stature arc associatcil witli n tall iribe such 
oa tbe Dtuka and the mil wide-bcader! Bushongo with tho dwarfish BaaokOi The 

* Sro lliu /otrrHol, voL xl, J9I0, p 2B4. 
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[Mint I wisb to Qraphaaizti is that all those tribes showing tlie suialler head bi'eodths 
have crania belonging to the type 1 have named XigorinTf, while tlioae with the 
wider head breadtlia belong to the Congo type. The crania llattene<] Jstemlly 
in the parietal region ovctir uhiefly in the Nigerian and KiJotic legions. 

The nummnm htatldtntjtk of ihf vnriovH Ncffto Tribes, — -tn comparing the 
jneasurements made on the heads of the living with those made on crania 1 liave 
deducted, in Table IX, 9 mni. for the soft parts. In Table LX, as in Table YIII, 1 
have included the measurements of three groups of skulls—the Gambhui, itici tiding 
those negro crania In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, which 
were obtained from Sierra Leone, and the eounti7 to the noith of that district; the 
Nigerian from the Gold Coast, from Sierra Leone to tlie Geruian Caioeroons, and 
the Gaboon group from the Trencli Congo. In these three groups it wiR bo 
observed that the maximum length of the crania is greatest in the Gombbn group and 
least in the Gaboon group; the maviniutii width waa the same in those two groups. 
tVeslmlt see that in the Oongolm type of skull the length is retlaced; we have already 
seen that the width tenib to ba greater. If wc divide the Tarions trilies from the 
Nigerian, Nilotic, and ConguLeso regions into three groups, including in the middle 
one those with a head length between 1B0-184'9, we find that the Nigerian Korawi) 
(Forest-negro type), the Upper Guinea or Gonilnan tribes and the Nilotic DJnka 
are in the upper group; the Bongo (Sudan), GaliOon, miseellaueoiis Congo tribes 
and the dwartiah Bssoko (Congo; are in the shorter group, Tito other N^erian 
tribes—the Ekoi, Kabila, and miscellaneous group and crania — the Congolese 
Bushoiigo, Batetela and Saugo, the Nilotic or Sudanese Fur, Nyam-Kyaiu, Bunin, 
and Fertit ate in the medium group. The long crania occur at the umGi-c&st uml 
north-west cometn of the region of Africa with which we arc dealing; the 
medium and lesser measurements predominate in the centre and south. 

Jtelatimtski’pof hrfadthtQUnifikofhemi ,—^So far 1 have been Comparing the 
maximum length niid breadth of the heads, but if now the relation of breadth to 
leugLli is compared it is at once seen tliat Ujc crania of the Congo tribes arc 
relatively wide. For the purpose of oumporing the various tribes I will inolude in 
a middle group tliase with n breadth Or index of 74-76'9 per cent, of the length. 
Only two of the Nigerian tribes belong to the nuddlo group—the Ekoi and the 
Delta tribes — and both to the lower scries of the middle group All the other 
Nigerian hemts fall in the lower group. None of the Congo tribes fall in the lower 
group; moat are in the middle, but two, tlie Batetela'and Baaoko, are in the upper 
group. As regards the Nilotic and Sudanese tribes, two are in the upper, Nyam- 
Nyain and Burun; two in the middle, ttin Fertit and Bongo; two in the lower, 
the Fur and Dioka. Thus to explain the exceedingly great variety in the size and 
shape of the bead in the tribes across the Cougo-Sudan lielt of Afrioa, we must 
suppose ihut we are dealing with two cuntroated ty[iea of cntuia which we have 
already distinguished as the Hat-sided Nigerian and tlio bulging-sided Congolese — 
the transverse diameter prevuiLiug in the one, and tbe long diameter prevailing in 
the other. To account for the distribution of iheae forms we tnu.u suppose, os we 
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iiidc«(l know tliero Jnu l>eed, a frw tiribaJ lujgmtion. Wo rniiy disbingniiih three 
ceuitv& of Iteatl form: the Diuka Centre in the north-easti where the head :a 
al> 9 olutel}‘ lougauJ abEolutely tiarrow ; the Gumljiau Centro m tlio north-west, where 
the heed in iibsolntely long and reluttvely narrow; anil a lianukoceDtie in tlienooth- 
esavem region of the Congo, where the heed is absolutely wide anil abeolately 
short. From the eoatli-eastern trentre in the Congo we hud the hrachyecplialic 
type extends to the Batetele, luid to Uie Nyani-Nyem tribe in the Siidcm and ihe 
Bunin on the westem border of Abyeainiiv. The CongoleBe Sango, Buflliotigo, the 
tribes of the Gaboon, tbu Xigeriaii Ekoi (owing to u rebtively stoalL length than a 
groat breadth), the Bongo and Fertit (Suilan) also slmw same ndegroe of biachycephaly. 
We see that, oa regonls head form, the tribes examiniid by Mr. Talliui in the 
Oban district of Xigeria, although they show certain aflinities in physical form with 
the Congo tribes, are in the main of the Nigerian type. The Bnshongo also show 
reiationsbip to the Nigerian type. 

Hci(ihl of ike crttniKvn. —In neitlier \fr. Torday's nor Mr. Ti Jbot's obson ations 
were ineamirements of the height of the liead taken. For information on this ^Krint 
we must fall Ijock on the Batetola collection of crania from the Congo and the 
Nigerian collectiou of eraiiia placed at my disposal by Mr, Corner and Mr. Tallj«)tk 
As regards the height of die head in Nilotic itcgroes we Iiave tho msaituretneata 
maile by l>r, ^lacTier Picric. He gives the meato-verticaJ height, but in onier to 
eomparc his moasurements with tlioee I Jiavo made in crania, ii is tiucessarv to 
decluct not only dm thickness of the scalp (for which I allow 7 miuA but algo 
lialf the width of tbc meatus (5 min.), for while he meaanied from tlie middle of 
the meat ns I made those on erank from tho upper borrler of the nujutna. Hence 
in Table XI the uieosnieiueiit.^ given for the Nilotic tribes Iiave been reduced 
by 12 miH. 

Utere lire iltnjc tnethods of measuring the height of crania : ( 1 ) tho meatu- 
vcrtical height—'the only suitable one for nicnsurenients on the living; ( 2 >tfie li«si- 
htegmatic height (suitable for crania), ami (3) the method shown in Figs. Ta and I Ia 
where the height of the cranium is mcasurci! from tlie subcerabral plane, a plain* 
corresponding to the lowest parts (rf tlie frontal and occipital lobesL It will be 
well to examine the last-named method first bccaoso it provides an opportunity of 
describing well-markeil di^rences between tlw two oouLrastod Ly|>es of negro 
crania which I have named the NigcTum end Congolose:, Of the latter typo the 
Batetela crania niay Ire taken as examples; in Fig. 3 a compoitite prol'de is given of 
live male enuua of that tribe, the specimona being token ul raiiihmi. In Fig. 2 
a eonipoiiile figure is given of the three male crania obtainod by Mr. Comer from liic 
Niger delta. Tlie maximuiu length of the two groups ia nearly the sauio, vix„ 
183 mm. for the Batetela and 181 for the Nigerian. Tlie highest point ou the 
calvarium (the calvarial height) above the sulKiOrobril plane is DD luim in the 
Congo 100 in tho N^terioii type—practically Uio sonic. Tlie lugheat point 
(marked on Figs. 2 and 3) ia placed further forward in the Nigerian t)*jxj. Tiie 
littsi-bregmattc height v. 140fi mm. in the Nigerian typo, 132 mm, in the Congo 
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type. Tlie apjwrent fuiuill helylit df ilit'' Cdtigd type i» ilue Id the Iflct that the 
hregiiia is aitiuite<\ tnote diroctly over the basion than in the Ifigeridii type 
(cowpaw i’ig*. 2 ami 3>. The liij^hcai point of the calyurinm ia 121*6 mm. above 
the tuiditory meat ns in the Kii^erian type, 115*2 nun. in the (jongu type. TJiua 
the height of the craiiimn, if measured from tlie meatus or Ixwioii, is greater in the 
2figeriftn tyjie thnn in the Congo, hut if the subcerebral plane ia taken as a 
etaadord, the heights ure about cqnnl. Tlio position of the ineattia ia furtlier 
forwani and higher np in the Congo tlian in the Kigerian type; in the Congo 
type it is 7 mm. further fonvaid and 4 turn, liigher up tiian in the Niger tj-jie. 
Tlie diflerenee is due to the growth of the brain being more towards the lambda in 
the Congo type and more towards the brcgwa in the Nigerian typ<^. 

The difforeuce between the two types of cranial fonn is aliso well seen when 
the meato-vertical height is eonipared with the moaimum breadth of the skoll. 
In the Ikitetela tlie nieato-vertical height is 32 per cent, of the masimunr breadth 
(sec Table XI); in the three male mania from the Ekoi comitry the correBpondiiig 
figure is 79*0 per cent., n feature which proWdoa furttier evidence of the Congolese 
nature of these crania. Further observation will show that in the tribes of tlie 
purer Congo type the moato-vertical height of the skull will Iw leea than S5 per 
cent, of the maximal breadth, wlule in the Nigerian type, which extends across the 
Sudan to tlie Nile Valley, the height will lie over 83 |X!r oetit, of the ma.'tinial 
breadth. In Table XI, t iiave catmiatetl this proportion for the Nilotic trilura 
ami find it varies from 87 por cent, in the Nyam-Nyam and Huruu tribes to 93 in 
the Dinka. 

In the trilies of the Nigerian type, height prevdlB over breadth ; in those of 
the Congo tyjie, breadth prevails over height. 

Cranio/ atpaeitias and tite of —Certain of Uie tribes vlealt with here 

show* large heads, others are of small sis& Unfortunately, I have no data relating 
to One of the principal meosuriiruents, vis., boiglih The trilies with a inaxlmal 
length of 182 miii. and over, a maximal breadth of 138 nitn, and over, are the 
Korawp (Nigerian), the Busliongo (Congolese), and Nyam-Nyoni (Nilotic); the 
Uasoko, 8aago uid Bongo (Sudanese) belong to the iessor-ticailed trilies. Professor 
Pearson inforuiB me tliat Hie mean cranial capacity of the male Batetola is 1342 cc. 
(S.D. 127), of tlie faraab 1206 oc. (S.D. 108). In tho group of Gambian crania 
(see p. 30) and in the Nigerian group the mean cranial capacity is 1450 ce., in 
the Galoon group 1445, The mean for the three ntule crania from the Niger Delta 
is only 1240 oo. (see Table XI), for the Nigerian tyi>o of timt district is of small 
stature and sise. Tim capaciLy of the three male crania btouglit by htr, Talliot &om 
tlie Ekoi country is 1430 co. It will be seen that larger and amallcr headed Dy|«3 
arc found in coch of the tiirce groups of tribes dealt with here, but it wUl be found 
timt smaller heads are more common in tlie Congo region. 

ear an*/ /oftK, and hair charafitr, —Mr. Talbot lias made 
certain obeervutioiis on the car form of the Nigeriau tribes. In a paper published 
some time ago in tlie Pfoefafiiujit o/ (/«■ A/uihuAieaf ttnd Anthfopotoyicai Socidtf of 
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I hi Uniistfgiiy 0 /Abtuttien I diuttnguifllied for the purposes of observutiou 

two oonttMted typos of ear: the small, appiefflad, retrograde ** orang " type, &ad 
the large, projeeting cbitufaniae type. Mr. Tall>t)t distingiuBhes MX typea, two of 
-wljitjlj—the “large ouuimiiding''and tlio “email fiat“—oorreapond to the chim- 
juatiree and orang fonru. 
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The climpanzce type is. proralent among the Korawp, tire orang tyjie in the 
£koi and Kabila. Tlie orang type is the rortn met with in the fiashman raee. 

He dUtinguiahed four types of lips, vis.— 
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The everted type of lip is least eomtnon amongst the Komwp, 
Piffm 0 »iaiion.—Tbe colour of the skin in the Ekoi, Korawp and Kabila was 
uniformly a red-brown ; tius was also so in the miecellimeoiis group except for two 
individuals, In one of whom the colour was black and the other yellow. The 
Kabila and two of the nine of the misceUaneoua groop horl the iris of ratber 
lighter colour, clansed as mediiun. In all the hair woe black and woolly. The 
Ekoi ajra also diaiingnudicd by having licards, but the alisence of buir on the face 
of the oibm may be natural or artiUck]. Amoagat the Con^ tribes there appears 
to be little variation in the pigmentntion of the skin and character of the hair. 
The Bushongo, with the exception of one individual (eooty black), are classed as 
dark brown (class 3); it is also so among the Baeoko, but among the Sango there 
were three individuals of class £—the "sooty block" class. The Sango evidently 
tend to a greater degree of piginentatioii. Lt most of the crania of Bate tela the 
two upper central incisors have lieen cxtractcti in youth; the emnia from the 
Siger Delta show no dental mutilations, nor does Mr. Talbot mention dental 
dofennitj' as u character of the Nigerian tribes. One of the mnia in Mr. Talbot's 
ccUection, which belcugs to tlie group which he nuspeeted to be of Congo origin, 



























tke Nfijraes of ttu Cong^ Frut State ami Niijmtt, »5 

allows the upiter inciBOf teeth filed to ii peg shape. All the observed males of llie 
Saiigo tribe show " pegging " of the upper iiiciatirs; she of Lhe Basoko men and 
two of the women show this mutilation ; so do those inemhet^ of the misoeiloueoiis 
Congo group irora itie aorth-eaat part of the Congo iioa State. 

This paper deiila with onthropoli^icftl oboervutione made ou small 
and random samples of tribes of the Congo Free State and British Nigeria and of 
certain small eoilectiona of munia. 

1. In British Kigeria the negro iribea are of several types. Ci'ama from the 
Niger Delta utid ohsorvutioDS on a miBcellauoous group of natives to the west of 
the Cross liivec ehow that there is ft well-marked typo of West African uegro, low 
of slut me, relfitivaly long head, with the eknll detidedJy Uattctieil from side to side 
in tl» parietal region. Many of tho physical charactoni of this type oon be 
recognised in lha Sango and oi^liar Congo tribes bordering on the Sudan. In head 
fonn, although not in stature, the Dinka and Fm of the Nilotic tribes resemble the 
Nigerian t^Tie. 

2. A type of negro sharply contrasted in head fenii to the latemlly compretaed 
Nigerian type is the Congolese. In this the bead biilgos laterally in the |)arietal 
region; the type le wide-headed and tjrachycephalio, tho width being eepeeially 
great when contrasted with the height. The Batetela, a tribe of medium height, 
and the Boeoko, of low stature, living in tho eastern and central regions of tho 
Congo Free State, may he rqjarded as eiamplcs of thia type. Die Nyotn-Nyum 
and Bmun tribes of lha Upper Kilo region show an approach to this type. 

3. Die Korawp, a Nigerian tribe towards tho frontier of the German Conjoroons, 
reprcaetits what Sir Horry Johnston has named the " torest-negro type. The 
stature is short, the arms long, the face, die head and nose massive, but the hod 
is proportionally long as in most of the northern negro tribea Although the 
ISnsliongo, a Congo tribe, ate tall when conjpared with the Korawp, yet they show 
many of the features of the Forest-negro type—the massive head, great span, 
massive nose which is tBiatively narrow, witli very wide and short face. In otltcr 
points they resemble the Kjam-Nyani of the Sudan rather than the Korawp. 

A There remains os'er a group of tribes sueh as the Ekoi and Kabila of 
Nigeria, tho Fertii ond Bongo of the Nile region, whioh have no outstanding 
ehnrauter; in statuio, siiuu, face, heail, pigmentation and nose they approach the 
negro average. 

5. To account for the present distribution of the negro tribes in the eqiiatoriid 
part of Afriesa one must aesume: (o) There has been a free inlenuigration; (6) That 
in their evolution the tendency of one tribe Ims lieen towaiiU the Houentuarion of 
uue set of oharaobers, in another tribe another set. Thus in the Dinka, high stature 
and narroW'headediiGs have become marked choractere; in the typical Nigerians 
low stature and narrow head ; in the Basoko, a wide short head and low stature; in 
tlie Bumus.a wide head and liigh stature. In let breeding may bive played a part; 
if it liad played o great part, we should have found fl greater physical uniformity 
than there is, Tlie infoentiie of /Irab blood lias probably licen exoggevsted. 
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Tabue 1.—Stature. 
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Tabuc V. 
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ihe Nfgrfm p/ tKp Vwu/o Frtr State amt Nigeria, 
Tablk VL 


PUOFORTION OF LeJOTM OF FaCB TO BfiEiI>TII. 
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Aktiuje Kotel —On CWfaiJi Mfftieal Cliarada^ af 


Tablk VIU. 
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Ta^IS IX 
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Taulk XT. 

Height of Chasia. 
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Mtt. Tor&at’s Measoskmknts of TmtiEii ii; the Congo Feee State— eemtinu^. 
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ABniUR Keth.— (?n Cifrtftfu Physimf Ckameter* <*f 


Me. Taisot’s MEASCREMEjrre or NiorniiAx Twbks. 
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Mr, TAr-BOT's MEASUflKMms OF Nigebias TfUBES— eoittinued. 
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AfirnUK K&tT[l.—OrWaift Phyasai Cfiamcitrs nf 


M£&9[7&EUENT3 of CEAMA. 

Noa, 2, 3, A, 5> ctanb brought from Oltut districti of British Nigerm bj 
Mr. P, A. Talbot. 

Xos. 6, 7f 8, 9, 10» omnia irotn tho Kigor Delta belonging to Mr. Prank 
Comer, MJI.CSL 
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the of (he Congo Free State and Nigeria, 
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Eq^lanaiion 0/ Flalcft, 

F1.ATZ L Fic«. Ia asi» 1b, Frafikajid fttU-liice cnmioiUfttiScdrq.wl:iigd oi Uim craiiia of timlc& 
froiD th& Ni^ftr LkUU (Mr. Conur’s coUflction)^ to repreMni ih^ lypc dutjngiiiflbfcd im 
*^N)^ariao.^ TI16 drAwm|^ (rpment a cdiu^^iaito outline whicih Itaji bmi xiiiii)d bj tAking 
tip mean of the various m(^a 90 rtnien[« of the three aimiik Tlw cmnla art otiABk^ oa. thn 
imbconebnit i^tano, represented by Uie lower border of the rod thrust within tW creniiil 
caeitj^ A otijifpled Hoe repnMctilA the ontline of the enmbil CAvit^^ The upper of the two 
ELDiaenklfi abowo in the dtAwiagn ttuiioii.t«s the poaltion of a point in the antero-ponterior 
pUoe^ the lower on n vertbtd pkiih, Tlw projection of tlm Tvinuti purto of the face and it« 
relntioDehip of the i^ygorwkUe arclios to the nmetoid proQ£!w«a are ahown. The dmwinge ato 
madn on millliDetre paper, hmoo lioy meAdureinont ruiuired iniy be made front thetn, 

II* Fine. Ili Am Ubl FroGloand fuU-ihoe crAiiiouetric drawings of tiro ■It ulln of 
Batctoia to lepraBcot the type dewribed. in thia pnper aa Congolese, (Cnmik in Museum^ 
Eoynl College of £iur]gedtiA^j Compare Uie inter-parietal breadth, width of pnlittog nod 
relationehrp of the nuutold piocoMe to the ^-goniAtlo archea of Figa In and Hn, and 
the poBTtion of the noditory meatua, form of the biJK of the akiiU and plane of the poUto 
in the profika of 1a mid I 1 a> For further explalintion, oee Legend of Fig^ fa ami Lh, 

Plate Ill* F^oa HIa and IITh. iVoflJo and. fulJ'facie drswinge of the cranJuiD of a fenuvle 
found wiUi ntbur cnuiio (me Figa. IVa and IYb} in the Oban dLstrict of Eritinh hy 

Mn XalboU Hie craninni is of the ** Kigetiin^ ^TP^' Kiplnnntion ia in FigE: Ia and In 

ruTV tv* Flos. ITa and iVfc FrohJe and fnll-fAL>o emniomelnc drAMringii of three crank 
Ibnnd bj* ^r, Talbot in the UUui distnot of BriiiAh Nigeria. They are of the **C<iiig^>leae ^ 
type* 
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SOME TECmfOLOGlCAL NOTES FEOM THE POMEROON HISTRICT,^ 
BRITISH GUIANA. (Pabt UL) 

Bv Da. Wai^tkb R Roth* Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological 

Inetitme. 

Pla™ v-XrXJ 

In thiB article I propoeo dealing with open-^work baakoti^, trajia, and certain fana^ 

OrEN-woHK 

Open-work haakete are either made for fcetnporaty or peroianont uae, the 
former receptocles coming into being in the caso of an Indian finding a supply 
of nntSj fruiU^ BtxL, out in tha bush and happening to have nothing to bring it liome 
in. Under such drciiiDatAnceB certain ]eave$ ate employed. 

!llie kaf of the ite pnim Fie^uoita) is ihna ntilLfiod by the 

Warrau women, who make a sort of Hpoon-ahaped scoop out of it (f'late V, Fig, 1) 
by successively interlacing septa from alternate eidte, atarting with the outermost 
(Fig, 2). After aome halfnloaen or so havo thus been interlaced, the remaining 
sapta of each Imlf of the leaf are plaited together into a tail, the two tails being 
finally crossed and tied along the distal tuaigiti of the basketv The Warraus call it 
a Wofritfti 

Arawak males employ the leaf of the manieote palm {Eultrp^ olrr&cm) for 
similar purposes of temporary expediency, in at least four different wayH, as 
follows i— 

(а) Having removed two comparatively short, but equal, longtlis of midrib 

with attached septOp they are ptneed opposite one another and the eepta on both 
sides plaited together (Fig, 3)I The l>aLtoiTi of the bosket ia subsequently closed 
in similar manner by comnienciug to plait at the lower extremity of each midrib 
(Fig* 4), Should tlie mouth of the basket prove too ” open*^ on extra piece of mid¬ 
rib (m) with atuohed septa may finally be added. From its reoemblnnoe in general 
shape to the ^ ailam^s apple of one of the howltitg monkeys, the Arawak name of 
the completed article is baboon-latynx 

(б) Again, four much loog^i equal lengths of the leaf may bo plaited U^ether 
on the fiat, by me^Lns of their contiguous septa^ but in such a way that those on the 

* For cliAxu^sB wkr, In tliij utd the foUowiiLg figure, onlj th* one half of the Uoikot ii 
depicted. 
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oxxtkiT 3 vIq of each pair of midribs remaiu free for the present (Plate VT, Fig. 1]. 
In the one variety of baeket (Fig. 2 ) —^they are both called by the one immOp wai^ 
among the Arawaks—the uiidribH are heiil; from below up at a spot about 
between the third ami fourth quarter of tbeir lengthy the hitherto free septa bemg 
ultimately plaited together from below up so as to form a receptacle very much 
like Ltm Suriana of the C£Lril>Sp eto.j and like it earned on Ltie l>aek of the Aboii]iIer&, 
Indeed, Ina Thumbs description of the Utter holds equally true for tliU form of 
: '^ThU baakoE ahapt^I like a slipp^jr; the Hal: aide, aiiawerltig to the sole 
of the slipper, fits againat the hack of the carrier ^ a string k laced liackward aud 
forwartl across the ojien side, so as to keep the ooutents of the basket frosn falling 
up, and a strong and broad band , , . [susacs from the tw'o upper c^nmera of 
the basket amiiss the forehead of the carrier so as to BUpjKirt the whole w'eigbt."^ 
I have seen cousiderable weights of raw clay carried iu these receptaelee^ 

(c) In the second variety the two pairs of midribs aro lient up at botJi ends 
(Plate VI [, Fig. L), and the outer sets of free septa plaited togetJier into a coiniaou 
centre (A) on each sido^ to form iiltimat.ely^ whau joined^ the IiatidJa of w imt is 
practically a hand basket {Fig. 2Jl 

(Jj On the PUmeroon, with a single leaf, the mkWb U sharply bent into 
fclitee approjtiinatoly equal portions into the shape of the Utter L, the vertical bar 
of trUicb ifl foriocd of the midrib doiiblfKi on itself (Fig, 3)* The aepta of the two 
constltuetiLB of this vertical stroke consdtuto the weft, wdiile tho«e on llie horiKontal 
bar (tlie bottom of the basket) eoiiBtitnte the warp. The free ends of the weft, from 
alternate aidea, are plaited into one another and into the oiiremjiiea of the warp 
to Jiiako the imndle. This almost Jug-almpcd basket k ako known aa ii wm-^ari 
lo the Amwaktk 

On the Ponieroon the vatUtlons (&) (c) (d) may also l>e made from the turn 
palm ({EnorrfiTjnis bamihtiy Fhotograpfaa of some of these temporary Ija^keta are 
^hown in Flate XI. 

All lumkeis for permanent u$a are mado by men, and manufactured in diBereut 
styles according to the pattern of the foundation The paru of such 

a Imsket are named as follows:—An out side (farcMwate^srft), biside (tolo&o), a 
bottom (iiiina), and mouth (iurtrok<hd%), with somolinics a bark-stmp by 

means of which it is auaponded acrosa the foroheati Aocnnling to the purposes 
for which these articUa are applied, they aro spoken of in general AiwI-Ac and 
^au-firi and used for craba and cassava respectively, (The lir«t term ha# probably 
given rise to the word qoakep" a CreoU tctiu applied to aU baskets, indiecriiui- 
nately). These are the main purposes served, but others may be observed, the 
A’icd-Ar, for instaticcK often acting am a cage for animakand birds while being tamed, 
while a large JCau-uri turned upside down forms a very good hen-coop. 

The is made from the outside uuscraped portions of split itiriti stems 

{Jsik?u}siplum)t U characterised by a proportfoaately tmiaU mouth as compared with 

I Arnmiff t^€ Indian* of Ghtiana^ p. S 80 . 

3 Utiliaii otherwiae stitaih all native uam&a (n: gtv«ii in Anwak. 
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its base, and. except at the foandation, has a pentagonal interspace l»otweett ibe 
plaiLiug atniods, Tbia inieiapsee ia spoken of ns the cjre Tlis 

foumLition of the tyiw specimen, the true ia formed by hmding a varying 

number of stinuds diagonally actoss a pair of otlicis placed parallel (Plate \ HI, 
Fig. 1), tlie exttemities of all forming ultimately individual warps («?«) j the 
namber so employed will dspeml upon the sire of basket rc<|uiTed« Two or three 
warps ate plaited around the length and breadth ol the original isitr of strands, 
and 80 keep the croB8e<l ones in position (Pig. 2> Tim weft is next introduced, in 
the form of a very long stnmd (ir-tf), and the plait*work prqoecdeil with nntiJ tlin 
limits of wliat will huaUy bo tJio inouUi is reached t the latter is anisliod off by 
weaving other pieces of strand twice roun<l the projecting w(iri«, which are Iwnt 
down upon one another for the pnriiose. 

A variation in the foundation can he made without any parallel strand* by 
looping Ugcther the diagouaUy'plaGcd ones in paira, the number of such loops 
varying from tw'o to six or more, accordiimt to the size of basket (P^gs. 3 ami 4). From 
the supposed reecm bianco of tliese loops at tlieir junctions to the eye* of a certain 
fish {Ktuorixi), found on low-water mud-banks (akin t» tliat known to Pnglish boys 
as a’* dumper,” “Four-eyes,” etc.), lids fonu of Aird-fa ia often spoken of as a 
Kaaoroa, or Al«*>r<Mi-(«)i:u*4*, iA, eyo. 

Aor(-^trr» Imsketeare manufactured of split mamuri (Clinfndoptea /i(fn?utmi), the 
mouth is iiinoh larger than the hose, and the intorspacea mo hexagonal Owitig to 
the heavy weights of cassava which tlwy arc destined to carry, they must be made 
strong, and hence, if, as is sometimes the case when maniuri cannot be obtained, 
they should bo made of jVmft, they will hardly lost at all. Strips of a particular 
kind of bark act ns a handle, which passes across the forehead. The typo specimen 
of JErtM-ar* ha* a foundation of one series of straiuls, lying diagonally across another, 
aiitl plaited together by means of a third,Imrisontal set (Plate IX,Fig. 1). Tliougli 
the number of stramls in each series is the same, the actual number employed will 
depone] mtoii Uic mrc of basket; they all ultimately constitute the warp (««). 
The result of this airangcmeut is n hox^joti (F'ig. 2). Tlie weft as long a 
strand ns is obtainable, is now introdneed (Fig, 3), and the concavity o( the Viasket 
foreshiulowed by sticking two small fiat a ticks (y, i) cruss-wUe through the inter¬ 
stices, and attaching an extra warp (««i) at each angle of the tigaro. These si* 
wari>s are known as tlie “ohildrcn" (ciiafo«-fMkft), and no more are ihsertod 
throughout the whole of the plaiting. The oircular, or rather spiral weft, is culled 
the rtibio*a<n(fiA or totMcho. The mouth ia finally finished olf by weaviu*' strands 
tlwiue round Lite projecting warps, etc. It is this kind of l«akct which in the *' ohl 
days'' was often woven for protecting purposes over the gourd* and earthen jare— 
a practice wlikih is still oocoaionaUy followed: an illuatration of such a one is to 
bo seen in Bcv. J, IL Bernau'a J/uriotuiry ZnAcura, tic., p. 42, a work puhliahed 
in 1847. 

In another kind of iTua-uri, thfi fouiitlation is made of six strands, one of 
them being extra long to form the weft (wc), all locked together in a hexagon 
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(Fig. 4). At effcCih angle qI the figure is intrndiiced another warp, or "child 
(Fig. 5), which becomes plaited iu with tlio weft oi it prchcecdB round and round 
«udi ■" children ” can he let in whenever the interspaces of [he basket open out iw 
much in the process of maniiftictare. From the fancied resemblance of thia foriu 
al foundation to the view presented bj a atotli when turning hie back u]X>u 
n visitor, this variety of JCtiu-uA derives its name of Aaw-(wi)iii«?j!^. iU.* 
sloth-anuB, 

A third kind of is the tiis woni signifying an eye-socket, tim 

general contour of which tiie bottom of the eoti^pleied bsaket has been likened 
to. Thooval foundation (FJate X, Fig, 1) is fcnueil of a single stnmrb tho weft 
(wf) lieiit iiymi itself ton length adupied for the size rec^nired, and fisod in position 
by A warp (i™), the extremities of whidi oonliiiuc to lock the weft as it proceeds 
round and round itself in the course of ccamifactuirif (Figs. 3 and 3). 

Another variation in tliia class of baskets is the a nanie given 

to a certain sj^t-water fish^ the sealea of which the iniorspacee liear cornpariBOu 
with ■ the completed ardule may thus be called a (tLe., Eicale}p or 

(ir.* eye). The ecpiare fountlalion is formed of vertloal and 
liormnital sets of aLrauila crossed by cUagotiol ones (Fig. 4) reminding one noioewliat 
of tile pattern on an English cane-seated chair, and b limited by the introducLioa 
of the first weft The aides are built up and proportionately raised oa anotlier 

and another of sucli w'cfts are successively brought into requbitioiu lufieed. the 
iliT&o characteristics of tliis A'^r^iwf bosket are the pattern of plait, a square 
foundation, and tJie separately introduceil wefta. it la ut article but rarely seen 
now m this district, and tho speoiuieu from which the illustration Weis drawn does 
not show quite ss much Tegulority and uniformity in the crossing of the strands 
os b represented. 1 have reosou to think that it is of Makusi origim 

Traps* 

Traps aotl simitar devices arc employed for catching fish, some of the larger 
game, birds and rats. In this order I intend describing them!— 

(A) 

Tho cylinder trap (Flate X11+ Fig. 1) of the Am wake and Warmua on the 
Pomerooti aiicl Monica is called F'u-ytimmn alter the tree whence the eylinEjcr («) is 
obtained, this being a length of bark removed whole after tapping by slipping 
it iroQi off the subjacent wood. The length of cylinder used is gauged from the 
ground to the hunter's hips, with a natural internal djameter of from 4 lo 6 inches; 
its upper extremity (oittfrcka = mo4ith)^ by nteJ3.ns of a curved out on opposite 
aides, termitiatca in two paints. Vertically under each pointed extremity^ and 
on a level below the lower limits of the cut, is drilled a bole = amis) 

tlirougli which are passed the supporting liark-strip (b) and a cross-atiek (c). Tina 
flat strip of hark of the aanie material as that nacd with the cossava 

liaskcta when supportod from over the forehead, is tied below on the uutaide of the 
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cylinder and loojied above (Tirr^ 2) on lo a tapering wecalea pencil (^f); the ide® 
of Lbe eraaa-sLiek or hdrayokn-bMo that w}iich is plncetl in the onua) is to 
piininika any chance of ii fish, \^hen once cau^^ht in the cylinder^ Jumpitig iip^ 
knocking olT the weight (to be pre&eiitly described) atid so making its escape. 
The bait ia fixed on to the extremity (Fig, 3,^ of a piece of itirHi atrip (/) which 
is gripped above m the split centum of a woodon pencil or tnmburc^ (^): this bait- 
atrund = bait) la always piado i>f this material^ and never of twine which 

woald twiat, curl up* atul stick to tite inner side of the cylinder wlieu immersed 
in the water. The fi^me-work or ku^mma-(£it)((aia^ (tutiaut ^ any sticky switch 
etc.)p eonaiFFta of two sticks (Fig* 1, kh) split above on tliek side# to liold the 
etoas-lMir (A)^ upon which the cylinder hanga, and tied Iwlow by meajia of ^ Imrk 
atntp (we) or tt^dm-^idakim^m (waist-to tie). The cross-bar or titimi^ibvmh 
(tit fchnt upon which the iJt bark-strip hangs) is invariably wedged into 

these splits^ instead of being laid upon two forked uprighta, so os to allow of its 
inaintaiiiiiig them in any ^’^yiiig iMMltion reqnkedp whereby the bark-ettwii l«Iow 
may be renderecl taut. 

To net the trap^ which is employed in ilie shallavv water# of a sluggish 
dde-streous or of the btish ^vazinahs, the frame-work is first of all firmly lixed^ 
the cross-liar w'cilged in at such a height that tlie lower extremity of the cylinder, 
which is aboni to be auspeiided from it, ia at a distajice of a man'# foot length from 
off the muddy etc., bottom. Having passed the bait-stnuid down the cyUnder, the 
hitter can now he hniig from the cmBa-]>ar by raising the tapering extremity of the 
wooflcji pencil over it frtmi hchindr and mamtalnlng it in position by umons of the 
(iirfibur^ stick of the Isait^strand placed at right angles between it and the two 
portions of bjirk-strip. llae bait-strand ia so arrauged that the bait bange tueido 
at the same distance above the lower edge of the cylinder ae the latter does frum 
the bottom. The hark-atrap b next tied round the two npr!ght$ just taut enough 
to prevent the cylinder swinging to and fro, but looaa enough to allow of ite 
slipping vertically, the ueceaaary degree being obtained by vnrj'ing the position 
of the cre^bor in the epliU. A piece (?i) of comparatively hetivy wood, the 
Hi;am7Hfi-{Ui)kujiu (tnhid^ = any weight), to steady the whole affair la finally placed 
ooro^ the mouth of the cylinder* 

Entering the cylinder from below, the fidi grabs at the bait* puJls and pnlla at 
it until the tu:raburc slips down below the tip of the taficring enies-Btlck wbieh, 
now mleased^ allows the cylinder with its added weight to suddenly drop and so 
enclose and captiLre it, 

Tlie bait tiMsd varie* oocording m to whether the trap is set nt night or day. 
in the fomior case a fish-bait ia employcfl for catching imiri or hiku^uht (snake- 
lish) and a bird-bait for iniiri or Anri; m the latter case a pie<H^ of 
is almost a certainty for 
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TKo spring-tttip (Fig. 4) of the Araivaks, Wurmiis, ftnd, during recent yeam 
only, of the Ctinba is called aUanasa a apring) after its dtstingiiiahing 
dnuacteristb. It conaista of n catch (fli> Euid its aiippoi-t (<), a ttait-fltdng <rf), and 
a Bpiing (i). The ealeli or tcrcito (= wife) eonaisia of a wooden hiir (ft) nliout 
6 inches long, nttnched at its estmimitiee (/) to a piece of twine {b) the central 
portion of which is looped on to the strong support {«) or fereiiiy{(ii)Ja{a (/»V, wife- 
stick); for a roasoii which I have not hwd Bunkiciitly explnjtied, the middle third 
of the bur bnlwui-s either pointed (black) or liai its bark intncL The hait-striiig 
or Ann-aWrijf (nfkw the particular fish for which it is apecinlly eutpioyed) is Ioape<i 
aliove to on nppor shorEcr tapering pencil (y) or beakanio-ttiTaiHrr {(it. short-atick) 
and at a few inolies distance to a lower longer cross-pieee (A) or v.wl{to^(vnth(tra 
{tit. luDg'Stiek): it is attached below to a liook (A) or htulKhi{= any piece of Iwnt 
WiKXi'J. 

After flxEii" a very long witfie-^tha itpring or (diafi^i (u)—firmly into the 
mud, sand, etc., and attaching its eitremity to llie bail-string, the trap is set by 
bending the apriug well over, drawing the short pencil from bchhid ond under the 
liar of Uic catch, and keeping its tapering fixtreniity in poaitiuu by means of the 
cross-piece placed at right angles lietweeii it and the two portiuns of twine. An 
important obJectiTe of the spring is to keep tJie uniiual when caught altove the 
surface of the water out of rooch of certain voracious jish, f.y, pirai, which would 
otlierwise iiuicltly make a meal of it. TJie hook is so arranged that it Iniuga at 
altout the length of a man's foot from the bottom. The Hab ]>nlliug on the bait 
gradually drags the ctoftS-)>iece further utni further down, until at lengtlt, with the 
release of the short pencil, the hook, liait and fish are togetlter sJu-jL up by 
the rebounding sitriug oud dangle above the surface of the water until llie trapper 
limkeft lily tiL^xt vieiU. 

This method is used in the river bends at night, witJi a fifili bait, for catehiug 

hurt, 

Tliree varieties of the above spring-trap are to be seen, eapecially for hmmara 
and httri. Thus, the Tomeroon Arawaks and Corilis, os well as the lower Moniai 
Arawkas, substitute a Hat FHahaped piece of wood (Flate Xill, Fig. l)or fur 
the iriaugtdor catch, and hail with meat by day as well as by night (Fig. 2). 
Again, the I*onieroon Arawaks will often do away witli l>oth triangle and F-piece. 
locking the spring by means of the shorter pencil attached now to the strong 
inimovahlc support (Fig, 3>. Tlio most delicate arrangement of all, howover, is 
ivhvro Uie bait-string ia attached direct to the extremity of the spring, the lon^r 
l>encU remaining independent of it (Fig. 4), The hunter hss to uiereiae groat taro 
when Betting this trap, lest the spring should mietpccbedly shp and catch the 
hook 111 his fingers. 

Thu cag(-trap (Plate XIV, Figs. 1-E), veiy much nfter the style md use of the 
hoaket employed in England for catching eels, is known to the Arawaks os nidsiro 
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and to tlie WattaiiB as &*?*■ At firet 1 had reason to believe tbat^ like its jiTGeent 
Arawak name, tbo artielo waa of African intwiLction’ ^ but on ooinpariog itis 
comtructbii with lUat luaiwfactured by the negroes, and for otlier reoaoua which 
need not be detailed here. 1 am satisfied that it ta indigenous® The biggest cage 
met with in this district is about 31 feet long, and wide in jiroportion; the smaUest 
tfiat I have come across is a little tjver 2 feet. It is made from split wowtarj, and 
consists {FigA 1-4) of a more or leas cyiindtidal body (a) and a cone-abaijcd bead 
made seporately, but finally joined by inserting tlie latter into the former and 
■'sewing'* them in position. The manufsctqre of the kaly ataria with the tail 
end (c) by means (Fig. 2) of a ring (</> on to wluch the warps are fixed. Each 
warp (o), at least twice the length of cylinder to be mode, ia doubleil on itself at 
its middle, whew it is attached to tiie tail-ring by looping over and tying, or by 
tying direct (Fig. 3). Tlie main weft (Fig. 2, f) is now introduced and made to 
pnaa. ill tbo course of its spiral progieaa, altematoly over and under every half 
warp; it ia kept in position by means of a thinner strip (?) woven alternately in 
front and behind it Ilach iuilf-wnrp throughout its whole length tenmins cither 
under or over the mnin weft-strand. Should the warp intorepocea beoome too 
open, a new one can be easily inserted (A). The body is finished off either on the 
Miftln weft itself or else ebbomted with a lip projeeling outwards, similar to that 
sometimes met with on tlie head. 

The construction of the hetid (Fig. 1) ia euuilar, but ccmmolicing witli a eora- 
porativoly laiger ring for tlie month (»), and weaving the texture more closely so 
as to obtain the coua^hapotl neck (i). Furthermore, llio projecting strands are 
left free so as to interlace more or less, and thus conaiituie a throat (f) through 
which the fisli can easily wriggle thoinaelves in to get at the bait beyond, but once 
in cannot get out again. Mnny fish cages are to be seen (Fig, 4) where the bead 
ia constructed with a Up (fir) prnjwting inwortle and outwards so os to form on 
inner (o) and outer (ii) matgiu to the month. Such construction (Fig. B) com- 
tnuoof»witIi the inner margin (o), after the manner described (in making the body), 
until the eilge of the mouth is reached, wJien die weft (/,?) ia tumed hack on 
itself (y), to take up in turn every pair of half-warps througlioiit lui entire ciroutt 
<1*, of the article. These iwirs are not, however, taken up direct, but only after 
having lieen woven over n large mouth-ring (r) and passed testiectively over and 
under the two iinmod lately succeeding poire On completion of the cironit, the 
weft posses alternately under and over uvoTy half-warp in the usual spiral uiaTiner, 
with the resoU tliat the emiloidng head comes to be first of all constructed, then 
the conical neck, and lliially the throaL 

The landing-net, used by Arawaka (sAt-ja), Akkawoi-oa and Coribs, 

is a oon&ehapcd basket (Fig. 6), the month of which is attaohed to tlie prongs of 
a forked stick fA) apliced around it. Die basket ia about 1 foot deep, and the 


* Stodioan, ICartatit* cf a /Sm Yvtri Exptdittfin^ rtf., London, ITW, vol. u, p, 28A 

* Im Tliurn, cp. tit., p. 23ft, ■[Hadu of k m beuif used by the Areemuo. 
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luindlc is frvm 3 to A feet bag. It is nsed for picking up the Sah us they come 
to ilm ssiirface of the water after beiug “ iwisoned," The constniction of the i)asket 
» peculiar. Starting with six wan* (Fig. 7. «.<«) pidted into n fiexagon (c). s 
weft (»tv) 16 iuserteri, hut its extremities, «4> soon an they ernes one oiiotlier ^it), 
become iKlditionjil warps (wta). Weft after weft is thiut’addefj, the utilisation of 
their estremities as waii.s causbg the basket to have a iougor slope cm tlie lower 
surface than on the upi»r. Tlia eomploted pattern (Fig, 8) is one of hexagons. 

By meana of a comparatively simple apfaratus (I'late XV, Fig. 1) a^bow and 
am>w may be set for striking tapir, deer, or /cifil« tiie nrrangetuent as 

a whole being known to the Arnwaka as fAimarn-^haildundah arrow-trap). 
Two etrorjg uprights («, o) are driven firmly into the ground, and joined by a 
horizontal cros8-l«ir (s), the height at which this bar is fixed depending upon the 
particular animal to be allot, a height of one hand-width for labba, three for deer, 
and eight for tapir, a hand-widtli being reckoned es the distance between the tip 
of the extended thumb and the inner edge of tlie closed palm (Fig. 2). A third 
strong upright (Fig. 1, 6) is driven into the gronnd between them right behind. 
Betwwii tho anterior jiflir, and rating ui>on the eross-lmr, are two smootii rods 
(rf> c/1 each aupimrted horixontally on a amali forked stick fe). ’fhe central portion 
of the bow (J‘) ia next strongly tied on to these two uprights Jmmetiiatcly aliove 
the croM-har and the rod-ends. The catch-string (y), against which the animal 
stnkes, is now attached at one extremity Co a post, tree. etc. (A) on the imniedkCoIy 
further side of the track, and, passing under the cross-ljar, is fixed at the other to 
a carefully iTimmeil wooden peudJ (i) lying acreas the rods. Tliia pencQ, after 
the cuteb-string lias lieen strctctied sufliciently taut, is hehl in position by the 
, pressure uikjj, it of a smaller pencil ((} tied on to the posterior upright, and passed 
from iKilow upwards and over the drawn iKuvstring. TJie arrow (m) is finally 
adjusual in place, only to be freed on the disturbance of the eatch-Btriug, whereby 

the longer pencil is tilted forwards, and with this the smaller iieiicil and bow-strinjr 
released. 

A gun. fixed on difierent lines, is sometimes substituted for the bow.^ 

For catching birds, a spring trap (Plato XV, Fig 3) to made of n mnnin- 
noose (n) attached to n tapering pencil (6) and tlmnoe on to the end of Iho sprin” 
(<r> Having fixed a thin half-hooj) of withe (J) firmly into the ground, the iwncii 
IS arranged in such a manner that so long os the spring remains taut, it will 
support a bar (e) phtced across the legs of the hoop. Upon this ooMS-bor and at a 
gentle slope are made to rest some three or four perches ( over wltidi the noose 
w spread The weight of the bird on either of the pereliea is sufficient to press 
down the bar, with tho result that, tho pencil being freed, the noose to suddenlv 
dreggcil upon and tightened wherein cither a heed, leg or wing is caughu 1 have 
seen this trap u^d by the PoineTooti Ai^w akb 


mmmi vndkmg m tlio uumeduits vkimiy, oo amucr to. .llr«iion atong ,hieh it i, moving. 
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The fall-trap {Fig:. 4)^ pcrliapn of foreign introduotilon^ in uimIo of a 
raiaed cQvett Uie conatitueiits of which aro tied to^ther^ v^iy much after the 
atyle of toaf ae&rv i±i a teiti|>omy hinoh (a tlmtehcd al]e]ber)L Eaised oti une 
?fide (Fig. 5% the oeotiia h made to mt opou a Tertical pencils formed of an upiicr 
(a) and lower (i) mortice, delicately bolaiicod^ From t!ie lower tuortice to tlie 
opjioaite side of the cover is stretched a strii^g, the slightest distnrbatiE^ of which 
will break the haboce of the pencil, and bo admit of the trap to falX A very 
common tneUi^Oil for catching pigeena 

Aniongflt the Warmiw on the Monica^ the youugstofs will us© the following 
device {Plate XVX Fig. 1} for catching small birds during the nesting scasoii. It 
oonsbla of a Eght cane ring {a) about 7 mebes iu dlmuctcr to which are attached 
two arched piecec (S» c) crossed nt right angles, A large number of dip-nooses (h), 
ail formed of Krown twine, are nest tied arotmtl the limits of the arches, bo ae to 
control, as it were, the entire iniermediato areas.* The conatruotioii of the slip- 
nooses is very simple ; their ends are attached hy clove-hitcli (F^. 2). TJie frame 
ia then- tied on to the trochbranch over the nest w^itb but little chance of Escape for 
the bird w hen flying home. 

Tlic rat-trap (Pkte XVL Fig, 3} of the Arawaka and of the ’Wnrrana, who hba 
a species of this animal for consists of a noose ( 74)1 spring bar (i),. hook (ft)j 
and enclosure {r). The uoose is made of an Hinti strip about 4 feet long, twisted 
upon itself^ and then a!lowc<l to douhlo over, so as to form a tvro-strand locked by 
its own tension s its free ends are knotteiL together (Jt): Twine, etc», cannot Lo 
subiit.itiiteid for the the btter being the only materinl to Imud which will not 

fltick*" should roiu or mukturu falls. TImj bar* from 12 to 16 mcTics long^ is strong, 
yet pliable, and after Iseing stuck firmly intf» ihe ground, has its cxpcwtKl portkm 
haut over at right niigleBL, a position mniniained by means of the forked stick or 
hook clamped over its extremity: it is thus made to tie liurkontally wdtii* and 
ai)Out 4 aij inch froiUj the surface of the soil. Locpuil cm to tJiis bar is one end of 
the noose, which is successively looped througfj itself, faatcne^l hy a cloYe-himh on 
to the extremity of the spring, and jjaased lack again from outside mid or the har, 
where it la fixed in place by means of a cylindricaLly-cut piece of cassava 
jambed tightly up against the knot into the iuterspao© between the Ijar and 
the sarface of the ground. Except immEdiately in front of tins noose^ the whole ia 
Bumemnded with n miuiature fence or otiolomTW formed of a bmad iitTiii or other 
leaf, set up edgeways between a varying number of light wooden sHpa.® M u 
rCfiuU of this nrningcniEnt to get at the cassava, the rat has to pasa through the 
uooso in which, as soon aa he starts digging up and removing Llie ca^oavii^ and so 
frees ilie knot, he gets hoiEited and Ciiught^ 


* For cleorues* sake^ only one bt^rnicdiaLe tjnse u efiv«rcd “ in illiiBtT»tioii* 

* For iluignDiinmtic pttf|Kiw a portion of tbii cdcImuk li jovsentod tmnir|»imnt fn 
the lUiuttutioiL 


t'eota thr PoMfTftmf Ikiilrtet, British Gviana, 




REMAl^*lNG Fans. 

The Atawak fail IiSHalreaily been dealt with [q Ihirt Ii: the varieties met with 
itnion^st the other tribes have now bo be Jcscriijoit 

The Warrau ami Carib fan (Plate XVlll) which is jilejitical, is of arectaug.ikr 
aliupo. the iividth exceeding the Jidght, of a pattern composiH] of ooueontric 
recUngles, with or withoat a central grille, and miaie of aplit iUrUi. Except for 
market purpowa, i.e., for sale or barter to oiitsidere, tite ratio of width to height is 
constant, and the atmnds are not dyed. It b built upon the usual diamond 
foundation (Fig. 1. a) with gables (d), wings (uf). ond a sub-structure (c), terms for 
which the expltuiatioiis have already Iwcn gh-en. The foundation (Fig. 2) la 
farmed of a ^'niying munber of horizontal rows, in herring-lwne fflflhioD, acoording 
to the size cequittMl. the upiier angle of the dianiond litniting the upper etlgo of the 
fitiudted article: the two lowonuost strands (e,/) play an important p.irt. aa will 
cnbsequoutly \m shown, in the smbility of Iho fan. The next procc® is the 
manufacture uf the gables (Fig. 3), a start being made at the iipjier angle of the 
foumbition and "breaking" one strand after another, each Icing started on ii* 
journey bypassing under two; this goes on until the lowenuost strands of the 
diamond (r,/) am reached, the btter being left free and ptojectidg. The wLugs art* 
now fonued by aimikr procedure (Fig, 4). the second wing in the courao of 
jonanufocture completing the triangular cub-atructuie (r): the baae-levol to w hich 
|Lho wings arc built depends upon the caprice of the maker. The two projecting 
strands, which might almost be regarded as diagonals, are next bent hack on to 
and along tbcraflelvea in and between the alrands through which they ha™ already 
passcl: they thus serve to tighten up the plaits and act as stays. Indeed, it is 
with the same object tliat the last strand (1^ to be “ iirokeu ' at tim lower ranker of 
the wlgo of the wing is dealt with in similar fashion. Tliere are two maihoda 
fid|]|)ted in " fmishiug off," Ca,, in preventing the fraying of tlic lower edgm The 
||irst aud easior (Fig. 6) is to take up un each aide one strand nt a time, and then, 
after ‘'breaking,' to puss it under its two immediate udgbbonrs aud cut it: these 
cut ends ore next covered ivith tlic two balvos of a split wooden pencil whieh arc 
Iftkl along the lower mlgra of each aide and tightly sewn on to it in three plat^ 
with waxed Krowa filire. The swond method (Fig. 6) h to insert one extremity 
of a long strip of mamuri (jh) into tlm lower iwrtion of the body of the fan and 
as it emerges below, to coil it over and areand a bundle of some three or four 
strLitids in front and behind : this process of overcasting is eontiiiueii right nroimd 
the lower edge on botli sides of tho article, by laking up a new strand with every 
tuni of the coil, and cutting off the extreme ends of the projecting strands wbei, 
the bundle composing them appcBiB to be getting too thick and unwieldy Thesa 
variations are photographed in Flate XVfl, Figs. 1 and 2 resiicctivdj. Fig. 3 is 
also a Ganb fan, made for trade purposes, but its identity of pattern ia liidden bv 
the Btaiuing of some of the Rtrands, 
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The Akkawal-o fan (Plate XIX) is of a scjtiatv shape dseigneil, ng the 
rofiiemoD District is ooncemcfl, of & unifona pattern of & series of concentric 
oqtiores, bat luonufactured on a diffeifut principle to all ilie othcra, in Uiat a 
conuiioiicement is mswle at the left lower comer whence the article is gradiiallv 
built up, strain! by stnuuL Tlie material iiseil is the same split Uiriti, not Uyml. 
T!i& odgEH of the fan ntsy be ticscribed as upper, lower, left, and right, Starting 
with a centre strand (Fig. 1, a), which will uUimatel}' constitute one of the diagonals 
of the square, this is kid on the fiatj and two others (h. c), “■ broken *' at their 
tniildle, are pLioed behind it, one of them a strand's breadth in front of the other. 
A third (d) is now added (Fig. 3) at right angles to the tUagonnl, and then (Fig. 3) 
a fourth (r) over which the third is “ btoken;’ A fifth and a skth k neat put in 
and so on, as is required for the jxitteni (Fig. i}. the preceding strand being always 
broken over ihe lust out* uiscrtCfl. The process is thus repeated over ami ovoi' 
again (Fig. 5) acoordiug to the size of article to be manufactured, until the secoml 
dingonal (AO k put in pkee, this atrarul, like the first diagonal, being left free at 
tlje ciuk The tiiree or four iimnediatel)' preceding strands (/. w, 7 t. o), which have 
already been broken along the lower and tlie left mlges, are now'again siaiilarlv 
treated to form the upper aud right edges on passing beyond the eecottd diagonal. 
A peculiarity in the arrangement of these three or four stronda is that Uidr 
extrcmiticfi arc plaited in and betwifcn identical projecting atraiids, so m to lb in 
dose opposition cue Iwhind the other: the object of this is to tighten up and fii 
the poition already manufactureil, and howce to act as ii stay. Fiirtlierwiore. by 
loukiiig out lor this tiiickeuwl jiortioit of the fan, one con always toll at wliicli 
corner the pkitiug lias been eonuneuced. Ibyoiut these three or four stroiub, tlius 
doubled aud tucked in upon thoiiinelves, yot another vuriatioti in the plaiting k 
adopted (Fig. G) which may be described as follows:—^£ach strand is cut short 
alternately and successively at a spot limited by the right (i*, x) aud upiwr (r, f) 
edge of the fan respectively: tlio longer extremity (A; T, V.A) is then broken 
over its shorter-cut end, whence, passing along aud covering it, acconUog to the 
design of the pattern, it is pushed nuder a set of ihreu strauds and cut close 
(*^( Jf, -s)* Tlio ptojcctiug crak of the two diagonals are finally tuokcii hock on to 
and along theniHelves, and thus act aa stays tike ih© three or four contrnl ouea 
meuticucU alwve. A eoiiiplcLed Akkawai-o fan is shown in Flat© XVil. Fig. i. 
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CUP- iVifD itING-MfUtXIXGS: THJSIJl ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE. 

Tty H. J. DtfKistim) Astj.ev, MA,, Lrrr.rx, etc. 

[Read baton tlie BritiJi Asaociatioa (vSectim MX Dublin, ISOS, aud reriiMNl isiaj 

For a great tnany years now the prevalence of what are known m “ Cup- and 
King-Markinj^ on rocka, i^toiiea, and objccta of domestic uae, whether as atnulota 
or ornamente, or rather of botli eotubtnod, for among primitive races the oinameot 
IB an fljimki, has Ireen a Buhject of comjiion knowledge to arehieoJogists iini! 
aiithropologiats. Tlio former were the first to notice and deacrilw them j it ia only 
within tlie last few years that the labours of ttie latter, on the aBaumption that 
primitive tnnij ib eveiywhere and always tho same at simtlar stages of cultute, hare 
oaused light to ho thrown on their probable origiu and aignificaoco. 

Forty yeare ago Sir.Tames Simpson first called thaattontion of the arcliteclcgical 
world to the subject in his book entitled, Ai-ehaie Setilptiirittg/i a/ Gitpt. Circlet, fir,, oit 
Rofda,published in Tliore he described all those that were then known In 

Scotland, Northumberland, and Yorkshire, and xn a sariea of lioantifuJ platea he 
illuatrated every variety of form which they exhibit. Li oU instances there is the 
central cup or depteesicin suiroundfti by one or more concentric cLroles or rings. But. 
these rings take varying forms. Sometimes they aro complete; sometimes only aemi- 
cirelofl; some times they take the form of spirals. Again at times one or more sets 
of onp-and ring-uuM-kingB are united by lines or dtiots making a variety of flgurea; 
and again at tiaioa tho outermost eirelo has a scries of rings isauing from it, and 
con verging towards the csfintral depression or cup, Along witii the cap-and ring- 
mafkiiigs Sir James Simpson also noticed represen tatioiia of the soles of human feet, 
and enrioualy enough similar representatitma are found on the rock-drawingg of the 
Armita in Austmlia. After mentioning, only to reject, the Swedisli aiclueologist 
NHIbou's conjectufo that tlrese markings were Phrenician in their origin, the learned 
ScctcJ) writer ceouc to the conclusion that they are " archucological erngmaa,” 
hut he went on to make the lujiiinoas euggeatton tliat they were “ probably 
ornamental and possibly religioun," adding tlmt "though in the fimt instance 

I ll may be noted Imre tbal la tho yew iSSa the Inuued Sir J. Ciapduir WtlkinsoD, r.RS 
i»id an elaluuato paper before tho Brituh Ardutelogwal AwticiatiooL, wbldi wa> publi*hed iu 
tlw JttvTwU of the Awodation in the following year,>utitled “tin the Rock-bub. of Durtniwr 
hnd ADcie BriUsb rauslim In E^h^IukL'’ ^ 

In the Qomm of thU |nper ke Ia cup- tyid riiig-iQjwkingi ftii tlie rocita in NoilhiKii- 

beilAnd, »ik 1 t* limvt Iwti the finl diacove^er of sudi markings as fir Ucfc m 183^ in 

yvhisik case tbe due to m difKavew tuuiL he accorded liim. 
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prolralfly deo<imtivc, th«jf svere iiJeo eiutJeiiis or symbols, cunnecUnl iu wmie way 
with the religions thoughts or doetrlnea of thi»t«! who carveti theiu.”* In this he 
wns out)' enticipatiug the uuHlcm anthropological couclasion tliot the savage is 
ostramely praetmol, Hiam ts. music, mill dniwing" (ami Rciilptiire, ami we Jiiay 
add hUornatiieiiut)« exist not jwiii ftfiV, but for a definite purpose-^ niethml of 
getting sometlung iliat the artiat wants." 

■VVliui this " way" was, auci that it was ponnected with die magic, a)iupathetiu 
and otlicrwise, vifliioh was iho iimejjamblo cotjconiitmu of early rdigioiis ideas, 
and with the establishniciil of society on a tomniistic basis, we sIioU endeavour to 
I»rove from tho auulcgy of existing primitive times in the course of thia 
study. 


Itefore proceeding furiher, Tiownver, wc will state first liie iut^alities where 
umhaic cup- and riiig-markings liave been proved to esdst, both in Sir James 
Simp^n's day and eiuce ; wo will then lefcr to certain iheoriifS us to their 
significance put forward by writem Huliseiiueiit to tliat great anlhority j and linaUy 
on the Iriisis of present-day usage among primitive i»oplia we will propose wlmt 
may he considered the solution of the prollcui of their origin and significance in the 
bglit of present-day knowledge. 

1’he fi»t. as we Iiitvo seen, to coll nUehibii to these ourioiis nxsk-markings waa 
Sir James Simpsou in Scotland, and he eunniemtetl ail the localities in which they 
were then known to occur, which all cumo under tiio designation tif “arcliaic.” 

It is unueces.tery to rMapimhito the list given hy him. whicli may be found 
by any stmleut in his liook. They couiprise localities situated in almost nil ptLrt.s 
of Scotland, besides JCorthumlserland. CumlHirtand, and Yorkshiip. ,\«!haic cup- am] 
ring-nmrkings arc now known to oi:cur in all j^rt^ of our own eountiy, not only on 
scarps of rock, luit on the stones of Dnud oireles. from tuvernc$a-a]iire to Ijiticashire 
C’unilteriand, and tho Isle of Sfa... Tljoy also occur on great stones atningctl iu 
nvenitM ; on crunilGclia; on tho stone* of cbamlwred tunuift in Vorkaiiire; on aioue 
kiflte or CO Hi ns ill Scotland, Troland, an 1 1 in Douiet; un prchtetoric olictiaka or 
soUtaiy ■'atAudiug-stojiea " in Argyll; on walls in uudergroiiini Piets' Louses in tho 
-Irkneytt and Forlamliira; in prehistoric Setdtish forts; near old camiis, as well as 
on isolated rooks, scarps, jind stones. Tlicy are fcuimt in the (JJieviot llilla, on tin* 
moor near Cliatton Paik, in Xonhumberiand; there, engraved on tlie iKnUdoxs, nuiy 
Ib scon ecutral onp-like depTessions, enrroundetl by ineiKud coticenlHc cirvlcs 
-'tame of the finest examples in tliellritish IslamU nre to Im scon near Ilk ley in 
Yorkshire. Similar oiuiunentation is to l>e seen at, Inemaiiaijnor. and on tho 
Island of Gavr* Innis, in the Alorbihon, Brittany, in the district unowned for tlie 
magnificent "French Stonehenge*’ at Cumae, as it may also bo jscen in tire 
iieighiKiurhiKxI of Avehuiy luij our own Stondioiige. 

Ill Ireland prcaiaely onalt^us markings, or « rock-sta-ibings."at Mr. Wakomau 
cnllfl lltoni. arc found, m at Movagh, co Donegal, on the sides of ICnoekjuofB Cave 


’ Apn. to vdL w. /’/.yci Six, Ant. Jfcrrf., pp. 10 ^, 0 ,. 


fhtir th'iijim avd Si^ai^caurf, 




iwiir Don^^iijielljr j co» J*rniL&n(igIi, ss w^lt os llis Gorjes i>f clijulilc 

ifpiiikts at Jfewjtr&Dgij, Dowtii, pHii Ijiuj^lujiiBw, (mj« which bclGtig to u 

Bonvewhnt later sta>!e iif cidtuw*. ■■ Umil roceuiiy/' says Mr. Wakemaii. ° thesK 
anti,iUBriiiii pozzies have Teed^^t hai little attention fioui Iriah arclwfehc-ms. 
Peine dees uot seem to have Hotioed their existence; n’pqnovau and O’Ciirry 
make no ineittiou of titeun nor Jo tlie older writers, except in one or rivo 
mstaucce where a single stone or so is rofcmjti to, tw Iwariug work of a iiijBtie or 
barbarous eharactor." The forms of Iheso markings to Iw.jnet with in Ireland are 
precisely tlie same as in every other burality bi which they occur, via., cuiw,cui )0 and 
rings, the same with radial r I uiiinel, eon centric rings. peiiariniJnr rings, spirals, aturs, 
triangles and wheels, zig-zag and other riuee. « Conaiiiorabk attention," courijiites 
Mr. Wakeuian, ■* has bocii given in recent yuira to the olalsinitit aooriiigs on Ihn 
rocks forming tlic great chamliers nt Kowgrango and louglierew," and he iiuoiw 
Col. Wnod-SIartiti assaying, "In these Ireland pasBeHajcs a eoUceiinn of tide species 
of preliifitoric oniamcTiUition wliich, in singularity, lunnbei*. (iiid liiiaininess «if 
defltgn is nppriwdieil in point of interest only by some nf the great stone cdiambera 
of the district of Movldhan."^ 

Other arduuc examples may be uieiitiunefl, such lu those which are to be 
found on the rock on whicii the greet calinslral at Seville is btiilt; on the stops of the 
biirnm at liome; on tlm jiedestal of a suttne fnnji Atliens; m Scaiitlinuvin, in 
(.lihia, in Indiap nnd in Xorthaiid South Anicrica.* t7ther instances of present-duv 


» Some t&u Ptgo n cnnuiftfiTAbEi! umckmit of tunnoil wtus oixiuictned iu Utc 

world by thu sllvg^d ducra riy ol *1111 ilar daign* in ii IwaJiU wherr thev hnd not been hitlierto 
aoticrd, by so arti-t iiawhI Mr. W. A. Dniiiielly, juid mbaeiineatly l)y .Mr. W. Urwv, 


1 refer, k need Itanlly bo iMiil, to die fjttiwuA cfiutiiiverBy arritueit by tliv omionnernietit 
maiJe by Jlr. Donmdly of liie diacMVcrtw nt Aiithintoi Ite, l>niubiiEt, and DiimliiKb, and bv 
Mr. Bnim uf hi« diarovery at Jaii^hunk. nil in ibi; HeigbtK^aj'Liiod 0 / Duntbiutna fni Uie Clrde 
mjm/ieirii Mvn moiimit/iiV, ' ' 

TW diMoreriw ooiiNb.t*<l i.f n iitiMber of wb* iiMKr!b«J wkli niji-wid ring nw, kin 
and with reprcMiihitfomi tif [In" i>f Iiuiuno fret (thr^ only {MMseeeed four Eooa), at CochTio 
And Aoehiiitoitie, whieh iu tlieui^krii only Wt into liiio w(tli diacoveries ;iii<rjona!r%' maile nuii 
wbwJi. from the eoiidkion of the reeks, it Beewj. luiidly t,> re^anl »« MytI.Enff but 

“ondmEe.’' Unforcunately, 1 lie Rise iu not so la riwpia-t of tiie hJJ.fort at tboidjnie, 

wb^fl amimg the "flmlB'' aaid to Lave bwn dlswi ered there flguml iiiswbnl .,yntT alielb, 
whtelt Prof. Bord-tinwkine founri to Iwlnnj; to the Ameriemi ipectea, arnl which mui^E Uieivfoix 
luLVe Ueii intiwloeed by mirk viiiior, who wna uithtr a deltiKnte forfier or j| wso - nor in 
iwpoct of the Omtmogsai t>ainbuvk and tzuighoJik, whidj Ur. ilonro aeaeftctl to lie mere 
' arertiona, bat which Mr. A. Ung anrl 1 held_he witli [.ertisiM too much reaenw - 
r with perluijM tta> imadi cohlidenco-to bo reJiat ot prehiatonF timea. Aai.mK the “Bade" iit 
tbe« latter were numeretM Irjocribod with cap- ami fing-rimrki^ ducta and IbeK, which 

It fieems banlJy janMible to imiteue! wiyone would be ai tho paniH to forjje. 

A full a^uot of the contniv.imy, iu wliieh thu preHtat writer aoiiiu vwy nnktarj 

l^.ll.t.s, wiU he found in Hr. .Munre'a book on mid in «n urtklo bv him h* 

entitled I* the fJtitnbtitk Cmnnog Xeolithio T"; in Mr. A. W, book, TA. VM^ 
.Vya/ery. and in u series of fniw arliric* l,y R,y«lf Ln the o/rAe/IriiVA 

-la««v.fio*< from 1000 to H»OA It « only namtionwl here it |«1 to „„ indepe,Mem 



*)• DyKlXFIZLli Astlev*.— Cup- ahtt , 

^ uEsage may be noted in Fiji, in Eaater Teland. iiml other parts of Uie far Pacific, as 
well ns in certain parts of Afcico. 

iforeovcr, among reoes who'^tsittoo, porticulajly tbe Maories in New Zejifajid 
n very similar set of designs may lie observed-' 

Coming now to the var«m« thuories wbich Lave been propounded aa to the 
origin jind sigiiifirmicm of ihrse myeterioiLs signs, w-e note that tbe» are all 


*tsdj or tiejttbiMt by Mr. A. U»g .uj niywilf, tlif of wbioli will 1 » found in 

Mr. article ‘CNipimd Ring, „ld Conl^pomry Jltra^e, V'JOO 

-qlwKlucmlypublsilied lu -^fa^nV«wJArf^cJ^ iainjirtideioii“Sbinai««tnltanc« 

between tlie ItoItgiouB and Mapical Hm* of MoiJem Sata^e People,, and Uio« of H,o pie- 
bx.torio aoi.^lt,en,oeeof Lntope,-wb«li was pabliBbisl in tbe .nn.e year, and ibe 
i.f an eutiiwly independent ttuxly-for, at ibot time, T was ^aite uiiawnro Uiat Mr. Lana wa« 
takiiia tile ailhjei^t ufi-^aiul in “ Portuguc« PonllclB to the Ovdeftido DiaocTerini." Ataii t 
nlio^tber /rtPin the iimiiediate .«^on of the coutroversy, 1 idinirhope to cany the ,tinlr In n 
funber luid more potntivr iwneluaion uu diih octwaioa than wita attained preTioualy hv Mr.'uanc 
or myiielf. in justice la Mr- IlouneHy»« nutmoiy. {t nmy be utated that lie wnuatentlT 
^udiatecl the idea of fot^eij, and iiiaJiitaiiicd tho ^oouitnuieM of !iia *■ finds " to llie dar of hii 
IiiiHGtitcd deatii m tlie eiirly [mn of J 906 s 

“f ‘J'e ooiiiroTarey ouuo tlie publicatiei* of Moara. Spennir and 
^likiia Whou T^t iV«f,rt^<wo/e%jin™f dMmibinfollowwl ffuUisjuaiilly bytiiaJni, writoTe' 

- i)riisr<M fnfirts of r«nifitt 4 mn:l{tt, where tliv presfliit-day osa^ of the «iue metliod of 
oraamentjuion by the eamses of the great iiifaud contiueiit was dwnilml, Jiotii in tha fomi of 
Wk.®mlrtftg, -111 tlii« eawjii the sliape of paintingii^ not iiici«e.| nuirltii-aod npon certain 

|»«w«ioti of die initialed aniojig 

the tnbe% whisli will ho referred to mnre fuUy iaier on. 

An I «atd in j&i»P i “ lliore can be no poeaible qnuHiion of ‘ forgery * in roganl to the roek- 
niarnmge at i-ia:liii.» and AnchintodJe, for, fortnitately, the dUwsvwiei were made and iLs 
^wiiig* eiuinttetl in ISilJ, while the .\niitnilian dmwings were not publtaUed till ISSfl" 
Moreover thoix. «reawn why ihce fWottieli markirig*. even to the repr^entatioo, of human 
feet, ahiHilil not Ik- tm gemune on ditwe preHoiuly dwrtbed hy Sir .latnes StmnwMi. 

We may minark he» diet on pp. d« 3 -l of I.U book, .|„eie„/ /tM oarfrir 
Jui,n. Caw, Mr, K,^ Holms*nink« .1 brief refmv=ims to the enbj'ert of >« tlumbpek. UnEbaalT 
mid ttnmbiue amUmly dmniiwie, it by wying that - Evmy thing worth rnsding that hu boon 
yittcn ,m dm mibject is metudsd in two recent boota. Dr, Mimrtf* .i^Ainj/wn ond 
JenSfoift^ and Mr. f^g's rtj^t i/jntefy,'' thua ignoring the miTifuJ moncii^lapha which 
1^“?^ ’ by the pcMcnt writer to the Jbioomf 0/ iU iJrfjfiW* .iL-ikriea 

laist rAfls rfte /tonnm r^f cf Anram.- (Tlie italic, an c^tm) N'oiwiihsmnding tliw. 

t«emblaaee l^twsen wme of the “qo?,tior 
aWi find*on dm Uyde and certain other squally diepotod “ antiqiHtiee timi m«nUv startled 
u I of a Portngnwo .Jobaeo,*- wluet, resemiihmoe Dr. Monro rtalie. tliat lie canDot ™ • 

wM ATi'*"" - 7 *' ^ syr fo J 

IfiM Dr, IfuHrck^ (Ttic tt^hm OPe emr^) ^ ^ 

He would find ii a dillicnJi matter tn «c«,ieile two Btnteim.nt*, and indeed hi. non. 

on the eiihject 1* eoniowlial txtbfiijwtl Ihrottghaut. *** *''**'' 

.\part from the question of the age of the Duinluiit fort and the fMuia™. .1 n.. 1 1 

and Ijugbuik, and of die undiipuUN] ohjeebi found in them, iu which Vi i]c 3 * 

oinoe and lbs Clmringa.like objoel, found in it at Xhiudniok a,^ 
muat hold ...my opinion a, to the rock.mnrking, m^e 

widi tW unjemally found, and paint to tatenikm and the nwlithie riagt cf c^tu^ll ' ““ 

^ See p. De ami aola ^ t'UJturc. 
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foiiodcd on iho usuiuptioii thcit ihoy wor? cstwiitoJ with fiunto JoBnite njeanjiig ; 
for, aa 1 liave add oleowlionej "it ia an axiom in anthropology- that primitive mail 
does not gjv« liimself trouble merely for an aslhetio purpose, but ftlwaya with 
some practical object in view.** Tliis object miglit be religione, as in the ease of 
llie woitclerful drawings on the walls in the dark rcocsses of caverns, and on pieces 
of miinimoth ivoiy, etc., which were cxecntetj by the iiahi^litluc dwellcre in the 
grotto of Tlmj-ngeu, the (mvo of U Moiieleiiie, and the Bobin Hootl t’ave in 
Derbyshire, and elsewbero. the religious motive Iteiug inobably fontiottft! with 
what is known as "sympathetu; magic*’; the primitive cave-dweller, when be drow 
representalioua of the reindeer or the iimiumcth or the iiorse, or rcprosenied 
himself os hunting, with stiakea escaping in the grass, or tiahes fllling up the 
bonlem and vacant spaces in the drawings, uileiided thereby to render the aniaala 
mere sulecrvient to his prowess, for the souls iluit were in them woubl be tmtia* 
forred by sympathetic magic to Ids picture of them, and their life would become 
his, and they thenu^tvee would then fall jm easy prey to his sjmr.^ 

Or the objeta might bo of social, family, or tribaJ, »>., of totemiatio 
significance, ami the signs be recogniaed na badges of the ulnn or pbmtiy. This wonld 
lie uioKt useful under the system of exognmous marriages, which uanolly accompanies 
totcinism* wherever it exists, though independent of it, am] later in origin, as 
I^r, Braxei shows. That this is the true meaning of the eii|^ and ring-luarkings, 
in all their various forme and developraenta, which are the suliject of thU study, in 
wiiut we shall endeavour to prove, but before doing so it is iiectiESfiry to gi ve a 
pnoaing reference to the theorice put forward by previous students of tile subject, 
f^iestions of space forbid our doing more tlinii makiiig mention of the varioufi 
theories propounded by the learned Dr. Thend, tho late Mr. IfoinlUy Alien, 
ifr. Dymond, Mias Kusaell, Colonel Kivett-Caruac, Lord Avebitn-, Dr. liobert 
^lunro and others, with nigurd to the origin and aignificaucaj of these 
bewildering signs. The reutlor is referred to their artidea as descriktl in tho 
bibliography attochecl to this study. We note that Mr. RomiUy Alien eoneludca 
witli tJic following jiregnant remarks, exactly foresliadowiug tho line that has Iteen 
pursued in subsetiuent research;—" If the enigma of the import of these mysterious 
oup- and ring'inarks is ever to be aoivcd it must be by careful i^oae^h iato 
the relics of pagan 8Uj>eretitiofi, still lingering in out-uf-Lliu-way distriete, and 
even found mixed up with Christum ceremonies^ and lastly, by making careful 

» A vfliy reuLiwkuhto wrie* of dntwingi executed by the BiisLiiUfii in Soutli Africa, mm* of 
wlurh iiMj- be SOO jwov old, and othere nounj recent, mw exliibitdd in 1006 iu tTis rojiiu gf the 
ftoyul AjjthrejK>lt> 2 (icat luatitaie, by Miw Tongue. 

Like tbeir ]ial«dithw probutypeB, the dmwinge wtj found on tbi* wxlli and hmep tvecenee 
of raveis uid they auuiifott the Asme freedom and ekill aud life m thnw wliich evoked the 
citthuxuMD of M. Salomon Reinseb. Cattle, eheef^, anil buonui figtires are all ])ortraycd wirli 
an artintic power and viaua-mblaiice which are truly retnarkable. See IHiutmted Ytwt. 
dune Slat, 1908; Jfon, lOOfI, »S. 

The Eaqninuwx are aleo alulled dfiinglitamcji, mid uuuiy idiolani bold that [u them we 
Iiave tlw reprereulativexi if not ibe dreoendonta, of the palswIiUifc nuw in Europe. 

* Sw Friwer, To/miMi wad E^my, voL iv, pp. !►, 367 . (luiO.) 
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drawings of tlio «culi4ur<», t«iK^td»iciil nolw of the aiteB, anti then instituting n 
coni^Hirntive intiiurji' into siiuiltir miRiunn foont] in other countries-’’^ 

Aa regnnlB tiie mcaiiitig to be attauliwl to the avnibob, I>r. Munto sijb : 
- AlUumgli much liJiB been written on the subject, none of tlie tbeoiiea udvanced 
to asjjlain their meaning has met with general imcei»tamie. That they hatl a 
syniliolic uiciuiing in the religioua conceptions of the people is evident from the 
fmiiieucy with which they are found on sepulchral nionntiieata, but any inter|iie- 
tatioa hitherto advanced on the subject. Iieyoud tl)e general rr/iyf«fa idea, seems to 
me I* be purt: eonjectnit." (PrfhiM. SrMfiuf, p. 218.) 

This wan the atato of tha matter vvhen Dr. Munm wrote in 1839; U is hoped 
that this paper will show dutt by 1008 we had aclvaneed a little further, and that 
a solution more pmbable tliao any liithorto propeset), may bo found, which will 
hold good iinlew and until bouic further light dawim from edme at pnsioiit 
uiicxpccUMi (jnurter.* 

■ See ilibitifigiiiphr, 

= tn hii recent tioalc, dadmt ItrUittf, aw/ tk* nf Juliu* /Irw,-, itr. Hiw ]li)luiei» 

nii)^ liinuelf with Utdee who woolil tiee in .ib<!se nurkiags sonie teligiona staiiificaiioe;, 
VJ ntui* of (he AitiNH Age Le •qiwji; *■ Wo may per]ife;H hope to fimJ other clats to the tvli moiu. 
ideu ef thtf Ape in utej^liUiie dnJtM, ti«d in lAr enpnrr-o/eroq«i whieh have been oJnuTv 

mentieu«t! . . . The luoBtetmiiHon tIfldc«iH^smjdlciicurardciij'e™ion^ad|idc«|Kiuju-ltuim 
mtii concentric eirctes; while DL'caMoiiAllyi'ioupa of conoiattrie ciicle* am loiitcd bj inwvHi.” 
He lieD procwHl* to dMcribe the luiukilJB? «jid ti.» localilie* Jo whici, llier o«0r, much «» we 
hme iloiie M,d us every writer laiist di^ «id wntiime»: “ n.e riog, uiuy. th^rhupe, in lu.tue 
ti^Ebuicee be utuditiTiciil of snn-wonihiii, tor, <m tiie cairn «f Lough t>,v.w in ttehnid otid iu 
SowuliiiJivIa, a few have wy»” (apart uJtogatlier ftoni the uujjpoKeil meaning, the ore. il-^ 

» tiiatteroTihet, feaial in ver* niAny uiatauceo, ftem widely Heatteied tiKoIitias) ■ '‘uml 
we hud them oo the eoveriog -toliM of euK while in Auatialia aimilur designs dmwu on nH;k* 
ure taagicsl or ascred. it woulil Ncem pi-obaUe that thujr bad Hiinv religious meaning.” 

Ho tlien refere toevideDoes of Aun.wor6lii]i in the Brlthdi Ldw, to the sjurali^ and to tile 
■wostika on u roch near Utley, all of which have 1»ea duly noted hy m, and quote* Mr. Lsiiia 
as ssyiog ihfti ■■ aimilar markings on iwtts, etc., in difTomit countries mav liave tiiifuv'iit 
meojiiij^- This latter niumk is perfectly tiue w far as it Roea^ «>., iu diflereot coiiottnw 
among diflereat |ieo|de*, in different agt^ the name imu-fca might have a totally different dcaniie 
meaniiig, r.g^ dmigmite an entirely distmei totem or lienhlie badge But that tliev wen> oil 
to^istie, ami Ihereror^ of social not rriigioiu sigtuficanH;, ihia mtidy will, we hotw ... ..v . 
Aulhcmutiy probable. Again, in referring aU such marks to tlie if route Age. Mr. Kico Ifni ion. 
drwfl ftiit itlinw liJ^mmiiiaCiaiiH 

In their tap* and ring-marlunigs, or marks of aimilar design, have lu-eu sliowri to 

owtiul to tile IMteolithic Age, and, in Europe oml the British fiieo. to Im ]Keuliatly cLaraetorlstf. 
of the \«.!,ilt.e Age. TIib nattves of Australia know, or knew, m,tiling of broute or anv ntlitr 
metsL J7my imy, t(,stefo^^ Iwsmd to Iwclinractcriatlc of pe«p|«ii, tim neoliUiic „[agB of 

But tiicy into the Bionse Age, ami in combiimtion with other dcaimu becai..» <1 

ehomctenslie of this age. And wl,er«n .pirals s«iu to !«»> preceded cirelte amouK the 
Aran^ the averse would app«ir to be line In Enrope, w. tWt where -pimU nra f«,„d.av 
-New Orange, ett, ii IS a «ite sign that we a» no louger tii the early or juindtivu sto™ but at 
a aUgeof laler developiuKit-iii <rther wonU in the Bttittxe Age. Thus the wav js/ 

the magnUlcent aiibtequent devclopuirat of tJie spiniJ, simple niid divcrneni uf Jato fMri 
nmlintheairistianurtof ItelamJ, both on stoue and in msuuJip^* 
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• Hire tJolmos* .l.c/rai ilfj*i«i ontf f/e yntwraais of f V«,r tm win ^ i 

I77antllft3. ^ 1‘P-2w-iOi, aiul jjft: 
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Pnsaing by the theories wluch cotmect th^ umrkiiig^ with phwieUiry oriitellfit* 
suudiaLs and such like, wlijch could by jitiy passibility only apply to rt vurry 
few eaH4a^ in which they luuy seeiii to be imuugsHl in eome sort of dcEuile ottlcr 
havitig ftoine reseiublonce to the |>isitioii of the oonateUatioiifi in the sky, or soino 
distinct instunce in which tlie ctip and circle with the duct leading from the eH[i 
to the circnniferenco of the oxtcle and beyunil might seem to be like a dial-phtie 
and its gnomon, wo reniittk the theory propoimded by Bishop of Litnerick, 

that they wore intcndixt for tnup^ of the locality nmiking the poaitiou oF ihe 
neighbouring raths or oppidtt for ilia l>onolit i>f wayfarers, whether the inlialu* 
tants thomselves or stmnger^. Both ih* Wood-Martin and Mr. Walcoinaii quote 
Bishop Graves at large. But the mufi-theoty, a$ itr. Wood-Martin aays," up[)earcd 
to be a Fanciful one. ami the drawings were laid for many yeuiu on one aide; 
tiunlly, however. Bishop Graves, having ro-examinod his subjoet. dime to tbo 
conclusion tliat his original theoiy was eorracU*' In thia^ however, he has nut 
t»een followed by auj" subsequent iiivestigiitor 

Mr. Wakemau ranks hiinsclf among thcwie who regard tlie signs m purely 
ornamcntiih foiigettiiig the fundamental axiom m to primitive omaniont quofcetl 
above* 

Mr. Wcjoil-Murtin makes iha pl 1 ^^nlant obaerviitioa: "^Tho Vlot and cirolo* 
pittteri] is stated to Ijg almost identical in Hiitito^ Cypriote, Unueifonn^ aiikl 
^yptitui. To solve tlie enigma of these acribiiigs we must go aheliL ly/nd {k*^* 
f/iis fiiftc q/ ifrmmndalioii repr^^fU to ISA^? minth q/ iht ahrip^ines of Aitsdntka (** 
(The jlalics ttve mita.y 

From the y^tr lS9i^ wards tlie aolutieu of tho problem has hcoii suughi, ami, 
as we shull eniteavour to demoustmte, found in the answer to this quostbu^ luit 
before aniviug at this ptuiit, it ia uoccssary to note a fiirtiior tUrory put forwaril 
by CoL Itivett-Cariiac as late as 1903. In that year be read u ^lapor l^efoi'o the 
lioyul Asiatic Society, entitled " Cup-iniii'kH as oji arcliino form of iusciiption," in 
wliivh he suggestet,l that they were a very ancient fonii of writing/* At an earliDr 
date CoLilivott-Camae Imd been iuclin&d to associate the signs with the Lingaui cult, 
and ho refers to tliia theory again in ilie course of this papisr; wt sJiall see in 
the aequel how~ the two iJeaa may be coinbmod b_v ii reference not only to the 
evidence from Australia^ but also to the "jHiiiiitkl [lebbles*' eoiitaining alpha- 
l>etifortu signs which M. Pic tie discovem.! in the cave ul Mas d'Aril, ami wtucli 
belong to the Pakcolithic Age, and to the similar signs found ou certain doUiieus in 

Un p. SOi> ibii author pvv% in a iioUi a it^uful bililtii^n.pby uF llu^ inducing lujuiy 

tci this PnKceiiitigs of tliu Scefetj of Aadqiwila of Scotiaud, Lo which 1 L&vl^ unt 
tlioiigbt it to reifvr, TUa, with tL^ bibliography ^dviiu Lk thia itudy, luakes up a 

liat uf the litemiun; btiriog on tLir dubj«»cL 

In Oifi notu Holiii«fr tvjoikrkrf, ^*11 would wdu tliat certaiu cup-uiarkiu^ ut siU ^v^ut* 
ill tbii Britia^i lul'ts. Fra had, Sjttiiif aud Sauudiwiii^ bobug to tln^ Keolithic Age," imdi refuns to 
Sim|Baii nad CaTtulhoc; He; huvk? add^l Moulelluo* Thus lis adnilu* thi^ [(oiut for 

w'iii^i I (.'onluud+ ami thir larger put of lii^ csw away. 

I fiAimdj pji. 47, 4U l Wakiatiiaii, |i* 
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Portngal in 1003^ down to the signs and symbob which distinguish the work turned 
out hy modern potteries m civilijsEni kndj^ It ma)^ bo notcxl hero, in t\mt 

Wood-Martiii had already su^^eated that *^ciiip- and riug-iiiarkiug)^'* might tie 
*’ the finst step made hy primitive man towards writing/'*^ And M, CartailhaCp 
wrStiog in IS99 in La 

p* 2J-T| had said; " 11 ost done poeitif qne ks pierres h ccaellea avaknt une signifi- 
e^iun pour los bommea ilo Tilgo do la pierre, ot pour leurs dcsccndniits on iraccoissoiirei 
imnnhliatB. Lour sens mysterieux i^tait oompris dnua nue grande |>artie do rEuropc." 
And he added: Apros r%e de broiuse elles disparaissaieut eu EuK^pe.** 

CoL Eivoit-Uaniac notes what we Imve already stated^ Llmt these niarlciugs 
nre neiLher reoeot nor actidental^ and that thote is now hardly any rocky 
couni.ry in the <j3q*ioretl svQtld in whioh they may not be found/" aiid, ho oontinuos^ 
bill littli? impcktianco 1ms boon nttorhed to thorn, and the general vordiot apfwvrontly 
is tlmti oven admitting them to be ancient and artidclal, the^^ are at liest but a 
rough fonii of omamentation poase^od of no siguifif^ncep ami therefore of just m 
little soioiitilio interest/" It k to flLanpate thia notion tliat thb ]mp**T has been 
written. Col. ItivetL-Carnoc endeavoura to do so by bringing forwantl a wealth of 
nrguinent to j>rDve his thesb thai they are a primitive fonn of writing. Ik tsees 
in the cup- and ring-njavkiugs the earliest efForts of primitive man to convey 
ideas to hie fellows—a method ivhkh In some eases became at once alphahebifortu, 
in the mrly vEgcan idphal>ets, whence otir nioderu alplmbeta are now eonsidered 
to have nriEcn. and in ot!icr« passctl through painful a^B of hieroglyphic ot 
enneiForui ideogrammAik forms m an alpluiboUfonu eystem* wljflrehy all ideaa 
emdd be ctmvoyerL 

’\Vb come now to oonaider cup- and ring-markiugH in the light which has been 
throw'll ii[M>ik Ihom hy recent rej^areh among the iiborigiuos of Auslxalia. 

It wTiB in tiie year 180^ that Messrs. Silencer and Gilkn's epoch-making l>ook 
i>ii Titjf-NitHr/: 7‘rijM^ o/ Qniirifi jU^i’aHa woe published. This was fulU^wed in 
IflO-t hy the same authors* ^f^rlhefn Tnbfso/V^inimt Atudmlui, and in the saiuo 
year Ihc late l>r. Howitt^a An/tw of South~£ttid Atcgimtia ^vaa publmliCLh 

The.sOp witli .Mrs^ I^angloh-Parkeria TAi Tribc^ 1905, fortn die elasaicHl 

outhoritieB on the trihil auil social armngeiiients and auatoms of the Anstrariaii 
aljoriginea 

2fow" the outstanding feature of all tho^ tril^ca b tliat they are oJgoniKed ou 
a totemistie baeis. U will unncceiisaty in this article to doGno toteimsiUp® 
i*r m jHjiiit out wherein toteraism in AuaLmUa dilfera from totemism in North 
itmerica, whence the nainc is originally derived, as descrilied liy Mr* Hill Tout and 
others- Xor will it ho necessary to enLor into the question of the origin ui 
totciiusm, m to which there is much difference of opinion, ant] a nrmdjor of 
hyiinthescs liave been framoil to aocoont for it/"and the subject wati folly dealt wdth 
Ijoforo tlie Britiflli ^Vaaodadon hy Proleasor Ha^ldon in 1902* Dr, Howittsays; 

I Pit^jiru Itiglaitdr PJJU 43^ 14. 

= i5m TcrfiTAidijm urkf voL iVp pi 3, (1010.) 
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“ [t liafl ahvay« se€me*l to me tlmt tlw r^igin of totems and toteniLsm mut^E have 
beea iti m earlj a stage of rtiiii/s soeiftl dev&lqiiueiit that tracer of ita original 
structure lauauot Ins aspcoted lu triS^es ^vliith have long out of the early 

irinilitiuni) of matriarebal Yet if aiiywbure Ja the stiJl savage regioufl of the 

world there ate any living survivalB of early totemiem EFureb" it moat Iw in 
Austnilia that they are to lie eought for " (p. 151). He then goes on to diftonas the 
only three hypotheeses of whieh he confliders it needful to take aoeount. Tliose aro 
(1 j lleaera- spencer and Gil kn'a theory that in Australian tribes the prirriaiy function 
of a toteifiistio group ifi to ensure hy magic a supply of the ahjocfc which gives its 
name to the lotemifltic group; (2) Dr. ^1. G/Praxera viowa^ tliaL tins Intichiuina 
coi'ojnonies^ apjiear to hnlii^atie that each totem group was charged with the 
Bupcrintentlcnce of some dcpartnteiit of nature, from which it took itfi Uiinie; 
(3) Mr* Horl>ert Spencer's tlucoryfc which has since been ckvelopad by l/tng in his 
Imcik^ 'Hir of Tottmj ilmi plant mid ooiiiiBl niitnes were inipreBseil upon 
each gnjup from wdtliout, ami aoine of them would stick, w'rmltl Ui Btcrtmly|>eil, 
and eaeh group would eomo to answer to ita ** idckname-” Notwithstanding the 
Avealth of argument and ilUlstcation with w'hich ITr.Laiig has mUanced this theory, 

I must confess that to my mind UivKowiU weenie ]tiii|iBcd in S4iying: "Tome, 
judging of the jjowsiililo feelings of the pristitie auceatoiis of the Australbma hy 
their deticeudants of the preaent tiniep it ECems most huprohahlo that any such 
nicknames would have Ijceti adopted, and luive given rise to Udemism, tier do I 
kn<uv ol a single inatance hi which such mcknjuncH have liccu adopteil (p. 154). 

Professor ILiddon's hyiiotheflis is that groiijis of people, at a verj^ curly pericul, 
by reason of their local environment would have special varieties of foini. but, 
""taking nil things into consideration^ I feeh" saya Dr. Ifowitt, tlmt the mc^t 
proitnbk coiicluiuon to aiTive at is* that the lutichiuma ceremonies lopresent a very 
early form of totemistio behef, but lieyond that there are not sufficient data tc 
allow of a hy|Mjliieeis as to the origin of the toteruic namea(p. 15fi)L* 

1 Snered egreiuoiiieB [>erfGnDed by a local tolemle group with the object of locreasiDg the 
ouiubcm of the toteiniv niiimAi nr plMit, 

^ In AiutmliAj am (uncitig ill primitive raceu, muiie# imply a myntu' mp^*rt Wtw^a tlieni' 
if^ETfsaud the per^im wbo bear them, and, thin toeing when thti luemberA hulniin grou|ja 
foitud tJiciiuielveij am group*, nil in pofisesaiou o£ atuoiul bu4 And firirffotlm Aow tfny 

^4 (}]£ (ah known gruispftj Littving ]otig brtti outuoil), hiikii, ukwnifl Uitlurmlly 

iliemaelveM, “ What i* the tmturfl of thii ooEmouliou botween uh and the anlauilii wLotse 
uEunefi wo bear?” 

Tluifl I agioo with Dr* f"ikler, Ihr dn wbeii be *' Tlie of 

toteiuism ifi the uirmififfi' onii further thml ^lobeminu ham ita oHgiiml giiiin uol in Teiig^ou, but 
ill the pmctkal eveiy-dny nevdji of maji*" So 'Ms. Long hail wrilteui ^^Tolema^ 

proUbly, Ln odgiD, laad uotlilng rtallj rellgiou* aberat tliani.'' Each uian^ iiacoe wae erigituiLly 
MTiti to hbiifidft imd tbe Idea of iocmimu In a lator deirelopmenk 

Vet unulhor theory nm to origin of loteiniEiu hnm been pcopDiittded by Mr. Uomise in 
hw UiOfit jfiiggflstiTo and iMciimtiDg booK m o>i via., tLot it emanatea 

from “ the induBtrialitro of early womnn from wbkh ortginated the douiesticftLian of animslB, 
the cultivatioB of fnifte mid oereiJj;, Bud the appropriation of auch lioeg Mid ihruba u worn 
necefisiry to primitive ecotiotuite. Hie ckwe sud inimuiie FttUtidruibip with huinau life wbidi 



H* Di KtXFlEl,l> Astlev .—tnni Rittg^Mai-biutpi ■ 

]k‘ tliat as iL iiuiy, thu fact is tluti tliruMf^bout AiLstralb t;)i« eovial urganinitlnn 
<»f the triliea is InihCiI on totiemuini, hjhI tList a gnulual advance luaTf be obeorvect 
from ti comi>arfttively situjdo to a most eoin|>1t^x find intricate eyateni. Xliiis the 
Dieri tribe of South-eiwt Auatralia luim? only two exo^amotie iQtenimrryiiig closaes 
and have i>tefierv«?(l female deavut, i,f., the child belongs to the totem of ita 
motlier. Tlie K&imlaroi, Wiratlj^tri, and others luive font sitlujIaBBea and umle 
deaocnt. The tribes tonnd Lake Kyiei in the centre of the continent, have 
developed eight sulHsIaaaea Among theso the Umimiiim reckon by feuiaie 
descent; tiic Amnta, whose story, as told by lleftsm, Sj^ucer and GQlon. is a 
veritable romance,reckon by mate descent; lint there is this jwsuliarity about them,, 
that Uiteuiiaui is reckoned by h-sality rather timii by group, and the child lielotiga 
U» the totem of the dtstrict in which it may happen t<i be bom. How tiiis i@ 
contriveil will apticar presanity. Ciuiously enough, in spite of tliair poaaeiwing tlAs 
complex and intricute system, i.f., lualriiiioiiial ctaanis which ha hiunjelf acknow- 
lertges os later than the iiiera jihiatriea of many soutli^asteni tribes, more 
atlvanced ceremonial, system of inheriterice, and lovul magistracies, Jicreilitv in the 
male line, and in eiintraveniioit of every principle which comiiels one niuler every 
phaae of evolution to view tho ccuuitkx as a develypmeiit from tlic simple. 
Ur. Fraser lirdclis tiuit the trlliea of Central Australis, including the Amnta, "are 
the more Lvekward, and the coastal tiibes the more progreMsive." Tliis opinion 
seeiuK to proceed from a comiiderotiiiM of the iiosaoBsloii or otherwise by tho tribes 
fif a lielief in tlte “ All-Fatlicr," with which wo sne not coiuierned here. The coast 
tribes for the most inirt possess tins Ijelicf; the Anmtn and other central triljOH 
do nol. The nuwt prolsihle tlu-ory to explain tlib is that these tril)e.i once 
poesesaed it and have lost it. Having ilcvelopfn.1 a higlily ccunplicaled and, indectl 
pliilusoptucal aysbem, the belief in the All-Father ix^came of no practical importance 
anti was dropjjeil But in nay case, with regard to Ur. FrtiiwFa atotemont I echo 
Mr, Lang's words: *" This is a lisnJ saying I"’ 


*Hcb aninintB, plantii and trtw would kimituc auder tins ioelal renJJtjou b«ioDgiDg to Uio 
Etu-Umc (stagf tif svolutiou, and tlw aid wldeli tlieso fneudJy nad at way* iirc^t wnipunaiie 
would render nt all limes and iinJeF uinm dreniastuKBB. wooJd gootrati! and devdep nuuiy of 
tfaoae tavagn eonoept ions will cb liavn Iftconio Imowti to resMueli In eiiort,’* ai i£r. Sidney 
Llnrtlund Haya, m liw rriticiirni ol tire book in tlWfl, on, *^totcniEHni wokdd arise from iIlb 
euiiaiirtiaii iinji^nml between a wcanna'a ebildren uid tLu frienrlly aaliuiJ, pTiuit or irea." 

Tlirie OK inoiiy ttHnpstbat mi^bt th; ^id in juiswer to Uiii atlfiEi?ttv« Imt deluaiTe tlieorv 
Fen- mw thing, an may be ai unoa direovered by a ivfereaiie to ui,tKJi!m examples of totetiiijou In 
Auotreiin and eluwJmre, iJiu totoiu by ii<‘ tunaiui anreerully, if oven geoenilly, s ‘‘frii-uJIv " 
I'.r,., duMreatiintefl nniiiml, or • euitivntcit pliiuL '' 

But .\Ir. llnitliind ha* Miit loifficiimt to eipoue ita falliiM-, and with hi* erititiania T eatirelT 
coiuroT—and Dr, Froeer does ant refer to it nt a)L (mitt) * 

* Df eoune ibi* is no conLwtieiinn of Meeaia. Spencer amt Gilleo’e rtnteuieni Uiat the 
Oatral itibeo, ineltuling the ArunUs “l«ve retauiMi tlie moat priinitiTo beliids ami 

Thbi may b« perfectly tree, and yet we uiuat nckinwleilgc Uint their weiai orawiiHitieii ia 
(be moat advancEs), and tut rt^ds tire Aiiinta ucsdaitce of Uie bets r,f geoefoUen it is ito 
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Thy Ariujtii s)*^tetu b l>iieect tJii the followiiig lielicfs j They bold tli^L every 
living Arunta h ilesjetidetl, or ratlier, h tlje lo-iiicaniatiun of mi auoestor. who 
lh*ed in wliiit b known iuh Uio “ Aloheringa " times. ITieae are limes Iwyontl wliich 
ihoiight cannot gOn the far ilietant past, willi which tlie (lavUeat U'ailitions of Ihe 
tribe tlfial. Every Anmia tluufca tbai I lie ancestor in the Akheringii was the 
dusoeutlfint of tlio ajuinal nt plant, or at Waat woa iiitiiuately ju^Htieiated with the 
objects the name of wliiob he lienrs as his toietnic mune> lii nniat caijes when tho 
social arruiigemontA aro totembtic the totem animal op plant is sacrcfl and tal>u 
os hsiij to the memliere of the totem greni'. This is the case in many Anstnilian 
tribtet, where it b a geuenil custom that a man uiumI not eat or injure hi$ tclfim, 
but among tlio Aruntii there are Hjwcbl occnaions when tlie totem is eaten, and 
there is no mb ugiunst eating it at otlier tiinos, though it iiiust ho iiorUtkeu of 
siwringly, in tlib ros^ajct, us in umny otbere. the ArmiUi are a law imtti 
themselves. Keiurning to liie Alcheringii aiirestora, each of them b re|ireseiiteil oe 
currying about with him or her one nr move of the snereti atones which are oulleil 
by tlio Arnnui imtives Clmringa (the ptitiivalent of the bnlbrfwuer or whiiiur of 
other natives, but of such sjiooial signiticance tlmt the local name in now well 
known ami uuivenially employed), and each of these t.'bitvinga is closely assooiatetl 
with the spirit pan id some individual. V^ljero they origmated and stayed, as in 
ilif caao of certain of tlie witohatty grub people, or where tlmy uunI^t^J in their 
wiinibriiigs, there wore formed what the uut ives call Ohn&itViiflif, ila, local totem 
ceiitrea. At each of these sjMJta a certain nuinlasr of tlw Abheriiignf aiiceslops went 
hito lUe ground, each carrying his (Ibuvinga wiUi him. Jtis body dioil, hut Home 
ibaturel fouture, such as a reek or a tree, arose to mark tlie epot. while hb spirit 
jjurt rt)Jiiaine<l in the Churiuga. At the same time many of the fhiiriugu which 
they carried w'ilh Lbeiu, ami each one of wliicii liad associated with it n spirit 
iiidividiud. were placed in tlio ground, some jiatuml objeot again mm-klng the spot. 
Thus the country is dotted over with these Oknianifcillfl,cach ona eoimeotoil with one 
totem, Tlie rock or tree niorkliig the epirifs alnsb b known as the Bpiritb Jftinjti. 
und it b thb idea of spirit individuals iuasocbtorl witli the Churiuga ami resident 
in certain delinitc spots, wbicfi lies at the root of the present totomio system of the 
Arnnta triiie. N'ow tlnsjc apiiita are ever waiting to be re-born, and conwjqueotly 
they are over on the look out for likely wtimen ibreugli whom they may receive 
re-ineaEnflLioii. Here cornea in a onrions factor of Arunta life. .■Mono, or nearly 

proof of priniiiivonesB, but rntbor the fruit of tbiar »yslartn of pliil<mphv—‘*A ji Mch diiW b, in 
Aru&U opinian, a bolng who ItM eiisted from tins Wginnuig f>t ibiogi^ ha is nut, ho dkiuict br, 
A (.'Teataro of dmu'k begeUing.** l>r. Froier *till (1010) liolii* tn this opinion as to tlie relatively 
ETrtiter priniitlveitian (tf iha Central triW lie may poeiibly. Inter on, bw caitoe to modify this 
ojiiuion fPrvfjwiSi *iii). For the whale sublecl iioii»alt hi* magoiheent lannagraph aa Tlrfeffiijwt 
iijui KyOff'imt recently publahtid. 

* Speuctr and tliUoti, Cgulnd TVt&er, pp 12-1 (112-106); Tribtt^ pp. 145, liiO, 174, 

3;{0 OOe, Fniier, ntvt vol i, pji^ !tG, 242. Lang, StcF*!i o/ tfte Tvtm, 

p. ia7. 
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H, .1- DOKIXFlELrt iVsTLEV.— Cap^ ami : 


BO,I among the bnimm race, whether sa^-ago or civilized, they ora toially ignorant 
oI the moaning and eflijet of aexml intercourse.* AeeoriUng to their boliof it lias 
nothing to do witJi the natoral pr«lQctiou of offepring: at beat it only prepares the 
woman for the entry of the spirit-ebild. Coo^qnenUy. a woman never laiow^ 
when a HjariHihild mav miter, and, as a reBidt, whenever ahe may become aware 
flat she hafl conceived’a child it belonga to the lotom of that lecaUty iireBpecii vo 
of the totem to which aho or her husband may belong Hence, among the Arunta 
the ciogamouB claKiee are totally distinct from tho totemie clans. Xlic child inherits 
the Chmingo Kanja of his ancestml spirit, and consequently belongs bo Iub own 
ftnoestrnl totem. In fiomo localities the siiirita arc epocmlly active, eif., at Alice 
Springs there is a stone, known aa the atone, whioli a woman fias merely 

tn visit to cause oouceptiou. AoomiUagly if a girl has to pm by this stone end 
does not wish to Imve a cliilil, she wUl carefuUy dl^reise her youth, and try to 

make heiseli look like a veiy old womati. 

\Mieii the spiriKhild outers a woman, according to the tradition of the 
natives, the Churinga is dropped. Whuii tlio obiUl is bom lire mother tells tlio 
father the position of the tree or rock jicaT to which sho sopposoa tlio child to 
have entered her. and ho and hia friencta thereupon search for tlie dreppad Churhiga. 
The latter i» uBiially, but not always, supposed to bo a stone one nmri-wj: mih a 
ffepioc J>wuivtr to Iht Mem of the spiritMjliild, and therefore of the newly Ixira one. 
SometiineB it is found—having liccu, of course, previded by the Anmffti, or 
paternal gmtidfather, for the purpose—aoiuetimca it is uot. In tliat caao a 
wooden oue is made from the tree nearest to the JfirryV. ami the device or brand 
peculiar to the totem is carved on it, 

tn each OkrtHuiMfii. or local totom centre, there is a spot called the 
Urtnalrditnifa, This is tbo sacred storehouse, usually a small cava or crevice in 
wme unfrequented spot among the rough hills, careftilly cojicealed. In it are 
numljere of the Uhurmga oftim carefully tied up in bundles.* It may U noted 
that the name Churinga itself a eocred and secret emblem. Though men 

and women are Iwth aUko in that each poasesees his or her Ctturingn yet 

whilst tlifire comes a time when each man is allowcil to see and handle hte, U. 
after tho ceremonies of initiation, when the bty becomes a man, uot only may no 


1 See Fnuier, Totetxum ottd v'A ». TP i PP ». 

t At tliu **■ 'fhUli tliU jMtpgr w» read tBe ClmJmuin of th* Section fit), 

PtofesKJr Eidtfwav, threw (loabm on this aUrgenl uftHMnee on the part d the AriiiiU of 
these nlflin hwla of physiology ™ this authority of ctrtaiii " Uoreian Luthoraii rniwIoDanoe.'^ 
The cl^f of thiwe « the Bov. C, Strehjow, h)l* the wtluo ef whose lutbunty gn I'liUEor, 
cit. voi i p. ISfli oot* 2- UmI there is no ilttputing the foot ol this ignorenre. How to 
twaut fur it “ ma*!'*’'' qaoatioo. Momts. Spenrer anil Oilloc ore nuite dear on the point. 
Hr Andrew uid Hr, Tiwir equellj adtnii it, though iuterpreting it diffcTBntiy, luib thaw 
is the farther eddenct of the Bislioji of NortLi ^ueeiudsuil (Dr, Fredeluni) an to the eamo 
nttciewse on the part of the flstires cf that dietriat. Man, H»9, aa. See lan^g, Stunt t>f th« 
Tefeffl. SI, ItMi TiUtmum and EifOffatnif, vol. I, pp, 03 , 131 , 

» 1 S n" s*v, SO, (Dr, f'ntffr refere Ui thin («e«g« iu hig jiaper on FolUtm in <Ae Otd 
Tfttamfjii in the volunw “f AntArepofdjiVid £«ay* preecnted te Dr. Tylor on hie TStb birthday.) 
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ewr aee them, but tlwj ani even unaware of the exiateutso of snob object 
Ko woiufln ifare pry mto the mysteries of ite Krt,itU»ht«ffn and its contents at 
risk ai dmtli. MoRiOver tiie Ert\iatvXw%ff(t may bo conaidcred as the early 
rudmient of a city or house of refuge. Even wild amnuils once they come close 
to ono liecomo tabu nnd safe from the spear of the pursuing native, luid tlio plants 
in the vicinity are never touchwl or mterforetl with in any way. When the Iwy 
Juts pwiaed suocesafnlly through iho ceremonies of initiation, and is copsiderctl 
woTthr of the honour, he is painted on face and body with the peculiar ilevice 
belon^g to his tuteiu, and taken to the ErtmiuluTuja. The old women are aware 
that he has been there, though tliey know iiotliiiig of the nattire of tlm ceremonies, 
but to tl«e younger women it is n matter of the deepest mystery, for no women 
dare even approach the gnp i« mUich is the atieml rvek^jnti«tin(f ami near to which 

lies the Ertmtuhmffa. 

Thus we are brought to the aubject of the reck-paintings. These are not 
iwcnlior to the Aruntu and other tribes of Control Australia, boing found all over 
the Continent, and having been often described by former inTcstigators. But 
those previously described are not of die spreial typo of which we are in seareh, 
and which wo fmd among the Aranta. These rock-pahitingp may W divided mre 
two groups: <n) those wiiicli may be spoken of ns ordinary rook drawings, and 
wbicli fall into line witli tliosc already known, and (h) oornrin other dcawmga 
which belong to a doaa of designs all of which arc spoken of as iZifofo, 

and ora regarded as saoml liccaiise they arc aaBociated with the totems. ErtcU 
local toteinie group has certain of these, specially beluisging to the group, and m 
very many cases preserved on rock aurfaccu which ate strictly titbn to tiio women, 
children, and uninitiated men. The deeigns on tlwae Ckunn^a Ukinift. as on the 
Vlrniinffii Nitnja, are each disti active of some apeeial totem, and are so understood 
bv the initiated natives, eo that they have only to look at them to know of wliat 
si'^icial totem they are the sign or laidge. Now the remarkable thing alxmt these 
special totemUtic designs of the Anmto, both on the rook-paintiiigs, iho ChuTnyff 
minia, and the CA«rt»y« Aaiyh, is this, that they consiat of tlie very same 
putten^s as the rock-sculptuiings which we have been studying from all parts 
of the world.* There fa the oentml dot, corresponding to the cup, aurreunded by 
cdncenirio circles or scini-cirelce, and arranged in varying patterns, aometimes 
joined by lines which run through and connect them, juat as the ducts *n 
the aculpturingB, and each varj-ing pattern has its distinctive meaning, which 
the native at mice recognizes as belonging to the witehetty grab, emu. plum-tree, or 
other mtem ns the case moy be. The feet which accompany the designs m many 
coflcs, ami of which we have eo many esamples in Scotland, are aaid to lie the 


I Tba am* msits occur on maall plaque, of abue or .cW.t in Portugufse awlitbio diM, in 
™ja«litl.lcait«. and in Scatlsnd, where, however. Ur. Munm coiwd.a. Ihom not of (pommio 
rtiaiiity 1 ami the marvolloo. thing ta tliat alihmigh Dr. Munro al.o dom« the 
oftlKS PortBgmsfl “flndn." he preStsti^ m be unaWe to on the rfl«in1>hm« between tlivtn Mid 
the Seoltiah uhm, wUid^ to the Httpreiudicod oberrver, mvte ottr yeiw. 



ye H* J, DuKiNTrein Ahii-KV.— Cu}h oml liijuj-Mniliwj*: 

I prints left hy Alch<?ti iiga Jiuc^^aUins, Tliet^ tire (iLw idiuiy cxauii^lei^ of spimk 
111 AiurtraUap and it» Australia Messir^ Spenc&r lind Gillen consider the cirel^s to bo 
debased sipknk Tliey may be right as rcigatdfl AuatraJia, but there is reason to 
l^lieve that the opposite boids good elsewhere; tiiat tite ciiole is older tbam 
ibe npimL 

Consulering then that primitive man may Ije held to Imvo everywherep tboiigli 
with loea] jivcMlifiratjons, passed through the some or similar Kta|» in Ida evolution 
from the lower to the higher plane of aocial oi^nizatioiip is it twld an 
hypothesis to proijosc that in these Artmta drawings with tbebr wolbkaowu and 
reei^gnized signification we iiave, aii Mr, WoocUMartin flwggestoih the solution of 
our problem, and to say lliutp siibjeoL to mod ions s^iggeelod hy ottiers of 
ilm theories meutlciried in the works of the authors we have niLiiioJ almve» the 
hml tueatimg of cup- anti ring-marks is not ndigiuua but stMuah and that wherev er 
found they ore totetoistic in their origiii. and ix>int to the poient induence of 
magic, rather than of wlmt is moi-o B|Jcci^dJy ctunprchended under tlie mine of 
ndigion ? 

Tims these my^teriwjs sigufl may witli justice be said to coustilute as 1 have 
elsewhere the herald^- of primitive man, :md iliey would be kuowti and umliir- 
Uy all whom it might coiiconi, even us tile Aran la uudei-stuud thsiji to-day* 
nud aa tbo followers of a knight in medieval tiineSp tun fH|uirefl and meu-ni- 
arms, recognized the shield of their kuii, wherever it was borne m the bjitlle or 
the joust, or liuttored from the summit of bia caatic keep, and just mi the flag is 
recognized umopg civilized roccfi at fclie present tiineJ 

This iliscov^erj' of whitt is in all proljability tho tnie solution of a problem 
whieh has baflled s5o inmiv Itarncd writers among the savages of Central Australia, 
is one of the mmances of lattorniay re^wcli* and is itself the justiiication of the 


* In Ifi&T Mr A- U- K-oan? (STAi* Juipvrt of fAr TWem) wrote on tlit origin of TotuiHucu:_ 

“TUu» iW faiDllyj the Lcitisl aait^ «giiicnt« bm a atiwbor of ckni, i!^:h dktiiigiiixlieil hy 
iU tolem^ Lte naniie, {ft Acrv(dit^ wliieli llujpmiiing more lunfl man venerated fiTJju 

jigc to aflu* acquire* iahoirited iirivik^cSp become^ tbc objccL of enrilea^ iupemtitidut praetice#^ 
aaJ i« lilLtnifitolj fUI»^J^=lt deifiotb , . - Ita origiu beliLud all ritrietlj ndJgiom aotiooH, 
and it ol firut a tnere device for dwtin^wiabuig iiue Indindiud fnmi atioiher^ one foiDlij or 
j Lan gTouji from attotlier a«d m iSlttlp in iV<#f und /Ww/i/, he foriuiilatod A tlieorj af 
the of totottiusiu on thi» About tlic hudc period lb? pieiieDt writer was devek^dng 

bii Umhppv of toUmkui cm ““ ibe bordtiir^^ of primitive uLBLa,** an expreeaion vhieli iim afterA^Arrln 
employed hi and fonvEiirh be ekimi origifudifcyi inneaiuclt ili Mr. Eeane'a work* Lave 
only Iwcome kaowo liini in pre|*riTi^ tbk study, 

L'onifHUT! aIeki' tlus lnUo Ptofctfcf^r Bolwttami Sudlh oft tbe qubjoct nf the Bomitla iriumj. or 
roek^oriuga, and tattooing Ju ftiiiy Atabk in Mai^uja oml A7n#4p> la JmAj'oj pp. S4o^2fiJ, 
nd rf. p. Sli8L Tbo luipjrtoiit point to auth* U tlint l^ro/e^or E* SiiuOi OHiortiitei the ^ eeorlni^ 
on the Tocka'" with tbr nf tJic pitmoa,^ and coimeeti tHiitJi wilb lotomism^ and %ha 

iUntingtitahing of trib^ or dan, that h to hqth may well be oiIIe^I “tlia hcralJry of 
{u-iftdtivv niaiir to tine th* tenn 1 have ailoptenlH NotUiD|; u ^ueI tLA to ihw “ at’^^ringa aii the 
iwkfl ^ being and ringHnarkji," but apart fnuiu that tbery may well be coimiJer^d to come 

liodar thfi «uaie vAtogory* and to be a fimbet jtrgpflLurnt for tb# riewa adviuicAl in llii* 
|Htper+ 


Oitir Oriffin and Significance. 
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abtencioit whicb is being given by ilII studeuca of anttirapology to tho hitherto 
ne^^leoted, but often despised and foat-perishing representativea of primitive man 
stilt existent on the globe.' 

Taking into aceount every known ingredient of the problem, 1 nsk i have we 
not lieie, as nowhere else, the solution of it? We cannot say positively that such 
niarktnga have absolutely tine some njeaning wherever they are found, hut are 
jusbitied in saying that tliat mBsuing is botemiabic, for pidmitivc mail is every¬ 
where and always the same, ft jdm Maiijr jjf*» «'«< la mime ch^. 

Further, as allowing bow at a later atago ideas of nature worship may he 
grafted on to the originsl sboek, we note the primitive piiaae of the idea in tlie 
Ai'unta theory of the spirit-child ooueeiveil heaide no me sacred rock or tree. A 
aimilar tuition meets tia, as Colonel Kivetb-Camac points out, in Switzerland and 
Italy, aud prulsibly' research would prove its existsitco elsewhere, llie spirit-child 
lielougs to ihe totem of the locality in which it is conceived, and the Chnnwfa, 
both the A7iiyrt, the portable stone or Stick, and the Itkiaia, tlie rock-drawtug, each 
sacreit and sircrel. is the totem badge lieaiing the special pattern peculiar lo that 
totem. Here wc have the living and present meauiog, 

Jn treating of the liugnm cult we are toiichiag,as Colonel Bivett-Cariiac says, 
upon a delicate or nitlier, it should bo said, subject, but the perfected cult 

as it exiatetl in Phmuicia and decwliew in the East in historic times, aud as it 
exists in India to*d«y, la ailuuibmted in the ideas of primitive nuin, as they aurviva 
among preaent-dny supeTstitiona in Kuroi>e, and the germs are Lo li© foiind in the 
peculiar notions of the Aruuta. Aneiimt stones and rocks iuscrilicd witli cu^ia mid 
rings are in many parte of Europe even stiU associateil with ideas hearing u 
rdatioiishtp to this priiiutive oult, Mondiths not only bear tlioae marks, but 
ore themselves aymbolio of the mystery of the reproductioii of life. In Switzerland 
such rocks are atiU known as "the babies'stone,** and where they remain undis¬ 
turbed the ordinary idea of the stork as tbu purveyor of a new brother will lie 
necepted by no self-respecting ddld of the locality. All iiew-liorn babies are 
believed to be brought from the mysterious stone of tho vicinity. So uu I.ake 
Uomo u “child's biotic," as it wub cidled, was recently destroyed near Schlosa 
Bctlibuig in the Canton Vaud. So in Eiittany and other Celtic districts cinidless 
woiiicn will bring o fieri ngs to the menlur, and many a great stone has been 
iidurued on its suinmii wiiJi a orosB.* The objection will be made, saya Colunel 

^ Ilfin; bJwj we IrtVfl ttie ui^wcr to Dr+ duubl as ic whether totemifini ever 

in thriHi? parts of ihe world wh*™ it m no longer fciiimL Whether or not it wa» ew ik 
part of the wmal system of djs Arysiai anil Seotitciii it eertamly to jud^e by 

aunlii^v, among thif jmmiEivo inhabitaiits AaU and Kurop in thn DeolItJiic age, and during 
tho prrvjtJirni.i3 of tbe iieulitliic amgo of nulturOf stoong tb? iuumsIajm of tke IlK^Han unw 

r^jmairnlcd by the Eiwpeii^ and tlio ahtirt, miunt, ibirk-akinn^d and dark^hDired pcicple who 
form tlie pre-deltie BubFirytiutii of Uie inneaent [w|)iihitlon of Wales. Tho aDiouil^ lUld 

Ina^ eulii of aiw jifiint to the |iro¥w!t|icfl of totcniiidm in tlmt country iq prehlatoHc 

tiniofi. Ste Fnowir, vol ; iv, W 

* Tills C-luhitiiiJiucntkin of tho objects of pagmi worEbip, and of pa^an nipetitUlon^ was a 
cikiLracterwtiu featnro of the nieaiis wbtrreby the Christian Cliemh ■eenred her hold in nirly 

VOlo* XU- H 
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BivettpCarnac. how coaU such au Idoa aurnvo the agea tfiat have passed between 
Ihcn and nowT But they do survive. Supcistitiona, ss we call tlietu, are handed 
down in n manner which if tnarvellona is yet tme. They belong to no particular 
race or clime, but are the dibri* of faiths which ate alive at a certain stage in the 
ev elation of culture in every race and clime, vIk., the aninustic oa regards the 
outlook upon nature, the totemistic as regards the oiganizatioii of society, and 
these are found more ahuntbutly among certalu races, r,y., the Celtic, tluin 

others. Thus wo refer the superstitions connected with The Iktbitif Sttme and the 
menhir, and with sacred Iffto and rock, with tlicir CUp- and ring-markings in 
patterns of varying and iiitricato detail, to wliat may be called the "Aronts 
atago of culture “ which stoge no doubt developed in certain districts among certain 
|reop1es into a more definitely pronounced Lingaui wot^p. Here we iiave only 

the [ireUmiiiary stage—the germ of n world^wide cult, not the cult itself_ 

totemism uu an antmiatic basis, not religion. 

KinulJy, there is no reason why we should deny the possibility that in cup- 
and ring'iiuirkiiigs we behold one of the earliest eSbrts of our race to convey idtms by 
means of signs, and therefore that it is in this sense a farm of writing. The Arunta 
read their meaning^—both on rocks and on CImtingn, and indued they are known 
to employ Clmringa on iK'casion. us " message sticks or stonea,''nlthough in their 
case the Chtiriiiga is more in llie nature of a Bafe-oondimt, rendering the licarer tabu, 
than an actual means of conveying ideas. Other tribes, as the Itchimundi, do 
employ real niGsu^e-sticks. Ttiese, however, nro " merely a kind of uiily, to keep 
record of the various heads of the niessngc, and the markings have uo special meaning 
os conventional signs conveying some meaning,''' So Australian him developed 
anything that may at all 1»o called writing, Tlie aLphabeUrorm aiiftis on the pebbles 
discovered by M. Pietle at Mss d'Asil belong to a still earlier stage of culture, 
for the caves in vrhich they were found ore ijdwolithit Similar signs are found 
among neolithic dobuenB in Portugal, in connection wkh cup- and ring-markiijga 
and those also occur in certain localities in ScQthmd; and through the wanderings of 
the neolithic folk they may even lie at the root of the alphabets of the Kgeun, and 
form ilie germ of our European alphabets, tm was said above. But if cup- and 
ring-markings are to he taken at all as a method of conveying idooa, if as a 
methoilof writing, it can only be of tiie very rudest, compared wiLli which oghanis 
and runes lire himbed alphabets. It is better to take them amply as totemietio 
signs, Imving regard to tlieir Aruntii aiBnity, and to affilbte tliem with Lmldie 
tokens, and modem potteia' marks, as liciug tribal and family badges and 

luarkft Cif iiwtitliihJp, ^ 

Thus we bring our study to a close, and if we have succeedeil in showing with 
any degree of probability that the true solution o! the prehlem aa to tba 
aigaiacance of tlusso mysterious signs is to be found in the still esistent habits anti 


times uptfo the races both wiiliia «ud without tlie Roiiwui Enipire and u * h„,i. f .i 
which led her. Uk^ St, Paid, t* b«™mo “all ibiug^ to all mei,- ^ of tl.e wtodoii. 

• Hnwitt, jn*, <ttlt-710. 


thrir Oi^jin aud 




ciiBtomd of tbo Arunta and othor native tribes in the far-away Contiueut uf 
Australia; we sliall be more than Severed as they were for untoW ages 

from all intcieoime with the re^t of roaakmd they have presemsJ in toot ideas wliioh 
were oominoa lo the mce in its early infaeoy^ imJ like their own rautiii ami liora, 
they exhibit bo peoples who have passed on to a later and more complex stoije in 
the pnogreea of evoluticn preciona examples of the process of development in its 
earlier phases, and, as regards thomselvea, a means whereby the civilized races 
may arrive at a proximate mideratanding of the superstitioiLS which are stdl 
rife among tlwir own less cultured members. 
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O.V SOME SAXON BONES PROM FOLKESTONE. 

By F. G. Paiisoks, FJLO.S., 

Lcctut^Y oil Aiifttoiny to St, Tboroas^s Hoapital Hi)U to the LoiidoD School 

uf Medicine for Women. 

[Wim PLiiTsa XXL] 

Wb know very Utile of the stature and physi(]ue of our Saxon forefathers. It 
is true that a fair nuntber of their skuUa are in different inuflenins, hut of the rest 
of their skeletons liardly anything seeiue to bo knowti. Apparently the subject 
is of little iatereat since, during the last century ami a half, over 1,300 grav® 
of Saxons have been opened in Kent alone aiid many huiulreds of olliera elsewliere 
in England, and yet I know of only one complete ekeleton of a Saxon available for 
fitudy, and that ia not in any of our great anthropologioal museiuus ur imiveisiiiee, 
but in the coiupamtivoly small and Uttle known inuBeiim of Folkestone, 

There is an mipression. founded on the writings of ancient hiatorians, that the 
Saxons were very big and strung men, but impressions of this kind are not always 
trustworthy and, aa in the time to come people may be wore interested in the 
evolution of our race than they are at present, it seems adviaablo to record wiiat 
1 can of the bones found in the bleat Saxon butUd ground investigated. 

This seems to me the more important since there ore not so many more known 
Saxon graveyards to explore, and our future knowlmlge will have to depend upon 
chance excavations bringing to light Iwnes in unsuspected places as in the present 
instance. 

In the winter of 1907 the Folkestone Borough Authorities were widening the 
sliarp bend on Dover Hill at the point opposite that from which the footpath takes 
a short out to join the road again lower down. 

In doing this a nmnber of skeletons were disturbed and it was very soon 
recognised by means of the arnis and oruamenta which were found with them that 
this was one of the Saxon burial places eo numerous in Kent like of the 
others a southera slope had been chosen for its site. 

As far ns 1 know no anthropologjat or anatomiat saw the actual dis'interinenta. 
I was working at Hythe. six miles away, at the time, and I fear that soma definite 
knowledge of the origin of the Kentish men may have been lost by my deciding to 
attend to Hythe hones which would have awaited my teisnre instcml of hnnying 
to Foikestone to examine and try to collect the very valuable material which was 
being exposed day by day. 

Fortunately the Borough of Folkestone had in its engineer, Mr, A, E. Nichols, 
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s mm. impotUncR of tho find; Iio made a camfol 

Rcale plan of the «act iweition and oriedUtion of every skeJetnii brought to light 
as w«II as a photograph of nearly svtsy one beforo it was removed 

Ooe skeleton he removed u.,injured by ea^g away the ground in whioh 
It was embedded and puahing an iron plate below it after the saw. In this ho did 
what few ^thropologisto would have had the skill or nssourtes to carry out, and 
ptoc^ what X behove w the moat valuable Anglo-Sasou specmien in the world 

Thw apeci^n is now in the Folkestone Museum, and I am toh] that it was 
> y after conaderahk debate that it was aceorded u resting place there, since some 
of the committee tliought lliat so grueaeiue a sight would raise a feeling of 
rebutment among the viaitoi^ This ia a psychoh^eal attitude whidi will be 

difficult to undeiataad in years to como, hut b very important for antlimpologiete 
£o groHp at preflentv ^ 

I am glad to hear the moeeum authorilies lost nothing by the broad-minded 
deaaion to whieh they came, aod tliat the skeleton has proved one of the mos^ 
att^tive exliibita in their collection as well as being. 1 Wli^vo, tlie ouly omnlcto 
akeloton of a pre-Cbnatinu Saxon in any mmsoum in the world * 

.Ulrt, .r^ .„,1 d«8 „p „„„ Mriected. pl,<,t.«rnpl..d 

and placed in the same museum, where they may be aeon to-day. 

Untonauatclj Jlr. Kiohol* bail no pnolical Mp«ri(!noe of nntliropoim.try but 
ha ™oi. BO^ .ngEestel the of pkeing » 5 roM meogorin- rod 

by ^ ordo of rmny of the .holetora bofor. tboy pbowgropbod eld of 
tecorduig the heiglit of all an far as {t could be done, 

Wheu the widening of the mad was fluished all the l>oues were carefully 

placec m a stout woodeu cbest and buried alxnit S feet deep in a position theoraet 
31 ta of which was rewrded* 

lo the summer of im I dsited Folkestone Museum to aeo the ekeleum and 
w^ given every help in me^muring it, but tlie question which needed scttlin., wna 

. Z T Accordingly, after prolonged 

corresramdence, i obipiued ]>eruuiiHion to reopen the buried ehoat and to die 
for u^difo 3kcl6lori3 in the in;ij«hbQm'hood^ ^ 

For this periniHsion I am indebted to tho courtesy of Lord Baduor, the lord of 
the iminor, as well as to that of the Folkestone JJorongh Authorities. r 

Til April, 1910,1 vmted the site of the burial place, and found llmt while the 
Widened road had out into it on the aouthn^ist. a very large dimrsed chalk nit l.d 
evidently dratreyed the greater part of it to t|je north. I was fcmdlv nrovidpd 
^th iin assistant who had great experience in the former disinterments aiid with 
his aid I cut a aermeof narrtfw treuchea to the west and north-west of wliero the 
last skeletons had been found (as. ;i3, and :fd on plao Fia 1\ TI. . , 

.N’.,. ,.4 S.W. BO „ BO B«. .b, 8.OV0. »4,l .rr« ™ iT 

B feet apart, it is unKkdy that any graves were miesed. ^ ^ ^ 

The soil was sandy mid singularly drj- and poroua, while Tram in ' i 
4 feet below the surface the elmlk began ahnip%: ® ^ 
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loa 

TJie ptMtico of theso Saxons was to dig down to th& chalk and then meroly to 
€ut out a bed fot tho dead, but laot to go any depth into the chalk* I fancy that it 
is to this practice tliat the preaervation of the bones through tbeae fourteen 
centuriefl ia largely dnCp licoanse tliose bones which I found deep in the chalk very 
i^nickly cnnubled into dust on exjiosuro to the air. i am told that ot Sarre the 
gmves were cut right down into the chalky but how far this affected ibo preaorv^a- 
tiou. of the akektons there is now no means of knowing, 

Tn tfiifl way 1 found four more graves, wbidi brings the to^l numliftr up to 
forty* From ooo of them I obmined the perfect skulk shown in Fig, 7, as well 
as the earthen fiaak (Fig. which is now in the Folk^tone Muaeium, 

Tliis flask closely resembles that figured in the Tkemurm Crarnmm of 
Eamard Davis from the Saxon burial ground of Oriugellp near liamfignte. and* like 
ik was fomid lying on the kft side of the heail. HitliertOj thc^ flasks hove only 
been found in the graves of Kentish 3axona Meny of them were taken From 
the groat burial ground of SarrCp in Thanet, and are figured in ArrJu&doffia 

Oajiiifijia. 

The wtx of the skull Hccoiupanymg the flask is not certain, becauae the grave 
was situated on the edge of the chalk pit already mention ed^ and in escavat i ng this, 
the femoral on whicJi T usually depend for sexJng purposeSi laid been removed, as 
had also the pelvis. From the appenranco of the claviclpa and humeri as well ns 
from that of the akuU, I am strongly of opinion that it belonged to a woiooil 

One of the eharactcristic bronze pins was hmnd in this gravej, as was also a 
bronze stud* Eoth of these eaticlcs are shown in Pkte XXI ^ Fig- 3, and the latter 
is the only good roasou for doubting the sex of the nidividnal^ since these atiids 
were nsed for fixing the aliielJ Iwsses on to the wooden shield. Still, aa no shield 
boas and no apear were found it is possible that the stud may linve been use^l for 
some other purpose. 

The second grave contained the skeleton of a young adults also very difficult 
Ui sex; indeed, as Beddoo ha^ already remarkoth the difficulty of acmiratidy 
ilistinguisbing between the seice ia greater in Anglo-Saxon skeletons than in any 
others owing to the male skulls being often very feminine in type as well as to the 
fact tliat the females nre often extremely weU developed. In no cose that I have 
met woa the pubic portion f>t the pelvis sufficiently well prewrved for the sex 
to ho identified by it, and iiastead of tho anatomist, being able to distinguish 
70 por cent, of tbe sexes as he usually can by the skull, be ia lucky if he can 
identify 5fl per cent. Tbe aiticukr ends of the remora and liutueri of this skeleton 
were jusL on the bc^rder Une between tbos^e of the two ^xos, ao tliut I dare not 
comm it myself to any defitiite canclusioii, theugb I fancy it is female. In trying 
to remove this skull the cranial Imues came apart at the suture^ and the facial 
part with the foteheml was all I was able to eave. 

Di the last two graves (Noa. 39 and 40) the remains were too friable to bear 
mo^dng anil the skulls had been crushed to pieces by the weight of the earth, 
ornaments were found in these graves, while from the damp and rotten 
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coaditifln of the bones it wn^ probable that any iron implements would bare lung 
aince rusted awar. 

Both there last graves went deeper into the chaik than did the othera, and to 
tills I aacribe the bed preservation uf tbe reraaitis. 

The second day a work at the trenches was disappointing aud makes one fear 
that the edge of Uie graveyard has been readied, wlille the greater part of it 
oooupied the site of the chalk pit. I have heard many tales of skeletons 1»ing dug 
ttp in post rlaya by the chalk workers, but the local country people do not reeni 
inclined to enter into ony details, and apparently know a good deal more than 
they think it wire to tdL 

The next day's work was to open the chest which had been fanned with eiieh 
care, but on reaching it 1 vires disappointed to find that the wood was quite rotten, 
while the bones inside were so damp that they broke with the slightest touch. 
There was not a single skull with the face attaehetl. while many of the crania fell 
to pieces in the attempt to extract theiu from the lottcs among which they wero 
packed. 

1 do not think it any exaggeration to say tliat these bones faiid decomposed 
more during their three years' stay in this deep damp grave than they had in the 
fourteen hnndml years during which they had Iain in the porous soil 2 to 4 feet 
below the surface. 

The burial of there Ixmes so deeply was the one mistako which Mr. Nichols 
mode in ooiinection with iheai, and it is one which I do not think I aliould liave 
foreseen, though now I have learnt how well bones keep just abovo the chalk, ond 
how badly when sunk into iL 

After working at the bottom of this deep grave for a long time in a very 
cramped position, I wis able to extract and to pass up to my assistanta enough 
material to fill two packing cases, and it is on this, combined with what I dug up 
myself, and irith Mr. I^chuls’ pliutogniphs and notes, that tbo following report is 
foiindod. 


PAot4}t/rapk4i. 

Fig. 1 rcconle the position uud onentatioD of tho skoletous. It will be seen 
that tliey lie in slightly imogukr rows, the general direction of which ia N.NM:. and 
SB.W. This was sire tlie orientation of the four skeJatona which I dug up 

The orientoiton is not perfectly regular, ami in the care of two skeletons in one 
grave (Noe. 30 and 31) it will be seen lliaL the hcatla are almost due north. 

In tlie rtrfori«« ffiftwff e/ En^taini (vol. i) is a complete record of the 
various Saxon burial-places in Kent, amt of the disintenaents which have taken 
place from time to lime. A study of this allows that the graves were generally in 
rows.iuiil that the nsaal disposition of the rows is either N.E. and SAV os at 
Bor/resion. or N. and S., as they seem to liave been at Breach Iiown, Sibertawold 
Buttsole and Gilton, near AsL When tho bodies lie nearly E, and W. the head is 
almost always a little to the north of west, so that tho face looks a little south of 
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East. In n oonverantaon wUli Ji&. SobaatiRji Evatis, wJio wm ffP Bome J®* 
Secretary of the Kentiah Archawlogical Society and lias been preeent a luany 



rta. 1. M.AS or TttK ncKiAi. oBotrifn. 


Saxon disintonnents, I leam that there ie 
depend on the time of ymt at whioh the 
almost always on open ground sloping 
to Oie S. or and the belief is that 
the face was always turned to the poai* 
tiou of tlie rimng sun at that particular 
time of the year. 

Plate XXI, Fig. 3, ehows the 
character of aome of the arms and 
ornaments, while Kg. 2 ia the vase 
which I found in Grave No. 37 to 
which I have already referred. With 
reference to the sex of thia skeleton 
it ia bteresting to note that the 
Victorian History recorda that '* a 
imttle-shaped vase of buff ware was 
found at the head of one woman’s 
grave at Kir^ton, between Canterbury 
and Dover.** As it has carteinly l»eei» 
found with mide skelotons tho infer¬ 
ence is tliat it ia of no sexual aigjiifi- 
I am not, however, able to 
discuss these relics, and only produce 


a tfteory that tbodifieteuccsin orientation 
bodies were buried. The graveyards ere 



v». 9. ran rec*D ax tne imt siaii or tna 

HptTt Of Jk TEBIALK 
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th^m lis eviJencu tlmt the bones uncloubtedlj belatig to tho early S^on penod aiiid^ 
in the opiriiou of oxperia^ lo SuoDd who lived dtiring the sixth century^ It will 
be noticed that I am ndng the larm Saxon in its widest stguificanoo. 

Here I may state tliat the only knowledge which Mr- E. Smithp the Saxon 
expert at the British Mnseii]]:i and author of the extremely yaliiahte article on 
"Saxon Eemaina in Kent'' iu the voL i, hail of this burial 

ground at the time of writing wxis that a “radiatiDg brooch " like those found 
along tile ^fiddle Ehino oame from hero. 

This came to Fatisaett'a knowledge oa early m 1S57 Inr^nt&riuiTt S^I- 
rhmtr). Olid was poaaihly one of the finds of the chalk vrorkers. It is at present,, 
I believe* in the Liverpool MoBOtim, though undoubtcidly its proper phico is with 
the rest of the eollection in the Folkestone Museum. 

Plate XXI, Fig. I, shows the skeletons lying in their almllow^ graves. The 
superjacent soil hoa been cleared away and tJie scooping out of the chalk* 
already referred to^is seen. 

The skeleton at the lower part of the illustration shows the characteristic 
method of burying. The bo<Iy lies on its buck with tho heut forward head raised 
on II pillow of chalk- This is a point of great teolmlcal importance in exhuming 
the skeletoiifl, aiuco the skull is on a timber level than the rest and runs a risk of 
being damaged by impleiuents onic^ ymt care is used. 

Plate XX, Kg. I (Ifo, 27), allows tho photogtapli of what I ohoulil unheai- 
tatiagly describe as a womau's skeleton. AcconJiug to the meosuriug toil sbo wm 
about 5 feet 3 or 4 inches m stature; the bent forward bewl shows tlio noual Kaxou 
length and narrowness, while the elevation of the elaviclc^ is very characterUtic, 
and suggests that tlie bodies had been lowered into the grave by aoineone whoee 
bands were under the armpits. 

Plato XX, Fig* 2 (Ko, 24)^ is e<jaally certainly, I think, a man’s skeleton; his 
height was 5 feet 7 inches. 

Plato XX, Fig. 3 (Xo* 14), is* I faticy, the skeleton of a woman, judging by the 
skull and the small siice of the heads of tho thigh bones; her height was about 
5 feet 3 or 4 inoheui. Tlio head has evidently fallcu to one ride and, like that 
shown hi Plate XXi Fig, 1, illustrates very weU tlie characteristic prominejjce of 
tho frontal emiuouce, 

It will be seen that the fiicea of both these skulls are orthognathoiia 

Pluto XXL Fig. 2, shows that the bodies were occasionally buried with the legs 
flexed, while Plate XX, Fig 4, shows tlmt occasionally two bodies were buried in 
one grave. Freui the photograph T think that tliesa were two woiueii—certain] v 
one was, iMicause the charactoristic hook-like chatoloine was found iu the grave 
and this, as far as I have is always the sign of a female. 
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Tfit Mxam'twdi^ of 

It must W (inderttood that with the exceptiee of the parts of two Bkckton* 
which I dug up wyself iind the one in tho miuBiuJn at Folkestone, tlie« bones aw 
all I could reacue from the chest in which they hod been re-interred. They are 
often veiy imperfect, though oomo 1 hoyo been able to piece together. Tliey ore 
now in the Muscom of the Royal CoUego of Surgeone and availat.le for future 

research. 


SkvtllK, 

The material hero consists of— 

A. The skull which I dug up in grave No. 37 with the earthenware flask 

beside it. It is, I tldnk, that of a female, and is now m tl» Royal 
College of Surgeons Museum. 

B. The skull of tho skeleton in the Folkestone Miueum token from grave 

No 4 (see Fi^. 1). Thia skeleton 1 felt sure was that of a female 
When I 8ow°it a year ago. The heads of the femurs measuro 
4-5 etn, acTCfflS, which is the border line between tho two seses 
aoeording to Dwight <" Siro of the articular surfaces of tlie loiiff 
bones aa'cbarocteristic of sex.** Ammroo Jov.tx^ voL iv. 

No 1, p. 19). Tlie heads of the humeri 1 could not measure owing 
to the ekoleton being still embedded in BOil eurrounding it. On 
tnoro careful examination I find that the left hand still th® 

ohfttolaiue which is characteristic of a woman and. 1 believe, of a 
matron, so I think that there is little donbt of the sox. 

C. The face, forehead end lower jaw of tho skeleton i dug up in grave 

No 38, This is a young individual, Uio teeth being very slightly worn 
and all the sutures unossifiod. 1 cannot aex this, as the articular ende 
of the long liones ate transitional, but it shows none of the character¬ 
istics of a woll'inavked male akuU. 

D. A craninra without the face. The frontal region ie damaged, but U i» 

apparently iuftle. 

E. A cmuiuin without the face; ulmciat certainly male. 

F. A cranium witJiout the face; probably of an elderly female. 

G. A cranium without the face ; pobably of a female over 40. 

H. The vault of a skull from the iiasion to the larolida. Tlie greater part 

of the parieLala are present hut the tempornis are wanting. 

In addition to these there were frontal bones more or less perfect. 

From these fragmentaiy remains I have been able to gather the loUowing 
infomiatios. 
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Ctphatic Indium 

I aiii DO gimt believer ia Indices, but as t bey are usually consideTed of gteat 
importance 1 give tliem. 


a. Boeadth Ikdex. 


SkulL 

Ophryo-tmxi- 
aial lengtL 

r 

GialieUo-mnxi- 
, uiul length. 

1 

Breadtli, 

Bread tJ] 
index. 

A. ¥ ? . 

ITS 

177 

134 

753 

B. ? . 

ITS 

179 

137 

770 

I>- f . 

194alH)ut: 

— 

147 

757 

B. . 

X91 

193 

143 

743 

F. ?f . i 

180 

185 

139 

717 

¥ 

181 

182 

128 

707 


The avemge breadth index el those six skulls, cnlciiktetl with tlie ophryo* 
tituximal length, tiierefore, works out at 741, hut 1 think that it is more Itoportaut 
to realise that the average length is 184 mm., wjiile the bicadth ia 136 lam. 

When this is compared with R J. Horton Smith's paper nn Saxon skulls 
{Jbitrn. Anihrap, Ind., voL xivi, 13®7, p. 95) it will be seen that he gives 720 as 
the index for South Saxons, "40 lot East Angles, 750 for West Saxons and 757 for 
Jutefl^ though ho was genarulUiug on one Jutish skull which he did not measure 
hitosetf. In the College of Surgeons Museum are six Kentish Saxon skulls, all of 
them male (one of which, by the way, ts Horton Smith’s Jute), Their breadth 
index is 766 (averagi! length 188, average breadth 144). It will be noticed tlmt 1 
besitata to call these Folkestone Saxons Jutea, although it is generally nsaumed that 
all Saxon skulls dug up in Kent are of iliat reoSi We have it on Bede’s authority 
that tile Jutes did laud In Kent, but we liave no right to think that none bnt Jutes 
landed liere. Shore, in his Origin afifu Sux^n Batu (London, 1906), gives philological 
reasons for thinking that the various Teutonio tribes who landed in this country us 
well as probably many Wends or Vandals, who were Slavs, penetrated into one 
another’s districts in a very indiseriniinato maimer. One evidence of this is that 
the family of Billings have left their name in some fifteen different parts of 
England. 

We can, however, say this, tliat the cartbanware vases have never been found 
outride Kent and that they have been dug up at Sarre, at Oringell, at Kingston 
wear Caoterbiiry, and now at Folkestoue, so that it is probjible tlmt people hlvin<^ 
the same fuuersl customs were buried in aU these cemeteries, wliile from tlio six 
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cranift 8ave<l «t Folk««ton» and tha six others in the ILC.S. Muisei^ it eeeius that 
these Kentish Saxom nr poMibly Jutes belonged to a tribe which were not so 
markedly dolicliocephalic as were some of tbo others niensuml at Cambridge, though 
whether this is due to iiicreaaed brcailth or dimildHhed length must 1» deterraiDOd 

later. 


BmaEiT IiiDEx. 


Sk-uU. 

Opbryo- 

maximal 

lengttu 

Basi- _ 
bregmatic 
beighU 

Index. 

Anrioular 

height. 

Imiex. 

A, ? ?... 

178 

1S6 

7G4 

117 

657 

Ha S n-v 

178 

122 

OSo 

112 

1 Z 

O. ^ 

194 about 

— 

— 

125 

‘ 044 

K cJ ... 

191 

127 

605 

U8 

[ 618 

K 

ISO 

133' about 

730 

122* about 

678 

Gk ? -*■ 

181 

135' about 

746 

1 114 

630 


From the foregomg wsulU it appenre lliat the average height index tiOfen 
from the htision is 720 while the average auricular height index is 642. The 
former compnes as follows with Horton Smitirs results :-West Saxons 710. South 

Saxons 700, East Angliane 710, one Jute 745, 

It looks rather as if these Folkest^me sknUs litid a higher head m oompanson 
with its length than that of other StixooB, but I am now at work on complete 
rn^aurcmeuts of all the Saxon skulls in the oountry, and until that « done 1 do 

not intend to prees comparisons far. « 

Horton Smith save that the “extreme lengtii and lowness of the Saxon 
«knU are ite cliief chamcteristics. I do not think that this is quite fair to the 
It iatrue that tlmy have a aomewhat low height index, but this ie becanao 
of the length of ^ It will he awn that tlw average 

heicht of my five akuUs ie l»l mm„ and it wiU also be ehown later that this 

nctual height agrees wonderfully closely Willi that of other Saxon skulla^ If this 

hmght IH contrasted with the table given in my paper on the " Hythe Ctsma " (/omw. 


I la ,icolU Faud G tlic anterior of the fonunen ww aliwat. bui 1 fled 

that hvauhnmetiug 10 «uic. frun the d«Uu» betwiea tlie jHieterior matgiu of the fo«u,Qi> 

iuM]lhcl.rtguiathe1w>i-bnsn«Uthei^^^^ r •*, , v ,k 

i lo ekuU F the auditory meatun wma mhwut, uni 1 have bad to loraliae H by takiaf the 
average angle, from other l*rt- of lb. nknJl to it and «einB where th^ interm^ 1 am Ak 
to dothin havliw a tewnl of the* aoglw in eighty Hythe ikulUi and m over thirty fiom 
^tUwell, and 1 find by experimentinfi with Uw« that I can almoet alarayn locadin. tlm tneatna 

-wiUiis S iikiiL 
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Aiithr& Inti., voL uxyiii, p. 430), it will ba that, coiisidjiring there are male 
and female akullfl in tlie ueries. the height is the same as that of the Hythe Crania, 
while it ia greater than that of the Whitechapel, Moorfieltla, ITpehureh, Bovcr, 
Uavariaii, Wurtotobeig and French scries. 

I have on soreral oocaaious pointed out the misleading results of trusting to 
indices, and feel sure that the only fair comparison U that between the actual 
lei^ths, breadtlis and heights of several series of skulls. 

Looked at from this point of new it will, T think, be found that tlie i^iajuoter- 
ifltic ftfstures of the Saxon akuU are that it is long and fairly high but distinctly 
deficient in breadth This is my experience at preeent, but I shall of odutsc be 
allowed to confirm or modify it as ray experience in meusurementa growa 

The average auricular height of ^tbe six ekTiUs in this aerieB is 118 ntm. If 
this Is oontrasUid with the table alrejidy referretl to it will Ije seen that, considering 
there are probably fourfenialea to two males, the aurioular height of these Kentish 
skulls is above rather than bdow that of most English and Europetui cdleetions 
tliere recorded. 


J^rofeeiim Contmirs, 

To my mind the fairest way of judging 0 collection of skulls of any pftrtioular 
race is to construct a diagram which will ahow In a graphic manner the average 
contour of the series fmm difforaut points of view. This method gives the dcsca-iber 
a large amount of labour but it rcsnilta in a olearor idea of the charecteristics of the 
akulis than numbers alone can give. Certainly it is prcfemble tc tables of indices 
alone, which, to ray mind, are misleading and abominable iiivoutiona 1 have given 
a doacriptioQ of my mothod of producing these average contoutn in the £nxa;dinfft 
0 /the AnatOctiioiI Socieiif. 

The profile is token with a special craniometer which records the distance and 
. angle of various points in the mid lino of the skull fram the extenuJ amlitory 
meatus, while the full face and vertex are obtained by projecting certain points 
on to a sheet ol glass and recotdJng their latitude and lougitmlH. If it is prefatrail 
a projection drawing may be tmulo of each skull with a pcriglyph, orthalioacope 
or diagraph, hut, in order to get an average ooutour, each of these must be 
subsequently measured and the various mcaanrijments aUdod together and divided 
by the total numbar ol skulb, so tliut it is really a saving of labour to take the 
lueasureuicnts direct from each individual skull. 

The actual meaautemeiita must of course Ic recorded in order that the range 
of variation may l>e studied, aud that any particular skull amy be recocalniot^ 
at will 


Oi yVij/f/e mew (A’brmB ItUejxiiiii). 

Unfortunately I have only two skulls with the face attachL'd. They are 
A and B, Iwth preaumsbly females. The measariemonta and anglee ara as foDows 
■90*being the base line from the middle of theeiteruol auditory ^tus to the lower 
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A. 

a 

ATem^Cv 

5 vejxge of «toii 
other 9 &iioti 
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97 
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9S 
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95 

eo 

D5 

34 
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73 

9i 
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07 

90 
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55 
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59 
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Ot 
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GS 

U3 
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49 
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49 
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30 
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30 
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30 

HO 
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IS 
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a 
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10 
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11 

ns 
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96 
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96 
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97 
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70 
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93 
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tnaigiu of the orbit aniJ 0‘ the vertical line nmning iipvrarti. This diagram 
1 think, Hpeaka far itaelf, and showa how ridiculouflly alike the cranial contour of 
the two FoIkeslonB akulle is to that of seven other Saxon firamlea taken from the 
Royal College of Surgeons Museum (dotted lino). There is a little dilTereatse in 
the position of the inioo, while the lower jaw of the Folkestone skulls projects 
moro forward. Hie likeness of the c-^jntour makes me think tJmt 1 am right in my 
aexing of these two Folkestone skulls. 
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Ino I3> AVWAOB 5<IllMA lATBJUtilS BKCDUVna’CTSIl raoir TWO FKIf A l . B FOI.SX8Tim SJtXOBB 

’* coii»uD «irit THAT or sxviuf onnx rziiALs sAJfojn, 


I will next conetmot the averogie profile contour of tbe six craaia A, B, D, E, 
F and G. It will only be useful for the cn«ii*l shape, since two of the altolls are 
probably male and four female. Tbe measurements are as follows:— 
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For domporiuoa I bave added in tins figure the eontonr of the two foinales 
A mid B alone (ahown in tiio inner dotted line), and also the average contour of 
thirteen male Saxon skulb taken from the Eojal CoUege of Surgeona Mnaenm 
(shown in the outer dotted linej^ 

The two dotted lines T know are properly orientatwl ^co the face was present 
in all the akitlb of which they were composed, but in the bis crania of which the 
continuous line is an average the faces were inoeay aliseni, and I had to orientate 
four of them by taking the bregma as 11* in front of the external miditory mcirtus. 
ibis being the average of the thirteen male as well as of the seven female Saxon 

skulls in the Boyul College of Surgeons MuBeoni. 

That this method is successful ib shown by the closeness of the contours; the 
continuous and outer doited lines, indeed, are ahsolntcly superimpoaed in Uie 
forehead region. 

The bsson which I learn from these contours as far as they gn » that Saxon 
skolls are fairly homogeneous in sa^ttal section while those from Folkeatoae are 
naite characteristic of Saxons cleewherc. 

ft 

0 . The daUI /nmt abote (.Vormn ttsrfwoiu). 

Tlw method 1 adopt for obtaining on average of tho norma verticalifl of a 
series of skulls is to divide the sagittal length into eighths and to take the breadth 
on each side at some of these points. In addition the silo of the mnximal akuU 
breadth and the position of the bregma, lambda and often other points such as the 
pterion, obdion, Btephanion, etc., arc noticotl, A glance ot the table and diagram 
will, 1 make the method clear. 
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It is, of courae, very difflcult to ulopt this luethod witli fnigmoutajj or eveu 
slightly, ijatosgBd sknUs, for, mdoBB the total loogth it ohtunahlo, the fractious 
cannot be tleionnineil. 

The vertical coutoots of (ivo of these vault# (A, B, E, F and G) are amiUble 
and an average can he gained from these* 

In the fnlloxring table of meaaurenicuta eaelr skull hoe three lines devoted 
to it i (he first of these represent# the distance from the most anterior point tvhich 
call be seen, usuaUr the glabella, while the other tw'O show the breadth of the skull 
on tho right and left sides at this point. In this way nsyntmetry may he 
recorded. 

The lost measurement in the table shows in mm. how far the most posterior 
point of the skull is to the right or loft of the middle line, because it is seldom that 
llie occipital region is syuimetrical on the two sides. 
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The diagram shows the contour obtained from these figures. Just ontside the 
continuous line is a dotted line whicli represent# tlie average contour of six of the 
long skulls from. Hjthe and is very like those at fiothwell These are, £ Indieve, ' 
fairly representative of the skulls of loottceuth mid fifteenth century English people. 
The sliorL Hythe skull# have a diflbrent shape and are at present unexpleuned. 
Tliese six skulls were nmie and female, though there were more males among them 
than in the Folkestone group. It will be notiecil that in the more modem sknlle 
the breadth i# greater in proportion to the Saxon tliaii is the length. Tlie 
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Frtt. &» sobmji TBaTiciLi* ow rotssBros* towamo *rmr BRpiiTJti 

ZVOLtaS BKOLU. 


ttsynuneti^' of both seta of aktills is BOticeable, and totids in opposite diwctJons in 
the twov T hove not sufficietit matorial to do moro thjw eiiH attcotioti to this 
point (It present, and 1 am patticalnrly ottsione not to deduw anything hastily 
from the aaymtnetiy of these Folk^tone crania, since some of them show evidonces 
of a good deal of poatbnmouB distortion. 


y, PuU Fate Contmir {Norma /aciaf«), 

For the stndy of this I have only the faces of A h and C. B (in the 
Folkestone Museoin) is certainly a female, and so 1 think are A and C. 

In reproducing the foce a large munber of meaauraraents ore ueaefiBaiy, hat 
the dotted lines on the diagram vrill make (hem undcraUnd. Directions and 

I 2 








IXfl R G. PAt$0>s.— wJiitf 51™?! lofkiast^nt. 

technical suggefltioos for talciiig the^ meaflarenicols will Iw found io tlie Jmrml 
o/jlTi/i/trtKy, toL xiV| p+ 242. 

Under ordinary circuiDatanoes I take separate meastuementa of the riglxt and 
ieft Biites o£ the feoe in order to record the aaymmetr}^ which is always pteaent. 
In the present inatonce I have not done eo fiecauae eknll A hm been so deflected 
bo one side by the preesnie of the soil that any resnlte founded on itA asymmetry 
would bo misleading. That this distortion ia poethumous is proved by the fact 
that the lower jaw, wldch whs wide open when the skuU was dug up, is in a lino 
with the forehead and the upper and lower teeth do nob fit. 

I have therefore taken the measnrouieTiie right acioea from one side to the 
other in these particular skuUs and placed lialf on each side o£ the middle line 
(CoL L). thus giving an artifleial perfect flytumctiy. 
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F. G. £?ji sofat Saxon Bmeo from Folkmstoiif. 


The figure thow® these three Ihoeg na a compocilte disgiein, and smoiig tlieir 
ebaiueteristice the moet strikiDg, ng doubt, ib the width of the j^aw, partioularly in 
the region of the angle. The width of the noee, too, ie, I think, great ciompared 
with liiitt of modern Huglish people. Horton Smith fonncl that among mixed 
Saxons 41) per cent, were phirtrhhie, 33 per cjent. meeorhiiie and 27 per C'ent. 
lepioriiine, while among the South Saxons leptorhineo predomiiiated, no piatjThines 
being found. Unfortunately Horton Smith, following the usual enstom, e.xpressed 
his reBulta in indices, sad a high nasal index may mean either n. very short or n 
very broad nose. 


I believe that the best plan is simply to state the averogo breadth of the nose 
and, if this is done, it seems from the small amount of tnateiial which I have that 
these Folkestone Sasons had brood noses. This, as far as I have seen, is by no 

eoDstant Id Saxons from Kentv 

Another point of interest which these Folkestone akulls share with all the 
other Saxon skulls I iiave yet measured is that the upper maigiu of the orbit is 
more niMirly horiarmtal than in moat modem akulla In these it only slopes 10* 
from the horiscontal when taken from the supmorbital notch, while in many skulls 
in my dissecting rooms it is more than 20° This slope of the orbit makes a good 
■leal of diJfercnce to the general appearance of the skidJ, and, 1 think, is worth 
noting carefully, as it may turn out of racial importance. 

The horizontal euprnorbital margin 
is very noticeable in Fig. 7, which is a 
photogiuph of sknll A, tlmugh I quite 
admit tliat photographs, however care¬ 
fully tho skull is orientated, are apt to 
be misleading. The forehead breadth 
of these three skulls is probably greater 
tlion tlint of the average female, becauao 
two of them were metopic, a condition 
which is usually associated with in¬ 
creased forehead breadth. It will be 
noticed on referring to the table of 
tlie norma verticalia of five skulls on 
p. 115 that the forehead breadth is 
07 mm, instead of 08 mm. as in A, B 
and C, and that in spite of skull £ 
being certainly male. There are four 
other loose frontal bones in the collec¬ 
tion the average breadth of which is 



no, 7* of fkhals saxox 

FA-LlAUai 


93 tom., thus briof^g the average for 
nine fureheada to 05 aim. 
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£. Thi Pitiidt, 

The meosiueinentd which seem to mo njillj" necessarr in order to enable ije to 
reproduce the shape of the palate with any approat^h to accuracy are:— 

1. The sagittal length from the posterior tuargius of the central incisors 

to the tip of the posterior nasal spine 

2. Tlie length of the posterior uasai spine. 

3. 4 and 5. The breadth between the inner alveolar mntgins of the catdne 

2]id premolar ami 2nd molar teeth. ETufoitiiuately, I have only 
recently realised how many nioasurcnients ate really neoessaiy, and 
so they have only been taken in skulls A and C. In the Folkestone 
Museum skull (B) I only took the length and (lie diatanco between 
tlta second molars, but this, of course, gives us no clue to the shape of 
tho alveolar arcade. 


The inCftBurcments are as follows:— 
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I was struck by the height nf the palate in all three skulls, though I have not 
thought of a ineons of csptMsIng this by numbers which would l>e convertible into 
a diagram. So marked torua palatiims was notioctl and tlie teeth, like those of all 
Anglo-Saxons, were very perfect, though worn to such an extent in the older skulls 
that a mmpart of enamel snrTouuds a concave crown. Skull C waa so young that 
the teeth were little worn. 


f, Ths Ltitaer Jaw. 

Fifteen adult Bpeciiaeim ore available, of which ten have botii sides perfect, 
Tliero are also aouie jaws of chiUlren; I cannot pretend to distinguish the sexes 
except In those three cases in which the jaws aocompaniefi the skull; these are 
all female (A. B, G), 

The usual measurements ore given in the following table:— 
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tn six of tlioso ten booea I iio(ii<s^ ttiat tbe angle was dktinotlx everted. 
These meosorenients axe not enough to onabLe me to prodnt^ a ilLagtem of au 
average jaw bom the lude, nor can I draw one from the front witlmut mnm data for 
oiieDtatiitg tbe bone, which can only be obtainad wbeo the whole skull is pre^tii: 
as in A, B and 0. To obtain a graphic mean of these jaws as eecD from the aide I 
have had to take tbe following additional nieasuremeu^p tbe explanation of which 
will be evident upon oompATing them with Fig. 8. 
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no. & wMOsnwjDTios bt nrreis lowrk jaw or roLitewoscB saxoscb. 


Tlio above mfiasuioiueiits way be taken with callipers or by the projijctioii 
method, with the evcoplioa of AF and AC, These must 1^ taken by projectititi 
the jaw on to a Bat surface on aocoont of the way in which the body of the jaw 
elopes inward towarrl the chin, I find that by attempting to measure tlieae with 
the caUtpcrs a distortion of nearly 3 cm, ia prodncetl. 

The above diagram is not nearly aa valuable ae it would have been if the jaws 
had been sexed, but this I cannot do, 1 fancy that much lalwrioua work wouM be 
necessa^ Ijofore anyone can attempt it with passable aocumcy, 

I have ns yet no similar diagrams of aveia^ jaws of other races with which 
to compare this, hut the points which strike me most are r 1. The anlero-postecior 
brendtli of the tamua for the etrong masseter muscle. 2. The depth and strength 
of the body of the jaw supportiiig the etrong. ground down teeth; and 3. That the 
cotouoid process is not specially prominent—indeed in many of tlie jaws it was 
quit© enutll. There is no evidence tliat these Saxons had strong temporal mtisclea. 
\mt their luasseters muat liave lieen very powerful and, no doubt, exertai a great 
influence in producing Uie everted angles and marked biangulor breadth which 
is one of the chief points in the Saxou physiognomy. 


The six measurable specimens of these bones, belonging 1 believe to six 
separate individnaU, are ah m a ilsmiiged condition. They are markedly alight and 
straight when ocaapaicd with tlie clavicles taken from inwtertt dieaecthig twm and 
jiost-mortam room specimens, and endoreo the evidence of llie other bones that 
these people were of a li the and graceful build ratber than massive and very 
musculnr. 

The following are tlieir lengths, as nearly as I can reconstruct them, though 
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1 ImYe noL meajuTod any whMx I diJ mt feel mm of witHn a few millinietfes s 
(1) J 172 mm .5 (2) ? 140 turn.; (3) 147 mm.| (4) 157 hidl; (5) 148 mtm; 
(6) (Folkestone Mo^enm S ) 145 mm. 


Scapula, 

All the flcapnlfie were ee faLgraenlaiy ae to be nselcss for meaenring. 


UnmerL 

The following table giTes the meaaiitementa 1 wag able to take, 1 have 
compared the bonea voty carefully and rejected any which &Bemed the fellow of 
one on the opposite side whose meaaniementa are reoordeil There ia every 
probability therefore that these 19 ecriee of meaaiucmeDte represent 19 different 
mdividnaL&. 

Tlie eexing has been carried out by taking 42 mm^ae the dividing line between 
the aexes in the transverse axis of the head of tiie humerua (eeo T. Dvright, Siae of 
the aitiaular surface of the long hones ae oltaracteriafcic of aex/' American Jburnat 
of AmUmiy^ voL iv^ Ko. 1, 19)* IVhero tbia criterion is impossible the sax has 

been guessed at by couBidering the other available zDeasuranieiits and by the 
general appearance of the bone. 
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Dwight givea 38 9 as tho average tranflverae disuieteT of the hemi of tiie 
femulc iitimerue, but from this 5 to 1 mm. has to he snbtiected for tlie cartilsgc- 
Kis average for the male is 44 6 jum. In hie paper be quotes Hrdlioka an having 
measured the lengths of the humeri of 100 while males and 100 white females in 
Xew York with the result that the male average wa» 324 mm. and the female 299. 

From the eight individuals in which tlie length is measiirable there is no 
evidence* to make us think that the humenia of these Folkestone Saxons differed 
appreciably in length from tliat of our own preaent-iby working dassca, while they 
both have au appreciably longer liumeruB than have the individuals who find their 
way into tho JTuw York d,is«sc< 2 tipg yootiis. 

The least trwusverwf bnaulth of the shaft is, I think, a useful niensuroment to 
take ufi an indication of physique. It will he noticed that in both sexes the 
modem bones am stouter thau these of the Saxons, In taking this measurement 
I have been very careful to allow for any appearance of erosion of the bones through 
their long stay in the ground. Anyone mtereated in the matter will no doubt 
chock my results with the actual bones, which are in the RC.S. Museum. 

The stature of these Saxons, as ilodimed by K. Pearson's tables from the 
length of the humerus Trom., Scr, A, vol 192, p. 169), tallios very closely 

with that obtained from the femur, when it is remembered that the Iwnes were not 
in all cases those of the same individuals. It gives the males a height of 6 feet* 
oj inches and the females 5 feet 3 iaehea. 
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F. G. FAltSDSi^- —On fr&rti FoUcadom^ 


Parts of mmt to twonty nwlii u.ml uhim are proseot, but thene h only 

oua whole mdiua aptirt from that in the Folk€stoiiQ MoiwmiL Tlieir appearaooo b 
quite in harmony will) dtat of the other bones, except that tmm their cblieate 
nature they have snlTerei! more from erosion. I do not feel jir&tifietl in daduemg 
anything From their mcoauromenU 


(a) Fem ur length. — I have only heen able to sort out five male femora the 
lengths of whieh were detercninahle. 

Four of those l.telonged to the right aido and one to the left, hut I feci 
sure after careFul e^emmination that the left one was not the fellow uf any of the 
four righh 

The average lengtli of these bones waa 4fil nim.> which according to I"Earaaii*a 
tables givcg un average height for the male Saicons of IGS cm. or 5 feet 6^ inches. 
Six female femora were av&ilabic: three right, two left and the mean bet wean tiie 
right and left of the Folkestone Museum flpecimciL Kone of these I ant 
belonged to opposite sides of the same mdivdduaL 

'Dioir average length was 43fi mnL, which gives an average height for the 
FoLhestone S&xon women of 163 onL^or 5 feet 4^ itiohcs. As far aa I can find 
out thu only other mcasureinenta of Saxon fimioia recorded are those of Jlorton 
Smitl) at Cambridge, who records the measnreineuts of tlirc© l>elonging to main 
South Saxons. He does not my to which aide they helongi^l, so that there b tho 
possibility of the two latter lielonging to the aame IndividuaL 

Their lengths were respectively 429, 447, and 449 mm. This gives a mean oF 
442 nim^cDtresponding, according to Pear&on, to X65 cm. of stature or 6 feet 5 ineheav 
The actual liody Lengths recorded by Mr. Nictiola of twelve of the Folkestone 
ekeiotons which I believe were mole and ol ten which I behove were female, 
give na an average of 5 fetiit 5 inches for the mules and 5 feet 2 mebea for the 
females. These are prehably some what nnder-cstiinatedp because there was no 
poBsibility of strathtouing out thu skebtou praiMrly nor hm any allowance been 
made for the Eiiisaing soft parts. 

Altliough the number of fenicm is small to genemlifie on the height of a raci?, 
when w'c take them in conjunction with the Jiuineri and tibiBB, many of which 
doubtless came from other l«>di^, we have a conaiilerahle ruBss of evidence that 
the male Saxons in Kent and Sussex ware on m average about 5 feet 6 inches high 
and the females atpout 5 feet 3| iuchos. 

It b i^oaaible that two of the skeletons (tho«c from gmvoa 10 and 25) ruav 
just have reached 6 feet^ but all the evidence at our disposal shows iliat theiH- 
Saxutui were not of tlie gigantic stature winch the obi writers JcfwI us to believe. 
The men, mdeed, were not up to the average of upper middle clasa Engliahmen of 
the present day, which my own meaeuremeDts of St TTiomaa^fl Hospitfll studeut^ 


F. tr, — Oh mm 
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plac^es at 5 laev U inches^ tliough I believe Pixjfew^r K. l^earaon givea mitldle class 
Engllshmea m iiidi 

We ahouhl describe tlici^c Sagans iiowatky^ as people of medinm height^ 
though there was not as great a ditiemnce between the heigh ta of the two sexes aa 
thet« is tu-day judging froio luy ineaaummeiite of London femaie medtoal studeuta. 

Twenty-one male femora, all from diflfefnot bodies diasectod in St. Thonms's 
Uoajiital, give an avemge lengtli of 455 nmu, which mcam an average stature of 
5 feet 5| inches for the labouring classesp or somii thing very near the average of 
the Saxon men, I only mention these because as their lengths ora about the same 
as thof^ of the Saxons they will be uaaful for comparison in other ways. I wish 
their numlier was greaterp but they are all 1 have at present. 


TAtfUC C07STRABTi:^0 tltH. AVif.tlAO£ MlCAfiriiEMfi^a Or BAXOX Fl^KOkA WtTK TJtOQtl 

FAcrM rna DiruUiCin^aa 



^UiOtl UkSli^A. 

Modvrii Aude-tv 



JL 1 

^ 1 

fL 1 

u 

li 

L 

Length ... .i. 


(a) 1 

(IO)46‘fi 1 

(in-wi-a 

(fl) 43 8 

(8) 4310 

LcaM tnniftT^nse dliiur^er 


(10) £8 

( 10 ) aa 

(U}^ 

(8)2^ 

(7)38 

df shafe. 


1 




Disme ter of head 

(B)47 


(10)48 

{11) 

(4)40 

(0)41 

Augirt of landoi) ..,| 

1 

(») IB’ 

(10) IS'5' 

ruvi7= 

(3) 10' 


Fkiyui^nti *Mitvro-|iQii- 

(S) £8 

(4)3e 

(10) 20 

(ll>2U 

(8)24 

(7)30 

terioT. 



(10)30 

[U] 33 

(8131 


TtHituvuroei 

(8)33 


m33 

Irkdvx 

(8)7() 

W7& 

00)80 

(n)8s 

(0)77 

(7)81 


In this table the numbers in brackets show tho tmuilier of fipeeimons on which 
the average \n foaude<l. I liave wot Yenturod to include ajiy tnodem fmule 
English feuioni, amoe the number f have l^een able to jneosuru h 6o emaJi. 

It will be »eeu that while thv. Saxon femora ore s^Ughtly longer than those of 
modem lower eJasa English people, they ana of tlie same calilin? and the diameter 
of the lioade is less. To ilie eye of the anatomiiit they ere cleaner^ stmigtiter and 
more gracefuLand 1 found no pila^ti^i or bowed bonea among them. They suggest 
tliat their p<:»sae 3 sor 8 wore not heavily built pooplo but rather light and active. 

Tlie platymeria or flattening of the shaft juat below the le^r trochanter is 
very evident to the eye in many of them, though tliis^ as ia m often the case» is 
not fairly represented iu the indices TJic actual autero-poaterior mcasurementB 
show tlmt the Saxon tx>nes ate 5 mm. lisss tlian Uic modem Engitsh, though the 
traufiverso diaiiietcr h not correstKjndingly inErcas45iiL 

Platyiuerm La usually rcganled as the physiological effect of the constant use 
of the vasti and eriireufl maeclcs in hiU cUnibrng^aud may well have been producoLl 
by tJie Saxons hunting and fightmg on the tollii^g downs. Horton Smith also 
notices that two of hie three Sontli Saxon femora were platynieric. 

It would be interesritig to know whetlier Saxon femora from the flatter parts 
of the country are platyineric coo. 
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i\ G- Paksons.—O n J^m 

Tibus, 

The follevrijig table oontaiiii? meaBuremanta of twenty tihi^ no twn of which 
belonged to the aamc botly« 1 am tmabjo to diatingul^h the aex of tibiee with any 
certain tT, nor do I know that luiy work tm been dono in this direction oe it hm 
in the cabo of the humerus and femur. It is prcbablop however^ that the hmt clue 
to the distinction of woe wiU lie in the size of the articular enda, and so I ha?e 
Arranged these tibite as far as possible in the order of the breadth of their heads. 
From what I do know of tibial head breadth^ I fancy that m^es" predomihate in 
this seriesL 



Heed 

bpsjadtli. 

Tibial 

1 Length. 

Platycnemia. 

Anglo 


No. of tihiaH 

Tr. 

Autero- 

Ijoeierior. 

of 

torsion. 

’ Sid& 

1 

77 

— 

25 

1 ' 

1 38 

' o 

L 

2 

70 

371 

' 30 

' 40 

40 

' K 

3 

75 

37® 

32 

36 

25 

K. 

4 

74 

— 

22 

37 


Ll 

5 

73 


26 

31 

— 

IL 

6 

71 

m 

25 

32 

45 

1. 

7 

' 70 

m 

34 

30 

1 

59 

ii 

L 

3 

70 


22 

32 


■ I* 

9 . 

65 


21 

32 

— 

JL 

10 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

R 

11 

63 

— 

21 

27 

— 

L 

12 

63 

■ — 

21 

28 

— 1 

L 

13 

63 


21 

29 

— 

L. 

14 

62 

— 

25 

32 

— 

R 

15 

— 

— 

28 

35 

— 

L 

IG 

■ — ■ 

— 

26 

34 

— 

R 

17 

— 

— 

26 

32 


L 

IS (body C) 

— 

35S 

22 

32 

— 

L 

19 (body B) ‘ 

— 

375 

— 

— 

^ 1 

L 

20 

— 

— ' 

20 

31 

— 

R 

Average ... 

Average of 18 

70 

3^9 

34 

33 

37 

— 

modem tibiae 

T5 , 

36fi 

25 

35 , 

L 

IS 

1 

" — ' 


/ 
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The que&tiDti of platycneinia is m interesting one, sinije it so often AocompanioB 
platymeria, Tlies platvcneuiic index is 7^1 ngaiu^t 71 in IS motiem tumes. This 
is no great dinbreneej but in spite &f it two or three of the S&xon tibiffi^ notably 
Nos, ^ and 4^ nro distinctlj platjcnemio, Tim table of nieasuramenta 1 tbinlri 
very iiistruotive in the contrast between the breadth of the head of the tjlna in 
ttiese Saxons and modern Engliati {?) people. It frill bo noticed that although the 
Saxon tibia is slightly longer (-5 mm.) than the mcnlern, yet the head breadth is 
5 min> leaa. It is this eotnpre$t?iDH of the bony ends which oontribntes m nmch to 
the graceful appearance of the Saxon bones. 

The average length of six spoeimens is 369 mm. lliiSp according to EL Pearson^ 
gives an average stature of 166 ora. or o feet B| inches. The meB^urable bowea 
looked like thoae of males for the tnoet partp so that the stature dorJved from the 
tibia, considering the small amount of tnaietial* agrees veiy closely with tliat 
derived from the femur and humerua 

The angle of torsion^ aa shown in the four specimens in which I was able 
to measure it^ la distinctly high. Mikulicz gives 5® to 20® os the avemge range^ 
while my 18 moJiinL tibijc averaged 18®^. These four Saxon tibiae average 37^ 
and am all over 20®. In conneotriou with tliia the note on the aatragaliia is 
ijiteresting. One or two of the Saxon tihhe have slightly retro verted heads, 
hut the deviation is only just noticcabla. 

The remains of the fibulae were so fragmentaiy dial i could draw no deduclions 
from them. 


Astm^lL 

There ate only five of these bones, which do not in tny opinion represent 
otiiJOflite sides of the same indiviiJufll. The only one I cao seJt is No. 5, which 
beloiiga to the akelaton in the Folkestone Museum; this I feel sure is 
female. 

The astTiigalar index is gained by taking the angle which the lino of the outer 
border of the neck makes with the plane of the intumnl articular surface. This 
gives the following results: Kn 1 (L.) 17®^ No. 2 (B.) 15®^ No. 3 (L) 16®, No. 4 
(L) 16"i No. 5 (L) 20®, The average of the five is 17®, Duckworth 
and —Cambridge) gives 10® os the average of six modem aatragali« ami 

this is about the average of ten mcMkm bones in my pofisisssiqm It thoroforc 
seems that the Saxon o^tiagiilus bad a more inwardly directed head than tliat of 
the nWKlem Englishinaiip and this one is not surprised to find when the increased 
outward rotation of the lower end of the tibia h remembered. 


Oaicama, 

The following ore the greatest lengths and least breadths of these bonea:— 
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F. G, FARSOlis .—(hi /rum FfiUxjfta^. 


Lengths 


1. (L) ' 

77 mm. 

2.(1.) 

88 

r» 

J. (R) 

78 

II 

4. (R) 

81 

a 

5. (R) 

I s.^; 

n 

S. (L) 

1 

n 


Ereadtba. 


27 mm. 

7. (L) 

26 „ 

a (R) 

27 „ 

9. (L.) 

29 n 

10. (L) 

31 „ 

11. (R) 

.. 



Lea$;thB. 

Breadths. 

84 mm. 

- - 

72 

25 Him. 

74 „ 

1 ^ " 

78 „ 

2ft , 

78 „ 

26 „ 


COKCLUSIONS. 

The present contributiDn is a aniAll am] uaperfoct one, but, apai't from Iho 
skulls and a few thigh bones, it ia, 1 balieTe, nil the actual knowledge we Imve of 
the stature and physique of any of the Saxon peoples. 

It is on this account very neoessajy not to overrate its importance, but to 
bear in mind tlmt wliat seems true for these Folkestone people need not be true for 
Saxons in other parts of Kngland. 

Tlie following coiiclnsioiiB seem to me legitimate 

1, Tixftt this burial-ground was used in pre-Chriatien limes by those Saxons 
who lived near the southern part of the Koutialv coast during the sixth century, 
There is some cvidetice that another exists at Hytbe, live mUes to the south (of 
course quite distinct from the hones in the churoh tliere), while those to the nortli 
lie on the ilowns between Canterbury and Dover. 

I should think it probable that this cemetery served some thirty square miles 

of country, 

2. The burials are of the •'grave row "type, sucli as those recorded from the 
neighbourhood of Bremen, 

arms, ornaments and orientation of the bodies, end especially the 
charaoteristifi earthen Busk, show that these people had the same burial customs as 
those found-in the other Kentish hurial-gtounda and were tiierefore, praumably, 

Jutes. 

4. The female sknlla and bones showed no points of diflorenoo from those of 
the males except in the normal sexual signs. This seems to me an important 
point to notice when larger series come under observation, because how far the 
Saxons mtenaarried with tlie conquered British ia a debatable and hitherto quite 
unsettled point, 

5, I cannot at present say whether these Jutes or Kentish Saxons Iiavo any 
oniniological characteristics distinguisliing them from Saxons found elsewhero in 
England, but I am gradually sociuuulating evidence on this. 
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6. These people had long, fairly high and narrow heads, their foreUeads were 
well shaped, not reoedii^, and probably rendered more eflective'looking by tlie 
marked frontal emlaeuce in both oeses and the rareneoa of prominent siipraciliary 
eiuilienees in the males. Tlieir Jaws were strong and wide at the angles with 
aoimd, strong, deeply-ground down teeth. Tbeir nosce were rather broad, tbongh I 
can learn little of their shape from this particular collection. 

7. They were a iiths. singularly well built though somewhat slender race, 
often showing traces of the platymeria and plaiycnemia, eharacteristic of agility; 
of medimn height (about 5 feet H inches for the men and S feet 4 inches for the 
a'oinen), while the women approached the men in atatnie and physiipi© more closely 
than is tlio cose in modern Bkeietons. 

8. With the exception of ono eaae of oateo-arthritis in the head of a femur tn> 
traces of disease were noticed in the bonea 


TOL, XLL 
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HEPORT OJf ms ETENOLOGY OF THE OKAKAKEjT OF BRlTiSH 
COLUMBIA, ANT INTERIOR DIVISION OF THE SALISH STOCK, 

Bt Ghaklks H[LL Toot, K.AJIS,. I^al Correaponfknt of ttie Eoyui 

Aatbropotogical InsLituto. 

Tiis followidg ootea ara the result In part of my inTestigHtiotis mioua the 
Ok&ndk'iirL 

I desire again to acknowledge my imlebtednere to the Governnieut Greet 
Committee of the Royal Society for a special grant of £40 towards tlie oxpensea 
of my work. * 

The Okonuk'i^u are the castemmofll JiviBioQ of the SalLsh of British Columbia. 
They are not coiifinod tf^ thia province but tjctetitl aouthwards into t!ie states of 
the Anrerican Union, the Intornatiunul Boundary dividing them into two fairly 
equal divisions. Their nmin aettleineiits in British Cohimbm were in tho valleva 
of the Okanagan and Similkameen, and on the borders of tho Aitow Lake?, My 
own observations are confined to the Okaiiiiki-u proper, extending from the 
Eiiderby IWve on tlio north to Osooyos on Uie south, near the boundary line, a 
difitanue of about 150 miles. These tribes formerly occupied, according to ray 
infornmnla, ton (ieriiiaiieut village® or BoLtlemcntu, the mitivo immes of wliicb 
running from north to south, are os followa 

1. SpalEm'tclD = Flat rfm or edge (of riverX r/, ’nk Eratoln; rim 

or edge. 

2. 'nkKniprtliiks = Head of the lake. 

3. Smkl6HotKui == Massacred, liaving ttfeneuca to iin incident in thair 

hiatoty when some of tiioir enemies attacked this 
settloment wiUiout warning, and alaughtorcd great 
numbers of them. 

4 Kfilaiina = Griaisly bear. 

5. S tkkAtkwtlnfwst = Has reference to a solitary lakeL 

a. NuakwactEn Refers to a stone for smoothing and Btreighiening 

their arrowa 

(. PeutHlk tm — Mentung unknown, 

«w Cwoqsnchj = Little Fall. 

5. 'nk'amep =; EikJ of Lake: 

10. S'uiyiia = Narrowe. 

BeaiiJes Ihoaa mwi MtUanonU Ibey h,d , nomber of fiibino borrr .nd 
root comp, «l,iob they occupied teutportrily d„,tag cerbih »»eoD> rf ilio fJu. 
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A cotuJ]ic>Q Jiktigqjig® ig gpoklia tluoiigliout the whole area occupietl by Lhcae 
trilled, wliicb $bowa greater or leas dmleotical variAtioii aa the tiilieg arc near or 
remote from each otlicrp or border qq other divisions. It occiipies 

a position intermediate between tlmt of the Ttiompaoii, tJie chief peculiarities 
of w'hich are now fairly well known, and that of the Salkli pmper, m recorded by 
f’atber Mengarini in his OmmiHaliect Zi7Ujiuii 

Tlio fulness of detail with wlueh Father Mengarini has treatni ihk toiigne 
mill its oloae relatiuni$lup to tho OkiuiAken dialoct make it unnecesaary for me 
to give here more than an outline of the granuHatk^il atrnetun? of tlie latter. 

Fifty years of wore or less close eon tact with tho whites has greatly modified 
the lives (md coniiltions of the OksnAk^Om As in other centres they have much 
decreased iu iiumben^^ They now Uvo on Kcservc})| some of the fmoat Lmets 
of country having boon set aside for tlieir use, I cannot soy that they have taken 
much ndvantage of their op]K>rtnnitie£i. With fare excoptious boro and there, and 
generally where the infusion of white hlocMl makes itself apparent, they tire 
coutGut to muddle along in their old liEuid'to-iuouEh stylo of living. They display 
little or no concerted action iu their labours. Haoh family is satisHed to cultivate 
a small patch of vegetables or grmu for itself, whereas if they showed any euotgy 
or enterprifiG they might all be wealthy, or at any rate well-to-do, in a few yeara. 
Certainly no Indiatis in the province Imve better opiwrtuuities or more valuable 
lands either for agricultural or steek-raieing purjiosoa. 

Regarding their past a careful inquiry at varioua centred revoab tlie fact diat 
their culture followed eo dosely that of tho noigbbourlug cliviMions, that a descrip¬ 
tion of one is virtually a description of another. Teit's account of Thompsou 
culture might Imve been written^ with a few minor and animportant pomte of 
difTerence, for the Okanak^em 

Their marriage, namings hirtb, burial, and puberty customs arc practically 
idantical. In respect to names I was informed more than onco that children's naroGs 
were generally taken from, or had reference to, their father's Scoia^, that is, his 
personal jraatn or mlin ; that each child at puberty' went alone into the ujountaiae 
or to eouie other secluded place to seek for its ScomEq. This is in keeping with 
wlmt we know of tlie other interior Salidh. The term used aojong the Okan^k'en 
for this peritHl of sedusion was etcnaiitcat. Tliuir belief in tlie importance of the 
stcuEutout is well brought out by a story which used to be told to ddldreu who 
were rduotaut to enter upon thdr stenEntcut, or puberty course. 

It is related tliat once, a long time ago, a certain man ha<l four children. 
When they were young he trained them in four difTetent waya Tho first he sent 
into the incrtintaias to undergo the stcueuteut; Lhe second liad to take a course 
of sweat-baths; the third a potirse of swimming* and the fourlh w'us to retuoin at 
home and do nothing. 

The last child barely liv^cil to reach manhood The tluid one lived to be 
nuddle-aged, ths second to bo an elderly man, but the youth wlio had gone through 
his steuEntcut lived to be very old and was always well and hearty* 
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To this day tlia old people firmly hdicve that the excessive raortality aoioBg 
them is mainly due to tho decodetice and non-observance of the custoius and 
practices of tlieir fothors. and more particularly that of tho stcuEnteut 

The Okanilri-ii observed first-fruita ceremonies. When the first borries ur 
roots were ripe the chief would send out his wife or eldest daughter to gather 
a jMrtioii. The wljole comtnunity would then coma together, and pra 3 'ei‘a would 
1)0 offered to those epiritB of the sky who wore supposed to preside over the 
operotions of nature, portions of the fruit or roots would be distributed to nil 
present, after wliieb anyone wsia free to gather all he or she desiretl; but no one 
would tliink of picking u berry or digging a root until after tiie feast bed 
been held. 

I could gather no clear ideas as to the character of these powers to wiiom 
Uieir pntyere were addressed Aceording to the old men they were not the sun 
iiof the sky, hut the bciogs who looked after the lierriea or the loota. Rut it Is 
evidonb they were eupposed to live in the sky, for the chief always held his Imnda 
aloft, as among thd otiier tribes, and atlcireased Lis pcayere and oast his eyes skywanl. 

The details of these tirst-fniit ceremonies closely resemblofl those hold by the 
ThoiBjtsoas, aoconnta of which have been given by Teit and myself before. 

The dress and dwellinga of the Okan&k*en cloacly resembled tboae of the 
Tiiompsons, except that iu eonie centres they nseil a log hut built partly under and 
partly aliove ground during the wiuter motiUis. instead of the tegular *' keekwilec- 
ha1lac.‘^ 

Til utensils birth bark figured more oonspicrtoualy among them than among 
the Thoiuiisona Indeed they stato their woven busk eta and other rceeptnclca 
came tav way of barter from the ThtuupBons. 

The oottonwiKKl tree figures largely in their habitat, and liiia wood waa 
extensively used in domestic ways by them. Tlieir canoce were generally cotton- 
Wtiod clug-OlltH. 

In thoir Tciptcaptfkw'tl or mythological time we find Coyote is tho nnjafc 
cunapteuons figure. He ttikea tlie place apparently of the Old Alan and Rcnigii 
t-'jioe " among thu Tliompsotis and the Qals niuoug the Ilalkomclem tribes of the 
delta ami coast. Tt was he who gave tlio Okandk ena the salmon, of which tliey 
<listioguiflb at least three speolefl. the 'iwff/ya? or apring-salmon. tho ss'icew. or 
" sockoj-e," and tho kte» or ’■ dug^men." He in not, liowever. the benignant 
and dignified character that reveals itself in the actions of " Benign Face " of t!ie 
Lower Thopipaons, or the Qalfl of tlic HalkGmeleiii. He is more often the Trickster 
and Braggart. And from the fact that be figures so little or not at all in the 
myths of the coast Salish, and bo largely in those of tlm other stocks of Ure 
interior, it would Bocm to soggest that he is a Vorrowod and adopted character 
among the interior Salish, and not a native product of the mytholr^' of the stock. 

And tills leads me to the point where I may with propriety offer a few remarks 
upon the origin or soiirca of theSoIuh of British Columbia in so far as my stmlies 
of this stock bear upon that (question. 


Britisft Colttmbin, an xntm&ir cf Sfdidi ^o^k. 
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That t\m &tock is n^i native U> the province but lias come intn it froio SDine 
otii$id«3 fioiiroo baa in ihe courao of our atudiea become abnndantty dear, Furihen 
certain reatures of their culture, and certain faote of their lan^iiagCp make it quite 
certain that wherever else thdr ori^diial or eajly home was it waa not on the rivera 
and waters of the North Pacitie Slo|», 

In tlio flrat place our studies of their social or^uisatioia hii^ revealed an 
iticresiiiMg aiinplicity of form, as we proceed from the ccMiat in word. Now, as the 
const stocks all poasos??, and apj^ear to have possessed for at least a considemble 
perioil of time, nnusually coiopkx and jteculiar social systems, and as tiio aociul 
aysteimi of the coast Balish slinw they have been much inflnencetl and tnwlificd by 
oonLact witli thcae systonia, had the course of the stock 1 h;i;ii from the const to the 
LEitctior we ahould have exjjeotod to hnd every whi?re sumc evidonco of this earlier 
cotiiaet with, and iK}iiits of rcfleinblance to, the social culturo of t]ie littoml trilies. 
But wo do not On the coiitniry we find a wdlKletined and ^Tuduated decrease 
in i;eniplexit;y in social organisation as we procecil from the coast inwarda* diowitig 
tliftt the influence of the coast tTibes, though spreading Inwards at the tirue we 
flist came into contact Avith the natives, had net yet reached to, or iiifiaimced the 
live-i of, the interior tiibes. I have taken occasion to remark more fully on tJiis 
in ejirlier papers. 

From this fact alone we could clraAv the safe condusiou tliat the luigrationa of 
the Salisli liuve not been from the ooasLs of BHtiah Columbia, but from the interior 
10 the SOIL But from linguistic evidence we fiud the movement lias not been 
nniformly from east to west^ but miber froiii south to nortbp or more eurreetty from 
south-east to noiHi-weaL fn luy last report on the south-eastern tiilios of 
VancouveF Island I pointed out that the lauguago of these tribes related them to 
the cognate tribes of Washiogtom Ttie mtrtisjo!i of the Sk^qumic into tlie area of 
ttic Halkomekm tribes, and the close lingnistio iiitiiiitios of their L-ongtic wiih that 
of the tribes south of the Intimiatiaual Il4rtindary% make it quite clear to luy mind 
that the 4Sk'qoinic came into British tblumhia from tltc south* The same may tie 
said of the Tcirgeuk, who are known to tiave formerly sp{>keii a dialect of the 
Wostiingtoa SalistL ^Agaiu* the evidence of the Okandk eu tribys poinUi to the 
same conclusion. Whether the origiuol borne of the stock was cast or west of the 
liockios is a question not yet estaljlisbeiL My own linguistic studiea of this aU>ck, 
tmwever, lead me to the conclusion that it was west of tlds great dividing lino ; 
that it came into the American coxitincnt by way of the Pacific; ami that it has 
cloEcr linguistic aft’inities with llie Oceanic peoples than with any of the oliaraoter¬ 
istic American stocks cost of the Hookies. At what point it entered the continent 
is not at pnsi&erat clear, except that it would appear to liave boen south of tlie area 
where tiio talinon fonnstlio staple food supply for tho littoral tribes. 

The couclmuon has been dr&AVfi that the Aryan races formerly ocoupietl a 
common home and possessed a common culture tjecause we find oerisin linguiatig 
tooiifi common to them all, amongst which are tliose deitoting the possession and 
use of grain and milob cattle* Wo conclude from this that they were cultivators of 
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tikp ^i] nnd brofidors ui stock. Apiilymg tlic ^bmib tulasi of tividciice to the Sali^ 
wo are fcrcod t/> the oouciiiHioti ilmt tho ittidivideU tttK^k did not l\v^ oit 

the tidal waters of that jiart of the Pauillc dope tiie aalmod 1$ a con^picoous 

products It wu^ the ^Uple of tho lardur of all the coast and Delta tnbes, at 
the time we iirst came into contact with them, and would oatiifally have been the 
same in former times if they had dwell where it was m easily obtained, and conse¬ 
quently tile letin ot tenna by which this conspicno^ts food item was disting^iiahed 
from others would he well and intimately known to the whole hopda or diviaion, 
and would have continued in tise down to our time with aueli dialectical diflerencos 
of form and sound as we find have taken pJaeo in such of their nnuierals os they 
held til common liefore the aeimration of the stock into its pr^ut linguiatio 
divisions. We hai^e no diftienUj in detecting the idendtj of the numcml ton, for 
ejcample, in any of tlie linguistic divieiona of this etoekt one or two notable 
and accountable exceptions, nnd if the aalmoii had hehl, beforn their division into 
their prowntgroiipingii, the same plnce in their dietaiy as. it did when we fii^t came 
among them, we should have less dMculty in detecting the identity oE the tenua 
for aalmon tlisiu wis have for the numeral tern But such b not the cose. Almost 
every linguistic division hm clbtiuet and unruhitcd terms for the salmon which 
no metliodof ilngiiistic equation can show to ha the same or to EiAVoliod a common 
origin. 

U seems dear, tlien, that wherever etse the early home of the Saliali was, it 
was not within the Balujcu-ljeiiriiig arm c^r wlicre thb fish was known to them os 
foofh For Up 1)0 known was to Ijeeatem This evidence is further support^l by 
their myths of the origin of the salmon^ no two of which are alike. The very 
possession of a myth nf aiihunii origin shows that they hdbvo that once they lacked 
this article of their diet. 

Some yean* agip 1 poiiiterl out, in a paper printeil by the BoynJ Society of 
Canada, Umt the Salidi louguagc fihowed a moat remarkable rcsemhhince both 
lexically and morphologically to tJie Occanio tongues. Further and closer study of 
these languages has confirmed me in the belief that ftti underlying unity exbts 
Ix^tween them. Doctor Crjilringtun hm pointed out in his 

that iho Oceanic tongue* tire hoiiiogoneflus^that Melanesian, Polynesian, nnd Malay 
Imve n comiuoii origin, ami form a linguistic group or family of their own. If hia 
contention Ite sound then a fourth muet bo added to Uib family, for tho Salish 
laugiiago as a whule ahow^s almost as niuoli resemhbuce to any one of tlie*o three 
Ocennie atocks m they do to eoeb otber. Coiii|)afitig ilie Salish language with 
such characteristic Amcricjiii tongues os the Algonquin or Dend the alhnities 
between Qieseare infinitdy less and itiyre remote than those lietweeti Suliah and the 
Oceanic tuugues; and even if these teaemhlajices should be shown to l)e foilujujiis^ 
and witlkout real roiLiulatiori, they are so remarkable that the dassifif^ation of tlte 
Salish tongue would sdll be ratherOeeanic than " American." But I am not alofiu 
in tfunking that Salish and some other Western Amartean etocks are akin to the 
Occaniix Sorite of the uiMt diatinginsheil Polynesian scholars hold tho same view. 
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But tbig m not UiQ turn or occnaiDu to fonii tlu^cvicknc^ for thk dubi. I 
coHteni ijivadf here witli merely idtiicating a probable source and origin for the 
stock we are coiiaiOering, atiioDg whom J Isave been working for the last eighteen 
years. 

Tlio mythology of tlio Okaartk^i^n seems to be as full and vaiied as that of the 
Tliotupsons, still we iiorneiin^ee got the muHt naive end invaluable glkupses of the 
njjnd of the native as it was l;iofohf eon tact with white Intluenco. The following 
myth brings out uiicon9efouely% but none the lo?s clearly, the native ideas concerning 
the roUtion between a tnsn and his personal totem or snom, and the help and 
asaistSKnce the man expected and reeoivetl from it. 

27ir Snow Baiwe of C&yoti. 

Coyote ajiil his three sons once found theniselveit at the foot of ^ big mountaitu 
They determined to stay there awlille. Buid tlie eldest son to his ffttheri, I must 
go to the sweat-Jioiiae, anil prepare myself to make a snow dunce.*" So he went. 
When he had completeil hia sweat course he built a lioufle apart by ileolfp to 
perform his ilance in. When all was ready he went them one night and began 
his snow dnnee. Now on the mouniaiii jiL wh<]ee foot lliey wem camjieil dweit 
all the Animal People under the loaderehip of Beiudeer, and wben they heard 
the dancer aingitig his snow dance song, the chief add to his people,Who will 
go ilown to this man, who aiiiga at the bottom of tho mountaiii f" Res[ionded 
Blue Jay. ** I will gtj down anil visit him." So he went, and sat upon the roof of 
the tiaiidiig house. Presently he citrokeil the Imck of the man''s head, and then 
minrued to the moimtaln^top, and reported to hla chief. Said he, "This iniin 
knows nothing ^ he h;is no {>awcr. Ho never saw me come in, nor felt mo touch 
his head. He is a shank'* Now when the Blue Jay atrokod the young man's head, 
he fell down dead. The momfng following. Coyote went over to Im son's danoing 
house, Jiud fotmd him lying deaik lie atruightway buried hnn, saying Jiotbing to 
Ilia other sons about their brother's dealk A little w hilo after, the second son 
said to his father, T miiat go and take a sweat-hath course^ and pm|iHre myself 
for tho snow'-soiig dance/' This he did and met with the same fate m hie brother. 
Coyotfl buried him also. It was now the youngest hrutbor's tutu. Ho followed in 
hb hroLhem' footstep?* and met the same fate. All three of the youths ware killed 
by Bhw Jay in Uie t?ajne iniinner. Now, when CoyoLo had buried his throe sons he 
h*anit from hb ScumKq or personal totem what had happened to his eons, and why 
tliey had l>een overcome hy Bhie Jay* Said ho, “ You must be more carefnl tlian 
they. Prepare yourself for the snow dftneo by taking a sweat-bath ooutse for liree 
successive dap, and when once yoii begin the simw dunce ton must nob stop till 
oil the animals with their chief Hcindeer liavo cenne down from the mountain, and 
entered the dance-house. Ifoindeer will not outer until towania morning, and you 
must l)e cai^ftil not to stop dancing till he is ([uite inside. Tlien place your 
dancing-atick st the door* If yon do this you will have eveQ'cuio in the house in 
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TOUT power/' Coyote prepureil iiuueelf for the duticci by liking a three tlayfl' 
hw^&t course. "Wlieu it over lie went u> the tiaiice-hou^ aed began to amg 
and (kijce* He atiu-tel eurly in the eveiiiQ" with great fonso aiul vigour. Soou 
Heitideer bearti him Hinging imd inquired amongst hm j^eoplo who hmi told thin 
man bow to ebig the snow daruM^. Now this dsoce bad tlie i>ower io draw all the 
aniniala on the luoiiiitaiik to the of the ciuneer when properly performed. 

Said they, "Wo don't know.*’ TI(Cn said tlie chief, *' Wlio will go and visit this 
inun t*' Blue Jay got up an<l said, “1 will go and visit him" Uow when Blue 
Jay uttered the^ words Coyote said to liimself^ " Blue Jay coming to imi me." 
Thereupon said Blue Jay to the chief," This man is dilTeioiit from the others. 
He is n gi'Oai mais. He knows I am uoiniiig." When Blue iJay arrived at the 
dancing-hoose he Ut on a raficr tu watch for aw opportunity to do Llie same to 
t'oyixte as he had done to his three sons. But Coyote contmm^d hh singing uud 
diiiiciitg wiitiDut break and lifting his dancing-stick struck IBuo .Jay ou tlie hmast 
IVhh iL Btim -lay rull dowm, and lay as dead lor a while. Presently he recovered, 
and made his way bjiofc Ui the mo an tali j-tap, and reiiortuil wiuit had happened to 
the chief. Said he, '-That man ia very powerful i ho atruck me with his iLancLng- 
IkJo, a^iul I lay dead for some time." The chief then raproctchcfi his people, 
drying, " Same of you nau^t have revealed our secrets to ihia man, and taught him 
this pow^erfiil daiice-Hotig/’ But tliey all denie^l it, TJieii Lynx said to the chiof^ 
“ I will go down and ace this man.*’ As he said these words. Coyote said to 
litm^elb *’Lynx ifi comiiig to see mer Therenpon Lynx deaoeiidetl ilie mountain, 
and eUmbed upon the mfters of the iknce-homw. Coyote was prepared f^r him, 
and etruek him on the Jiead with his danciwg-rCKl, so ihaL he, too, fell dow n as 
dtxad. Fora while he Jay tlms^ then, recovering, mode his way bjick to thtr chief, 
and refM^rteil his cx|^rience. Tlie chief began 10 wonder wliat was going to hepjten 
to them. Then Benvur aaid, " I w iU go down, and I will go llirough the water, m 
that he cun I lot see uie." Now just as mou as he said these words. Coyote repeated 
them saying, “ Beaver is coming to mo thrrmgh the wjiicer/’ He tlKureiipou 
prepared for him by placing u diah of water 111 the middle of the room. Upon the 
water he spriukicti a quantity of down, Tina was to Ijlind fleaver to his actiona 
when he put liis heml through ihe water. Iseuver started, and eaiiie down Hu 
otitered the house from Iniiieath, and put his head thrcuigh tho water and down in 
the disL Coyote struck at him with his dancing-stick, but as he was datieiug near 
the door, and the dbh stooil in the middle of the mom, he managed only to litrike 
him on the hugers. Beavet' retreated at once, and went back to tlie chief a Oil &aid, 
'"Tliia man ia too strong for us to play tricks xvith; he knowe everything/’ 
BcEndeer then ankoil his people again who among them had told this man their 
secreta. Now the fnima wore lying down in a place hy themficlveii ujid they said 
one to another^ ''Lettui tell Orandfather that wg told this man bow to dance the 
snow^anoe." Tliuy did so. Said the chief to them, You should have toid mo 
tliis long ago. We must now all get ready to go down and dance with him," The 
two faniiiH thoTeiipoii started for the daucc-houdep and orrived before the othci-s. 
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Wln3n the reHt of the ooiupauy got there, they founrf the two fauns already dnooisig. 
They w^ni in. iuiil the hoiMc waa full of people. Coyote took no notice of ojiy of 
thenip bnt kept on dancings waiting for the coadtig of the eliiof, Towftrtlfi momitig 
Iteiiideer RpppurmL Ife put hia h*.?ad through tla> doorway very slowly Jind 
ciiutiouid3\ Thereiipcjii tlie n>om 1x^cn^u^ fli>wiecl with light, whieh emanated from 
the lips of his homa. He went no further, but gave one leap arid wm back again 
on the uiountain-top. Coyote and the others still eoutinued to dauccL PresoJitly 
Reindeer came down again. He pnt hia head through the diwrway aa before, but 
did not retreat: this time. He cnterei! tbo room slowly. By this time Coyote bad 
been ihindng niaiiy honre, and was very tired, hut remembering the iimtruotiona 
of his Scorni->i, he still continued his dancing. As soon us Reindeer had entered 
the building lie tIaTnjmi towanls the doorway, and before lleindeer had reached tbo 
middle of the room. Coyote put down hm daitdiig-rod and called out that the dance 
was over. Knw, he neglected] to [lut tlie rod in the doorway, as his Scom^ liad 
izi.^tructcd hUiip imd when he caUed out that the dunce was fluiHlied, Reindeer 
imiiieiliately leaiwd back through ilie door, and wus olT lo tlic uionntain again. 
The others followed liini in like manner, and they nil got awuyj except, the two 
fauna. These Coyote killciL Thua were they punished for deceiving their 
(jniiidfatlierp and saying they had told Coyote how to danco the anow-dauce, wboii 
he really got his instiniotions from Ids SeuniEq. 

Before leaving tho subject of totems, as thU is likelj' to be toy last Report on 
the Saliah, I would like to remark once more that a eomparativu atudj of the 
toteraisni of the Palish as a whole makea it clear beyond quefition or doubt tliat the 
grenp-totema found among them have upriing fnim, and are a development of^ their 
iudiyidnuj totema, and that tho same may be said of alt other Auietican Stocks. 

As eoafirumtoiy of this view 1 wonM point to the recent discovery by 
l>r. Jlarl MerHsia^ of totomistn in iia three most cliareoteristic forma,™., the 
non-horetlitary imlipuitiai fo/fw. the hereditary jHiinm-chal Mm ^ And the hereditary 
mfttriarckal rian tottvif among the tribes of California where toteniiam was not 
known to exist 


Ltnoijjstig. 

Tlio rboiiology here employed is the aauie as tbnt used in my formor re|>arts. 


^^umtrals. 


1 nuk&* 

2 ccfl or acfl. 

3 katlicii. 

4 mns. 

5 tcilikst. 

6 taknim'kaL 

7 cicY/lt\ 

8 tmth 


9 nuqnnot 

10 opEnikat. 

11 opEuikat neiL auks. 
20 acil-opEuikst. 

30 ketbopEoikst. 

40 uib-opEuikst 
LOO nutesteikst 
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lyiien coQiidni; peisom the followwf' form ie commonly employed:— 


1 m<iM» Ice nuhn. 

2 oieit, kE eaidl. 

8 „ kK ketHcB. 

4 M ks mdcDiEc. 

5 „ kE tdlikst. 


6 »un, kB tak'am'ksU 
T ^ kK dc’p'lk*. 

8 t, kE tEmtEmtl. 
8 M tEqunok. 

10 „ k''dpopEnikst. 


OrdinaU. 

ruxt, tEkrkiit 
Imt, h&ts&t. 


Adperbial A'lcncrm/a. 

onofj 'n’nnkaalik. tArice, 'nkatlelik. 

lifficp, ’neclSlik. /aur iima, tuuewS. 

fivt timOi toiUkfitwe« 


DifitriAuiiret. 

on« miA, tate iianuks. ihm tack, t*tc Imtiictf. 

tuv ^ ,* es-aclL /our „ „ mflc, 

ten rafh, late openikei. 

A comparison of Uicse different dnsscs of numerals witli those of the 
Thoinjisoii and the Salbh pm].>er, as recorded by Father Hen^rini, brinj^'s out at 
once a most Latereating and suggestive siiiiilarity anil dissimilarity. 


PitOSOLTS'3. 


The Absolute or Indepcudent forms of these in the Okauuk'en are as 
follows 


/, hlDt 42 a or Int^s. 
thou, Suui. 

Air, »ht, tcinitl 


inr, insniTmtltit. 

^n, toEncmtlimp, 
iky, mKoemtltcilBrj, 


Eaditu or Ct^ntfaiito Formo. 

kEa(E)s8to, as kKii(E)sBtc k'Gitt, / am swi; 
kuEUr, f, kuEtc keilt, fAoa art nok. 

SEtc „ sKto k^t, Ae to okk, 

kudsEte „ kuteEtc k'aleiltQ, are sfcA, 

pBtc „ pEtc kuleiltQ, you „ „ 

SEtc SEtc kiileiltQElBq, they arr oidt. 
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The strictljT proaommiil cl^unte ara clearly:— 

k£n» 1 pemon aing, ku4» 1 penon plural, 

H 2 ^ „ p 2 „ „ 

® ® n 1* ^ ^ 


The other element ie verbal. We And the same fonne tiseil alike iu aubstantive 
and transitive verbs. 


Fos^ssatVKS. 

First Form, 

my, in aa m-kwatekim, my hoi, 

thy, an an- ,, % ^ 

his^ be-fi „ he kwateldms, ,, 

mir^ he-tit as hi kwatekim-titi ofir hat 

your, hi-nemp *, hi „ -nemp* your ,, 

iheir^ he-siliq ,, be „ -siliq, Omr ^ 

Second Form. 

Bif^guhr. 

my, e ae i-ek'Oi, nty mothrr. 
ihy, k ihy „ 

tiV, hc-e p, h§-alroi-a^ „ 

These two forma are practicallr the a^ine as ihoee recorded by Father 
Meiigarini, only he distingtiialies betweeu the sign of the third person singnlar, 
making it s in itie Brst form ajid 3 in ilie second. I could not distinguish any 
diffamnee in tlia two fonn* in Okandk ea. but that may be perhaps because my ear 
WAS not so sanaitive to tho of the language a? hia 

Fiurtd. 

Our mothoTy ho-ek'Oi-tit. 

your li^-sk'di-jimp. 

thnr ,t hc-ak'Ci-ailEq. 

JnccTpOf^iw, 

Ift/p, kEniictiuEiL 

/ mli htip /A™, nenwee kEnHct^uilstp 
„ ^ j, himt ,T kEniiet’n, 

„ „ ,, thsa, wai nenw^ k£nEEatm£n. 

h IF 11 f* » kEuuettlniEn. 

He wiit hefp thet, nj^w^ kEunettlums. 

,t f -3 li kEnH'tcotmKnt^. 
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He tciil help Mon, nenwos kEnnltstetlen. 

y wilt hdp mpsc^i 

»i 

kEnkEnQMiCot. 

Yon will help m. 

IV 

kwokakEDirOtEp. 

T/um wHt i, p. 

it 

kfinuiiftniEiL 

you will „ 1 M, 

fi 

kwokak En tiotinEiitinstit. 

ire ttfiil hdp Aitn, 

ii 

kEnHotEn). 

„ j, j. Mfiii, 

II 

kEQltot'milEq. 

p .. .V»“. 

II 

kEnKetlumpt, 

t, n II thet. 

it 

kEuHfftRtnpt (f). 

Theij leill kelp lu. 

H 

kEnnetcilEq. 

« « PI me, 

■ t 

kBulJ^tcilEq (?)^ 

H 14 IP ihct. 

*y 

ekEattStEmsilsq. 

PI H P. S»«l 

IP 

akEOKetliunailEq, 


this, finil, i'US. Mm hoiue, Sun tcetQ. 

that, jsElais. that hwi^, yiiHab, tw tcetAj. 

tkt, he, ta AT tE 

the,if /rcsiMM, he tCutCotf). 

thair „ j'ftHaiflhB „ 

uAtM 1 -T 7 wAflflf hmtr- is that 1 snet 1 

it^ose tcJtaiman i euet tE skaltEmeiiq I 


VEttItS. 

The chief to mu of the Okaniik'™ verb are fotnuHl in the foUowiDg mamior, 
lehich corrasponJs with neither Thompson nor Salish proper, Thtie:— 
kEa'aEtc Irc'ilt, / am ne*, 
ttewa kEn'sltc kT'ilt, / was $iek 
tCEm hEii'aEtc k'eilt. / shall be sick, 
ksn aimt, / nw* 

Rewa ksn'SEtc £iiut, f vm anffrtj,. 
tcira kEn ^mt, / shall he wigry. 

Iktjativf ami A^rimiivc ParticUs. 

The negative liaa the fenii I&t and the affirmative kuo or more fully keOa. 
Don't awjry, lot &ke dimt, 

/ troM'f {jet (tnj^rvF/, lot toim vka dimt. 

Aft yoif sick 1 Ptc pEte k-eitt f 
Yes, I am twk, k^, ken’astc keilh 
tme hottst, naks tE 
two AmM«e, acletlto. 
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ihref. h^usa, ]»lIalUQ, 

/»«r „ tluTstUg, 

tm „ HpEnikatatltQ. 

many houses, Ijuatltg. 

„ triqwetcetg. 
vw haim, ]dt ts tc^tQ. 

lot tK kan tK licetQ, 
lUi af liotuw, ta}6 trot tootg. 
ehUd, akiikwEmelt. 
tAxldTeH, flitcnmla. 

father^ l£e«> '1 said by man : moatEiu 1 *, , 

d.-«/ a„ 

tny Qkw'^. 

my Q stiEiiikEdltL ? 

brotJu^r, tlkok'tca. 

„ Ukikzia. 

y&uiityer brothtr^ tlcintoii, 
ri sistetf tltcitcof^ 
ynt juffatker^ bankfkua^ 

„ m£/iher, at£mt«jiia. 
yreat yraridfifika^, a^jmqpa. 


f* IjAiikopsa. 

ffreat, srtai (frand/atUr, taUipa* 
htiul, izactyalnm^ 
fAiHf k^ilkdiii;paat. 
toothy aftHmEn. 
tiosff a^pEsak^. 

nuuithi splamtcin. 

/aM, sk 'tloa 
Aat>„ kupkafntiHL 


ryf,, 'atiik’mlCctEti. 
rnr, tcna, 
hiirri^ spEck. 
kand^ k^lufp 
ihuuA, fitAuiikst. 


Following ane mme examploK of €oiitinoons tiativo ;_ 
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JlatlkwekwEnn natl 

Mouse Aiid 


kwiteutikiq 
Tbure wu Qn« 


kwcakw'a^t^ 

bfrf&tnUy. 


HatlkwijkwEns jiatl kwEskwasfaa otl hi ak'6 

afliu(i«s and h^TfAmUy thou 

afitftkwa koc-nauk- tg ,ctl'n. Ott tlatl tcimfak-O ke tcinkltlitukg. 
rivM* to steal Bome food. Ai sbs WHctoesingihe vu drowned 

kwc^toi. b{ tia k«Bl™iWi«. r.u L.ll.te6i.llim WkUlMto 6U 

lo.»l»r»I. l»r.UU™, .to to.g1..b.r .ott.toto <to 

•nk^rtlilg,. ^ .kao, ,ks«Q tu 


he te 

tli« 

Otl 

Ttun 

tliejr 
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C. Httt Tobt, —On tiut of tht O^n^k-in of 


^ p'Ktc «k?miq kgp^etc Silt- kwillt- T " Tcfttfilsq, « UtctROL" “ Kwdsittc k nalraap 
'*WJmta«jnou Th*y«y, “NotWiig" «I(b 

wn niEaisiiq," utl eug uaiaiaUjdtcasq s’ketl atukuk- naiiEnuikd Ii6 

wliichWiwiifldJon^Bfo." TUan tL« begsu. knghiog to clawire-thaj th« 

^kJckEfneOq. 


llia!r 


Siiik'jdep tkl 

Lew^iL 

oil wek^ Be tcefcg. Oil 

tbcfi bflSHLw ?| hnu^ Then 

Otl weks yityat hit 

Tbatt heEKW nil the 


en« CQoic he IcKle. 
be ifcuttn the pbtce, 

»tEm Rast Oil wi?k8 lie 
thmgfl good. Then be sew the 

diuij'rtien. Otl kwlkL Otl 
cooib. TLpii he took iu Then 

tuqnan wnurj m But tm 


EtcQoi SinkTlep, 

He waa tTnveUittg Coyote^ 

(kl hiuotltQp 

Tliea he eiilered the houne, 

atiiq’mcu, utl hnjistcL} wai-lteks^kwimem bg 

iMwlj, tli^a lie thmight thAl be vonld tube tbo 

«d 6 c<ioic. Lot silkwiik’s, ciil t-Ho 

be went «w»y, Not gooe fw, before it brgnit eombtng blm one wot nod Uie other 

biite atuq'xiit!a. lit! liEiistela: " wat-kEii'k’d kaitcilitoq," utl lots 
thet eoab. 'nteti he UiougHt: ^ I will ruo owny <;from the cembh" But not 

kiitl-uCstc. Hi) Id kiit<!iw hf stuqWa: *'Wai-hast, hetl hoistEtuKii.'' 

Then be told the comb t *' VerV'good, t -wiJJ labe yoa Imclt.'* 

U’qelEiu. Otl weka he k-ltwriitiEn. Oil kwfe, Oil dl[g 
dJdia Tben henow the nwl Then Im *ei»d it, tiwn h* 

Otl lat ailkwftk's, ke tlOtlOKntaiu. (HI hd wH til le 

Bat mi varyler, it befiwi piercing Mm. Then be qojcker 

Otl tale kniltsms hes tlGtlOwsna. Otl tco® 

Tlien Tfttybed bie egcmy where he wm pieteetL Then bE«iilto 

wai-lli^u Bnii^BlDEtL'* 

1 wm 


iblEsiMKape* 

Otl hole 

Then he 

ftbaZtcIllJlSk 
imn avftj, 

to run %way from it, 

he k''kw6mEn: ‘^wai-bast 
tbfl mwl * ^‘vcty-pjood 


uk^yon-bnck,” Then 


weks he smi>i6tKO h^teEiigauq hH ti stolckwfa^ 


he law Lho Bladder tod uf 

fteyeia, otl eiru coflic 

ho drank it, then h« went oltiDg by 

IrlntnEiDtciiL Otl ttj eHidd 

ho heoune. Then presently 


the fiah-mh 

he tK yato^ii$ hi 


Uie 




of the 
tCt 


otl 

hol§ 

tG'qclEGL 

otl 

Then 

he 

did lOi. 

Then 

otl 



dll 

tbeu 

he 

took it. 

then 

tek-Gt. Od 

ta Je 

liEti 

^ lako. 

Then 

reij thlnity 


Hhoro 

Otl tit oe^^t 

he dnank Thou in liuti* wliile he dnink agaCm 

'^wai-hftst hEDtlatoin Qoatetauq, 6tl tiiekEu^ oeiSst*' f)tJ 
Then ha thottgbt, «it wore h*tti-r to wndo m the water, mil mmur drink"' Thon 

<>oi, Gtl Ir^m tfl h£ spletntcimj te k^em kot* 

heproceoiled, then with the inonth-hia on a le^-vl with 

iJtl te cedst dll k'Tah Otl k^'sSptt kaketciiiLEm 

Thenhfldmik till he diwi Then ewn after ho found him 

kiJlKQtKid tliks liMlQwoltiHa. Otl SinkElep toStr 

he tPftde him Again toboonmoAUT?. Tlieo Coyote eaid: 

he^’Gbj hMfi, TcGntEm luqwsQuq: *• OUnnOpKuoiituq Ir'wUatc p'siivfi?'’ 
beeamdeep here. To bim «id «Did yoa fijM <mt yo«r .ropid^ie 


k-'llskaiiEk*. 
theitifljicd of the wator^ 

tuqwdluq, Otl 

tho f03L Tlien 

“ k*'siip^ mdfc-hilla- 

^ AQmotmii; lEDiietliiiTo 


BntijA Cotumfm, an iw/ejw (tieition. of thi SuHgk ttotJi. 
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Hil StientL 
The OwJ. 

Mirtc fhe Ckipm4>nk ^ ^rij}^ 

kStcEutKiu tK .ntW, ^i^l test: 

^ Wh,le .hewa»p,ck»i bem’« tb.r. „> W li., *^4 he^a^j 

“" k-QttJHenKks- Oil n^HOiEia tc6t: 

JtU.g.rJ comedowiH y«,r fathur tbri, JUtf* girl .«jd; 

\m . Iia I not I hav^ * Mh^ lot,g j,^ to hrr li<j tti4: «weU- 

kjft. taaiiqtti. an Wm gamOiiKlfB." Oil tcOt, “haiqEQ lot kuataktl 
thm, <tow„, yo«r aotber TU^ «id. “!« ! ha 1 aot I hav« *ny 

toi- !« ea«t.kwa afl-iiMkaoluq r* teCt he 

^ , Then not w,y niothsr what wUiiona hare yan T" Hid the 

Th» !^I' d' “WaJ. 

le It a girl: **jiutouly j ii^rs a gTautUnttlhEf," '*A1I- 

riL'ht taauqtq. n-stfimteina k''QaJauiiBka kwtl kwiiiya-'’ 

nght then con. a yon down* your g^ndmo.h^r wa:.t, you u. goW- 

" Hflikwa hmtuk tiikaintcOl m^Ui kaiteamj." Well h# ga^na lii„tuk-- 

WcUlhen cover ,.,,yoaroy« Q.™ 1 will coi„odow»- &. the owl »vl!«d 

™ “ “ZT'’ ^ """T”®’ “'m 

wlitai could thuliitlogirl not 

Srfu wntuk’tnkdnU-^U. Oil ti;uatKni nellolKm; ■■tfile 

very light covonng hi. eye. with hi-J.anda, Then «id to him tlm little girl t ‘•cW 

auitiik’mk'nintcot, jufsitc kEa-tiHiuqtqj- Oil tCAiel&ii. KwCmetl Kite- 
cover up your ey«, I wilt «me dowt.- Then he Leo. n«n,opon T 

l^ucjty he mi,6tEm, Oil tlitwtlEiilEm ku yup-kwCc &.1 

z "fr 5: ^ 

r; “■T.i'r" 1": “jr- 

z z. r .n- .rjr:: 

Kwma keiiBq?" OtI uwft kUtrOttW "aiiena" nil ^^ u 

fid t6 poniv h5te6t: 

b». ^ UB.B.. -..i c z z 

uL““ 

“T 4:~,. o;. ^ „ ,v„. 
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a HiU- Tout.—*»/ the of 


wriHjufl- «L0t ktouwekEttv.'' mi U wlckwala kanmwOtit, fitl tcdt 
wo»«: -‘Noi lJ«^n'tN«uiL- Thi^n tU iTk lltulwv^. 

«'W'olwdlkenwgiui Wfi ak'ok ’rina." Oil tc 6 t liC "Oto neoilmout^ 

“ao-eamniiitheeMJ of tUa ojaWf." TIioe «iM vl.* owl; “DmI jouhear 

sEtc dentli?" "StcotQ wilwt)lkeavreti(i sk ok 'mna.” Otl k'lak lCsEais, 

what it aAi«) T* “HeMitl it » etoaod hji in lh&»l»cll«if the oyatef." Then helookulirottmi 


oil kSkotcES El akok’rilna. I>U cits^pOUte' Oil aanfk^. Otl 

then he to^ it ttt the oj.ter. Then he tilled bar. Tbm he cot lior icto pi««. Tl.e» 

pent'k’ tlata nckEni huta a'lotUKfli he tE p'Ep'tEwSmiuq. Oil site y^yut 
ttlway* wh«he«tapi«*ihe wwlJUffitthe oW-woman* ^Theo eh- -h 

kwininne hfc sk'Sitiks U H^ttSiEui k^ew te kEnieu<i M epEik Otl IcOt he 

got it the body-Uer the little girl -leejit only the liairt. Than wuil the 

fiiigi«;“ljitcii kStnkfitiik spEk" Otl ilk. Otl CHS sQak- 

ovrl: “I willtohu liue hMrl,” Him tie (rte iL Then he went away. The- *il 

tuk-Uik'umniEnweukstc*. fill fiite-k'wls he lE efimeke, Otl site iKl' 

(the hMiy) eha put Lugelhcr in their pU«9. Thci ihe-ra-ilo the medicine-hw. Than tlie toitde- 

akelukBtc. ApKrui Bik naUftkKtiu C okutesawSja, eni- on tciltcil- 
liet-ciimo-t*.1ife. Now ihcse me the *tiiiie«-hfir if the diipmotih, the ocnitch- 

UiilffkKntEm he IE anena. 
trfii the cwL 


Tilt lost of ilioso tht€e texts k a particularly interesting anti snggcative one, 
on aotajuiit of tlie liveliness of the style, chnu^ng aa it doea bo ccnsUntly from the 
ohliiiue It. the direct modo of Bpeceb. and. except In the long compound worda. i« 
verj- easy to follow and pat into literal Engliali, the order of these words being so 

like our o^vIL 

Following are wme Okauak'Sn myths in Englisli. 


Jfi/th of Sinkdep /Ac Coyote. 

Coyote waa once ou Ida travel*, and came at the close of day to the homte of s 
(naut, whose name was 'Swanaltimi. He determinetl to spend the night here. He 
mreot in and foiuiJ the giant lying on his lack. He did not Bj^ak to, or take any 
notice of. Coyote. Some of the other intnatee of the honw acowtoil him. Imt 
Swanaltmn never moved. There was no fire in tlie hnuse when Coyote entered 
I'rceenlly 'SwaiiaftEiu got up ami took two round kiuldore that lay at hi* right aide, 
and knookeil them together. Immediately they Ijegan to burn like a fire. He now 
told hia people to prepare supper for their ancle, meaning Coyote, They did *>, 
ai]i] Coyote made a hearty meal Tliey tlien gave hun a blanket to sleep in. 5»ow, 
Jws Iwd la«n much struck by the way in which 'SwamJtRn had made his fire, and 
thereupon hml detertuiaed to ptasseae l i ima elt of these wonderful fire^stones. At 
lied-tinie 'Swanaftmu took tfie fire-stones from the fire-place, and put them back by 
tiifl Iwd-eide again. Coyote waited till all were asleep, tlien got up and took the 
two fire-stenee from tho giant's 8i<ie,and got away with them. Ho want up the 
luddor, ftnd aa soon as he got outaide, began to run aa fust as he could. He kept on 
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BrUvth CtiftimMa, an itttrHtrr diviteion. af tht S*tU^i tlatJt. 

thus till buMk (d rky, and ptcaently ho perceived a krge tree licfore him with 
many spreading hnuicliiw. '■ I will go uj* there unJ reat;’ mid he. He climhed 
the tree and ky down on he thotight on a hroad hraaoh and slept. In his sleep he 
heard ’SwanoftKm s voice saying to him, - What are jmi doing with my fire^atones 
up there t My ehildreu want a fire,” Coyote woke tip, saying to himself, "I think 
someliody must have overtaken me." Whm he looked altcmt liim, lie found that 
he was not in a tree at all. but only half-way up the ladder of the giont’s house. 
He came down and threw the fite-Atones at the giant's side, in deep disgust. 
’.SwanaftBii then took up ths stones, knocked them together, and imineilkicly they 
li^n to plow, u« before. 'Swanaftjstn's people new cooked their breakfast, 
giving Coyote hU portion. Aw Coyote observed again the ningio power of the fire¬ 
stones, ho said to himself, *-1 must have those stones at all coats; Ijcaidcs, 1 don't 
like lieing fooled. I will wait till night again, and when 1 get tho stones I will 
keep on going and not stop at all," So he waited till night camo; hut ’SwauaftFim 
knew what waa in Coyote's mind. Said Coyote to himself, - 1 will keep on talking 
and that will krep me awake." Night came, and when Coyote thought all aaleen 
he got up. Said he to himself, "Now. I am getting up; now, I am starting to 
walk; now, 1 have token the fire-stones; now, T have got to t!ie foot of the In diW 
now. I am cliinhing up; now, I am at the top; now. 1 am outside; now. I ani 
starting to run." Thus, he kept on going, and os he knew the country thereabout 
quite well, he would say to himself, “X am here, or I am there." All night lie 
went Oil ID this way, thinking he was getting farther and farther awav with bis 
plunder. At daybreak, when 'SwanaftEm's people woke up, they saw Coyote running 
reund and round the fireplace, talking to hmiself. He was sweating with his 
exerhons. ’SwanaftEm called out to him. and told him lie wanted his stones to light 
the fire for break/asL Coyote woke up, and found hiinsalf still in the house. He 
threw tlmvn the rouka and sat himrelf down. " I have been badly beaten," thought 

he, '■ and [ had better give up the game." After he had eaten Ids breakfast, he left 
uud went on his vrtty. 


Th* Mak-ing of the San. 

A long Lime ago the world waa all dark ; there was no suu. So all the people 
oaiite together to make a smi. Somebody proposed that QaiiQuMkcp, tho red- 
liredcd woodiHxiker. sliould 1« put in the heavens for a sun. He wa.a accoidinglv 
put up. but was found to be too hot; and objeotionH being made, he waa token do^ 
ym. Then Sky,,an. the trrane. was chosen, but objeetiom, were mmle to 1dm 
dso. He y so long m the legs that noon arrived before he was properly uu. 
This yde^e day so ahert, that it waa advisable to try someone else. So they 
took down Crane, and put up Sinkttl^p. the Coyote, in his place. Now. evorv time 
Coyy ro^ he called out and told eveybody what he saw going mu This softly 
^pleased tJie lojople, that he was speedily callwl down. The people then choe^ 
Sluk'ivcicini, one of Coyote's sons, and placed him in the heavous. Ifo rave 
VOL. XIJ. ® 



Hill Toyr .—Ott lAe Etftmlvffif of iiif OlimAlren it/ 
midafttclioji, and oo waa allowed to reinaiu. HnijnSeeDug ia the present name of 

lliO HUJl, 

Skocuttk-wilin tatciiQiip k-laiivrict tEinoulanif. 

SifttJiit/j thefirt/rm ihe Upiier Wtfrttl. 

Once there was no tire, so all the pesple mot tugeliicr to discnstt tlie problem 
of j)rt«tiTiug the fire, Tlicj' wonder Low tliey cau beat get up into the tTpiser World, 
At Inst, it is determinorl to make a chain of iirrowa. Accortiiugly, ati arrow is shot 
into the ak-y, but it would not stick fast. Iltey all try one after another, to make 
their arrows atick, but fnil till TeiskdkKna, a certain bird, shot Ids arrows home, 
and left his lust arrow Buspended in such a way tliat the others enuld ettaeli tbeiis 
to it. Presently, the chain nf arrows is complete, and they iJI climb ujj. When 
Sktikawcliraq, the Snake, got up, they jisk him what hoa Uappen*^! to hia friend 
iswarak-HEn. the Fri:ig. He pointed with Lis hand to his etoniaali, and they 
concluile ho mast hoTe swallowed him coming up the arrow cliain, Tliev now 
coDfiuli together os to the best metlmd of prrtcnruig the fire. I( is deteminod 
that Stonuq, the Beaver, should get into the water and Iw caught hy the iire-pcople 
who were fishing at that time close by; and that when Jm was Iteing skinned 
Milakiaiop*. the Tiagle, should tly over and attract the jieople's attention and draw 
them away from Beaver, who wjw then to seize tho opportunity ami make off witli 
a portion of the fire. Accordingly. Beaver entered the stream where tho fne-pectple 
wore fishing, and allowed himself to be cEmgbi liy them. They immediately took 
him home, and began to skin him. They bad just cut open the skin at the brcaat 
wlum Eagle Hew over and attracted atteiitiou. Evciybwly geiasl liis bow iiml 
anowis. and followed after Eagle to try and bring Iiim down. Beaver, seizing his 
opportonilg', immediately Jumped up, and pkoUig some of the fire inside his akin, 
whore it hiid bean out open, made off liack to hia coiupanioiiK, where he wna 
presently joiiieti by Eagle, Tliere was great eieitemcnt now at the top of the 
ladder, as to who should get down fireL In their pushing and striving the ciiuiu 
of arrows broke before they all got down, and some of them bud to jump for if. 
Catfish fell into a hole and liroke hia jaw all te picoes. Kalkqiluq, the Sucker, 
struck liis head tind Smashed all the bones, in consequence of which all the other 
aiumals had each to contribute a bone to give liiiu a new head, Tims it k that tJte 
tkitlialj has such a peculiar inoiith, and tlia Sucker such a peculiar Iicad. 

It k interesting to compare this myth of the Konree of tire with that collected 
from the ThorapsoDB. Alike in certain points, they tuv wholly unlike in othew. 

Itoie bfotiff/U the Saiintm up the Cutu7iihiu und iijf tributunf rirfnt 

Hfid atTmms. 

Coyote was oium going down the river (Columbia) when he was overiaken by 
u great wind storm, which neatly blew him otf his feet. TJiereupon he bepuin to 
wish that Uie wmid would cmne still atronger and carry hiui tdong. Pre-amtly 
a great blast tt*k him off Jm feet and carried him up into ihe uir. When the 
wind begun to slacken mid he found himeelf falling he saw that he was over tlic 
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midtilp of tlte nvpr. He iimueiJiately wLflicd to become a wooden di»h, which ho 
did, and down the «tivau,. He come «t length to a ,>lace where there waa 

« aa^on wc.r (att-mos). Now the who owned thia wde wem bJrda 

(TiwitJawitlt). There were two of them, both women. In the tnorning when they 

work ‘""t! ** 

work. Tlie yonnger woman cried out and add, “ Whnt. a nice Utik di«h [ 1 wilt 
«ke .t /KUDO, it will juat do for me." So »ho took U homo and used it for eating 
Jwr aalnion out of. She left n laige piew of aaknen on the dish, while ahe and lier 
aifi tr went into the vnode. When they eanie l)ack it woia all mme. Thev 
wonder^ whut had liapiejntd to it. Kdd the older. *■ [ think yon should throw 
ih** tin! * ** (''oyoto” Tlio younger sjeter tium Uirew it into 

of tl t iom^T womim that ehe took item again,eaying, "He shall bo my jo,m«e.t 
^ ro ior. Tliey take Imn up and feotl him, and whenever thev went away thev 

rl r “^tr Coyote would 

untie biuiBoIf and gr, down to the wdr and try to break it down. Tbisutato of 

thmga went on for days. UH at last Cmoto had «o weakenerl the weir that 

ht could eoeily Weak it open whenever Ihs deeired. 

e thought It would, and the women returned befom he had finkhed the 

TIZ Tl untied himself and got awav, amt 

they n^ent down to the weir to look for him. Hlien they got them U.ey thn 

Hlrutk ;T^ Tlmy 

a^uck at him with their digging sdeke, but he covered hia head and ahmddors with 

heir big horn «^,n (ilalrot). wldnli he had taken with him. so that vrh«i thev 

(. - him he did not feel the blows, aud went on witli hi* work of demolition 

In a shor time tJie wcir was bmkeu down and the salmon came iip the river n*; 

walked along the bania of the river and the salmon followefl him in the water 

^Ueufitcr he camped he stopped the salmon by motioning to them. He took 

livT ”'t>T- f ^ the Falla Here Wolverine 
lived with Ins daughter.. Coyote took eup of these to wife, and stopi^d tho 

^eThl ^ >ujiliing the Falls. Ho stayed here with W'olverine for some time 
hen he came up the Okanagan Hirer and hreught the salmon with him. He 

teXk^’ of the mountain thtp 

r the salmon. 

mrna It m that no salniun go np thin river. Coyote tiren retraced Lie steJand 
took the salmon up the Okanumin River re tko v»it» - > ’ . ., ^ ^ ‘ 

that part. Thun came the salZr 

I have retort!^ sevemi myths of the SaUsh, and it is of interest to- 

oompare Una with the others. iJiwrest t<r 
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G. Hllil. ToCT. —On thr Ethndo^^ 0/ tht OlattiAkin 0/ 


Mtfili ft/ Skitnh (cniket^a) Fialu-r (tcirtups). 

Sknnk and Fiidii^r livtNl toother iu the sauie Itouse, and went out liuntiag 
daily m the numntainB. Now Chipnioak (K'ok otsawv^ya) amt King>bird (Stfitah) 
lived with tboir grandiiiother in the sarao locality. Said their grandmother to 
them one day, "Go 3rott now to the dwelling ef Skunk and Fisher and hide 
yoiiraelvea under Fisher’s bed, but don’t have any dealings with Skunk; keep away 
from hinj altogctlier/* So tlie two prls went to the honae of Skunk and Fisher 
08 their grandiaother hod ditected, and liid themselves under the letter’s 
licd. They bml no difficulty in diatingiiishing between tlie two l>efls. One was 
sweet and clean, the other was foul and yellow-staiticd. This latter they knew 
must he Skunk’s, so they avoided it, tinder each Ijed there was a kind of 
c3Up1)oanl. They hid thetuaclvca in the oue imder Fisher’s and waited there fur 
the hunters to come home. Now it hap|ri]nGd that Skunk ratme home first. The 
girla knew tliat it was Skunk by liis smell and liecauae he repeatedly discharged 
wind. The younger girl began to laogL The elder sister chided her, telling her 
not to laugh at Sktmk's vulgar noisea But she could not oontrol heroclf and 
ttmgh(a1 rIoikL Skunk heard the laughing and looked about to see who w'os there. 
ITc searched all round tiie dwelling hnt found no one. He went outside again and 
discharged wind a second tifne. i\gain the younger sister bngheil alond, anti from 
the direction of the eonnd Skunk know that flie laughter was inside the dwelling. 
Ho returned to the house and made a taififul search about hia ixirtiier’s and 
presently diacovere^l the girls lu tlie chpboanl liencath it. Said he: “Which of ua 
Wo men do you wish for husband T" They replied,We want Fisher," When 
Skunk heard this he said: " Wity don’t you take mo ? I am the headman." After 
fioinc jterstioyion the two gtrla were induced to accept Skunk as their husband 
Skunk placed thorn in his cnpbcisnl. Presently they Ijcard Fisher coming borne. 
As he walked he tnnde a noise H'htcb distinguished him from Skunk, Said the 
elder sister to the younger, “That ia the man we should have choacn, birt Itccauao 
Ilf your laughing we have got the wrong husband.” Fi^er wntm in and saw 
Skunk lying on his liaok doing nothing insterul of cooking the supper. Said FLslier 
to him," Wliy haven’t you got supper remly as usual f " 

Skunk repliei]; "Yon mistake; 1 am not the cook; 1 am the chief." Fisher 
tried to coax him to 000 k the Bupi>er, but he stendUy refused, and Ftahur liad to 
prcjiarc it hiiuself. Wiien the fowl was ready Skunk sold to Fisher; Let tt» jrut 
some fciod in out cuplirviTds and see what will Jmpjicii to it” Fisher thought thiu 
a strange trick, but agreed to do as Skunk suggested. Aoconliogly each put 11 . 
platter of food in bis cuplrtmtd beneath the Ijc<L After a Jitllo while they openerl 
the cnpl)oan1s and took out tire plat tors. Skunk’s plaitcr was empty, but Fisher’s 
contained the food ho liud placed an it. When Fisher saw Skunk's empty plate 
he was certain them was aoinelhmg wrong and matte op tiia mind to mvrwtigate. 
So next momuig Fisher loitcrod about the house instead of going off hunting aa 
usual Bkonk ilid the same, and Fisher was sum from this that he waa trying to 
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hide eonioUiiiig from him. Fisher now tried to iiiduee Skunk tn atari. Said 
Jishor to him."I viaii von would go atid hiing liom© the tneat I killed ,veaterxLi>-. 
i aiu going lo hunt b another (lirrotlon to-day" Kow Skunk wna equally' 
detemnned lo aiay Ijehiml, eo he said, "All right, you go aliead; I’ll atart 
pi^ntly. I have sometJiing 1 want to do first," But Fiahop was not to 
trickcil til this way. Making as if to stert, li© took a big stouo and foiled it away 
from the house in such a way tiint it eoiiadcd like a man walking off and hid 
himself between the layers of niattiog of the lodge. ^\1 kii Skunk tlioiight FMipt 
gone he took the girls out of iiis oupboonl anvl Itcgau to laugh and sport with 
them. After u while he IbuIb them go baok into the onplmard again and started 
out to get the deer Fieher had killed the day before. When ho waa out of right 
Fisher loft hie hidiog place nnd ivent into the house. He took the girls out of 
Skunk's cupboanl ami asked them wiiieli of the two they ].iul conm for, lie or 
Skuuk. They tell him for lumwlf and relate how the hmgiiter of the younger hud 
led to their discovery' by Skiink. Said Fisher: «Never miiid, well trick him yet." 
Hu now asks them where they lived. TJiey tell him their dwuUing was in a 
certain rock. Said he: " M'o ll go there, but first woH hum down the lodge and 
go up through Iho pinoke bo tliat Skunk will not be able to trace us. for if Skunk 
should find oiir trail it wnll lie nil np with ns." They fired tlie lodge and possol 
up into tlm air with the smoko and presently alighted cm a gimt bcidder on the 

side of the nver. Now Skuuk luid met with very Imd luck that day. Ho had cut 
up the deer and made np liia iiaok of meat and started to climb the raoimtaiii on 
his way homeward, but when he was al^ul half-way op his packiog straps broke 
and l«foirc he could recover his jwck it had rolled to the bottom of tlio mountain 
again. This happened to him several times, and he Iwgan to think there wuw 
Bonietl^ wrong, and left his pack betund him nnd climlied the mountain without 
It- When ho reochorl tiie lop and looked in the direction of hb Imlge he saw 
nothing but a olotid of smoke. He rushed toward the spot only to find a heap of 


Now It was his custom when lie wont hunting to leave liis s/sttz^ behind liim. 
This had timirly been all iiuniud • only a small portiou was left froiii Uie fire. Ho 
searched all round for trucks bat oonid find none. Being thirsty ho went down to 
the river to qiioneb his thlret. As ho stooped to drink ho ssyv the refieclioii of 
Fisher and the tw*. girls, who were seated on the boulder, in the water befonj him. 
Ho straightway sqiiirkri a stream of t^tiz at them in the water. He doea this 
ogiiin and again, but to his surprise it takes no effect ujs*n them. iVesently he 
perceives that it in their reHection In the water that lie luis lieen squirting at. He 
now steals up to the n]iiH;r side of tha bog I tier and squirte hie tpals at Fislier. 
It struck him on the toe and killeil him. Thereupon he lakes the girls down from* 
the rock, and they pretend to be pleased to see him again. He now takes them to 
wife. He copulated wiiJi them all that dny and into the uight, when he slept 
soundly from eriwustlon. The girls now leave him and cause the rocks to rise 
' Th« offecrive yrilow Auid whwL ih, Jtnuk its defense its snemia. 
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lip and endrolo him: tlion they kave h?m and go hama to thfiir gmndinothor. 
'W’htjn Skiuik awoke and tried to gel out he found tlie hole so small that it waa 
imposBtble for iiim to get througli. Tho only way he could jxisdhly get out was to 
take liituaeir to pieces aiu] put out one bit at a time. Tlibs he did and pot himself 
■out piece by piece till tmihing but his siuhaHopa fiho in whicli he curded his 
«;»fs) remiiinetL S’ow naven {}TlElt£loq) had been wateidiig him, and wlien he 
fiiiw the fliohaiiope coming thmngh liie liole he tried to steal it. But Skunk 
withdrew it in time to save it. Tlion he thought : « If I don’t want Ihivon to steal 
it 1 must throw it out and rush after it qaiekly.” He tried to do this, but Eaven 
wjis too smart and got away with the aiubarrops before he could get out. Skunk 
now put hiiuaaif togetlier again and went after Bavcti. After travelling a long way 
he came uiKin a great gathering of people who wmv having great fun playing with 
his sinluiFTops. When it rolled it looked Uke a great hoQ uf fire. Skunk watched Ids 
chance to get near the liaU, and presently when it came luair wJiero lie was waiting 
he rushed out and set down quickly npon H and the sinholTops Ml Into its pliiee. 
He now wont to iho people's bouses and scjuirted the everywhere ami killed 
many of the people. From hare lie went on to nnoihcr seltleuieut, and told the 
jieople there that lie was traveiling round with good news, and that if they would 
uil eomo togotlior and faetcji the house up tight he would tell them tlie news. 
Thor <lid m and asaetobled together in great numlieis and eloeed tlie house up tight 
even to tbo roof. Then Skunk squirted hU qw/s over tliom and killed them all tu 
revenge. 

'Oiis happened a long time ago on the Okanagan lliver, where tlie rook ufion 
which Fisher and tlie two girls alightei] now atonda. 

C\yoie, Jfia /bur Sons anti lAv 6rrisr/y Ikar, 

Coyote hud fottr aotiHi, am I the grlasly lujar (Kdlaiina) had several daiigbiers. 
Ooyote’s eldest son said to his father, ^ I think 1 would like to go and tiak Ki'ladnii 
for bis oldest daughter" “ Very good" said Coyote, "you can go." So the son 
put on his quiver of arrows, took his Imw ami started olf. ’When ho got to 
Kvladim'e camp, the Mother Tki&r said to him, " 1 am very glad to see you. Come 
in, and gu and sit down with your wife." Before he ontetnd, he took off hut quiver 
iuid laid it on the ground at the entrance; Wliile the young tnaa wns inside with 
ilia wife the Mother Hear went outside, and stepping on the points of his arrowa, 
broke tlieni off. Preaetitly she TOturued to the honsc and told tho youth tlmt a 
giizzly bear was on tlie lull ucross Uie river, and suggested tlmt he should go and 
sbtxit it. Acting on tier suggestion he left his wife, entered his canoe and crossed 

the river after tlie bear. Before he starimt the mother spoke to Idni in this wise;_ 

“ When you gel acinas lie sure to attack him fmm the ijosts of the lull; don't olirab 
lilt* hill, and go Ixjyoiid him." Hi* promisml to follow her instmcliono, and whan 
he got near tho War, took out his anows, and liegan to ahtiot at him. Tho boar 
tell down, and Ijcgau rolling down the hill towards tho youth, who cimtinned 
shooting, tbiuking Jiis arrows were piercing the lujar each time. When the bear 
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waft clttBC to ilta rnuog tnan, Ii« sprang tip {iiiddetily and IriUed liini. Hl' hail 
tnoTclv feigned death. a» tiflua of the arniws had pierced him, their htifwlB having 
been broken olf by the old woiuajt. Sente titne after the second son asked hia 
father’s permlssjon to go and many one of Kelnfina’s daughters. Bewiving his 
father’s consent he set out for Kelsiliui's camp. Ho met with the same fate ns his 
elder brother, as did Ukewise ihe third aij(! fourth son. Each was tricked and 
killed in the aaidi:^ iiianuer, 

Xow, Coyote hotl a liftb son name*] SfiiiieuQ (Muskrat^ He hjid been nway 
froin home for a long time uadeigoing his SteuKiitent (tiiat is; aeoking his pcrBotnil 
totem), He was awsro of his brothere’ fate, linving liecoi informed tlioreof by hie 
([jorsonol totem). He was making himficlf powerful to reaiat and urorcoiue 
KC'binna. and urengo his brothers. When he had finiahed his course and raturniKl 
hoore he said to his father. I will go atni wt KC-lndna, too. 1 don't tliink she 
will tnok nia ’ He took with him some extra arrow heads and fastening ihreadfl. 
and hid diem on Uis person, Wlien he arrived he laid aside his quiver, and having 
entered was bidden welcome by Ivelai'ina and told to go and sit with liis wife. 
Ptofiently the old woman come running iu, and asked him to go across the rivor 
and shoot a bear tliat was on the hill opposite. She gave him the same instruc¬ 
tions as she had given his brothers, but ho had no intention of foUowing them. 
When he got across the river he iwlixcd the points of Ms arrows witli tho spare 
beads he hml bronglit with him. and instead of attacking the hear from tho lower 
aide os Ins bmthers luid done, he dim tied beyond tlie bear and began to shoot Ijiin 
from above. Every one of bis arrows went home, and Liie bear was kQled, He 
rolle<I down the hUl and lay at the bottom dead. Ki'lndiia had watched tlio whole 
proceedings, and aaw the bear roll down the hill, followed by the youth. 

She was much disturbed by the failure of Iicr stnitogem, ami determined to 
attack the yoiiog man bersplf as soon as tie got across the river. Meanwhile she 
shouted to him to eat off the bear's lioad and bring it across to her. The young 
man did so, and put the head in hia canoe, and started across. As he neared the 
l»ank Kohtdna pretended to !» very pleased to see him coming back irnfe and 
sound, and wont down to the edge of tbs water. Wlieu tlie canoe wha near 
enough she pul out her liaml to seine it, but Muskrat iiiiaet it, and grasping the 
head of the licar, swam <lowa the river with it, to his fiithsr'a camp. 

Aniving there, he threw the head in tJie house, and continued on down 
the rivor. Coyote now perceived what had happened to his sons, and loi^ to 
jeer at and teimt the bear'e head. Kelniina had followed after SJnsknit amt 
presently ennie near Coyote's hoiiae, ami heard him insulting and making fun of 
her hiishsud'a head. fSaid she to herself, “ I will pay you out far this, my Friend." 
Coyote had prei»red for the conflict ho knew awaited him with the bear, and when 
Kvlaunn came io expecting to find Coyote, she saw notlimg but her husband’s 
head, and a heap of wriggling maggots. .She did not cate to disturb this. She 
looked around e%'c>ywliere for the i*erson who had li^ti reviling her liiiabftJid’s 
hoail, but could see or find nobody. Presently she took tlie head and went away 
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with it She had gone Imt ii little way. when Coyote appeared at his door and 
began to miEsoall anil abuie Iwr. Said he, “ You think yourself a very ftinart 
wotuan, HQ doiiht, when dealing witli mere hoya, but you are no nratch for n man 
like meJ' She ituttantly dropped tlie head, and ran at Coyote. 

He aprang aaide, and rualied away as fast <i» Im could, she after him. When 
he had got out of her sight he ohiinged Ijttftstlf into n boulder, and when Kelaiiim 
came up to where she thought she tiad him, she could see nothing but a Imulder, 
which in her rage she snapped and bit at so savogoly that she broke off some of 
her teeth. In a little wl^e she jpive up the hunt, and startcfl homewards again. 
She Imd gone hut a little way when Coyote, assuming his proper shape, liegim to 
revile and abuse her again. She started after him a Bocoiid time. He ran ou till 
lie crossed the Iffow of the hill, when ho cimnged himself into a rose busJi (skilq^E) 
witlp). Kelauna was running so fast tkit when she came up to the roee bush she 
could not Slop herself, but mu right over it, and serntcluid her liody rather badly. 
She still kept ou, but hud only got a Uttle farther when Coyote, assuming his pro|>er 
form, Iwgao to jeer and mock her again. He repeated these tricks ngnin and 
again until he had thoroughly exiiaitsted her, nnd she gave up the oliase in disgust 
and rotumtHi to her own lioine. 

There ore two jitilnta of porticuhir fatetest in this myth. First the taking oft' and 
leaving outside the quiver of arrows. We get here a genuine gUmpoe, unoou* 
seicusly given in the recital, of an interesting custom in vegne among these tribca in 
earlier da)-®. ’When paying a friendly visit a man must not go into h» friend's house 
with his weajions dpin him, but leave them ontsido. And secondly, the cutting 
oft' the bear’s head. Kchulna wanted to secure the head of her Imaband, it being 
highly <li«tespectfIji to let the heaths of sdain game lie aliout in tho w-rxids. 

Among these tribes wliunever a hear was killed it® head was reverently and 
decorously placed in a tree nr ou a pule or rook so that it oould not be disturbed or 
clawed by imy other aniitml. If this were not dunu it was believed the liear^ 
wimld be angry and not lot the hunter kill tiiem again. Hence the wife's desire u* 
secure lior hustiaud's head wlum she saw ho was dead, and that his hoily iHslongod to 
the youth; and Jjonce the youth's taking it ofl' witit Uitn so that she should not 
Jiavo it, and Coyote’s insulting it. 

It is in such ptiliiUt blh these that the chief value of these uiytlis lies, In no 
other w ay now can we gel real anti genuine glimpses of the forgotten paaL They 
iui‘ out only reliable reconl, an<l Ixiuauso nf this it becomes of tiie tLighu«tiui|iurtancu 
to collect and rflOortl timiu while tliere ia ynt time and opportunity. Tiie old 
people, who arc the only reliable repoeitorLeB of tho ti tbai lore, ore rapidly passing 
away, and In a few years none of tiiem will lie ]oft> and our opportunity of securing 
these recotile at lirst liand will 1^ lost to us for over, 

Uotfotf Hitd /’or. 

Coyote and Fox were once travelling together in winter on die icc. Kow Fox 
liad ft tassel ftl tlm end oE his tail wtiiuh rang like a hell as he inoveil Coyote 
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very much d<>sireJ to potsae&s tliis Uesel for liitoseif and bej^ed Fox to give it to 
biin. Fox at 6 m refusitd to i>art witU it, but CoyoUf lagged 40 iiersbtently that 
Fox ill thn onJ gave Iiini tho boI]-t03$eL Said Fox, ** You must not forget you are 
carrying it, und must follow iho line of tbe river nod uot try to go nexosa country 
with it/' Then they pai tcd. Ooyoto travelled a long disft^nco folio mug the 
wiodiogs and tuminga of theiix'^r without atrikiiig anytliing with the helFmfiSsL 
Preaently he perceived some buwn a little way up the bank, and being liuiigry 
iletermined to atop and g^t ijotnOi So ho made for the buahes aJid tilled Ida 
Btoinach witli the Imwe, but in moving among the hui^hea lie dropped tlm helF 
taa&eL %Vheu he had tiniabed hh meal he atarted on hie jotirtiey hut the 

bcU-tasael heing fastened to hie Cnteetmea these w^ere dragged! from him till he fell 
dead* Xow Fox soon Ijecamo awnre of hia condition and w^ent after him. lie 
pteaeiitlj foiind him and roplacing tlio iatestiaes reatcred him lo life* Coyote 
endeavoured to pemuado Fox that he had merely been asleep. ThuFa a lie/^ said 
“ you lost the belFtaseel and had your in tea tinea dmwn from you, and I liad 
to ropJece them and restore yon to Cdyote wanted the l^iell-taesel again, biiit 

Fox would not let him have it, whereupon Coyote got augrj' and went olT by 
himself. 


TAr iflry itoy* 
trteuiutl te dtuet. 

Tliere was once a boy who was very la^y ond unused hh father much trouble. 
One moniing the fatlier ile ter ruined Ui move his camp and leave the boy bchinib 
Now the boy had n bow and $t)me arrows, and when he saw his parents pTeporing 
to move camp ho placed hia bow and arrows in the cauoe. Tire father perceived 
the act^ uud when about to start he took the bow and arrows luid placed Lheni cm 
the bank without the boy's kuowledge. As they began to paddle the fafclier asked 
the boy, “ Where are your Ijow and arrows ?" '"I put them in the eaiioe/' replied 
iJie boy. He tboii looked for them but could not Hud UiutiL Sfild tljc father to 
hi (Ur I flaw them just now oa the kiiik by the camp; you bad JjetUT go back ami 
get tbein*" Tlie boy jumped ashore and went back to the camp. The father 
thereupon paddled off and left the boy Ixihind. Presently w hen he had found his 
liow and arrows and got luitk to the nver's edge he saw that his |>rtrenta had 
puriXHfOly gone away without him- He sat down imd cried, wonderiug what he 
would Jo. ri'cseiitly lie ilctertiiined to wander about tilt he died from stujvation 
or (ill a gri^^Iy liear found and devoured bint. He aet out to climb the* moiiEitain, 
imd had not gone lur W'heu he met a she-bcar with cubs. Ho laydown in her paih 
and wftitetl for her lo come and kill him, but ahe turned aside and look anoLhor 
l>atih. Seeing this he jumped up and ran and laid Uinuielr down again in the 
directioM alie wua tmvulling Again the bear and bor cubs turned aside, and he 
had to repeat the umumtivre many tbuea before tlie bear came liifl way. Hie cubs 
diacovcre^l Idiu first and cried out lo the old lJO$r,Oh, mother, we have tbund 
a little bredicT " Said the old bear,Leave him alonuj it ia only a worthless toy; 
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that m wliy hiH |]&renta have dc^cilcnil bm" But the (jub$ begged and coui^d 
their mutlier to take the boy along with iheiu. She eoaseuted to thia coj^dlUonaJly. 
Sdd she, If I let you take him home you iniist |iroinise to carry water liiid wiii^h 
hmi and keep him clean.*' They promisad to do this and took the boy home with 
them. When they arrived the tdd bear took the buy end with her little linger 
ripped open hia stomRch, within which are iseen all kinda of things, pots and pam 
and iitoiia^ Said tlie old hear La hex cubs, 'V$ee, this hoy has hcon in the habit of 
lieking the cooking pciite and pans and stones, and this Is the result. Go now^ and 
get eome water aud wash him ont." Tliey fetch the water but had to go several 
timea. TJie aid bear then closed np hb stomach, Etud he was well agtdn. She 
tlion took his aud having fixed them to her liking gove them back to the 

boy and bade him go forth and shoot game for hie little siateiu So he went out 
aud shot squirrels and chipmonke for the cobs. 

The boy remained witli the beax^ all that summer and following winter. 
Dnring the winter they lived in a house where they had plenty of food In the 
spring when they wore about to go out the old boar sjKJke lluis to the \)oy t ^ You 
had lietier go back now to your parents ; you will find them in nuch and such 
a ilircction.'" So the boy set out and presently came upon the camp of his parents 
Tliey w'erc very surfirised to see him- Now before be left the old bear slio told him 
be would be » great liunmr and tliat the heiir i>e!0ple would pextnit him U} 
hunt and kill thorn so long as he i^voided killing any cuiia [ that if he diBobeyed 
her instrucLious and killed young bear they would kill him. From this time on ho 
became a great l^ar hunter and could always get fresh bear meat any time during 
tliC winter* for bo bad power to perceive the smoke as it atcendod from the winter 
quartern of both block #uid gtmly Ijeara But he w^ls careful never to kill a i;nh. 
Now his fieople noticed thisp and once when they were out hunting ami had killed 
a great many iimiure bearap they aaid to himp Wiy don't you kill m a cub-bear 
iomelimes i They are more tender than the old bear.” 

JIany times they said this to him, and tried to jndneo him to kill cabs for tliciiu 
One day being over-persuaded he pnuiniscd t4> kill them «omc cubs. Hot long after 
he came upon a l>eat with two onbs. He shot at tile cubs and kiiled then), 
uiteudiug to Jet the obi Iwar oscai>c, but she fltraightway attacked him and quickly 
killed biia, for be liad lost hia mystic power by killing young bear contrary to the 
instructions be tiad received 

Thr Gmud^htidf^n 0/ Ike MoiintaiTi 
elekwotlkmi hcBEzi amciimt& 

Tlieto wiia mice a yoatfi who hotl two abtors. Now he luitd reacbed the ago of 
pul^erty ami was uzidoigoiog his Bbcunnicut, that is Ids preparation for tlie 
acqubitbn of bis mMiitou- He used to go to a cerLaiu lake, atrip fir btunchefi 
off the fir trees, and dip tliem in the w^uter and then draw them out again. 'VVbcn 
he? drew tliem out there droppM iroui the tips not water but heads, etfinElatcut 
{J)eiUalia\ of great value. Tbc youth did this for several aiicceasire days ancl 
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uttilicivfl ill ihift uittmier h g^eut quftntitj' of benils. He tolil uo one whet lio was 
not even liie pareiiia, who thouglit hf wau iincleigoitig liia etcuEiitcut. His 
two aiBtei« veto aicuBtomeil to play a little way from tlio bouse, and had botsa 
iofitnietefl by tlmii* parents not to follow iheir brotlier or worn- bim in any way. 
Tim thevgrew etirioiis to know where he wont iitid what be did, and determined i« 
find out'for tliomiielveB. So one morning they followed him. They hid thwivselvea 
and watched till ho went home. Then tliey went to his store of beiwU and took 
some of them and trimniOfl their dolls with them, Xext day when the brother 
went tsick to the lake he discovcfretl that setae one bad been there and lanl taken 
a.>me of hU Ijeada He came home early and watched hia flistere go to the lake 
mid take some more of hie beatls. He then went to Iuk mother and told her that 
his aistem liad followed him ami lined upon hie oetioiM. He adviaed moving the 
camp and leaving the girls behind am a pitniehuient for their tlwolKalienias. Tlie 
whole emup then moved before the girls relumed, first destTOyiiig nil the fire* 
places and putting out nil the Area In the i‘veiiing when thcgirU got bock tbey 
foiiiid tbc camp desertert, tbe people all gone, and tiio liree deail out; nothing was 
loft V»ut one small dog tied to a boulder at which it ecratche<1 from time to time. 
Tlie girls realising their foranketi condition were greatly dietrcsswl anil cried iimoh, 
but pteseully, observing the notion of the little dog, liegan to wonder why he 
9 i‘ratched at the boulder. Finally one of llieiu ivant over and rolletl the boulder 
aside. As she did so a bige bole wws disclosecl Sho bxiked down this and 
percoived her people far down. Hut the girls could not follow after them liecause 
there WHS nothing by which they could cliinh down. They cry and ery to their 
fnirenta to take them down. Fuially the mother tells their brother to take pity 
vii them and go and fetch them down. He Sidd he would if they would las 
oluKhcut for the future. They promisa. Ho then went up to fetch them. Said 
ho; "Tou come with mo; 1 will carr)' you down, one under each arm, but you 
must lie sure to keep your eyee shut" When partly down they opened their eyes 
ami ini mediately they were puU&l liaek to the top agjtbi. Snid he: If you want 
to get down you must keep your eyes closed until 1 tell you to open them." 
Tuice and thrice he cndcavoim to take them down, hut each time they ojieii their 
eras and are brought back to the top again. After the third time he said to them: 
“ [t ia no use to try and take you down, yon will not keep your eyes closed; you 
had belter go and live with your graudniotlier." He then instructs them in what 
direction they ahoubl tta vel. Said ho: ” It will take you some days to got there and 
you must he careful not to cat any stale food llml may be ojfered to you on tlie way.'’ 
Tliev set out on their journey and presently come to a river, ou tbo opfiojiite side of 
wliich tlioy iierceive a camp They cry out for some one to come and fern' them 
over. A man came out and callml to bheiu saying: My bark canoe is broken, 
but you will find a fording place a little way down the rivei*.** Now this man was 
Seagull (sniiiapspasas) uitd he knew that ilie girls were coming and wiia intending 
to trick them. He had by him an old deer-bide, and liy making hia nose bleed 
and amearbg the blood over the hide he made it look like a green hide. The 
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girls, foliowui|jf Ills iuslL'Uctioiis, soon fountl the foni ami crossed over llie rii'er. 
They go bfick to the houHe qf Seognll ami ask liim which r(»arti they should take to 
tt&ch thfiii* giundiaother. When they arrive Sei^gull iuTites them in and instructs 
thcpi as to tiiair course. He also sets Iwfore them a lai^ horn-spoon full of 
grease. The elder sister poked the younger with her elbow and told her not to 
eat sny. But while the eider sister talked with the man the younger dipped her 
Snger in the spoon imd took some of tlie grease. Presently they left and went on 
their course. When they liad gone a liitle way the man cadletl after them and 
said; " If it a Imysavo it, if a girl drown it." By this remark tlie older sister 
knew that tlie yoiwHer had taken some of the grease. After they liad travelled 
some time they came to n level piece of kiuL i^id tho elder sister to the younger, 
I will jump four or five times and you must follow, after taking care to step in my 
tracks.'' She did so, Imt the younger sister falloti to tread in her tracks, and gavo 
birth to a child helore she Iwd covered the diatance; it was a l»oy. The elder 
sister now ahonted Ixiek to the man and reviled him mid bade him come and fetch 
lier slater. Shu went on alone: The man now took the younger sister and her 
child back witli him. N'ovv tlie elder cairicd with her a l>asket (^lena) and a root 
liigger (pftca> She Jmiig itio basket on a tree and sat down to rest 

Xow Lynx |,WHpwop[[£ii) knew itiat tltu girl was travelling that way and sent 
his brother Babbit (S'p^lilfna) with a piece of fat to giro the girl souiuthing to 
eat; this fat wns real deer's fat, When Babbit came up to her ha found her 
asleep. He put the fat in her liasket and returned before she liiul any know¬ 
ledge of his presence. When she got up next morning and had washed Imnsclf 
she (ouk down her btmkct to gat *1011101111 ng to eat. She immediately detected the 
lump of flit tlie Babbit Imd put in the basket. She oxammed and cgmjiAied it 
with ihe grease she had brought wth her. She tiieu took a piece of the new fat 
and threw it on the fire to see how it would buriL She did the snuio with n 
piece of her own fat, and foand tluit Ixitli burnt alike. She sat down debating 
with Iiei'self whether she should eat tlie ne^v fat or not, but recalling whui hud 
lm])[iea(*(i to her sister she detenuiued to take no cJiances in the matter and threw 
ihu >'11016 him]i into tlie fire, Sho then made bur break fast from her own piece of 
fat and went on her way. 

Xow when Lynx had given tlie lump of fat to Babbit ho had told him it was 
fur his sister-in-law. “Wheu Babbit was on hia way back he thought he wtutld 
like to see what kind of a woman his sister-in-law' was. So ho hid under a log 
and waited for the girl to como up. Wheu the girl stepped over the log fSabUit 
laughed and said: " I suw Boniethiiig wlute." Hie girl took her mot digger and 
struck Babbit mtU it but only just brushed his noeot Babbit tlieu ran uff homo. 
When he arrived he held hia nose in his hatifk " VVhat’s the mutter with you t ” 
auid Lynx. “ Oh I £ fell down." Mid Ihtbhit, " and hurt my nose.'* But Lynx 
suspected he was lying and said: " J told you to deliver the fat and come straight 
back." 

iu tlie meantime the girl had contiimod oit her way, amt all at once ahu heard 
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eometliinjjr kiiuaking. Uojug towai^b thi^ Hoiuid ^amu upon lior granilmother, 
wfm wjLS splitting firewocNl The girl fidvAnotMl ulowly aiuL piat down on I he 
Tlie old wniQj^m did not see the girl, hut lier Tiuight on the log nijwle a flifrexeace 
in the wmnd of the blows. She lookeil up to see whut oaufie^l it» and saw the girl 
sitting on tlie log. und knevr her lor her grandebiJd. Hie girl told her gracidiuotlier 
all that hiul befallen her* 

Xow the old woman lUrsired t^i get her grundilttnghkir home without an? of 
the people of the village knowing of hei‘ arrivaL So she tiM>k a quantity oE wixmI, 
and, placing the girl 111 the middle of it, iIioh iiuinngeil to get her to her houBe. 
But it waa nui very tong liefore her pre^iiee in tlie viliage becanm kn^iwii, and 
whenever the old woman left her house it Ipecame neeesaary for her to securely 
fiiaton the eotrance. 15very young initii in [lie village wautial to acenre the maid, 
and the old grMulmolher Iwid tlie gruateat difficulty in putting them oni Tlie old 
wspiuun kept her thus fleclndoti for some time. One day^ however, elio hxvi to go 
t<i a distant pointp and in her absence that enifiy )'otith Lynx stole roopd to her 
dwelling atitl, elmibing on to tlie roof, |ieei^l in and »aw the girl lying sisleep. 
Her tnoiith WAS against one of the rafteis, and perceiving thi^ he uHnatod on the 
rtifWT. and a drop of the urine mn down the rafter and fell her nioutln 
Thereij{Kpn he loft and went away. As time j^u^d by the girl found hefaelf with 
child, and when the old w'omaii perceived her cotiditiou she W[iii very angry, and 
ii>pimclied the girl bitterly. Tlie girl denied all knowledge of the aJToir, dechmng 
Hhe had never known any man, and had no knowledge of the nniu res]>im 3 ildo for 
Jier condition. In due time sho gave birth to a man chilli Some tmic uftor the 
gnnutiJiother gave a great feast to celebrate Ids birth, and inviteil the whole vilbige 
to bo present. After they Iwl uaten ihdr till, the child waa iioseed roimil ainotig 
thein^ eoeh (me taking him in his arms and fondling 1dm. Tlio laat tu bike him 
wa^ Owl (Brieiui)^ As a«Kii!i a» he tuok him, he put him into hi$ lioskot urn I utola 
off homo with him. When the cMid was mia^d they followed Owl's trail, and 
after many da)*A they came to where he ub^ide. Now Owl w^as a very ^Jowerftil 
man, and the iJcople were afraici to go to Ida ]mii$e. Hie cliild had now grown, tj 
w. big boy* juid daily went out hunting. They determined, tlietefore, to w^uteli 
which way ho went, itnd when he was alone to mx*mi and reveal tliciirselveis to hiiu* 
Tills they dub uud colleil to him one da}^ When Im heard himself ealle<t he 
atopped in his tmeks, itud turned aide ways to see tvbocaUcil him. They bid him 
come to them, hut he unHwera; "Not ?«.>; Owl Lmi very otrong luati, and w# mwsl 
foid Inmif 1 am w es^ra|je. To-mrirrow I will send Id in far off after mtm ileer 1 
have killed, and while he is away we must inokr off," 

Tlie plan was tlina carrieii out; bat when Owl was returning with the meat 
he noticetl the boy's tracks of the day before, and wondered why hi iiail atop^ftid 
and tunicd sideways, and suspected that scmelJimg was wrung and hnstened home. 
Not iiiidiiig the boy there be searched for his tracks, and bavijig found them set 
ou^ hastily after him. 

Noiv not far from the Owl's hcitso was a river which was moased by a log. 
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After llm aud bis frienda hud the river by meoris of tlie log they mndo 

an aittiDgeiueiiE mth the wood worms to eat into the log eo that wbou Owl paisse^l 
over it wgultl give way l^ueath him and throw him into the water. They al^o 
arninged with tiie enib& tJmt wiien lie tell into the river they would hold him down 
under w'akT till lie waa drtnj^uEHi Then they waited to aee what would linppen. 
Presently Owl came tu tho river, and aakeit them how they ImuI got over. Tiaey 
say, On the log.^ Owl then jumped on ihe log, end etani|>c<J on it to see that it 
wa :4 $afa. Tliey lu^ure him it is f|uito s£ife; that they have juj^t ovi:ir 

thoTuselves. Thinkiog it all right, he attempted to cross the log: but when bo 
rvaehed llte miehlle it broke under iilm, iitid Lie was throwm into tLie water, where 
he was wi/>et{ by the eral^s and held under, Hia atruggks could be seen from the 
bank, and for a moment iiift hand ap]>eareil al^ve the water, but the ei-aba held Liini 
down till he was ilrownLHi EvtuyiKuly i» now very'glad, and Umy eonduu^ mi 
their journey till they come to ii lake. Xow the weather was very wonn^ and 11 n; 
boy wan tell to take a awim in the hike. His mother wame^l him not to go far 
out; but when he wan onto in the water he enjoyed it m much that be luigan to 
awim far ouL They call to him to come back. He replied: ** No, I don't want to; 
1 love to Bwim.'' Presently he divotb and when ho came up he was changed to h 
loon. 


/tsAtfr HTui Mftrtin, 

Tcirtops nail pfpk^ua ain tci^okenaq. 

Fisher and Maitiu were brothers and lived together. F^her wa^ the clder 
and always went out IiunLlng daily. Haid lie to liia younger brother: " You gtv 
uiid hunt EjcpiirrelB and chipmunks in tlm direction only; I will take the other. 
^lurtiri did oa ho w'as told foi" some time. Itut one day lie wondered why his 
brother liad told him not to go up thi' hill Ijut had instrncted hinialivayfl to go dow'ii. 
He deteniuned to ebange his roule and rme day tsiko the up-hill course. So one 
morning he sol off up-hill to leatn wliat die country was like up tlierC- Preaontly 
ha came upon a comp and was greatly stirprised, nut kuovring dtat other people 
lived BO olosa to them. He went forward to End out who it was wlio lived 
there. ^Vlien he got luaide In? [joreoivod ii wuman fitting down buatly sewdng. 
She invitad him to si t on the oppoaite si do of the Ere. Now over the Ere iiiing 
u {quantity of dried meat. Wheu he had been seated a little while ehe up ajid 
otirn-Hl the Em, and then t^hed up aud took doivii some of the dried meat and 
passed it over the fire to the boy, buhliiig him to eat as much os he wishcti 
Martin now tosoupon hia feet and holdout both hia hands across fcho fire to take tbe 
meat. The woman thcKjapou grasped his Imnh in hm and pulled him into the 
£to,aiid held him there till Ids face Wtts badly Bcorched, and then thrust him otit of 
the dwellingt flaying: I don't want any of yonr kind visiting herc,'^ Martin lav 
awhile wlicro she liad thrown liim^ then picked himself up and went back homo. 

He bid liiuiseir fnnn Ids oldet brother betweoji tlie mats of the lodge^ and 
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when Fisher came home he mis surprised to Bud hh brother absent end no dre 
ready for him. He called aloud and said, “ Afartin, when? ore you ? ” Hie younger 
hrothcr repeated the words softly like an echo. Fisher iiearioj iljifl loolted about 
Idui to ace where the sound came fronn "Where are yoii?^ called he ngaim 
" Whcit^ are you Ifattiii echoed hack. Call and echo thus went en for some 
time till Fiaher Imd locabetl tlio Bound and discovered hia younger brathor bidden 
between tbo mata and palled Jjim out. 

He caught sight of the bumt bee ajid knew in a luoment what Imd hapjjcned. 
>Said he to Martin, “ Ihd I not warn you not to go up the Idll to hunt 7 See what 
troiihk your disobedience lias brought upon you.’’ 

Then Fisher spat Mi^on hb hrothor's face and witlt his hands endeavoured lo 
suiootb out the skin, but many of the wrinkles remahsed in spite of bis eH’orte, and 
thus it 18 that the Alartin’a face i* creased and wrinkled to this day. 

Some day a later Fisher said to Mur (in, Well go and puniah that woman for 
huruiug your face/' So they went up the hill together to her lodge- Fisher 
asked the wwairn to come to their lodge with them; she was delighted at the olfur 
and made ready to go at once* Frosently alic returned witli them, and they all 
li%^od together for some timci* Xow she was a Dcer-w-oinan, In course of time a 
cliild was born to her. Now she was fond of swimming and bathing and had lior own 
bathing placo. Fisher instructed her never to swim for from the shore as it was 
dangeroui^. Xow not far from where she u-'sed to bathe there was a log sticking up 
out of t!ie water, and ono day tho W'ciuian thought she would swim out to this log 
and rest upon it 3ci she swam to the log and climbed upon it, forgetting the 
warning Fisher hml given lier. Shu had Jio sooner got upon the log ihiin it sank 
below the water, taking her down with it 

That night wliBii Fisher and Martin camo homo from their iiimtiug they saw 
the woiium was absent and set oir to look for her. They came preaenlly to her 
buihing place ami found her child ciyitig all alone ou the beach. They try to 
comfort tlifi cbi]<l niid atop its crying, but all with no effect. Fin ally they take it 
lo a poplar grove near by and lay it on its back. The wind played among the 
Ics^ives, moving them iu fiuch a tuarmec as attracted the child'ts atteiiLlntL and 
stopped Its errymg. Tlien ^aid Fmher to the infant, " Hereafter the young of ycur 
^lotiple will be bora in a poplar And thus it is that the deer always retire 

Ui the |M>plar groves to birth to their young. 

Fieiicr now said to bi8 broliier Martin, Wo must go and look for my wife."' 
So they took a white pine hark canoe and pOLldled along Llie lake for aotue distance 
till they met another oanoo coming towanls them. In thia canoe were two finh- 
boys named res]>&i3tivcly Tcnktcin anil Nenk'stcin. Fisher asked the toys where 
they luui ci:iiue from, Tliey replied, From the Cireat Chieffl house, and we are 
going to get ^nio food for the Chiera new When Fkber heard tlii8 

he ijurfstioneil the boys particularly of their modi! of life, and wliai they did and 
how they' IJved The toys tobl them of the Chiefs lioiiia and hew they lived and 
that Uiey tlicmselvca ivere the wooil and water gatherers, and 1 im 1 now become the 
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CAMnkera of the Chiefs new wife. When she took her exercise in the evening; 
they went with her so thnt she might not yet lo&t of mu liway, and tliat it 
was their custom to leave their canoe ai'me little distance from the shore and 
jum]i to land from it. When I'isher hod gathered all the infonnation he desircil 
lie promptly killed the two lK>ys, strippeil them of ttieir clothing, and put it uiwii 
tiimself and hia Imdher. Tlieu they went to tlie camp «f the Chier of ilio Fishes 
and began to perfonu the ilnties of the two fish-lioya whose charactora and dresu 
limy liad ussiumed. Tlie first time they went ashore they tied the canoe a little 
ilUtancc fmni tiie bank and essayed to jump ashore as ilie fiah^lmys did. Fisher 
lit lull'd all right hut Alortin jumped abort and dragged one leg through the water. 
The ifish peo]>le, who were looking on, langlied at his jnishap and said, ** Wlmt is 
the matter with yon ihis morning ? You seem to have forgotteti how to jump/’ 
Ecplicil Martin. " 1 hove u cramp in my leg to-iiay.'’ They managed, however, to 
[mss themselves off as the fish-hoys and performed their allotted to-tk ^ without 
exoiting auspieion. In tlie evening they were bidden to take the womuii out fur an 
airiug. Raul they to her *t the first opportunity," We are yoiir hualiaiid and 
brother." " Yes" replied she, " I know; f recognised you iiu mediatoly." They 
tiien planned to csicape. Said the woman, “ The Fish-Chief ie n very powerful man 
and we must !» careful.” “ I know that (l«ite well” rejdied Fiolier, '‘yon only ihi 
wliat I instruct you and we shall Issit hilm You must keep him awake till mid¬ 
night and then he will aleep vety soundly and will not ea^y wake." So that 
night she kept the Chief ftoiti going to sleep till far into tlie tdghi, and when at 
lengtli he fell nalecp fwni pun? uxhanation, it Isicaine a safe and oiinple iimtter for 
Idartin and Fislier to creep np and cut Jiis head off withuui ilisturbing the rest of 
the remp. Then tliey stole out of the conip taking the Chiefs heart with tlieni. 
Tliey cotitinueil rni their way without stopping for the rest of the night. At day¬ 
break tho fish people awoke and ptescnlly peremved the IpIoihI mid ilend tiody of 
their Chief. Fur a time they womlcred what eould Ituve Imppenod, hut when ilioy 
perceived that tlm womun and the two hoys were misalng and also the Chief's lieod, 
they gueaaeil what lunl oocurrail and set out immediately in pursuit of the fugitives. 
Fisher and his brother were paddling along steailily ivith the ivoman when thov 
dtxsovered that a large canoe was quickly overhauling them. All three set to 
work t» iwlrltc as liaid as they could, but paddle a.t they would they could nndco 
110 headway againet the larger eanoc, and the water, moreover, was getting tougher 
Qoob moment ami tlireatened to swamp their caiiiie. RaitI Fisher, ^ We must give 
U[> the head of the Cliief or we shall be drowned or taken.” tliat he tlirew the 

head overboard. Immediately tlm water became calm and quiet, and when tiie 
punniiiig cHiioe oriiviHl at the spot wliere tlio bead lutd been Lhro\m in they 
stopped end triwl to recover it. They selected Tiulle (Arcfkq) luid Frog (Sw^fuisn) 
to dive for it Both dived down and remained at the Imttoni for aoine time but 
came luick without the head. Turtle complained of the cold and said lie was 
chilled both buck and front and could not go any deeper, and Frog said be could not 
stand it any longer his legs were 90 benumbed So the oihere got some piaint and 
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Bomo bona With the paint they painted Frog’s legs and with the bona they covered 
Turtle's book and frontso that they could withstand the cold Frog and Turtle then 
went down again and after a while returned to the surfoca with the Chiefs head 
Thus it ia that the Turtle wears aimonr to this day and the Frog's legs are painted 
red 
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NOTES ON SOifE NIOERIAN TKIEAL MAItKS, 

Bv Major A. J. K Tremiaksf, B.A., PJLG.S. 

IwiTu PtMs XXII, XXIn.] 

Buaufo 19GS Rjod 1&09 1 mei^ured oviir a hundred Hausaa ai; Jcmoan Dawn a 
(Naflsarawft Provinoe, N. Niaerift^—at least they eaid they were Hausaa. U in 
almost itupoasible to say exaotly what a HaiiiJa is now, for he k iMlmittedly a 
mixture of mixtares,' and iho wearem of the markiogs given below probably 
represent the average of the people at prosentr—except where the contrary le 
noted. Many olhcra preaented thetneelves for examiriatioa, but only those who 
coaid apeak the Ungn*^, and were able to atato that boiJj parents were 
and were *' iHissed " by some of my men woie accepted Even so, 1 have no doubt 
that the markings of some of these will show their Hansa blood to bo of very recent 
itifoaion, anil I trnat that those who know the Tfan oa^i better than I do will be 
good mnjugh to identify them, tesnemboring; of course, that several tribes, although 
widely divei^nt ia other respects, may have similar markings if these consist of 
a few lines only.^ Nothing stieins to have been done in tlie way of Bystomatising 
the markings—ut any rate nnt in Nigeria—and these notes aro written in the 
faint hope of initinting the process; they are tbim more likely to eittnot 
infonnatiou than to impart it 

A knowledge of marks might be veiy nsofvil in Mrtain oiteumBtanees, for they 
often indicate a man’s special (^nslilicationB as well as the tribe to which he belongs i 
thus a river-Klwelier would be able to paddle and swim, an inhabitant of tlie dijsert 
might know of donkey or camel tranBport^a Tjow-Filatit would understand the maii- 
agemont of cattto, a man of .Temaa possibly mat-making, and a imti vo of Kano fjorhapa 
leather or brass work. But Bometimes a noted charaotor will try to ohlltorato 
his marks; others odd special ones as charms to bring good luck, as personal 
ornaments, or for tbe purpose of relieving or preventing pain, and it is just possiblo 
that outs made at random at 6rst may have dtn'eloped into a stereotyped pattetii 
when successful in such an objeoL Others, again, may be enslaved, and, if young 
enough, be given the markings of the moater'a tribe. lastly, ainallpoi may play 
Jiavoc with tlie dcaigns, so absolute dependence cannot be placed upon them. Still 
tbe tnarka are usually a sure guide to identification. 

With regard to the accompanying figures, I ought perhaps to say that the 
numbers in my tield-book have been retained for purpOBBs of easy reference and 
also because more particulais will be published Liter, The outlines of the toeea 
ete., are not intended to represent faithfally the actual features ■, they are merely to 

^ Stse 7^^ aiul W&i Svdan^ 

■ Idl fMt, even vhan the linefi m nuJli«n3lu^ u ia tbo ai» ^hh the Kiguni Morat Kmiii 
Mid Other tribes. i u 
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&bt»w the pcksitiiou of the llieso have beea reproduced aa much Ulce the 

originula aa posanile, even the mietakes being ahowti, but no attempt hag l>een made 
to draw them pxnctly to scale. Tlie women are mostly like Xo, 64. 

Tribal marks generally are known by tho Hfluaas as mni, they ate usually 
mere eiuiple cutSp but the has blue jiiguientp and sometjuies clmrconl is 

rubbed iiu JCtskc^u are small dots in pamllel lineup ha^i^ are Imew of ehort 
perpendioMtar mita representing horns; oiber unmesare noted aa they cw^ur. In 
addition Ut the cuts, tlio women paint lines on their facesp known jis taiajnhirri^ at 
times of fcastSp speck! vkita, etc.» but it ia doubtful if thore are any strictly ddined 
desigiifl. S<uuetimes lightish coloured epots are noticed on tlie cbest and back, 
adhaii wlsieh are aaid to appear just Iiefore puberty^ and to a sign of a 

lustful nature 

The Iji^s are in tnoct cases large and everted^ but sometimes they do not 
'*pout‘" no mnoh as our own, having more an ap|:iearauc6 m if tlie tips had been 
sfiavod etiTitght ajcrosH. It has not been considered neeeisaary to state in detail 
where this occiirrtiL 

The nose is olteii like oure, but mostly broad mid Hat 

1 have cccastonally noticed thaj the top of the nead was Hat, and was told 
that this was due to the (Kirryiag of lomh in childhood—liny miles, hardly- ttblo to 
toddle, are often seen with pots of watef^ Sonic times the forehead (and cv-on all 
round the head) was very much wrinkled from the same cause. Tlie carriers told 
mo that anyone who carried too heavy a load for any length of time would sicken 
and die. I liave seen several men saiil bri be ill from thk causc^ and they seemed 
to W4iste away gradually^ wdthoiit showing viable signs of any dbeosa 

Xo. Awmlii, bnd no niurka Both parents frem ZaricL 

Xo. 2, MomOj had m arrow on each aide of hk ueek; this is very common. 
Straight, Etirt^pi^an features. Parents from Kano, 

No^ 3, ^toliaintnnp harl the first figure ouisido each eyc^ and the second (a 
cotiventioiiaikLtl limrd) on each side of hie neck. The latter is said to be a chamr 
to attniet proatitutes^ and ifi called kwantht. rfu (sleeping witlj tlie ono 

desvn?d)i Mobamma also had u Lkard on each upj^cr ann and rows of small eute» 
Aajftj, on Ilk boat Both parents from Girku (Zuria), 

No. 4, Alii, bud a sliort line, hiiit} on lIig left, clieok slanting downwards from 
the middle of the iiosc^ aud a pattern on his chest and abdomen. Parents from 
Zamfum and Zurk respectively, 

Ku. 5t Adamu, had a very much docoreteil face; there w-ere five long lines on 
the right check, ei:c on the left, the agoin ap|] 0 ars,and three fdiort cuts between 
enob oy& and the The lines yain on each aide of the mouth-are 

coiniuon, though the number is more often three or nine, but the cathorine-^wh^l 

3 Abo n1 i\ 

' Jflaor lom (u cliAiige* to HI before b) tlia plural of fta imd dim tlieajii children 
**yfiuag oQ« of/* tte.* bencii children of the mouth.” 
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(dan- idti, * cow-pat" said to denote ownciship of cattle) on ««cb ebeet w very 
uniuiiaL TIte uMoinen* htul a pattoTii, yan cAiHn (stomacliX of irianglca. Fawuia 
from Kano. 

No. 6, Abdulalu, had a auccessioa of short lines ineido five long ones on ilia 
face (and ii IdUe as in 4), TJie triangles around the navel are hartUy rceogamble, 
and four Uncs are here ii6«d instead gf three. Both parents from Kano. 

NOi 7, Allutaaan, has a long line down the forehead which seems to indicate 
fllani blood some where, though the Ijcerer denied it. Tha mark is net tto deeply 
cat as with the Ijo in Sontharn Nigeria, and was, I was told, optional. Parents 
from Bauchi and Kano mspectively. 

No. S. Muliauiiua, had a Hausa father and a Nope mother. No marks. 

No. D. Sull, tmd these patterns, kaimyit. outside the eyes; that on the left 
'(right side of head) was done early—and ba<Uy—the other ^tows tire true form. 
Very straight foreheml and face ; luufdly any lobes to ears. Both patents from 
Kano. 

No. 10, Hai-ro (possibly a corruption of Miriaiuu or Miriam), a woman, had 
these Ichind each eye. Tliey are very common, and are called nAawifl. Very Hub 
nose. Parents from iSarb and Batiehi respectively. 

No. 11, Kuoiatu, a wooieid, Lad this on each of the maiumue and abdomen. 
These were saiil to be aAaiya (friendship) inarka, but 1 oould not understand exactly 
tvlial this mo.'tnt. Tliere were, no doubt, other marks beneath the navel, but os she 
woe clothed 1 did not see thcjix Parents from Zaria and Gobir respectively. 

No. 12, llirehlm, showed a somewhat unusual putlenr on the abdomen. Both 
pareuts from Kauo. 

No. m, Gareba, had a hiib od the left cheek; aMomeo os hero shown. Both 
parents from Zaria. 

No-14, Adamu, had a short atraight line, y«r goahi, down the forehead, like 
No. 7, but not rtaohing to the nose, also three yam on each side. These 

yan. ekikki show the commoniist pattern, except that four lines inatead of three are 
used once on each eide^ Tory pomted nose. Both parents from Kano, 

No. In, Gureba, was a ver)’ mucli ” marked *’ mmi, there being fourteen lines 
on each cheek and liftoen on the forehead. The chest and abdomen sliow no 
triangles, There wiis a alight opicauthus in Ltie left eye, and both were somewhat 
fish-shaped. I^ower jart of nose sticking straight out j very prominenL lips. Both 
parents from Baktira. 

NoSb 16-20 were not Hausas. 

Nos. 21 oud 22 had no marksy Eyes of 21 very nannw oud slanting down 
towards nose; forehead straight. Features o! 22 very sharp Both pareobs from 
Tokai (Kano) in tlie Bist case and from Gatica (Kano) in the second. 

No. 23, Awudu, hod five long hues on each cheek from high up on the head 
to the chin. Both parenta from Buju (Eauo). 

I Tli« bUeh dal nprciRla the ponitioii of the uaveL 
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No. 24, Awgdu, tiocl three short linos between each eve and the nose liko 
No. 6. He said that they were Bot tribal marks. Eans almoat square but with 
prominetit lobea Both jmieuts from Audil (Eaao). 

NOi 25, Ahmadu, lutd a yar ffiishi (foiehead) like JTo. li He said it was 
merdy omomental. I'tomiuent chiu. Both parents from Bokoto. 

No. 26, GareVia, had the bUle. Nose very short, and thick at point; very long 
upper lip. Both porents from Kano. 

No. 27, Idi, shows a very olaborato pattern of yam hit(%)kl Tlie bearer hod a 
Mongolian cast of features, with slanting and nnrrow eyes. Noeo almost the some 
breadth all the way down. Both t»oreuts from Uti (Kano> 

No. 28, Ibrahim, bad tliree y^im and a MSe, Front of head liigli and 

straight like a wowloii post; very snub nose. Both pareitts froin Kibia {Kano). 

No. 29, Bako. tiad yam ini(i)ti and an akansa on each side, and also six small 
squares nndonicath and outside each eye, known as (Jiiymw Asa cAi rfeiyrf {*'squat 
and eat yams "), and’—as their name implies—being a charm to obtain plenty of 
food. Both parents from towns in Kano, Jfugammi and Falali respectively. 

No. 30, Sambo, had two lines farther hack from tlie month, and much broader 
than the uattal yirwi Very wide span, 190S, as ogainat a height of I j 55 mm. 

Both parenta from Daure, 

No. 31, Mohamma, bad two rows of four outs outside the eye and four y»m 
on each aide. He also had a short cut down the forehead, which, he said, 
was to prevent hendnohe. The eye marks he called (faure, and said that they 
had been done on rcacliing puberty. Upper lid of right eye quite etraight, only 
al)out half of iris showing. Both parents froui DutoL (Kano) 

No. 32. Ba-ka-Daiiji, had three lots of three, «An i/i«, and five yam &a(i>ti. 
Both parents from Girku (Zaria). 

No. 33, Ucaraan.hiid three short tuts in front of each ear and tluee yom 
lioth parents from Kuuo. 

No, 34, Tanko, had three cuts outside and level with each oyo. Thick, hooked 
nose. Both parents from Bugwai (Kano). 

No, 35, Awiidu, a short cut from lower Up to thin, and an nJtfliiai on each wide. 
Both parents from Kano. 

No. 36, Gareba. hatl a biUt. Very round eyes. Botli parents from Arechifa 
(Zaria). 

Nos. 37 and 38 were not Hausas. 

Not 39, Gareba, hud a Snub ncsc. Both parents from Kumuria (Kano) 

No. 40, Abmadu, tuid a very thin ffUte and yna ehikbi, aa shown. Very small 
mouth, Komtm-ahttped noee. Parents from Tofa and Ydwa (Kano) respcotively. 

No. 41, Abdu, hatl niue thin lines half aliove and lialf outside euch eye, eight 
thick lines on the right cheek, six on the left and numerons email marks on the 
left side of the chest and abdomen, yajn bille, Hiere once were similar marke on 
the ri^t side also in all preljability, bnt they were Uio faint to be distinguished. 
Abdu said that the marks on the face were those of Gobir, but that bis 
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pareats caino froiD K&UinR Mid Sokoto- r«8pect[veh^ Ears qulto Btraight at the 
top. 

No. 42» HEmoa, had no tnark^ Both poreiita from Farochi (Bancln)i 

No. 43p Awndu, had no inarka on hia hody^ hut hia face diuwed the pnttoni 
givou here. Both parents froin Zaria. 

No, -14, Baba, hod what he called be^lia tpro on the left side of the body Iielow 
tlie waiBt, nonfl on face, Tlie&ep ho saidp were lo teliove ^totuadiMihe.. Both 
parente from Zakua (Kano). 

No. 45^ YarOp Iwl no tribal markSp but nmo eutn under the left nipple to 
relievo pain becauso it swelled* Tory iximtod nose. Both parents fram Zaria. 

No. 4f5j Alohammop had a hdiu^iyo outside the left eye and a long, horkoutat 
hilU. There ie a pattern on the ohost rOBembling that of No, 15. Both parents 
from Kano* 

Na 47, Bello, had faint ynjii ba(i)ki and two plainer marks like No. 30 on each 
Bide of mouthy and there was a stiange pattern around the navel ako ; one would 
think that the Ijt^arer liad tried m obliterate hb old marks by adillng tlioae of 
n a other tribe, PnrentB from Kano and Zada respect ivolyni 

No, 4S^ Awudu* had threo yan ^ikn wXii outside each eye. Eyes slanting 
slightly, and long and narrow. Both parouts from Kano. 

No. 49, Yusufiij had the yoshx to cure headache. Yery ino loi^ ejesj 
Uke No. 14. 

No, 50, Mohamma^ had a numlier of thomi very faint, Voiy flat facOp featnrea 
hardly prejcoting aL all. Parents from Kano and Munkure m the first from 
Xataina^ Dokota uml Afadunka, in the second. 

No. 5]p Jblfa, bad three Iota of yam of five Uncs each Ofu both Bides of 

the mouth; the other cutri were too ntmioretia to ci'iiint He eaid ilmt botli his |uirents 
wore Hansas from Kora (Kaiio)p but that ho bad been caught and enslaved by 
Niogi peoplop and that they had made these znarkSp oblitetating bis own. 

No. 53» BaraUp liad five horizon lul lines on the left side of his mouth and mx 
on the right, Ballorja-shapeil head. Beth parents from Banchi 

No. 54p AhniaElu, laid the or^iitmry ahapod yam ha{t)&t, but of five lines each* 
Parents frein Kano and Gwazo* 

Xo. 53p Abmathi, had no marke on the face escoept dan fahi on each cheek 
like No. 5^ but there wore four rows of cuts m his alxlomeni to prevent Internal 
bleeding, jso lie sairL Both parents from BauchL 

No. 56, Alusap had three lota of yawi (bSp liowev^rp called them loTtu) of 

five lines each, like No* 51, hut no other decoration on the face. There was a 
pattern alM>ve the navel something like the lower half of No. 15, but it was too 
faint to Ik? dtstingubdied properly* Tery high bridge to uoae. 

No. 57, Jibidmp hod three lines otiteide each eye and n ijattem around the 
navel tm here shown* Veiy premLnent forehtiodp head bulging to left sidfL Bi>tb 
parenta from Kano, 

No*5fi. DniDtu (a cross), had four lots of three cuts, around the navel a nd 
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another a1«>ve; none on fiace, Tlieso ho said wore Buzti marks^ hi* grandfather 
being of that Uibe^ Both parents from Gego (Kano). 

No^ B0^ YnaufMi and 60^ AwudUi had no marks. The former had a very 
pointed and ttirued up nose; parents from Oirkn (Zaria) and Jiabeji {Kano). 
Awudu^s parents from Zaria and Anchor! (Zoria), 

Xo, 61, Mobamiuap }nd a MUc and four ^jam fish-sliaped ejea 

{pftttictilarly tho rights and very ahietd-^haped head. Both parents from Birniii 
Knddna (Rano), 

No. 65, MuBa, hfid no marks on the face, but there was a pattern on the 
alHiomeii very liadJy done. Both patents from Kirra {Kano)» 

Xo. 63, Awudu, hui no marka* Eyes Very narrowj and inuer edgiea pulled 
down showing a red lino parallol with nose. Jaw veiy much forward. Both 
parents from Girku, 

Xo. 64, Glide (wife of Na 65), had a very ornamental mouth, with even muTe 
cuts than Xo, ST^and there were lines beneath tho lower lip, a Wfeand six rows 
of four al>ove the na^e. The chest and abdomen woro alao deoomtad, the pattern 
hero showing as far aa the clolJies would permit. Skta extremely soft and velvety. 
Bear edge of ears very per|pendiciilar Both psrenta from Anclioti (Kano). 

Xo. 65, Bubrnbe,^ bad a bilk and the usual form of gam but with an 

embroidery around it* There was a simple pattern on tbe abdomen* RoHuin- 
ahaped nose. Both parents from Zaria. 

Nos. 66 and 67^ Muhamma and Umoru, had no lines on fac^ but some 
around iho navel as here shown. tJiiioru had a face like Puck, hardly any nose, 
nostrils like bulldog's; lower lip so mueh everted that teeth showetL Both parents 
from Bella (Bauchi) in tlio dr^t cose, from Gaya (Kano) in the seconA 

No. 68. Aliu, had only three small perpendicular outs about half-way betweea 
nipples and navel. Both parents from Biniin Kufhlua (Kano). 

No. 69, Musa^ bad four lines on each side resembling tho humbu of Xo. 63, 
but slightly lower than tho mouth and called ga fnfrl European nose. Both 
parents from BanchL 

No. 70, Mii^, had three gam and ai^ an indistinct pattern on his 

abdomen. Both parents from Kano. 

Xo. 71, Ibrahim, had a bilU Upper lip very prominent* Both parente 
from Kano. 

No. 72, Ibnddfiip bad nothing on the face, but there was a pattern on Lise 
abdomen surmounted by oute to give relief from (f) ston^achnehe. Upper part of 
eare pointed; almost diamoEd ebsped and perpendicular; eyea very small slits. 
Both parents from Igabi (Zoiia). 

No* 73. SalUn, had a bilk on tho right side, jrossibly indicating gocKi birth 
(it does in Gobir, 1 bdieve). Very oblong head, rareuta from Kum and Ka(r)iifi 
(Kano) respectively. 


* " Bora oa a Wadnesdaj,^ m>t “ Son of lui Armh^^ or of a Btran^r, 
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No. 74, KullaHin — or Musa—bod two roiva of «tnt outside each eye like 
Ko. 31 but double, and haJta{r)rtltc^r)rin ki^ <“ ribs of fish ") in pifloo of a hUle 
to the right ride of the nose for the puri«Be of attiaotiitg women. He also liad 
tsuffitna ht cki t/enyo like No. 20. Eyes very fish-ahaped ; nose fairly straight, but 
showing uoBtrilfiL Both pareuta from Eingi (Kano). 

Na 7S, Awudu, !iad tliree short perpendicular cute tmder each eye, a kiUe and 
three yam 5rt(»)Ax (Sea bottom of Plate It.) Nose lOO-O'J. Wliite spots iJuiJaa) 
in pupila of eyes which are said to usually cause blindueas. Famits rrom Tofaand 
Eiuiin Godo (Kano) rospeetively. 

No. 76. Dawudo, bud a double kaUtaso on each aide (see different pattern in 
No. 9 and a single one in No. 46), idso three |ffim Upper part of bearl very 

large, left side projecting; large lobes to ears. Both parents from Zaria. 

No. 77, Umom, bad five long Ibtee down each check, a biiie, and small cuts 
above eyes and left ear, jh Wr. The chest and abdomen showed a pattern which 
is partly a oonventioiialiaed litard apparently, and is called aoneit hau^ro (f tlie 
marks of a butcher). Both paronte from Kano. 

No. 78, Suli, luwl three rows of cuts on each aide of the face between eye and 
oar, and four tows from nipple to navel. There were more cute on tbs right than 
on the left side of the face, which had ten, eleven and seven iu the respective rows. 
Under lip very largo and projecting ; ears diamonrl shaped and slanting. Noae 
107'14. Parents from Kajio and Kantiuama (Kano) respectively. 

No. 79, Miisa, had three ente outeide each eye like No. 48; very flat features, 
but lower lip slightly prominent; nostrils showing. Both parents from Gniuza 
(Kano). 

No. 89, Mnsa, had ahnosl the same as No, 77, but instead of a biiir there was 
a short out parallel to the long ones, and there were none over the ear. There 
Were, however, thn^ iftun ifi(i)Ai, He said that these were the marks of the 
Waiigarewa. Iris of eyes lirowii, with blue edges; pupils Imrdly visible. Both 
parents from 6omm (Banchi). 

No. 81, Mohamma, hud three yam ha{t^, and a pattern of lines in fours 
around the navel; short flat nose, nostrils showing. Both patente from Kano. 

Nofl. 82 and 83. Hassau and Awiidu, had a Mik, tho latter also three yam 
Both parents from Kaura (Zainfara)in the first cose, from Kano in the 

acoonil 

No, 84, Gareha, had a bitU on the right side (see No. 73), and three yam a({}ki. 
Both parents from Kano. 

No. 86, Musa, had a cut down tiie ntwe, made, so h« eaid, by Nigawa, who 
caught and emdaved him. Also a double biift on the left side, and an aJt-anta (see 
another shape in No. 19) outside each eye. Very straight profile, nose and upper 
Up slightly in advance. Pareate front Takai and Falale reepocUvely. 

No. 86, Salifu, had nine yant ba{x)ki, and a pattern on the navel resembling, 
though not quite bo complete as. No, 66, but bettor done. Profile much like 
No. 85. Both paronte from BauchL 
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No. S7, Ababakar, had Ihree abort cuta on right aide of face like No. 48, but 
borizontal. All other marks (if any) oUitemtetL Both pfireiits from Xiuio. 

No, 88, Huaaiiii, hatl three ywni be^i)ki and three lota of three pcTpondicular 
cuts betTircen llie nipplea, like the top row of No. 78. Botli parents from 
Kano. 

Na 89, Awudu, bad a conventionalieed herd's head above hia ncee, and a 
double hillf on the left side. Top of head very fkt, through carrying a load, he 
says. Both parents from Kano. 

No. 90, Awudu, hail tliree broad ffitm and two broad cuts rtmniug from 

these to the ear on each aide. Above and below these were numeroua tuts, iibo 
two over each eye. These were said to be the niarka of the Kutumhawa. Both 
parents from Kano. 

No. 01. Bello, had three long JaCO^'t. a yar ffoski, and a tfUIe, Point of 
nose and Kpa voiy prouiineut. Botli parents from Kano. 

No. 02, Ahuiado. had five long lines down the right cheek, four on the left, 
two short cats over tlie right and left eyes respectively, and a biiie. There is atilL 
another pattern on the abdomen. Bath parents from Kano. 

No, 93, Mohuinma, had three yam bti(t)k% and a bi/fe. and a simple form nrouad 
the navel like No. 88. hut with three linea above instead of four, mid no liorhsontal 
oues. Both parents from Kauo. 

No. 94, Umoru, had a bills and {f three) lon^ lines, almost ohliteruled, down 
each clieek. Botli parents from Dutai (Kano). 

No. as, Mohamma, had three yam Both parisats from Fungu 

(Kano). 

Now 06. Gareba, had a bitU. Nasal Index 104 44 Both parents from BcbcjL 

No. 07. Auto (wotnaji), hail j/ar yira (eyebrows) above each eye, which, she 
said, were for orDaiuent. Both paicnto from Gaui (Kmio). 

No. 98, llassana (w'onian), had yuwi like No, 86, but in tlirees (one 

four) instead of in fours. Very narrow und slant’mg eyes, Mongolian appearance. 
Both parents from Kano. 

No. 90, Bako, Jiod nothing on face, hut a simple decoration around the imvel, 
uud irregnlfir cuts lietween nipples, either bailly done tribal marks or, as he said, 
to prevent {jaiu. Both puroiita from Bebeji. 

No. 100, Idi. liail six lines down the right cheek, five on the left like those of 
No. 77, and a Wffa. The {lottecn on the body was siniikr to No. 92, except that 
the three outside lines on each side went straight down to meet those nndemeath. 
Bear upper end of ear goes to a point. Barents from KaJUo oud Gwalohi (Bauchi) 
respectively. 

No. 101, Adatuu, somewhat resembled Na SO, but liad two short cuts instead 
of a Inlls and four inttoad of three over the eye. Both paicnto from Kano. 

No. 102, Buba, was much the same, but he had tliree pnira of j/ajtt 
instead, of the two inatde cuts, and throe over the eye. Both pareato from 
Kano. 
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Not 103 ftud 104, Alij'u rmd AwLdu, Iiad no maj-ka. Pnreiita from Kano in 
first esse, from Katsina tn secoiwL 

No, 105, Umom, had three short, ijorpendlonkr cuts above and anotlier thro© 
below the naval, Gi^nixhi, so he said JewiflU tiostt Now IOC, Hiiaaini, liad sbe 
j/oiB h«{i)ki, %J 33 light blue, aaid to be due to cactus (iTmnrm) juice, whkli 
causes blindness. Parents from Kano in each case. 

Ko. 107, Saidu, liad tbreo abort ciita tmdur each eye and three ynw ha{i^. 
He said that there wem originally ihroe long lines down chest and stomach, but 
now oblitemtedL Eyes hjutow, inner eada of lids much turned dovrii. Pupils 
bluish and irritating from rtfliodfmff <f a Irind of hlishi). Both parents from Kano. 

No. 108. Awudu, hafl three outs outside the eyes like No. 48, and a pattern 
around the navel quit© indistingniaLaIpJe, Both parents from Albaeao (Kano). 

No. 109, Msiaidu, hml a long cut down nos© like No. 7, and a eqiusre pattern 
0 book) over the left nipple, lips very promineut. Both parents from Kano. 

No. 110, Aliyu, had another kind of A(t4:a<rVtipv(r)nn iifi (see No. 74) under 
each eye, oud four rows of cuts on the abdomen. Both ijarents from Baachi. 

No, 111, Mohamujadti, liad no marks. Head ^ery narrow at top, very large 
eyes, '* whites" almost broiiTn. Both parents from Zaria, 

No. 112. Awudu, was marked very much like No, 101. but iheio were two 
parts of each long lum (five on left, six on right cheek), the lower being much 
thicker. He had three inside liues, which wore made, he aaid, to cur© sore eyes, 
Barents from Kano, 

No. 113, Musa, WB8 marked something like No. 90, but there were some 
diffei^neea He Lad two short outs over the left ey&, throe over the r%ht, eight 
long lines above th© horiroutal cats, and six underneath on the left cheek, reven 
and eight on the right. Tliere was a simplo pattern around the navel Both 
parents from Kana 

No. 114, lliyjisu, had a very badly executed pattern on his choeha. The lines 
on the cliest and abdomen were longer and farther apart than usual. Fish-ahaped 
©yes, white spot in right, which he said was through smallpox (1 same os 106). 
Both parents from Kura (Karjo)L 

No. 115, Ibrahim, had three short outs over each aye, and a 5i7fe on the tight 
side. Mouth and jaws more like a toon key *s thnn a man’s. Both paxente from 
Ka-yerds (Kano). 

Nos, ] 16 to 1B4 are not Hausas. 

No. 155, Tanko, had a hiiit and six yam Eyes brown with hlu© edges, 

giving a colour like that of a brown earthenware teapot; Iiooked nose. Barents 
from Sokotp and Katainn respectively. 

No. 156, Adsmu, Imd six long lirtes, ttJJx!, on each cheek; no other decoration. 
Snub nose. Both parents from Kano, 

No. 167, Barau. hud no marks. Hair plaaterod with Mwat (blue dye) and ww 
(butter, grease). Tins is very common in the ensa of women, but not of men. 
Both puroiits from Biniin Gaddo (Kano). 
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No. 158^ Tanbo, bAd oo mai-kg oti the fa^e^ but had a peculiar pattern of 
triangles on each side of the neck, and an elaborate one on the chest and abdomcin 
Yerj prognathous. Both parents from Zaria. 

Nos. 159 and 1G9, Mohamma and Aliyup bad aix hx(OH on each side, the 
fortncT a cut down the nose sIbOp Head of 159 straight on right idde, bulging ou 
left* wirh 160 the upper part of the head was absurdly smalt ootuparcd to the 
tower. Parents froni Girku (Zaria) in the hist casep Kano in the second. 

Nos. 161 to 360 are not Hausos. 

Nos. 301 and 362, Ahmadu and Awudu, had no tnBxk& Lips prominent in 
301, nose m 362. Parents from Kano in both caseeL 
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A 5rOTE OX THE TOSSIBILITY OF AXALYSIXG HACK MIXTURES 
INTO THEIK ORIOIXAL ELEMENTS BY THE MENDEL[AX FORMULA, 


JoQir Bbowslbi^ D.Sc, 

AjiTimopOLOcy baft tlirown mucL light on tbe probbm of raoc. What is adU 
wanting, howaver, la a tneana of asoertaioiiig even roughly to what extent diJTereiit 
taoea go to make up the dtlTeroat mhabitanbof modem oountrica. Analysea Lave 
been mode by many authadtioa. Teala, eucU aa the index of nigrescence, degree of 
brnnotness,et(t, have lieon proposed, but none have been found satisfactory. Again, 
the different acaloft, by wbicb data like the colour of hair and eyes have been 
claaailied, have differe^l in different obeervera' hands. I have, bt the eneceeding 
followed chieffy the obaervations of Ur. Beddoe. The application of a 
maibetnatical aaolysia to these obeervationa suggests that these are fundamentally 
correct; and also that front the beginning cf hla work to the end be held fast to a 
fixed scale which had origin not merely in his own mind, but in the nature of 
things. Hitherto, analysis of his results haa not been attempted. 

Ill the light of Mondel’s thecxeni of Heredity it now seems possible to make a 
beginning. As it is, however, only possible to make a population analyBis on the 
lias is of free mating and equal fertility, come consider atioa of the extent to which 
those con be postulated is first neoessary. 

The general Ibeomm governing suoceaeive generatious is ^’ery sunple. Lot 
there he at any one time two races mixing in a dislricL Ijst these oonaist of m 
persons of constitvition {«,«) and n persons of oonstitution (ft, i) where («, a) denotes 
an individual haring two a elements, and (o, ft) and (ft, ft) have like meanings, then 
the stable population found, wlien mating ia free and fertility equal, is easily seen to 
have the proportions 

m* («, o) + 2»in (a, ft) + a* (ft, ft) 
also, if at any moment the population be represented by 

a? (o,«) + r (o, ft) + y (ft, ft) 

of both sexes, the above proportions at once eatablUb thonsolves, 

Thus, 

z (o, o) may mate with « (a, a) giving ir* (a, a) 


8 (a, ft) 

„ (tf, a) + fxi (a, ft) 


y (ft; ft) 

„ Xjf (a, ft) 



„ ^ a) + iw (a, ft) 


9 (<t, ft) 

» 1** (a. «) + ia* (a, ft) + Ja* (ft, ft) 

y(ft.ft) 

„ fept (a, 4) + iyz (ft, ft) 

K 2 


£ {o, ft) 


ISO John Brottslee,—- d M/sie on tkt FostibitUi/ of Anol^ng /6<« Jfixtttret 

and y {b, 6) uiAy mnto willi it (a, a) giving (n, i) 

s (a. h) „ If/s (a, 4) + 1 jt (4. 4) 
i/{b,b) „ 

Adding liie popnta&ion of oQspring togothor wo have 
(.t* + w + J**> (a, a; + 2 (iPj^ 4 i** + *}« i- Ji*) (a, S) + (g* + yt + |t*) (4, &) 
or (X + Isf (ff> a) + 3 (* + i*) (y + i?) (a, b) + (^ + (4, 4) 

wkicli iLns the eame form aa ibai uircatly found.' The same formula is easily 
extended to tho mixing of three or more rajces. If at sny time, then, for any 
properly the proportions of Uie population are known, the proportiona of the 
ori^^ oomponeuts con at oneo be ascertained if the inbedted property obeys 
Mendel's Inw, 

Two methods of investigation can be employed. The character of the oSspring 
in large numbers of definite matUigs may be ascertaincii by direct observation, or 
loi^ niimbera of stable popuhttioos may be taken at random. Regarding hair 
tiavenport has ^vTittet| an important paper raferretl to later. Regarding eyes there 
is little infonuation at present. Hurat‘ lias, howei'cr, made a considarable collection 
of figimes for eye colour in man in a distriet in England. From these ha has found 
that a pigmented iris ia domumnt to a noa-pigmented iris. He ciassifies eyes without 
pigment in the front of the iris as simpifx and thFJse with such pigment os duplex. 
The numbers are fairly large, referring to 139 pairs of parents and to 683 of their 
ofispriug. Unfortunately, Hurst only publishes the figures for families of more 
than two children, so that the exact number of Bsoh kind of parental matiHg and 
their respective fertUity is not fully known. As tliuae figures repre^nt almost the 
only available material for the present purposes thoy are dUciiEsed in detail 
The niatinga are as follows:— 


No. of Matings. I 

1 

1 Ho. of Ofifkiirbig. 

Average Family. 

1, Simplex mUi aiuiplejt. j 

20 

101 

5*05 

2. Duplex and duplex (a) 1 

37 

195 

5'28 

S. Duplex ood duplex (£) | 

13 

63 

4*85 

4. Duplex and Simplex (fit) 

17 

j 66 

3-83 

5a Duplexaud simplex (6) 1 

52 

258 

4*96 

TolaU 

139 

633 

1 4-91 


(a) ofTspriiig all duplex, (4) ofTapring mixed. 


' ni« farmula waa fimt given by ilr. C. H. Hardy Jn N.S., vol. xx™L 

July 10 , 190 &. ^ 

* “ EnlivritarKe of Eja Galoiir in ilau ■ ; /Vst Rpf. Soc.^ vol SO, B, p. ea 
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'With graupe 1, 2, 3 and 5 the fertility is abaoBt eonstaat. In ^oup 4 it is 
markodly leas anil the deviation frouL the avemgo is tuudh more than might bo 
expected. Id default of further evidence to the contrary, however, it may be taken 
as probable that equal fertility exiato. 

It falls next to be coiuddend whether the parental uiaimg ia random or not. 
Let the aiiaplex type be denoted by o), the complete duplex by {b, b), and the 
free mating population by 

** {«, «) + (a. b) + ^ (6, &) 

The matings are then as follows ;— 

(а) Simplex and Simplex = 20 

(б) Duplex mating Simplex {Sry -|- y*) = 60 
(e) Duplex ntatiog Duplex + y*)* = 50 

Solutions of tliese equations giving approximate values of s and y arc, 

* = 2*15 
y = 1-284 

This gives for the value of (m) 21-4 against 20 

{b) 66-3 „ 69 
(e) 51*4 „ 50 

numbers showing a very good correspoodence. 

It may be said, therefore, that there ia nu evidence of special choice of one 
parent by another hecanae of the colour of the eyes. This is in accord with 
Galton'a records, wlieie the coefficient of aasortive mating with reyunl to eye 
colour is given by r = -1 ± -04.' 

The next point requiring consideiatiou is the stability of the population. As 
can be ascertained from Hurst's atetisUcs the number of each type among parents 
and offepring is os follows — 

rABEKTS. 


Duplex. 

Simplex^ 

Group (1) .. 


48 

« <2). 1 

74 


. (3) ... ... 

26 


w (4). } 

17 

17 

.. (G) . i 

1 

52 

52 


16f> 

109 

Pencentag'e of total | 

60-8 

39-2 


' Pfunon, mi TVwu, voL tSa, A, ISOL 
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Offspring. 


1 

Duplex. 


Group (1) 


iDi 

.. (2). 

19a 


H (3) ,,, 

45 

18 

.. H) . 

Cfi 


„ (5) '** *“ 

121 

137 

Total --j 

1 427 

256 

Pi-rcentago of total 

G2-5 

3T'5 

1 


In other words, the population is sensibly otable, 

Tl»e questiun of etpial forUHty may bo stuiliod from another side;. If we take 
the difforeni parialie* in the BBiac oonulies in Scotland in which there are [pmt 
differences of hnir colour, we populations living ossontiuUy under the same 
conditions of weather and food. The fishing towns of Fife provide a good example. 
In Largo and Newhiim the pereentage of fairdiairud children is 49'^i,> iti Ctuil, 
Pittenweem and Anstmthor iS'fi. Fr..in tiie ceusuB the number and ages of the 
married women between 15 and 45 years of ngc is known. Tiic relative fertility of 
married women of each age ia also known, so that a compamtive number can be 
calculated for each place. Tti the two groups of parishes aliovo referred to this 
comparative figure is the flames so that the fertility of the districts is obtained by 
dividing the number of legitimate birtlis hy the number of married women of cliild- 
bearing ages- This for largo, and Newbnru »'2i0, and for Creil, Anstrutber and 
Pittenwcom •2&4, a difference slightly in favour of the latter parUhea, Hie same 
process has been applied to the darker and lighter portions of Sutherlandshire. 
Dornoch, Golspie and Creich, with a proportion of 20 per cent, of fair-haired 
childreu, have a fertility rate of *258, and Dnrnefis and Farr, with a proportion of 
36 per cent, of fair-haired children, a fertility rate of ‘SfiS, when due eotreetion ia 
made for the different ages of the married women—rates approximately equal The 
nutulier of birtha tn the former group is 472 as against 325 in the latter. When 
the parish of Tongue, however, which lies between Durness and Farr, is examined, 
it is found tliat here the fortuity figure is '511, considerably higher than that of either 
of its neighbours. The number of jair-liaircdchildren In this parish is only 19’fi, {t 

Todicr, Jfidmrrrafit, vol vt Appendix, Couaty Fife. 
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wouU thus Beena that the tlarker-hnireti po^iuliaiiuji may at preaeut slightly 
more fertile thau the lighter portion. That thlH difference is perraanew in view of 
tite liLsiory of race migratiooe is, however, eiceediugly uiilikeK,' nor is it of sufficient 
ajiiouijt to iiiteifere with the subBetpieiit ajialysis given in this paper so fur as 
present comlitioas are conceroed. 

ITaviiig, as a pisUminaryt ejcainined the only direct eviiJonca which I can liml 
regonliqg how far the oonditiuns are such as to justify the ose of Mendels 
hrpotltesis as a haaia of race analyaia, the speciaL problem may be approaiclie<l. 
Modem anthropolo^sta seem to lie agreed that the present populations of ilurope 
are in. the main the daaceiidants of three laoro or less pure races. Tlieso three 
races are ilescribed by Prof. Kipley as (1) the Teutooic race, blond, blue eyed, tall 
and dolichocephalic; (U) the Alpine, with biownieh hnir, j^rey or liasel eyes,aliort in 
stature, and hracilycephalic; and (3) the Meditcrmtiean race, dark haired, dark 
eyed, short in slatiii^, aod doiichooophalic, U seems provetl by unjlneology thiU 
the Medltevianeati nice was at one time the sole mhabilaiit of the Uritish Isles. 
Arohuiologv also shows an invasion of a bnoad-heiuled race of medium licight nt a 
later date, which, except for stature, seems to appieach Prof, llipley'a Alpine race,* 
Tlie invosLoo of the Ull, fair norihero races is a matter of history, and they come 
in sitcceasive waves as Saxotia, Angles, Danes and Northmen.. None of these races 
seem to have come in absolute purity. Local nanies iti Kngtand suggest the 
preaeuce of Wends, eta, but the dilutioo in tbo main is from others of the tluw 
races, and therefore does not affect, except secondarily, the constitution of the 
present inhabitants of tlie Ilritish Islea. These raws survive in the Kritish Islca 
in varying imnibt'W in tUffereut places. Intermarriage has long been probsHy fiv^e, 
not for the country as a whole, but for each diflereut locality. tJue intluence 
alone checks the interiuiitiire, and that is religion. VVheiever Etonian (Jatholic 
and E^otoiiant inhabit the same valley they Seem to havo kept themselves more or 
less apart, ami slightly dilTereiit types have devcloiicd within the some region. 

As has liecn shown esrlifir a free mating population becomes suible on a 
Mendelian hypothcaia in one genemtiun. One gBueration can hanliy have auffieed 
iu most plius.'s, hut doling the last few centuries many genetutious otu posaiblc. and 
it is probnhla that during that time in each locality, especiidly in iho country, free 
intermarriage has taken place. Towns afford an eicoeption, liumigration into these 
has been so marked iu the laat sixty years that there is not yet time for the 
production of a homogeneous mce miKturc, and in these cantros especially, religiun 
Ima pruved a bar to free intermarriage. 

For the onnlysib of the ia>puklion it ia necesuury Id Imve an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the uftture of the hybrids, With regard to hair the evidences seem 
direct t fair liair is recessive to red, raudium and black in the sonse that the latter 
destroy the quality of fairness, thoiigb, even in this wtiae, in many caaes it is only 

' C/t Brownlee, “Gtfruuaiil Viuhty,' Tratn. /fay. Joe., Vol, XNX1,M 

[Ip. 

5 L'^ruLn aiitharitira Wfc in faTour of intfattion by tw& iliffereiiL broad-hejidecl racBs. 
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recemvi? nn age aulvnnct^s?. In the case of jet bliiek liair ! have no doubt from 
observation tlLai »ut!h a pcirson h a trtie bbck« M., olemetits of the Zygote ate 
of tliat conethution. Datk-lLaiteil por(fOi]a <M:mtaiD only one hlaoV elementr the 
other may he of medititu, ml, or fair-haired constitution, m that black ia 
imperfectly dominant. In the same way fair-hatml persons are pure as regardJ 
Imlr coloar and eoutain two sitoikr elementfi^ lied iiair ia also recessive to 
medium and hbek as ai^e ailvance?. Eed hair> howe\*eT, cannot be consideretl 
apart from uiediiuti hatr^ as many ijersoos are cla^d as rad who are really hybrid 
between red and iiiedinzii, and 1mvc the same kind of pignieni grannies in their 
liair os are seen in the medium hiiirs. These persona have deep ted hmT, In other 
cases tlia medhim element detennlnes ttm colour. Thm facts seem to explain all 
the diversa coIotUTs of hair occurring mnong parents and o£Espring which I have 
directly uliservied 

Thene Tesults wore obtained by direct personal obsarvation in ignorance of the 
I^]>eT on “ Heredity of Hair Colour in Mon/* by Itavenport, puhlmbcil in Jj/wriWfjj 
Scirim for April, 1903. His results and mine are in eBaautial agreement. Thud 
he sajns (p. 205);— 

“ All results are in accortl with the ststeiueui that reti and black con¬ 
tribute two indapendeiH series; tliat i^l ia doTiiinant over no rod, ^ the 
deeper shades of melanic pigiaent are dornimint over the lighter; and tlmt 
the rlensti granular mctanic pigment tends to hide the dilTuse pigment.” 

I go frsrther, however, in iliatingiimbiitg two dietbcl racial typ^ of meUuio 
pigment, tlio black and the brown, the former of Mcflitciranean aitd tho latter 
of Alpine origitL I think au far ae my obeermtions go, thaugh I cannot j^y 
definitely at present* that these are distinct pigmentaJ Jet black mating with jot 
block gives only jot bliLck childronp £ luivo seen iu some Italian families in 
Glasgow. Of this* Davenport givejj no typical case* evidently classing as liork botlt 
the ilark and jet black of Iknldoe. i think the analysts of this oommimieation 
lieors out this contention. 

Eyes are more difficult Thore would aeem to be at Icaat four eye pigments 
iu the iris: (1) the dark pigment which Unes the |>o#terJar Burface of the iris and 
which IS present in all eyesi escape those of ulbinoes. Eyes of this type am pum 
blue in ohihlhood, though later no they may liocnine more or less grey, (2) A i^ale 
yellow or grey pigment pi'csent in the aotorior Inycrs of tins iria Thb gives oedour 
of grey to pale yellow.* (2) A darter yellow pigment prcscot in the anterior layers 
of tlto iris which gives s range of eye colour from yellow when pure to gmon 
when oiheti according os to the arrangemedt of tlic j>artiolcBw (4) A dark oliDcokte 
pigment atao present iu thu anterior layer of tho iris which gives dark eyes and 
when mixed with jwile yellow or yellow numerous intermediate shades. The amount 
of tlies^ pigments and iho degree of mixture voiies in differfuit eyes anil thus 
great gradHt ions of colour ere produced. 

* Sec Noti- Ml end iif pnjtei"* 

* I Iwve iKeo thh teiy niurknlly In the eyei of mu Albim^ 
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M£tho[>s or Axjirsis. 

Let there originallj the folIowiDg propoTtion3 in a mlxtiiire of three races — 
* a) + y i) + 3 (fii c) 

when «) repreaentg fair hair, (b, 5) roediam hair* (fi, c) jet hlack hair. 

Theo the atahle pepalation iegiTcn by, 

^ (a, a) -f- (ff, 6) ^ (5, b) + 2yT (fr, c) + ?* (e, e) + (a, r) 

Hence ^ (a, a) poesesa fair Iiair. 

2xy ^) + (*p *) M tnedimii hair* 

2yz (6, £> + (a, c) + z* (c, c) *, dark or black hair* 

To obtain the value of z: &U that is uecesaary h to extract the square root of 
the numbers of fair^hnirod persona. Comparison with the aquate toot of the total 
number of persons examined will giro the percent^e of persons of (a* a) consdtu^ 
tion originally present in the popalatiDn. Thus 25 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
Shetland are fair-haired. The root of 25 is and of KK) is 10, so that originally 
50 per cent, of the population may be taken to be of Teutouic origim Owing to 
the dominance of colour over lack of colour, a half of the race constitution is here 
obecurod. lu the same ivay* we can take the group of fair* medium and red hair!— 

(rt. u) + 2xy (a, b) + y* h) 

Write this with a new eymboliani (a, a) 
and the popuiAtion becomes 

{X + y)* (fl ii}+ 2{x-\- y) a (a* c) -f- z* (c, c) 

If we now extract the squere root of the first term and subtract the value obtained 

from that of the square root of the total number of persona examined, we 

evidently get the value of For the root of the total Is sc+y'Hi and that of 
the first term tho difierence of which is r* We are thus in a podtion to test 
our analysis; finding z by this means and squariog^ we should* as before indzeated* 
obtain the ntunber of porvous vritii jot black hair. This I propose to prove ie the 

case. The other methods are all eimilar uses of the trinomial Am 

there are m caac^ oonsidered auch ^ tboae of albino mice* Cuenpt's hypothesis b 
tiot required.* 

MaNOELiAX DisTOiBunoN OF Jet Black Haul 
Jet black hair fleems to be derived from the original Mediterranean race which 
wna distributed from Britain to the Eaetern Mediterjiiiiea.m In this variety of 
liair llie pigment b contained chieRy in the form of large granules distributed 
throughout the hair. Bark hairs have these granules but not to the same extent* 
and they arc much smaller iu medium hair, and oft^n quite absent m red and 
blond hair, which contain their pigment in a diffused and not granular form. 
Berldoe in lua original use of the index of nigresoenco coimts each jet-blaek-haired 
person as two cm account of the excess of pigment Thb seems just in view of 
the present analv'sis of liis figures. Tho method of fitting the theory and testing 
* ArcA* ^(kL «pip+ tt ©f 1004 
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the result has in general been carried out an fallows. Let IDO be the actual total 
niuober of persona, ii^ the percentage of Wend, red and medium haired conhmed 
and vro have :— 

$r* ^ perceutage blond, red or medium haired. 

2e (10 — 7 ) = „ dark haired. 

(10 ^xf =. „ jet hkclc haired. 

Total 100. 

Wc thus extract the square root of the perceatuge of lighter haired persons, 
enbtrect that from 10 and square. TIub should give the number of persona with 
jet black hair. 

Eiamfit. —^Manchester; rorsona examined, 475. 

hair ... 

Fair hair ... 

Brown hair 
^ Bark hair... 

Jet black ■I •■•‘I 

Total light'baired pereous a? = 6l'C 

7-S2 

and 10 — jT — 2’18 
. * . (10 — *)* — 4-76 

Thst is, the number of jot-hlack-hnired persoua predicted from knowing the percent¬ 
age of light-haired persons is 4'75 os against 5-1, or in octnal uumhen 22*3 ns agoiust 
24 .* This gives an exceedingly getod lit. 

Tho teat of goodness of fit in a series of values* such as this is obtained, by 
taking the differences of the tbeorotityd and the actual values (tho numbers of 
liensoitB being used and not the percent's), squaring these and dividing each 
digeronco by the corresponding number. This sura is denoted by x* ^id the 

probability of the fit by P. In the case of three olassas P==f The working 
out of the preeeiit example is as follows 


Actual Xurnbern. ! 

J 

TheoreticiJ Xuwb^na, 

DilTe induce. 

Bl&ek kftir . 

22-3 

i - 1-7 

Ikirk liair X53 ,,, 

154-7 

+ 1-7 

auJ blotitl Iiair 29B 

293 

D 


■ It u to be noted thnt the dork groop ttuiotil be inCTeMed or tbiuinubed by tbe sime 
Uioant M llie block group is in defect or exceen. 

* ■' 1)11 tbs Criterion dwt * gi^eo Rjiteni of lJeviktioa« from the Froheble in tbe cw of a 
Corretotied f jatem of VAriobIcit »Vuch ibst it con leaMnablj be aupposed to have uissn frtm 


6 per cent 
16‘S „ 

SD-l 

33-2 „ 
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so that \ 


- 2iF5 164'7 
= *129 + 019 
= *148 


• P = 


-mu 

e 


= *939 


oir, lit otUer wo)tl% more divoigenoc of fsot from cheoiy woulf.1 be obtained in 
939 triols out <tf l.CMK) made. The fit is therefore excellent. It should notj. 
however, be expected that a town will give a good fit. The result is more or less 
accidental, l4^or wiU a large area. The e&seiitjal of the theory is thui there is 
free mating. 

Country diatrieta with uniform religions, classes such as farmers in a. district, 
towns with lai^ resident fisher class, etc., should give the best tits ; and these do^ 
Ou the other baud, places where immigration has brought together a tietctogeueoua 

will not, except accidentally, give a gooil lit. Districts with two religions show 
the same, and towns where two religions and immigration both exist will give very 
l>ad fits.^ Tlic mid.dle classes and the artimn classes In towns should give the best 
tits, for the upiier classes move more about and marry from difierent places, while 
the slum of a great city does not maintain itself, but is constantly being recruited 
from, outside Xeither therefore fulfils the categories. As an example of this 
Edinburgh may be taken. Dr, Beddoe's figures are as follows, the theoretical fitting 
being given for comparison.— 


1 

NuiubUT. 

tight 

Uair. 

1 

Dark i 
bair. 

! 


Actual. 1 

Theoretical. 

(t) Eflinlkiirgli iitmC4iy iplx«d 

±fim 

n3 

30v't 

63 

4'i4 

(S) „ lower eUafifin 

IfOO 

ms 

324 

5-7 

4'7a 

(3) „ „ Oiaoiiijfktt, 

luwor Scotcli ana Iruh 



310 


3-30 

(4} CowgiLl#, purely' ] Hall too 

1 

j 300 

i 


Z2-7 

Hi 

0iS 


Xone of those are good fits. That of class ( 2), the lower classes, is the best 
fit, that of the whole town less good, that of the iuuuignint Irish worse still, and 
tfiat of the mixed Scotch and Iriah w*ocst of all. This is exactly what d pHon is 
expectcil. iVs a further example Bristol may be taken. It is the city in which 
Dr. Beddoe did his chief work. The figures ate as follows :— 


Hviilimi Saniphag.'^^K. PUariMi], Phil, vcL L, ppi 157-179, July, IDOO. *‘TsbIoi< for 
teiitia^r the gwndaw of Fit of Dieory to OLworvAtluii,”—W, Pului Efdoiton, ttiemtiriia, voL I, 
p m 
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Light 

Hair. 


1 Jot Ebick Hnir. 


Kumber, 

I iJark 
Hair. 




i 



1 

1 



ActoiiL 

Theory tioll. 

Bri«ta4 whole ,,, 

5*000 

57-4 

38-4 

4'3 

65 

Middle cIubi nulctt 

300 

€00 

33*0 


A'l 

„ fitmalcs. 



&51S 


5-S 

lfp(j«r „ cuaIm. 

EDO 


55-7 1 

3-0 

6-1 

1» n f«BIAl«l. 

{incluiiuig Bath, etc,) 

400 

mi 


3-3 

OS 

Yonog people qd Whit Sfonday ia 






■** -»• iitai .|.| 

eoa 

&7-a 

37^ 

4-0 

55 

Waldi Omgn^tiou ... 

100 

45 

1 

465 

5^ 

0'4 


Here we have for Hie oily aa a whole tnuoii Uie aaiue approxitaatioe aa for 
Edinburgh: for the middle date tniUea a very good fit, and tiearlr aa good for the 
u^r class males. Tlie females in the same classes shew the* same amoont of 
diveigsnco, but as the propoitionof light hair amongst them is the same os amotigst 
the males ^e divsigence suggests that jet black Iiaiv among women might not in 
Dr. Beddoo'it time be popular on acoeunt of some fashion. With the young people 
out on Whit Monday the approximatioij is also good. TIio figures obtained by 
obaemog a Welsh Congregation recall tliose found in tho Cowgate in Edinburgh. 

An iiumigraui group cannot be expected to show any correspondence wiUi the 
tLeory* 

Otlier special inatancos wdl now be considered The best results might bo 
expected in such instances aa farmers in the same district. The local market days 
provide a medium of intereonrse Idoly to result m free maniage. In twenty-two 
instances Dr. Boddoo specifics tliat he is dealing with such u population. In aix- 
teen of these is less than unity, in four > 1 and < 2. and in two > 2 and < 3. 

The proportions whicli chance would allot if the theory- were true are compared in 
the folio wing table.— 
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The c)iatiees» are tbiu inmieo^ely m favour of the actual {p-oupiiiga 
the thecKtettca] conditioug. In tlw eame vvajr groupiitga which are accidcata] ntiU 
jnrrequent should give veiy bad fit». c^,, a regatta, w'here many clnsBcs mi:? merely 
on oiie special oeeaaion auil not rcgitlarly as on a market day, It is not necessary 
u> particularise to the same extent as in the last case: examples are given in the 
following table:— 


Dr. Beddtje'* ' 

Hf^fureacs No. | 

Pliieci- 

Occnpion. 

1 NOr -of 

1 iDclIriiJuAlfi. 

X* 

224 

Norwidi^ 

Aiflizcs AQil Bugatla. 

2»0 

S^4 

£25 

ViurtnouUt, 

HegAttA 

4AO 

a-4a 

£2*S 


Sdiilari Anil Policemiin 
(not 

100 

4 

2T4 

Bi. 

Flower Siwiw,. 

S50 

i't 

160 

KIpois. 

KxcurwulitH. 

150 

44 


Of thfH** examples perhaps the St. Austell fiowcr show should not be included, 
the large value of x* depending on the large number of peteons olM^ed. Tlie 
percentage of jet black liersons is in the theory 11'5 against lO-^ found, a difforcnce 
which realty does not neceasarily mesu more than some sliglit local divergence of 
type among those collected from flU directions of a country side to on event in the 
ueighbourhuod. 

The complnta 6gttres are distributed in the following manner. In alt £,'12 of 
Dr. lleddoe's observations have Ijoen analysed. The results ate divided inio tw<v 
sets, tlie large Uavna luid tlus country districts, arranged according tx> the value of 
^ and classi6ed in the adjoining table i -— 



0-1 

1 - 2 

1 

2—3 

1 

3 - 

1 

Tutah 

Tovrne 

a-- 


, 16 

12 

17 

IB 

63 

Country Difitricu 

■ 4 V 

... 

125 

, 21 

12 

11 

169 

Total 

mm .fi 

*.4 

141 

:33 

20 

29 

232 


It is to bn noticed at once tliat the towns show no grouping whicli speeially 
suggests that the law of distribution of hair colour has been uioie than approached. 
TliB country distrk ts, however, show that the law bos a very high prohabiLity. W itlJ 
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i^arti to dio towns, if aixiy-three trials were made at fandom the groiipuii; Been iu 
the table would artee. 


St* 


1 0 - ] 

t 

2-3 

3 - . 

Total. 

Actual 


i : 

.... 16 

12 

17 

“i 

!3 

63 

Theoretical 

* Mm 

...| 24'8 

i 

is-o 

1 

9-2 • 

3 

U‘0 

63 


The number of cases with high values of ie ttius exceaaive. or ibe factors 
miorfenng with the law ai« very considerable. With the comitr>' districts a qdie 
duioreDl reaQli is seen, Hci^ the oompArisou is na follows^ 



|o-, 

1-2 

2-3 ■ 3 _ 

1 

Total 

Aciiial . 

1 

12S 

1 

21 

12 1 11 

169 

Theoretical . 

66 'o 

40'4 

24‘4 37-T 

\ 

159 


la other worde, it ie in the very highest d%wee probable that the assumed law 
repniseats the real factor. The lai^gv number of small values of dsg aumresti 
that Dr. Beddoe’s figures represent Urge samples of the respective popidation^rom 
which they^ara drawn. It would thus seem tliat the eiplimation offered holds 
for the Bndsh Isles. The Continent provides yet another teat. Dr Beddtw made 

many ohsen-atioim in Genonny. Switzerland, July, and the lew Conn tries; m these 

VHTiaUon takes place from extreme lightness in the north to extreme darknew in 
the aoutlt Calculations have been made from many of Dr. Beddoo's ficurc* and 
th^ are given in the accompanying table. It is found that on the Continent the 
citiBs give a much better fit than in this country. In two cases, Meidelbere and 
Genoa, the divergence is extreme, but this out of the twen^-five cases tabulated is 
not a great number. Even Vienna, where 1,700 peraons were examined does not 
allow a great diveigenoo. Thia suggests that no factor such m the larm’ imin!™ 
tion of Irish into the BriiiKb citica enters into play into the coutiuontal towns It 
is tube noted again that, when pensanfa are considered, the fit is very good—in th 
words, free mating is more nearly obtained, Tho correspondence of Lt 
IS therefore very close, and as the percentage of Jet bluet varies from one to 
liie theory soflieieiitly ebstic. ^ 
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N'uaibWp 

PorcentagB of Jet 
BlukHair. 


AtiiuaL 

j TliedJteticMJ. 

Baael 

... 

AAA 


1 ■ ■ 

133 

1 3*7 

Srl 

•75 

Zurkh 


1 ■ ■ 


Am m 

143 

W 

5-2 

•05 

Reme 

1 14 

■ 1 1 

... 

m i4 

150 

W 

3-0 

•44 

Iluuc, TrunH mill 


- Akm 

123 


15D 

D26 

FrieflUod ... 


... 




■17 

40 

*42 

... 


MAA 

■ 

... 

150 


i-io 


|ieuaiiip 


MAr 

A if 


150 

34 

■61 

-30 

Eivuncli rf 


rn-m-* 

... 

^'PP 

150 

3-33 

238 

*03 

HeUdbflftt 


... 

•ii ■ 

.T 

!15 

3*0 

7116 

TCC^' 

Km 


m i-a 


... 

300 

0 

4D 

m 

ff. pcila&tit* 


4pP 

ii a 

.-. 

171 

M7 

l'S6 

^17 

Alx-lA-CbAp«lk 

..* 

-■PI 


■* 11^ 

300 

3117 


l'ft0 



+ *- 

2m 

3^ 

a’40 

1*04 

Diuuldorf peamntu 


i i-i 

... 

SOO 

IDO 

1-36 

•le 

T»v» pwuittt 

mmrn 


i !•■ 

... 

SSO 

4-2 

5-7 

44 

Berlia 




m*r 

300 

4^ 

5'3 

1*48 

DreBd«ii 

WAM 

... 



i50 

3^4 

3-& 1 

i 1*30 

Vienna 

TS-f! 


114 

a.. 

IpTOO 

4*07 

6't5 1 

^ 1*0 

Offuoa 




a .'. 

450 


1 27-4 


Florencft **. 


aPP 


a.. 

m 

24*0 


^ *73 

TiTOli 


... 



130 

43D 

! 47-4 

as 


... 

... 


... 

250 

5-2 

7D 

l-4fl 

p, IMUUEji 

... 

a.. 


..r! 

200 1 

4-3 

41 

Di7 






215 ' 

M'S 

84 

2*44 

Salerno and F«sto 



... 

254 

SS'S 

ST-e 1 

*2 

Tnrracinft and Ni 

iplei includ' 





mg ^oIa 

... 

... 


"1 

. 2S0 

1 

lOD 




I>1SCVS9I0N OF THE FaIS'HaIEEO PoBTTOJ; of the l*OPCnjlTroS. 

If jel hlack hair isegregates according to Mendel's law so does fair tiair. Black 
hair oa we have ahown is an imperfect dominant, the combinntian of a black 
element with a fair or medium element resulting in iWk and not jet black 
liair. The setuare root of tbe number of jet-bjack-haired persona when compared 
■with tbe square root of the total number of persons thus gives the proportion in tbe 
original population. In like manner the proportion of fair-baired persotiB in the 
original population maybe ascertaineil. One foot of importance here emeigeg. 
Fair hair and bine eyes are linked togather in the pure Teutonic race. In conee- 
qaenco tbe number of adults with fair hair should equal thoeo with blue eyes, as 
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both are rocosaivo to hair and eyes coiitaining pigment. Dr, Beddoe nnfcrrtniiately 
does not disttnguiah blue from light eyes, ao that dirout verification cannot Iw 
obtained. Some indirect verification cornea from Dr, Totdier’a pigmentation survey 
of the school children in Scotland, 

Children with blue eyes must esaontially be thoeo witbont any pignienL Some 
with slight pigmont will undoubtedly be inoluded, but also some grey bine eyes 
coutoming no pigment will 1b inoludod in the light olaas. In the ftdlowing table 
percentages of fair liair and blue eyea are given aa far as Ur, Boddoe'a and 
Dr. Touber^a statistics enable them to be asoartained. The groups of the former 
in the counties are added tpgeitier wtiero the observations swm sufficient^ and 
compared with the result of tlm school survey. The results are as follows:— 





Fair HaiwL* 

! 

' Blue Eyed.’ 

SlietUnd 

... 

... 

22'6 

25-8 

Orkney 

... 


174 

17*5 

Skye 



181 

10*4 

Wick 



16-6 

1 13*2 

Aberdeeu county 



17'5 

1685 

rr cily 

,,, 


17’ 

12*8 

Angua 

... 


16-5 

15-7 

Stirling town 

1 l-S 


19-3 

10‘7 

Perth town 



' 17-8 

122 

„ county 

-.P 


17-3 

100 

Ayr town 

... 


178 

17-0 

Edinbiif^tL Lowti 

... 


lfi'5 

15*11 

Const of Fife 

* * a 


Ifl'So 

14-6G 

Oftlashiel^ 

4 « * 


18'G 

15*5 

Peebles 



19-9 

4*3 (light eyes IS*©) 

JcdbuT^gli and Kelso 


ia-7 

30-7 

Selkirbsbire 

... 


21-6 

18-1 


The chief ftorreapondeuce is in county districts. Considering that tliirty years 
passed between the Burveys It is very good. Tlio towns form the chief eiceptions, 
Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen, Wick and Edinburgh. Peablee also falls here, but it is 
evident tliat tbs pcrwHinl equation of the obeerver is very different from that of 
his fellows; 4-3 per cenL of blue eyes being much too small, especially os tho 

■ Dr. Beditoe'f Reiftit o/ Sri/aiit, 

* 0/ fkouM IMoA CAiidmi, Tocher. 
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number of light eyes h given at 43 per cent. The tOYnis aflectCHl Imve all greitiy 
incTe^ised by hnmigration in the l^st thirty yeara, and this factor mxtat bo taken 
into aeeouiit, though it is not protwibly the whole explanatioru These figures may 
then bo taken as afiTortling confirmation of the general theori^ here set forth and 
lending support to the idea that a Mendelian analysis is [Kiasibte. 

Bed liair alone romaina to be CEonftiderod I uicline to the belief that red hair 
and medititn Imr ore ^inehow assoaiated, or in other words Utat red is a variety of 
meditun Imirn The evidence ia not very concliiaim When analysis is made of the 
population by the previous methoil dodefiuite retatioufihip can be mojcloout 1>e tween 
retl and mj other oolonr, hut all annlyais is vithited by the fact that many persons 
classed red aro a mixture of red and iDedium bo that the total original red element 
cannot be asoortaiued There ia a table, however, of the ooanection of Imir and 
ejTj colour given by Toclier {Bie^mdrika, voL vi, p. 224), which when rtJiUiced to 
percontagos is as follows 


Fmentayes &fpersoj$s q/ de^niit A/iiV ed&ur jumcsduy btm He. 



1 

1 Fair Hair* 

1 Red Hiir, 

U«dium 

Bail-, 

1 

Dnrk Hair, 

J^t Blftck 
Bair. 

Blue eyea 


mm. 

n-A 

ll^fl 

lOfi 

ri 

-7 

U^ht ey w 


+ t- ■ 

40-1 


s&a 

lT-4 

m 

Medmni eyeii 



uz 


aoii 

Sin 

21^ 

l>nrk eytfl ... 


... 

7‘4 

iB-n 

19-0 

4S‘a 

1 

TCK> 


When this table ia examined it is seen at once that the affinity between hair 
and cye$ ia very Biuiilar for red- anil meilium'baired persons, while that of peteons 
with fair, dark or jet black liair is quite divorae. Other points suggest thenmclves, 
such aij that the red area of Scotland is also more brachycephohe, etc,, but the 
difibtences iu these es^cc are not siifficiont to uiako any distinction of much value. 

This I fimi ia in accord with what Mr, J, Gruy^ has obtameiii by a quite 
different niothoiL Examining Imir with a tmtometer he has come to the canclneion 
tliat red hair is protiably evolved from iLark brown by converting a certain per¬ 
centage of its black pigment into orange pigment. 1 suggest, however, that it ia 
the IDedium pigment which suflbrs tJiis diange. 

It is now necessary to inquiie how far any of these original immigraiit races 
anrvive in tot^. Anthropologists are fond of aaBortiiig tliat in such and such a 
district types persist, 

I do not think tliat any type survives nnywhere. If ’we take the foar factors 
which have before been speeified. height, cephalic index, hair eolonr and eye colour, 
wc have thirty-six combinationSf so that iu one instanoe out of thirty-six a type will 
reappear* But that is merely as regards these four qualities ; every extra quality 

1 “A New InttmiDent for Detenmuing the CulcHif of tlie Eyea s&d Skin." by 

J. GmsTt ESCi MiJt% Aprih lOOB, 

TOL, XU. 


0 
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dem&ndod Qi&kes iho nuciber of persona [nsscasiug all, sniallor aad aiii&lter. ta 
addition as regank the whole of tho interunl ecoaotnv antliropology k silent, and 
to any for instnnco that a short, broad'befliled, )ncdliim*baued, anil incttiiuo-ovMl 
person is a luotnlier of the Alpine nwc is surely snperftctaL The best data on 
whiob to settle this question ate tiie asylum data reduced by Tocher 
voL v), I have sepamted from tliose tables ootubinutions of cUHoreitt types of 
hair and eyes and cowpareil ibeiu with the stature and cephalfc index. I find 
that no colour of bait and eyes either singly or iu comluuation lias n atotiito or a 
cephalic index difTenmt from the mean of the popuLaiiou. In other words all 
inhabitants of tlie Sootdsb asylums, who ore presttmaldy so far a amipt n yf 
Scottish, are "hopelesjtiaiign;Is " made up of iliverso elements derived ludiscrmin- 
ately from the races whieh originally peopled the klands. A eumiuary of the 
means of some instances are giveu in the foliow-ing table;— 


A 11 C.YTX AaTt,OM. 


Mean &tatur& inclm 

Meiui cepfmlie hidc?^ 

Medium liair aud mediimLc^eg 

07-5 + 'Se 

7699 

Medium hsiiv wid light eyes 

6T1 ± -2 

' 7G'9 

All inmuteB ... 

6G’8 + -J4 

1 

76 8 ± -13 


MoNTitusx Asvlujl 



3lean stature inches, 

Mean cephalic index. 

Fair hair nud lij^t eyes 

All inmates 

i 

66*7 

66-3 ± tl 

i 

77S 

78^ 4: ‘13 


Aw* SOOTLASl). 



Stature. 

Cephalic index ^ l 

Ihitio of lje.ad height to 
liead length. 

Fair liair and light eye« 

6o-3 

77*2 


Kod hair nud any eyea^ 

67*2 

77*4 

71*0 

Dark hair and dark eyet 

66'2 

77*6 

All Scotlaud 

1 

Goi) + '03 

77-6 + 03 

, 1 

76*3 + '03 


• EacH ooloar ef .p wm calrahtH wjBrtud.v «m1 ao diflerenw found. 
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It la thiifl at Quee evident that nn enlnur fif Ixair ot eye, either singly or in 
coinbinatiou, can l*e Uken as any guide of the meial constitution of any indivitiual 
For each dbtriet; the mean of that district for stature and head form is the tuesu 
of aU eksscii in the il strict T*or an anttiropologist to Ulk of the survival of 
is therefore to be a day behind the fair. There are only Itical inixtiiirea. Neither 
aBylum data nor observations oti eliildren are sn^cient to teat tUese+ 1% iSi however^ 
inLeresting to compare the asylnm Btatiatics of cephalic index with tlioRe of 
Dr, Beddoe eis aoalvBed iu this jiaiieri As the medium race was otiginally the most 
itjuuddicaded* districts in which it siu vivee to the greatest extent should still 
be the most broad-headed, and that b to some extent tJie caso. Thus Argj'lbhire 
with a cepliaUc index of Tti'o has a proportion of its population of 3d i>er cent, derivcil 
fTOiii the fciuud'beaded Eaeo, while the north-east with a ceplialic index of 7S'5 haa a 
proportion of 42 ^>cr cent. The other districts como l^etwecn without regard to 
order. This, ho^vover, b open to great fallacy. Many luigrationfl hiu+o taken place 
in the islands^ and, as we have s^u^ rapid dbsociatiou of hi^i foim and stature may 
take place. 

After these ob^^on^tbne there ^Imnld be little difficulty in do ter mining the 
prohibiUty of the methods uppLbd. It would seem that Dr, Beddiw's statistiiss are 

comparable among thciuselveB \ aiid^ in addltieu, it appears must probable that 
ilitt categories he lias adopted ivpteseut real dlflerenceB^iii other wortla tluit he has 
by direct observation made en nnconscious ileudeliMi aualyaisv Sneb a finding 
dcmanik tliat llr, Beddoe be given Llie credit due U> rare ivowera of observation^ 

1 append a complete analysis of Dr. Beddoe's observations for Scotland^ witli a 
few exccptiuiiB such as Glasgow wbem ihc miiul^eta are very auiall and some other 
places where the total pet^n 9 olisierved are under 100. Some aub-distmts liave 
also been ousitted wdiere the total for a lai^r district includes them. If. bowover^ 
two adjacent r«giujia when grouiied together do not satisfy the criterion w hen one 
alone satisties it^ both results are given. Cumrie and St, Fillans^ numbers 3^1 and 
40, show tlm^. It ]a anindicatiou of want of free iiiMTiage, 


Few Ftjmiirkfl arc necessary on the Ublu. Eemarkahly little di(Terence cxisU 
l>ctween tlie highlander and the lowlandor. The land of the nLOuntain and the 
flood is thus made more r^ponaible for the psychical difTerences of the highlander 
and the bwlander than the dilTereiEceof race origin. Early environment lelb more 
than lineage m deterniinlng the iiienyil aspect towards the universe. As might be 
exjieetcd, tlie lititibem islaiida and the coast of Berwickslurc show n large propf>rtion 
of the Teutonic nmea.uud some of the inland highland valleye of the Moditerraiieon 
mcesi. The differences in the latter raiqpi ft^im 15 to 30 i>cr cent., hni tiowliere 
is there any indication that any ktgc tract of country is fundamentally ililTcicnt 
from the average of the cuuntrj' as a whak, 
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Aipiiu 

1 Bitce. 
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1 
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<1 

29 
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In vwary, Glen Amy ^ Clndldi 
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Ajrr, imaket day, Imlf 
country folk 
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No. 

Diitrjct* 

Xov of Ob- 
aoTvatlnnv^ 

Ti^iiteEkLc 

Alpiho 

JKdcCi 

1 

A* 



1 (fl) 

1 m 


IH 

Afetti. 

totnl 


4813 

1 

39-0 

12-4 

12*8 

<i 


E;rflinowthi uUi*r tliiui 

fiahers ip,, «+« 

100 

521> 

30^ 

17-1 

2ao 

<1 

m 


100 

4ii> 

33-5 

18-5 

18^7 

<i 

sa 

DiiiWp Cbininiilr^ md the 
3fenie^ nwtl^ iwentiti^ 

tK> 
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30-4 

11-8 
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<1 

100 
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<1 
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11^ 
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<i 
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m 
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3T'8 
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15^ 

<1 

107 

Merrw?k Y]'heg« .^pi 
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42^ 

38-1 

}&D 

15-8 

<1 
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im 

4313 

38*7 

17-7 

14-4 

<1 

]]D 

Kfilao and Jedburgh, UptAi,.. 

200 

43^ 

39-4 

n-4 

12-f 

m 

III 

iLiirJekf town 

lao 

44^4 

38-7 

10^ 

11-8 

383 

m 

Bhwk'ki l«4U Bal?t 
and |M^3U«4iU 

100 
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381> 
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17-3 

<i 
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BnlewAtrr, Ji^Iwater aitd 
U|i. liddflodAk^ p«Aaanii | 


46U 
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14D 

16-8 

<t 

no 
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lfi-3 

17D 

■4,1 
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43*5 ' 

42-2 

14^ 

13D 

■12 


Total Eakdalo and Lower 
Auimiidide... 

m 

40U 

431.) 

tl-0 

8D 

1-63 


Kotk.— Ab far aB my (»ljservatiotw go at there is b distinct chetuic&l 

diiTcrenoe between the pigments of toil and medium hair as compared with jet 
black. Tlie piginents of the former seem ^ly soluble in a two per vmt solution 
of caustic flodn, wliik that of the latter resists this reagent I intend writing more 
dehnitely on this subject later on. 
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NOTES ON THE YEZTOfS, 

By W. R Heakd. 

IjflBODtfCnOS. 

^ Ettb is knowtt of tlie religion andctwtoms of tho Ye«dtA.or DoYil.WorsJHppers, 

nnt, 0h->rt^nKB of the accompan^ 

v^lyes upon their publication in the hope that they may eontam eome 
thing of interest to Onentoliute and atudenta of folfc-low. Maoh of* the infoma* 
ion ero set dotra will t» found to ho moonEietont with tliat rapphed hy other 
^tom on the euhjech In this mspoct, however, he does not atLd alLTr 
judging by such literntom as ho has had aoeess to there exists a eingnUr bok of 
nanimitym the wntmga of various ^thoriiice, which wiU not he strpriBmg to 
those who have attempted to gather information from native soumea. wtolh ^ 
often eiasperatUigly contradictory. 

The bulk of the infoniiation hero provided was obtained from Mr Thomas 

Muge^iteluan, for many years Bwgoraan of H.M/e Vice-Consulate at Hiarbekir 

His i^dhood was pa^ m the large vilbgo of Eeilvan on the Tigris, which 

Ct,™au. ««gl.bo,„,^d MMIogeMUdu.. 

servant employed m his family rj«t he gained occeaa as a cliild to thJ' ^ 

of the ^Is. so jealously gnaok^I^^^ g to beZl"^ 

man a legs, where ha romatoed unobserved in the orowd “tween the 

.be v^.hr/,r 5 ;:;^re,r.rr,“^;ua^r“”" 

. ^.e, ^ i, tolii„ „i,k th,;, .in ™ hilS ^ 

whilst accompanying a succoBiiion of British Consular Oflicora on tl ^ 
l.e h« l»eo™, «pe„ u. ^ 

inlies amongst whom ha lias encamped, in the course of h' • *'attve 

treveUed over nearly the whole of the Turkish JCurdists “ he has 

particular Mosul and Sinjnr, the great Yeridi strwigliold ^ 

The present writer's experience of Ute Yerfdii! r -. j 
inhabiting the district of Miirdli. to X. Mesoriotalis. W. t^A ‘t 
Arab drew and acarcely to l« distinguished outwardly ‘hem wearing 

KiltcIb of that region* ^ ^emi-nomad 

The .pellieg of n«e« „d ^ ^ ^ 
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utiAcfjuaiutetl with the Keriuanj dialectj and, poaeiblo, the Turkish pronua- 
ciation has iieen adhered to. 

Various theories have been put forward wgarding the origin of the Teddis. 
but the riddle maj be regnrded ns still unsolved. Some travellers have obsen^ed in 
them dietinctivo racial ci^racterislics, but to cany cosviction their reaeaiches would 
entail a careful study of all the re^idi tribes from Erivun to Mosul, which Iiaa 
probably never yet been imdertalien, Tliat their language a the Kermanj iliuleot 
of Kurdish would seem to point to their Kurdish origin, but lauguage and religion 
are in no way sure guides to nice origin in Eastern Asia Minor. 

Theii religion bears n certain fundamental resem bianco to the Shaman ism of 
certain Altaian tribes and the Devil^woraiiip of the Kazaks and Kara-Kirgliiz. 
The former worship Erlik, tlie God of Evil, whom though banished by Kaira ^n. 
the (.5od of Good, they seek to propitiate. The latter, though outwnrdly professing 
b* 1^ Sunnis, are in reality Shamontsts, and venerate the Uevil, vet recognize the 
of Kliud^, a benign (loitv. 

In Kliodu-QaTij of ibo we nscogniaio Onniizd sind 

Ahriiiiati the Good and Evil Principles of Iranian mythologj'. Though oolourid to 
a certain extent with Duaiisiij, Yczldiani iu practice means to its followers the cult 
of the Evil Principle, the Eemgn Deity being respectfully relegated to a nebulous 
background, where he reigns supreme but nloof, until ilie bat day. The Daiiii* 
urge, known by the iiuaint title of Malik-i-Tawib (tlio Peacock King), exereisesa 
far inoru direct and potent inltueueo upon the destinies of tnsiikind. of whom lie is 
the twin creator, and is to be prepitiated accordingly. 

Compared with tho KvangnlieuI ccneeptfon of the Evil One, who is regarded as 
wholly subortlinate to God, the r&le nssigned to Satiui is here When to lie proniinent 
to the extent of olnujet ecliiHing the Peraonality of the Supreme Deity, though it 
is admitted tliut lite de\'il was hurled down from heaven by an outraged God 
luconsisteuctcs are. however, ratiior the rule than the exception in the Yezidi 
religioD. 

As for tho tradition of the Creation. Hie Deluge and the Judgmeut to come, 
they api>ear to Le burrowed from Biblical sources, though overlaid with a mass of 
propusteroua fable. 

Few races, in a region wliere oppression has been the lot of Gte weaker since 
lime immemorial, have had to endure greater persecution than the YezidU, who are 
still rej^anled os a people beyond the pule, witlmut a book, accursed idobtera. 

It is pleasant to remeiuber that British influtnee lius more than once been 
exerted on behalf of these victims of ^lohLunmedan potsecution, tiotablj' by l.ayarrl, 
who saw something of tlie tyratiL Bcdrkban Bey's nitlileaa slaughter of the YezIdisI 
and who earued their unbounded gmiitude by hie exertious on their behalf. 
Again, in more recent times the British Embassy Iniorvened to stop the excesses 
of Earner lYehbi Tafllia, who wrought havoc amongst tlie Yezidiaof Shdkhau and 
Binjar. and it was at the instance of our Embassy tlmt Shdkh Ali Bey 
restored to his people in 180S. 


was 
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Whilst wfraimng any attempt to pmaelytiisc. th« YorJiJia liave dnnK to 
their Iwrren fojth with fl tenacity ^hnt escitea oar wiinimtion. mnl all attempts at 
neir forcible ooavon^ioii have jiroved tuwnooesijfuL 

It waa rewatly reported, however, tliat a movement had atarted amcmimt tJie 
Yeaihs for embnwiiig Cfanstinnity. Imt to which piuticnkr Church overtnrea wore 
rnmle and how genera] the inwetnent may t«, ia unJuiown to tlic present writer 

f . ‘ ^ “"S i" iipiritiial 

impiration phdoaophio ileptL, and in short in all that ahould go to atkaet a 

foUowing of fervent devoteee Ikm yezldiem. ^fo inapiriog example of a great 
Fimnder te there to confirm the faith of waverem; n. Holy Book acressmo te the 
mdtitnde ! and aocoiTeof Mored law. eri«to to hind together the fabric of their 
Ihe mmiatete of theii* faith are nlmost an ignorant as their flock A 
nide enddon, m dl that they have to remind them of the sinister Being they worship 
ye men ^vo been found to die and softer torment for end. a fai/as thir^ud S 
their uumivre are ehmnkci to-day it is duo not to aposti.^- bnt to the swo^i 
On^iM—^^o oertitin tradition exists aa to the ormq of the VezrdifL Ti. 
V4ri0ii.ly tnai iWr from ilm iff v,a,l fro,„ 

l^d.« mint, . 0.1 from Urn Mpl« of SIkHIi 'Adi, who* itriim i> .till . 

phM. of pilgnmiB, lor tl« YeddU. ThL, .brio. h„ |«„ ^ ‘ 

IwiiOT ciin .^.0 (yMtormii) Chon*/ami It b, reconW io tlii clirooitloo of Urn 
N.«tonon« thw . oa-mio 'Ad,,. .,.„ok in tlio fctorm omoworr of moob fa 

3:rbt irdii%TS'zr:‘ 

v-it .„d,o„„d..i tbeirroiisioo. 

impereounted the famous Mtwlim Sheikh of that name whom the Vei r 
the foimder of tlieir religion.* 

Tfio YesKiis who have kept theii- religion are known ae “Omem 
(foUoirere of Vexi or Vcki). They reLo^T 

mmelyp those of the Yo^Tdia, Jews, Chmtiaus and Mobiaimednns. 

nUo the existence of other colts, such as those of fire, the cow etc 1^7' 
J/i/ffk. together with the foilowere of the latter eulta. sliall risa m' i* 'i ^ f ^ 
be judged by Gotl, whilst the rest of mankind shall he destroyed ^ ^ 

^me VeriilM klfeve tlmi they arc not tlm children of Akdain in 
^ other peoples. Per one day Adam spat and his spittle ! 

^™.^;«ddi. oro dmooodml Hoooo .hop HoUo, fa u,« pro*. 

Aoolbor rorti.. ..bo,, oooorifag ^ ro„ol A.lm„ 

(SL r}iJiiJil]|«Ei«)L ^ to itir 4(ldaf 

dm. >■ F.fa% 0, fa, ...fa, 

S oury., Jiif jD/oMp /jrtwkHt 
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alone, and not of Atlaiii aiul Eve, Ono tU}’ Adiiiu and Eve were tliuj^uiing na to 
whetlior tlieir cbijdren wore bom of their father or their luothcr. The Angel 
Qaliriot thorenpon itofleendeil, oiiil Ciiking o ilrop of blood from eaoli of their fore- 
hfiadit, phicot tlieiti in twO' jatv. In ennrae of litnc tlio bloix] of Atloui prodiiciKl a 
hoy, whereas fioin that of Eve corae forth fifoa and noxious iAsecU, and thus the 
question was decided. Tliis son wjs known as Slteliid Duriianied Juyar, or son of 
the jar, fmni whom the YesTdis are doevoiicleii. 

Tlie Veztdiflor Siiyiir rokto ilint KingAhah, Nohuchadnomr, Ahnanonisaiui 
Agricalos (nit) wuru V'ezfdis. 

l^raviously to the titne of Yexld, the Vezldis wore known as Wotnhiyiiti* or 
diuilbte. (t won only after the reign of the Khidif that they bcetune known sb 
Y otiiiiis, V'exld is regarded as the i>evil [»ersonifie<l; he Ajqwana) on oarih uneo 
more in the fomt of Slietkh 'Adi, setroil the Christian Chnich of laiJesh and 
converted it into a Kaaba for ilia fotlotvors. 

S/tfUk 'Adi,— Sheikh 'Adi, snniaiaed Sherf-e<Ul>ij) Ahnl-Faxull, appears to 
have |«eii a Muslim saint tniieh venerated in the sixth century of the Hijra, who 
belonged to the ^flti sect. ITis genealogy is given as sou of Mi^rofir, son of Isniarl, 
son of Marwini, son of Hassan, son of ]darwun, HJetnl Xeniry traces his unoeatry 
for ten generations further hack, but regnrds tho genealogy aa purely mythica!. 

The Sheikh is said to have been Iwtu at Beiti Fiir, near Jkalhck in Code 
Syria, and to tiavo aetllml in HekkJari, tiie moderji Bhotklian district (not the 
Hckkiaii, south of Van), where he establisliod hinieclf on Momit Latesh and huilL 
a Tokkd. whero ho collected a following of "ilurlds*' fdisd|ik<s). His death is 
given about thu year 555 of the Hijra. Hention is mndo of him hy the Arab 
historians Mujhir-cd-dtu AlHlnrTaiinian cl Kuiiiert, Thu Klialikon und thifla ifchebL 
According to a Yesidi tradition, Sheikti 'Adi went to ^K-cca with Blieikh 
Alulitl Endev el (.fflani, where he remaineil four ycaiu. During his absence tho 
llovil appeared to his fotlowera In the likeness of the Sheikh and tuBtrUcltsl them iu 
their religion. After Ids departure Sheikh 'Adi returned, hut tlic Vozfdis refused 
to acknowledge him, saying that the real Shoikh was now in heaven. So they 
slew him and hurled him, Tlic Devil appoared once muro ami told tliom of tlieir 
error, after which they built for him the shrine, which ofterwartls licoatne the chief 
place of pilgriiiiago for tho YcrTJieL It is poaaihlc ilmt the real inipersonator may 
have been the renegade Clwldean monk already menlioniHl. 

According to another Yezldi umlitian Sheikh'Adi fled from the neighbonrhoed 
of Mosul before the Tartar invasion of King Atglifln, intending to take refuge at 
Aleppo, Imt oil the road thitlier he ivim eaptured by tho men of Siojar, who 
revered him as a holy man , neiuing him Xebi, and aftcrwanls Sheikh'Adi. On his 
return to his country ho died and was hnried on the top of Mount Tn'” rh 

/?«ri>ratni ieb'e/*. —Whilst the Yertdis believe in two principal deities personi¬ 
fying good and evil, they also recoguizo other divinities in the persons of various 
holy m en si nee transIutcHl to a liJgtier epherc, 

' Djehd Koury, Le itiafilt Dteu. 
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The God of Good, known na Kliodd Qanj, ia aokuowlcdged os the Supreme 
Deity, the Creator of the visible and invisible world. He is the Frinco, the Master, 
the Creator. Inferior only to him is tlio God of Evil, known os Mnlik-i-TswAs (the 
"Peacock God”). Khodi Qanj. being wroth with Malik-i-TawOs. hurled him 
down from Dunya-jor, the tcgaon where God alone dwells, and gave him authority 
over oU evil, 

Some Yesfdis maiouia that all power in heaven is in the hand of Khod^ 
Qaiy, and on earth in the hand of Maliti-ThwiiB. 

The Iattcr‘8 punUhiiieot is to last 7,000 years, after which he shall make his 
peace with Khode Qaiy, and sit beaido him on the Throne, He is to ho a 
Mediator for his people with the God of Good, even oa Christ for the Christistus, 
Mohammed for Islam and Moses for Israel, 

ilfinor dcitiee .—Of the seven minor dottiest— 

Mnlik-i-TawOs b oliief. 

Tlie second is Sheikh 'AdL 
Tlie third is YozTd-ibn-MiiiiwialL 
The fourth is Sheikh Shema 
The fifth is Malik Fakiircd<lia, 

The sixth and seventh are unknown to the present w'riter. 

According to tbe (sacrwl book) cneli of the seven deities Is to rnle the 

world for 10.(KM> jneant Tlia Teitdis believe that they ure atUl under the reign of 
who has mlod fot 6^000 ymrs. 

The last rfffly,^ln the presence of the gods of Good and Evil, at the last day. 
the deeds of men shall be weighed in tie scales, niid joilgment meted out. In 
that day the sun, which is in the Seventh Ileaveo, shall fail to tlw Fourth, and the 
earth ehall liecome exceeding hot. Tlien slmll the aTcliangel Ismfii blow with hia 
trumpet, nnd iuimediately all men sliaU die and the eartii shall bo conaumed with 
fire. After this the archangel Mikhail shall Bend rain on the earth, and thereby 
the seed which b in men's “ Tails,'* and which is immortal, shaU become soft and 
bones, flesb and hair shidl form and take shape in tbe image of those who have 
dittl, Tlien Dnifil shall blow with hb Lrmiipet a second time, and the dead ehaU 
be raised and go to JfasAnr, the .Tudgiuent Fhico. to be judged. Each aoul ahall Iw 
letl to the Judgment Seat by an angel bearing a stMT AWreri), Every time 
a stuff touches a “soul luKiy,' it becomes strengthened and immortal. On either 
mdo of God slmU ho set an oil-iamp. Tiio souls of the good shall enter into the oil- 
lamp on the right «de,aBa those of Uie wicked into the lamp on the bft 

According to another tradition, the resurrection b to take place on the ton of 
Mount Lalesh. where Sheikh *Adi shaU coUcct the souls of all Yeitidis in a tub 
which ho shall iHHir on hb head. After he shall have passed the Gate of Heaven 
no ahal] haTe (.be right qciestioii hitiL ' 

Teadi. e, embin, ^ief »|tb ,( . 

<U dmmtr, ot Bod. t!» Croitor, tlio, «,?, ■' Freni dm to loot Ho i. olooo 

He eats not, neither docs he sleep, Kate and witness b He " ^ 
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Hie names axB 3p0O3, of whieh the atigels know 2,000. Tim reat are known to 
none. The YezTdifi swear by the 3,003 names of God. 

The nine (trcMnyels. —^Therc ore nine arxrhangcls known to the Yezidie ;— 

1. Jibrait^ who bears the Word of God to propbeU and believers. 

± AzraeU the archangel of death. 

3^ Mikhail, w'ho brings rain and snovr, wind and liail 

4 Ismfih ^ho atanda in the presence of God, and annunnee^ his mc^^ages 

by blowing with the trumpet. 

5 and d I^ekiar and Nukii^ who come to exaniitio moo's souls at their 

death. 

7. SheoikhMl 

8. Dardaih 

0. AiazeL 

At the judgment {Bia^ar-u-Mahtt/ier) the aouk of men and of women are of 
one lu heaven there is no marriage, for In the presence of Goil there is only 
holineaa," 

TA^ ereitti&n ,—Of the creation, some Yerldia relate that God created lu His 
induite wisdom a jewel ajid also a bird, known as Atfer, and placed the jewel on 
the Irtick of this bird For 40,000 yearn the Spirit of God brooded upon this 
jeweL^ 

Then on seven successive days He created the archangels. 

On the first day (Fc^cTn) He created .lUa^cel, who is ]^Ialik^i*Tawik, 
Slid appointed him Chief of oH the Angela 

On the second day Hardaih whose incarnation was Sheikh Hussaik 
(Uassan Bassri 7 ) 

On the third day IsrafiJ, whose incarnation was Sheikh Shenis. 

On the fourth day Mikhail, whose incamation Shoikh Abubekr^ 

On the fifth day laraLl (7)p whose incariiatinu wae SaJjetldin. 

On the sixth day Shemkhail, whose incarnation was Nanniddlii^ 

On the seventh day ^Turall. 

It will be noticed that the above archangels do not correapond with tbo aeven 
previously mcntiontHl Both liata are given for what they may be worth. 

Nest ill order Ood created the seven heavens, tha earth, the snii and the 
moon. On the complutioti of this work God deace ndad oucu more upon the Jewel 
and cried aloud, wheroni>oii it bruketi into seven pieces, and from it came forth 
the seas and oceaiiB. At this time the earth was round or cimdar, but God sent 
Jibttiil ill the sliape of a bird and commaaded Idm to mate it square and fix it fast 
in its place. 

Thereafter God created a fillip rnicl rested in it 30,000 yeais, after winch ho %r 
come and dwelt upon the top of Mount Lslcsh. Tiien God cried to earth and the 
seas and oceans tuoied to ka and earth began to quake. Next He commanded 

* vttfiHioii in thjit (lod wmlked tipdij tliB face of the waters holding a great jeweh 

which he threw Id to the wat^r, und from it the «aKli wui formed 
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Jibt:ul to bring two pieces of tlie jewel. One he placed under the earth and of the 
otlier iie miido tlie gate of Ijeaven,* Then lie fixed the sun und moon in their 
pboes and made the stars from small pieces of the jewel and bung them up in the 
vault of heaven. 

Next he cr^ited trees and vegetaliwa, the mountains and bills to adorn the 
earth, end set the heaven above the earth. 

tind then spoke to the angels and said, " I am going to create Adam and Eve, 
and I will call them men, and from them shall come ii^bahir the son of Jahir, and 
&oin them ahull come the naliou of Ararel (if,, the Tozidis), Gwl then entered 
Jerusalem (fie) and onier to Jilmsil to tiring airth from the four (luarters of 
the world, Jibrail brouglit earth, wind, lire and water, and into these four elements 
God breathed his spirit and power and frnti) thnui created Atlatn. 

Jihra'il set Adam to dwell in Eden (Ferdaiis)^ and told him that he might eat 
iiU tilings save eom After one Inmdred rears Maiik-i>Tuvv ^3 asked God how 
Adam was to have children, and where was his inheritiuice. God lumle answer, 
" 1 leave that in thy hoiiA Lto thou as thou w-jU.” Then Malik-i-Tawhs came to 
Eden and asked of Adam whether he had eaten com. And Ailum add, “ No, God 
hiitli forbidden me to eat It" " Eflt it “ said Slalik-i^'i'nwfiz," and it will be good for 
thee.” He ilid so, and lus stomach became swollen. Then God gave onlor to 
Jibnul, who Game nud took a lione from Adam's left side, and of it Ho made 
Eve, 

Thf A rJt,—Auinngst the inaiir places where the ark U said to liave come to 
rest is the Vezldi ^lountotn of Sinjax (also Shiugar or Shengalk The rock made u 
hole in llic ark, wlipreupou Noah cried " (the teeth of the luountaiu 

tmiihle us).* A snake darted into the hole, which was then dtiaed up. Aftor- 
wanls the snake began to bring forth young, and was huntt by Noah, and ita aslica 
boeame flea-s (this truditiou is also current nmoiig MualiuiB in KurdistanjL 

A mined tower is mill shown on Sinjar, which is held to bo the remains of the 
Tower of Baliel, whence the nations were dispeTseJ, 

After the dehigC of Noah there was a eecoud ilnod, leaving no man alive but 
Jlttlik Salem, who liegau a fresh geiiBration. 

TAc &vai ^tnjidis .—Tliere are seven (lit, banuera) or clans of the 

Yeztdis distributed as follow^'; 

1. Sheikhan (in Mosul district). 

2. Sinftf (Mount Sinjar). 

a. 

4. Khtttii (S.E. of MilrdLi and around lied van in J)ial«kir). 

5. JSgoii (E. of the conlliience of the Tigris ami Balvt'an Sa in the 

Sbamakb district), 

» Aiwllair traditiun iTfljit«i tlint in the hegiujung all the world wu water, which *oUi)i&ed 
null liMwiue earth ; ond the vapour of the water awsatliug foruiccl the ek,v. 

* Firitaue. 

• It le not etatc’d iu wl»t laugiiat'e ihii te euppoKi! to be.—W. B. H. 
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6. Ilitu-cri (S. aiicl ’W, of JeKireli-ibn-Oniw oti tbe Tigria). 

T. {in Trana-Caucasia). 

fficrt/rrJty.—TUe YozIiUa have no Cantial Euoloaiflalicd Auiliority, 
looogtiized !>)• tlie TurkiaJi Government* Htnl Itiok for sptiitnnl guidon ee to their 
Chiefa mid Holy men, of whom tiieni nr« various esstes anti sects, Bulwrdinato to a 
pcraonnge known as the “ Ikliliai-i-Metgll4/’ who at present coiobinca the functions 
of religious and civil chief. 

The highest cnate is Lluvt of the Mrs or Princes, who are the suppose^l liiieol 
descendants of Vestid. Tliey Jiiay Iw compared to the Muslim Setfifids. 

Next (Kano the SAeUchg, who ate tbo ebiefs of tiio Satgaks. This office does not 
appear ti* l« hereditmy. A Shetkli may neU n place in heaven to a Y’ezTdi. 

The Slteikli in charge of the Sheikh ‘Adi Shrine b licUl in nntcli honour. He 
weura a brncelel of Gnmel-hair as a badge t^f diatinctioii. 

Tile MuUfihg teach the secrets of their religion, and preeerve the bistgrj-, 
tmditiutia and poetry of their race. 

The " QinptUf" are those who uiherii the snered office of prcedier. This sect 
firigitiatefl ui Ua’afihika and iVaain^ viilngea near Mostd, mid has ainee Bpreail over 
the seven Siinjaks. So otlujr persone me allowed to usurp their name and functions. 
Tlie Quw'uls travel about uloiie or in company, tearing the Hags of their Sanjakfl 
and the “ Tawiis-KuEliia,’'* and journey from village to village acconipanied hy 
armed folio were. 

Tlicy sing and play u|khi the TamhdT, Oad/ anrf Ztttna (dram and pijie), and 
iwrfomi secret rile* in llie villages which they vbiL They oLso elollie and pray 
for the dead. 

The J*iVj aie a class endowed with vnriooa sacerdotal functions, Hiey Gx the 
da)‘s of fasts, officiate at ocruiu oeremouicn, such as betrothabi, jnarriagea, etc,, and 
decide as to the oiunments, etc,, which may he wore. 

The A'iwcArXvf are a liotwlilary sect, some of whom tend the shriiio of Sheikh 
‘Adi, whilst otlicre serve Sheikh Ali, their religions chief* Tliey are aim foimd in 
other S Buj flka At titiiea tboy Iwtxjliio poiaessad by the dovii, and prophesy. They 
alsu have the ixiwer of making inen, sec Pttnuliae (.fVri/^tM). 

Lastly, tuny bo lueiitioiied the FaqiTs who tend the shrine of Sheikh *Adi. 
Thev servo in liatchos of ten every week, though more mny lie caltcd upon for 
service, llic office is lieretliLury. They are (icrmitted to marry, anil inhabit other 
Sanjuka The Faifira nmst fust 80 days (eating food only once in tho 24 houTa), 
40 tlays in summer and 40 in winter, Whilst fasting they must sleep upon grass 
mattiessca. Others ore waiulorilig tnetidicaufs, who live upon alms. Tliey uIeo 
instruct chiklreii in dancing and singing. 

Every Sanjak is eutitleil to a Mnllali, Kieucliek and Faqtr. 

The Y'ezTdis acknowledge two hereditary Chiefs, reUgious and civil, who are 

*■ Little bnuB image# of MaUk-M'awO* m the eliatw of a |>f«eoek, Miiil m lie blind of luia 
«ye. Tlirite are humIe only in thi: Moskov Sanjak. One eeen by Uad^iT obnjUBnal of a rwla 
cfHgj of a innl, mofv like a parrot tlinn a iteacocit, potebed on a tall bmu muilleotick. 
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recognized ds supremo By the Sheikhs of each Satijak- They come of a family 
known m the mia-Ckvl-IiisS (family of tlie Desei^ Beys). The roligions head is 
the Kienehek Sheikh Ali Beg (called the Ikhtvtr-i~M«r34), who dwells in Ba’odr^, 
Esaia, or Berfifldogk (?) villagea. All the seeta take their orders ftotn him, anil he 
is aupteme in matters spirituaL 

The (nvil head,, who boa even greater authority than tlie above, was Sheikh 
Mirita Beg, his elder brother, whose seat was at Ba'adrd, until hia death some yrars 
Bgo. Ali Beg has asstuned his funcUona uadi such a time as his younger brother 
Badih Beg. or one of Mitza’a sons, shall succeed him. 

Tlie two Sheikhs hold the title of Jftr-i-jS&tfit/wa,''* and the Sheikhs of the 
seven Sanjaka are appointed by them. They ate not permitted to enter other 
Sniijaks except in case of war, or in order to settle diasenaions amongst ilie Yezldis. 

TlieTe is a hereditary nohlo caste known as After tlia Mlr-i-Shttkhait 

they are h^ld in greatest honour amongst the Yezidis, Their daughtena intermany 
with the nudes of the 

On the death of a ho is succeeded hy a son born from a 

PeMimr woman, in default of whom be is succeeded by his brother. 

Sfcnt The Qawdls as tiiey journey from village to village perfoitn 

certain secret rites and ceremonies, from w’hich outsiders ate rigorously cxcliidetl. 

On approaching h village they beat the drum, and tlic villagers at the sound 
Imaten forth to meet them and conduct them to the village, where they become the 
guests of the “ I'ir," After they have partaken of refreshment the people are 
pcmiittecl to come ond kiss their bands. 

Before beginning the mystic rites, the officiating Qa^val calls for a large tin 
dish or ** Teeht,^ more than half fllletl with water. In this is placed the brazen 
image of Ifalik-i-Tawhs. which is then covered with fine silk kerchiefs. The 
Qawula meanwhile begin to sing, soiuctimes in unison, sometiuiea in solo, to the 
acemnpaniment of the Tamhhr, Dahl and Zurna. Tiieir imnge are both religious 
and profane. Tliey of love and war, of the heroes of tlie past, of nature, of 
the lessons convoyed by their religion, and whilst Uiey sing the oldest Qiiwjii, who 
preeidca over the ceremonies, 1»couies inspired. He foaius at tlm mouth, and 
believes himself to be in the land only seen in dreams, where dwell the gods and 
the priests, who Ijued ineetvse to the gods. He becomes imsBessed and talks with 
Maiik-i'TawQs, and then suddenly falls into a trance. .At thia moment the music 
ceases, and tlie Qawii] remains iriseiiaihle for same fifteen or twenty [oinutea. 
Sotneone now begins W pipe very softly, and the Qawiil appnrciitly comes to life 
for ft moment, for he give* orders that auy non-YezItli who may be present is to be 
turned out. otherwise Malikd-Tawiis will not cuter into the bird. On -being 
reassured on this point be again bcoctnes possessed, and hs utters words in rhyme 
and slugs to the accompanimeiit of soft music, imtil hie head droops down near the 
peacock. Then follows a dead silence. All the Yeridis crouch down and gaze at 
the Qivw&l nud the imago before him. 

‘ Bjelsl Nory giv« the word on Mir-i^VmerOt vrhiob is perhaps correct. 
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Presently a slight cenimcttion b seen in ihe water and a soft vdw b heard, 
whereat the t^awfil comes to his senBca and tells tlic people that Malik-i-Tnwfis 
has entoie<l inr« the bird from the water. He then (luesttoiia the fowl, which 
leplifls, ftometiines uttering prophecioa. ’When Malik-i-Tawfls inis said all tliat he 
has got to say, tlie tjawaj places tlie pcuciwk on a pedestal and each man kneeU 
and kisaca it, placing his gift before the (JawiiL Then follow mnaic and doneing, 
and tlie peacock is also made to " dance.'’ Finally, all dispci-s© to their houses 
after kissing tlie hands of the tJawiilH, 

These individiuds thus acquire conaideraWe wealth froio the credulous folk, 
who bring them gifts of money and cloUdiig, atti. All that is given, Imwever, they 
lutist lay before the Mlr-i-Sheikhan, who, after taking l»is stiure, leaves tho 
reimitti*i<Er to tbe 

Many give their new clothes to the latter to wear for two monUifl, which 
iiiakcB them sunctitie*!. TIiub ibc Qawwls arc always provided witJi new clothes. 

The Faqirs wear long black shirts of gcmta-hair and while trousers, and roimd 
their necks they lie « red string, known as tho A'kcrfru-i-SkeikA Tliey too- 

may Ireat other Yezidis, who must not retaliate so long as they weai* the A7*rrAvr, 
under pain of death. It is said, however, that if a YcrHi becomes eurascHl and 
tears off the Faciir’a Klttrl:a he may strike the wearer without incurring any 

penalty, . n , » 

The Dec'll is believed aometimes to show himself to n spectaUy favouretf 

Qnwrd, and in places where he hiis thus apiieared shrines are built, which are 
knouT^ as ShiilML Tlie YezTdis place hunpa before tliese shrines every Tuealay and 

Thursdav evening iu honour of Halik-i-Tawfia. 

fdrfA-Infanta after birUi are placed for three days in a sieve, and 

during this period they must not lie left alone. 'ITiey must be Uthed or apiiukleil 
with water from the p^l of Sheikh ’Adi. which is kept in dll Veztdi honscs. Tins 
water may be used repeatedly for sueJj pi^aes. t'liildron iinbuptbed in thift 

luanncT art* called utitdean. All nudes aro oircumeized. 

JirirfrfftKf.—The foraialilies uljeerveJ at betrotiud are the same oe those eurreut 
among the Kurds. Tlie father or neai«st male relative of the future bndegroom 
brings a sheep to the house of the bride-oleot, which is alaiu, and a feast preparotl. 
The village ciders tlion repair to the hoii&e of the bride, and the eldest of the 
bridetnoom’s party asks her father thrw times whether he consents to give hia^ 
daughter. The latter replies, " Yes. I have given." The girl is then summoned 
and gifts arc offered to her by the bridegroom’s party. The bridegrooin l«atews on 
her a headKlrcss (fast/rO* necklace, earrings, braoeluta and anklets. The dowry is 
settled by both parties, after which the bride’s father brings food, and a feast in 

Tlie Yoildis are permitted to marry as many as six wives. Xo limit, however, 
is assigued to the llirs. 

i/arriflijf.—The marriage ceremony up to the year 1877 was os follows: The 
bridogioom would briug gifts to the Sheikh of his Soiuok or to the Mlr-i-Sheikhan aud 

VOL. XU. 
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infcmn bim that he was betrothtsl 1* a certain girl, and wUhod to many her. 'fbe 
Sheikli would then make the bridegrwiu kneel bcfcro him, etrike him three times 
on tlio back, and aay. '* t»o, that womnii ia your wife accoKling to the law,** In 
1887, however, a Yeridi Wfitnan who did not love her Imalnind appealed to the 
Tnrkiflii authorities, and said tint she had been married by force without her 
consent, and prayed itiat her marriage slioulJ b« annulled. The Gevortttnent thus 
found occasion for interffiring with the customs of the YcKldiii, and an Imi^erlal 
Inid^ was iaaiied forbidding the Sheikhs to oalebrate marriages, and ordering the 
“ Nikah " to 1« jicrformed by a Muslim MuUaL 

IHi'oriv. —Divorce is not permitted except in ease of infidelity. ApjwaJ is 
luade to the Mlrd-Sheiklian, wlio may declare the woman " Ajja," or divorewL 

Should a YeKidi abduct tlia wife of another he must pay the full price of the 
woman, or give his sister or daughter or mother iusiead. A girl coimot inherit 
from her father, und may be sold by him. If she refuses to marry she nniat pay 
lier father for keeping her. 

Sexual inlcrcourse is forbidden on Wednesday a and Friilays (as is the custom 
amongst Christians in these regions^ 

YezidiB may not luaiTv persons of other I'eligions. Y'eridi women arc mnvh 
eflteemed by MusUma for their beauty, and, until recently at any rate, were not 
nnfreqneiitly carried off by force or fraud for Muslim harema 

On the marringo day a loaf of bread is brought from the house of a Kieuchek, 
of which half is given to the bridegroom and half to the bride, together with » 
piece of Sheikh 'Adi mth. whereby they are sanctiRed and made fruitful. 

The wedding fistiva] is celehtabed in tlie same manner as muongst the Kurds. 
Men and women danco together and the guests not infieqaeutly get drunk. The 
Kieudiek, liowever, and three elders who preade over the eeremonics, are supposed 
to keep sober. 

The bride before her marriage must visit all the shrines on the way to her 
husband’s village, including even Cluistiau Chiirclies, if there happen to ha any 
on the road.^ On arrivul at her husband's house he throws a pebble at tier to shew 
tlint she is under his authority. The eldest man present will then take a l(Mif of 
Inead and break it on hcT head, and the pieces are given to the poor tto make her 
generous). 

Burifif. —Corpses laid out for hnrial arc dreaseil in white aliirt, tiousem, hose 
iuid turban, the hands crossed on the breast. .A piece of Sheikh ’Adi eartli is 
placed in tlie mouth. They are then laid on a white sheet (A'e/cn’), which is folded 
over aud sewn up the eide and ends. A strip of linen of four lingers' breadth is 
wound twice round the sheet and tied under the body. As with Muslims, they* are 
placod in the grave lying on the right side with Ujo liead toward the south. The 
head is placed in a hole at the end of the trench. Stones aie then placed on either 
aide and oLheia are laid acrcea, to keep the earth off the body. The grave is then 

' la KardifSui any Chrinttui ihrine WUeved t« be endowed with liaiUttg protHities u 
^iaited by sU noee iadieorimiiiately. 
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lillod iiif but no aperture is left ns lu Mohataaiedan burial. Upon the grave ait* 
placed 0110 or^noro loaves, a pioce of clieeao and a pop«f or crook-shaped stick. 

A Faqir then, says a apeeial talkin or prayer and repeats the folbwing doggerel: 

"Jlai i*i Nekir w MvJidr 
Zeiit dtni nan u jjnmV. 

Kgker pi razi nrf hn 
Li bitli i;opal4 

Translatim, 

" Wlieii Nekir nisd Nukir come to you 
Ofler them bread nud cheese. 

If they are not satisfied with this. 

Beat them with the i'aqir's yopai.'* 

Wlieti the gravediggers Imvc loft the ground, the two angels TTekir anil Knkir 
uro lielieved to descend upon tho grave, and one of thetn questions the rleiid, aaldiig 
him his name, family, village, raligioji and nation, m wbfH prophet he believes, and 
what good and bad deeds ho has done during his life. 

Tho aogiela iiiBcrile his answers in a book which they lay hefere God. If he 
has done much evil they are mnt back to the grave to trouble the dead. 

The Kieimliek is believod*to have tlie power of resurrecting a corpse or causing 
a man to die. Sometimes cooflidernljk sums of money are buried with the dead 
for their use when they arise. Some believe that the souls of the good hdiabit the 
hluo sky, and “ moke men on earth to dream.'' The Yexulis also believe in 
metempsychosis (ShjwO. or the transmigration of Imman souls into the bodies of 
tueu or a nim Etla. 

Clothiaff.—The iindergamienta of the Yezldis are always white, and to wear 
anything blue is strictly forbidden. Tlie foUovriiig chant is very popular amongst 
the Ye^Uiia:— 

Tesuti'H^ 

Chrh svpiid 

Tran^Hm. 

Yesndie are we. 

White me oiir clothes, 

Heavenly ate we," 

The Yeztdis arc aceustomed to fast and aacrifice a “ Kurban,” Uko the 
Muslima Variona thinga are considerwl unclean as food. Amongst other tlesh 
Llmt of the gazelle is forbidden. *' for its oyea arc like tho eyes of Sheikh ’AdL" 
Ttiero » a h^nd 'that in HAoiozan. God gave word to tho MiisliinB and 
Christians how long they should fast. To the TezTdia he ordabied 30 days 
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(iSi T<^)t Ye^Td^ who rathesr deaf, rniderstood thr&e dayii m/i), 
wherefora ih^^ Tesildb only fasl Ibroe days, 

£i;cempliQn fmn vviiiiartf jkitwa—I n 1873 an Impt^rial IradiJ was isErued 
ordering the Yesdis to iindorgo miHtary servica The Yo^dis thereupon petitioned 
the Sultan, prajung that they should be excused for the following reasoua:— 

L Evory Yezldi must behold the image of JIaiik-i-TfiwflB in April, 
Septem1>er and November, 

2, He miifit visit the nbrlne of Shaikh 'Adi once a year. 

3. He must kmSp each day, die band of his Sheikh or IHr^ and of his 

" Bnd-akldtisti ^ (brotlicr-in-heaven),* 

4. It m n sin for a Ye^idi to hear the prayen^ of the Muslims, wherelu 

tlie name of Satan is aiiatheraatiiseiL^ On hearing the name of 
** Sliejtnn “ thus ptononneedj he is aupposed to be obliged to ijlay the 
iiiati who utters or himselt 

5, When a YeiTdi dies there should be present at his buria! a Sheikh p Pir^ 

Qawfihaud “ Brai-Akhiretl/' who shall pronounce the following words: 
" Tliis man has ilied in the Yozidi religiDti and does not believe any 
otIier.“ 

C. A Y'ezTdi ittnst eat a piece of Sheikh "Adi before dying (every head of 
B hou-eliold has a big hall of earth of which he gives small pieces 
to his family to eatX 

7. A YoKidi, wlu^n he fasts, iniiat he witli hia people, for when he ate, 
w hich hd dues once in the 24 hours, the SlieiJdi mid Pir nnuat visit 
him, and he most eat holy bread, 

S. According to YejddI law, wheu a YeiTili is absent from bis wife for 
one year, his wife has the right to desert him, and no other woman 
will marry him. 

9* The opening in Ids shirt must ito made by his Brai-Akhireti or 
"Khuahk-Akliireti (sister-in-heavini). 

10. A YeiJdi before putting on new clothes must wash them in Sheikh 

Wdi water to cleause them from tho defilement of idlen touch. 

11, A Yeeldi may not wear gaituonts dyed with indigo, or use the comb 

or tnmt of a noii-YesidL 

12, A Yeadi may not ontor Inirines for his enseinenl, hut must go into 

tho fields for this purpose, 

13. It ia forhidUen to Iho TeJUdis to eat cicrtiilii fooda, aneh as am 

oomtuDuly consuiuod by the troqpa. 

Aa ii beeiuBfi clear from the nlwve renaoiia that the Yezidia would be obliged 
to violate the t«iiel« of their religion by nmlergoing mLlilaiy service, they were 


* Y«idi W m Tt™ i. eitcotltd to ibe ft«t 

WdTIR, 

> “Art*o Mlidd mb. U-t ,m 8™ to God ftom 8aum (hs 

eunitirticd (llL, utoatd). 
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exciiRwl from Berviug jji tha ariny permittetl to pay th« military tax 

instead. 

TficAfcw —Thti Ye:^!tii Npw Ycar1>ogittft in ApriL On the first 

of thi!$ tuoiith all VozTdis mu^t provfde theinmilvc^ with fresh incut, tiirls go forth 
into the fields to gather liowei^s, which itiey hmig over the doom in honour of tho 
feiuL The womou visit the graves? of the dcadj hrioging food whicli they give to 
wayfarers and strungero, whoreby they lienefii the deiid. At the same time a 
Kieuchek wulkn round each grave and prayB, whilj^l a Qiiw^l plays tlie flute, and 
both receive presents from the women. 

During April none save the Klcticlicha arc ullowoil to marryp 

On the Wml of April no aoniul of muBio jnay l>e heard, for on tliat 

day God sitting on his throne ordains the things which shall wnie to pass during 
the doming year. Every Friday food is brought to the guar^lions of the flag of the 
Siinjak^ This einhlcm (or at Jiny rate imo seen by Mr. Mugerditchian) consists of 
three horizontal stripes of red, green and wliitc. A crier then memnU U> the top 
of a house and pivjQlalnia the ^ Dawet-nobi '' of tho flag. All then bow and kiss the 
earth. 

Cliiirity is roganled by the Yezidb os un act of religiDii, anil alms aro given to 
tho poor of all creedfl. 

Ffuryf Tltu Tezidia bear CliriTitianp Muslim and Kurdlsli names indic^ 

criminatoly, Ellas (GhristknX Hussoiu, Mubammed ^Aluslim)^ and Jindi, 
Kcleah^ JCrdo (Kurdish). 

Trtim cf suK{-^t^rMli:ip ,—Tho YcKidis Uiw and kiss tho earth at sun rise and 
sunset. This praetico, however, does not appear to be adhered to with regnlarity^ 
hut only when tlicy chance to lieliold the rising and setting of the sun, 

5ej:>rr.^^rfrbiw.“Whcn ^ woman goes mod^ die *3aiijftk (flag) ifl put into watcr^ 
and tho woman on drinking of the water is sup|}Oflied to be liealcA 

Tho Ye^rdis tailiovo that there is a Sheikh living at Gimeyuk near Mosul who 
lius had the hereditary power of charming folk, even from a distance. Thus a 
disappoiutud suitor whose lielovod is married Ui anotlicr;^ avenges hhaself on his 
more fortunate rival by hrihing the Sheikh uptli^ husband so that he 

becomos ixapoLent as regnnk his bride (Ehough not as regards other women). The 
jenloufi rival infomis the Sheikh of the nmuess of the brirle and bridegroom and the 
hour of their marriage^ and the Sheikh casts his spcIL The husliand^ on becoming 
aware of the trick which lias laxm played on him, then liostcits to the Sheikh 
with gifts and beseeches him to rclEmao him from the epoll. 

It is related that the desccndnuls of Sheikh Biihsct of Bnfr^cl village^ the 
nuns of which are otill to l>e seen between liehan iind Kesori in tho Mosul Vilayet, 
have inherited from him certain magic powers. They live at liteban, and are 
regarded im holy. 

They oro saiil to have the [M>ifor of eharming snakosL Lf one of them inoets 

^ AathoritiVa to whelb^r flag the Imagt of Mahk-L-TiwaB is cfkUjidDnd to 

be the embliim of Soiijuk. 
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a fliiiike in liiti pjilh, lie sayu: " TJic uaitie of Shcilcii RuJisut, fio ujiou you ” iiud tlia 
3iiiikc Hew slilL This power they confer in exchange for gifts by ^pitting iiil« the 
mouth of him who vfishofl to acquire it, 

Tlieitj is tt legend Lhut Gwl invlUitl Skciikh *A<li luid Im *' Murhlo " (disciples) 
to TTeiiven, hut on star ting tliey found there was no fodtlor for their Ijoasta. So 
tho Siiutkh s«nt thorn back to bring ehaff from liia threshing-floor. Some of ihU 
was dropped on their journey, and became the Milky Woy. 

It ia believed that Sheikh 'Adi was »o holy that all beasts held him in rospeoL 

The Ye^ldi Sheikhs, in order to make their people bring oflerings of food and 
gifts, sometimes threaten them with Htd (typhoid ?) and famine, or the opprossion 
of thdr enemies. 

Sktikh *A<!i Pil(p\ningr ..^—The pilgrimage (A'lflrrf) to the Shrine of Sheikh 'Adi 
takes place in Ootebor or Noveraljer. The crei'emoiiies ami fcaats, etc,, last a week, 
though the people of Bfi'a-ahika and Ba'azaiuS renmin a week longer. The 1 khtiar- 
i-Meiglii5 presides over the festival, assisted by the Kieuetieks mid Fuqirs, 

Men and women put on their festal attire and dance together, and there are 
feastings and hot^e-races. Tho pUgrinis are forbidden to cook iheir footl, us alt 
must obtain it from the kitchen of tiie aliritie, for whjdj they must |Miy, Mticli 
food ia also distribuced amongst the piwr. Tiie Kiencheka and J'ira sit upon stemos 
i arehiii (cubit) high, where they make prayers anil judge the iieoido who visit 
Cflcli atone, bringing gifts. Tiie Yexldi young men wu1 girls who wish for suctiuss 
in love, the birth of children, etc,, bring oflerin^ of money to these stonas. When 
tlifl saerifice {Srmii(l-i-S}tf:il-h 'Arfi) ia being cooked, Liic young ineij, desiring to 
show their courage, snatch pieces of meiit from the csflldron, When the Bocrifices 
are lieing offered the people must bathe in the Zem Zem Su, which IIow-h below 
the ahriiiG; 

On tho seventh day the Civil Mlr-i-Shelkhan gives lo the young high [Mirtuis- 
sion to carry off thu damsels tlnjy desire, wliidi, ua may Iw imngint'd, leads to eon- 
aiderfible qitoErelling and lighting, which the Mira and .Sheikhs do their best to 
pevent. The horsemen carry off their brides on hor^bock, those on iViot lend tlmni 
aw:iy by the hand. On such oceasions the girls, who Wear their (inest clothes in 
order to capture tho hearts of their swuine, lake the opportunity of running away 
with their lovors; and Isidectl most of the nmtebea lire made by mutual eonsont. 
Ifo union, however, ia uUowihI to take plate near the tJiriiie. 

On iho last day of the festival, the Ikhtior-i-Merghd aeefca out the oldest man 
among the Faqixs (callini llifl Ck/miiJt !) and causes him to Ihj stripped lujd dresscil 
in the skin of a goat, whilst his neck ia hung round with sninll lajlls. (Another 
authority montiona a gout-hair rope 0 band span, hung with little hells.) This in¬ 
dividual then walks round thoao aBai nibled on all fonre, uttering tlie while the noises 
of a he-goaL It is considered that those present aroBanctified by this perforaianee. 
He rceeivea gifto, of wliich he must give n preportion to the Mire and othoni. 

rilgrima romova their shoes at lialf an hours distance freiii the shrine, which 
they apprench bare-foot. 
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On thfl <loy known Jia //ryirfcw they procowl io Mount whiira ttieycollncb 

pjecea of mil and iirtr their giiniL Hieucn they nm all the wtiy to ttie shrine, and 
he who amviis first lias tunch honour. 

On the day known as the ^ Qawal^s Road/* evorycuia proceeds to Mount 
Am fat wearing a nipo round lito usek Each peturus with a faggoL which he places 
bofore the shrinOj whose tknbens am thus supplied with fueL it will be observed 
that the i eligioua authorities have so arrungod matters that they roust want for 
little ill this Life. 

A coppji- sieve known as the Takht" or seat of Sheikli ^Adi was fonnetly 
preserved at iiabc^and village. It w^as brought to the " Jfiorct" ami it was believed 
that Sheikli "Adi usotl to sit cn it, whilst the Sheikh was judgbig tho poople. This 
was carried ofT by General Eimier Paslm itl 1S92,^ 

Oth^ ShriufJL — There ia a stirine known ns that of MohamiiUKi Beshan^ liohintl 
Sheikh Mettd Moiintain near Mosnl. Hero the ohbrs settle disputes between 
oontemUng jjartiea, who must swear by that aliriae. 

Sick persons visit tlie Sbriiie of Kliasia, or if umble to travel, will pi ay to it 
to lioftl them. The Shriuea of Sitt Kufiss(S near Baiiahikii and of ALidi Res ho tnmr 
Kharuli^ rillage in the vicinity of Mosul utc snid to be ojiilowod with tljo ^lowor of 
boaiing jaundice^ \ 

The S(JicTtil Jiovkx, —TJie sacrutl hooka of the Yezidis aro two—tbo Jifiwc/ aud 
Tliese am wiitteii in Konlisb in Arabic characterti on gazellc^sdaii. 
Tlie? contain the word of God with interpretations and coimnentariee, together with 
tmdilions and fubillous tales. 

The Jdwd is the Boefc of Ifeveljilion of Yezfd and the andont sages, detailing 
the rcvcintioua and vidona of yazJd and his sucoeaisora. 

Tbo lil^hdfa-IZesh gives comuieutorifiB and expbrmtieuH of their religioni lays 
iluwn their ritual and coromeniott und e^ui tains tho trfulitiojis and histories of the 
wuru of the Yezidis, their siiperfitations and fabiilouB legeuda 

The otigiualB of those two books (no copies are said to exist) were of rcooiit 
ytiiirri in the keefiing of Sheikh Ahilal living at Kusr YoidJ, some clo\i?n huurs 
west of Mosul, luilesa they have amec been brought Iwiek to tlie shriue of Sheikh 
'Adi* It tR tiaid^ on the other band, tlmt there exists a copy of the Jelvret in tho 
possession of a certain Mullah Hsili, living at Ikilft ahika, togctlicr with tho writings 
of various Yezidi i>ceUi. 

Tlie following are Lhu opening of the Jelwet, adapted from the 

trcinslaiioii of a Chaldean KcolcaioiStic of Mosuh mnde in 19D^L 

(jHAFTEH L 

** 1 was. I am present now and Bhall remain until the Cod 1 rule over all 
ctcftlurea^ I oRlaiit the worko anil affaitfl of all iiion oiiatiiig under iny powerful 
iutad 

When and whore it is ncalfuJ, 1 am reaily to Lielp all that at^k, ficamh an cl 
call for me. 1 am prosont everywhere; there is no place where I cnniiot be fonml 
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AH oiHl ihil uxisU or liap])ong to cuontdiid, I am tlioroiDp J^ad it 1iap]>ciis 
with my ; and becatifii^ evil ImppenG ogaluMl Die will of motip no ih^y call 

it ovil. 

“ Every (icriod Iuia its special ortlerp ami Lhat Uirougli rny knowledge. Eaoh 
porio^t licie its ruler and at the end of oiich [lenod a now mio anocwoib 

hinL 

I allow ull crentiifos to make or biim (desittoy f) aoconling bo Ihoir liahJt atid 

taste* 

Any man who works agaimit lun will repent luid be aeliauied. 

"" Other Gods cannot interfere with my work, and w hat I w^ish to do, they 
cannot prevent it 

I* jyi which are in the bands of those qutddo toy religion, ihotigli ivrittcii 
by ]>rophets and apostles, are croDkiHl and pervert the truth. 

^^ Thi? latest liook (delwet) cancela all oiliets. Yon may imfloEstaud wtmt is 
true fit false by trying ii, 

^ I fulfil my ptomlae to hiiii who kusta us. 

" I am free to fulfil or not my promise acconliog to tlic iivfonnation gi^uu to 
me by tho^te whom 1 have ortlained to rtilo the jieriodfl and guide niy peoplo. 

TJie nccilful artlora and w'ork at the time T montion and MBL 

“ I tench my law to thuec who obey me, onil they will have pcaco and auccess 
as long as they keep peace with meu 

^‘Cmaptkr IL 

** I punish the ntee of Adam, and reward whom T wilL 

I reign over the earth, over the height and depth. 

^ I ^ow no man to work ag^mist mo. 

" I do not forbid good to those who obey and believe me. 

** I reveal myself in different way^ to those who follow mid hear mi^ 

^ I giv'i:^ and 1 take. I iiiako rich and pixir. 

1 make fortnnato and nnfoitiinaie. 

" I give prosperity and mlsforLana 

Tbose who are titular my p^iwer i^tinot iolorfere with my work or forbiil mv; 
llmugb thi^’ are ngamat toe I gi ve timm ffickueos mid troiibUi. 

“ I allow no twin to live longer tliaii I have ordained, and when I will, itia 
second and thitd time I rmac Itim alive egabi. 

'■CHA1T£R lit 

“ I lead tbo tKm|>1e williout Ixtoks, imd bring them lo tbe right way. 

My laws ore not licavy to 1^. they ore adted to the time and cireunwUinces. 
And whoso workelh against my judgment, I ]>iiniah bjni. 

'• The children of Adam do err beeaure they ftmiiot comi»ohciul the futitro. 

All the beaats of the desert ami the birds of the air and tlie liabea of the aco, 
all are under my hand mitl flower. ' 
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"All the mines in the hRRrt of the earth are evident to uwp luid I tmoBfer 
from om to the other. 

"My power and mimcles I show to tlioae who Bsk me^ Eind all who work 
Eigninst me shall be troubled beeauso they do not Icnow that riDhes and poverty are 
in my Imnd, ond I give to the ohildren of Ad&m who deeervo. 

“ Since the bi^iniiingp the guouesaiofi of men* ]wtioil!ii and natioissw ajid the 
obange of rulers I liave onlained. 

ckaitsr rv* 

My rights I gi ve to no other God, 

” I iiave created fonr eleaieata of the earth to fulfil the needs oi men, which 
Eire wator, cnrtlir wind and lire. 

^ And I have created the four seasons of the year and the four foundatione of 
the earth, 

I occopt the oocred books of other nations, eo long as they agree vrltb my btws. 

**Tliree things are against me* and three names 1 hnte« 

^He w'ho fulfila my mystertes shall eujoy my pronysea. 

I will reword him who saffem for me* 

"'I desire tliat oil mj enhjects he nnitrd, and that tlioj ahouh! oppoac other 
nations. 

^ Oh I ye my people wlio hear my voicc^ deny everything and every wonl 
w'hich does not conre forth from mo- 

■* Ye must not utter my naxiiei nor speak of my shape^ for if ye do it is a stiu 
Ye most not bo careless like other nations for this* 

Chapter V, 

“Reijpect my imagr and my salt for when yc leave tho [mth of iiiy truths they 
will lead ye aright. 

" Obey my servants. Hoar and ^rfect tho knowledge and mysteriea they 
make known lo you from them*" 

In former Limes the YeEidis were in constant conflict with the Kurds and the 
Tturklah Government, and tliose of Sinjar are still practically independent and are 
noted brigands* Djelal Nouri nientiooa six panitivc expeditions sent against them 
iiirice the year 1821 , 

In 1841 and 1842 Bei.lrkliai] Bey, the grim Kurdish chieftain of Eowandiiz, 
inllieted horrible uiaasacrGs on tlio Yoatldis of Sheikhan oiid Tiyori* mon, women and 
ohildrcn being put to the sworrl without niorey. Great numborE of the Nestorians 
also shared the same fate. In those days, relates an old man wire witaessetl these 
events, a girl wfts sold for a Mhuhmr (Kurdish treuscre)* 

The lost expedition against tho Te^dis took place in 1893 . I t was the time 
of the Aruienian majssacrcs of Sassun and Talorl, the prelude to greater horrore to 

and the Falaco Iwing in a suspidous mood lent iiii ear to tlie words of Surri 
Pasha, Vali of Djarl>elvir+ who rejKjrtcd agninst the Ye^'Jdie, occiising them of being 
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barUrtiiL^ folk without religion, ctnd dnug^rotis to the Govt^rnment ami Iskiii. An 
trade y^^ accordingly laatiod for their forcihle conversionj and an expetUtion was 
despatched against the YezldLa of Binjat iindor General Eiimor ^ehbi Paalui 
eoiifdstmg of eight liatialions. Tho Pasha, a liairah and omel man^ was invented 
with foil powers, and at once autnmoned Slieikh Alt Bej", iho Mlf-i-Slieiklian, whom 
ho ciideavoarcd to convert to Tslam, but without avail* TJie Sheikh wao sent 
to Constantinople, and on Ids agiun refusing to abjure Ids faitli. wm exiled 
to Castanmni. Earner Wohbi then arrested Sheikh AMal^ from whom he 
endeavoured to obtain the flacred hooka, but without Buceess, ns the Sheikh hatl 
already taken them t*i Sheikh Mirrn Bey of Siigar. Tlie l^asha now turned hia 
attention to the Yezidls of the Shdkhan region, of whom he tnaasaered considerable 
numbers, and Sheikh Mir;ui Bey scot meaaages to all the YezuMs to ua^emble in 
SinjaT for tha proteotioii of the “ Sanjak of Yesiid " against the lied 

Etiinor Wchld mode repeated attacks on Siujar, hnt tho ittjoky hlllu wore too 
steep for hm guns, and he wag eveiy' time twaten hack, 

Irving detachments to hold the four ixiarb lending to Sinjurt the Pasha then 
drew off into the plLiin,and ravaged and moi&aered Loth Yerhlis and KizLtliftsh(^, 
for the blter^ mietnistiug the humour of the Clovemiueut. liml made oommon cause 
with the former^ Shrines were dt^troyetl, Sheikha and MiiUalis were bfirl.iaronsly 
tortured, and the unfortimate inhabitants eufTore^l the iiaiial fate of the vanquished 
ill the$e regioiis. Knruged at his reverses in Siiijar, whore tic hml lost some 
500 riflca> Eiimor Wchbi ucit ppoceede<l to allack tlic neighbuuring Kurrlish and 
Arab trilios of ilie deBorl, whoreaiwm Ihraliim Bey (afterwards the hLiiioim IbmhiMi 
Pjiaha), chief of the ifilli Kurds, protected to Headquarters against the Pasha> 
and other Kurdish chieftains did llic same, whilst the British and French Caneul>^ 
in Moflul rejiorted to thoir Emlmssics the barhoroua lieftaviour of the Turkish 
geueraL Orders were eeconlingly sent from Constantinople to stop tJie ciirnogo. 
but the Pasha refused to heeil imy orders coming through Muaiil or Diai hokir* 

Diflnrdei« were now general througheut Sauthom Kurtiistatii and the Kurds 
were getting out of haud^ sc orders wore (inady sent from the Pabce for the 
dUiiiu»sat of Euiuer Wehhi Pasha and the ViUthdrawal of the troops^ 

In 139S Sheikh Ali Boy was pirdouo<l at the inatojice of Gia British Eml^snyp 
and Tetimiirtl to Sinjar, 

Since Einiier Wohbi's c 3 C[>editiDrj the YezTdia have teen left iu peace, though 
iu lOOSa coufliderablc number belonging to the Sharkiari Deiiaii, and other Ye^idi 
tribes^ subject to Tbraliim Paslm, were slaiu, when that chiefUin'a country was 
plundered and overruu by the troops and tribes sent to suppre^ his revolt. 

la it too much to hope tlmt the new' era which luis dawned in Turkey may 
hold brighter days in store for thia conmgcouB race, who have clung so teiincioualy 
to their myaterioetB faith tbreugli all the dark years of their stormy jmst ? 

(Oriffin of the seems impTobable that the name lias in reality 

any conjioction wlOi the Arabic YazTd, the name home by the uiWormbry of 'Ali aa 
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ivell aa by otiiar As the faith is, no doubts an old one, is it not poisible 

that tfic iij&ie also in pto-MtiaHm ? As the Ve^Tdb $pe&k an Imniaji iangy^^ may 
it not be a corruptioa of an old Persian name of the XteitVi oonvertod into a devil 
by the dominant religion ? The Perelati Yazd, Izad (old imme« for God) eeein to 
^>(fer a possible origin, and Yaald may l>s only no ArabicJssed form*—M. L DaS(J£S-) 
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the EASLY inhabitants of western ASIA* 

. 3%t HvxlfAj Mtimarial Luiviftfur 1911. 

By Felix v. LusCUan, ALU., D>F1).| ProfcssoY ul Anthropology in- th® Univorsity 

of Berlin. 

tWrru Flat* XSJV-lCSXnL] 

SrANOiSO uii tJie “New Bridge in Conatantinoplo near the Moequo of the Sultou 
VnlidiS I bive tnore than ouco trkd to wnut the kiiguagea and dinlocts spoken by 
the cnjwdfl pressing and pushing between CraJata and StanilioiiL Ttirkieb and 
Greek are tiattirelly the ruoat fteqiicntly BjK/ktfii, but one also easily distioguishea 
much Amioriiati, Arabic, Kunliah and PersiaiL Wo hear the liarali voices of some 
CiitassUuj soldiers and learn from an Abkbiiaiati friend Uutt he does not understand 
their hmgnoge and that "it might be" Lesghian. Ho also tells me that many of 
hia Citoassian friends serving in tbo satne regiment aio obliged to s^ieak Turkish 
when they want to understand one aiiolUer. 

Wii then meet AlVauians, Bulgarians, RoiimauianE, and are adilressiHl in 
Serbo-Croatian by on old prteat from Btianio* You are sure to hear in Icsja 
than five minutes five otlrer jiiwleru European languagea, Englkh, Froueli, 
German, Italian and Un^iau, and tlien your ear is startled iiy tlis melodious 
Spanish of some Spaiiiole Jews from Salonika, who still reiaiti the Idiom spoken iu 
Spaiu when they were expelled from there more titan four hundred years ago; and 
liave thus untually preservod the language spoken by CtirvaiiUiS. And we liear other 
Jnws nu Umir pilgrimage frojii Ruaaia ond Poland to JemBaleiii, speaking their curious 
Yiddish, a sort of Goman, that m Gemiau could undersUmd witiiout luakiog it a 
special study. Onto on this bridge T had to play the interpreter between a 
11 ungaiijm gipsy and some Aptals or other gipfliesi from Anatolia, luui an ins taut 
later I saw a iJiuku cmiuch sittuig on the uiotor-air of nn Imperial prineesa and 
jtiuk-iiig lib selLuii to a group of equally dark and eqimlly tall Ihiri or Shilliik. 

Bilin and Nuor obo are very commonly apokeu by Suuuhoiil ounudia, and i 
was oiico told by one of my coloured friends there tliat more than a thousind 
female seevauta aie living in metropolitan pniaces, nil otituiug from Boma and 
speaking Kanuri. Another day, on liie aamo bridge, i met some East Indiana, 
Bjieaking, as they told mo, HiiuJi, Hind it s Um i ami Otyereti, and trying in vain to 
come to an understending with a large troop of African Hajiis reHirning fnitu 
Mecca, some of wh om were Hausa, otlicra from iianrilwir and the Swahili coast, 
others from W'lwlal and BoghirmL One may also meat on this bridge MalicuuBtanu 
from China and from Indousjsb, and, to complete liiifl Baby Ionian confnsion of 
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latigimgeif, uoiriD tlay or other oven u I'upnan from Dorch or ecitoe other place in 
I>1 Itch Xew Cruinoa niaj appear there on bia Ilajj to Mecca. 

Ji(ot less numerous Lhjiu the languages arc the tyfiee one moeto in Con&tauti- 
rople or iij any otlier of the Itirgur towne in Weaieijj Asia, and even within s 
lingniatic gnjup ihero h generally a aiost striking diversity of Foriiatio qualities. 
Tlierc are Turks utth Toir mill Durka with dork skin, Greckji with short mid (jTeeks 
with long lieads. Aral)® with broad and low noaes, and other Arabs with narrow and 
high DDsea. Kimfs with blue and Eunla with black eyes; and Uio more one stadies 
the etbne^phy of tlit Uitojitan Einpiie the more one seoa that ‘'Turks'* in 
reality moaiia nothing olae tliaq Mahouiotan subjeeta oT the Podiahah, that “ Greeks ** 
means people belonging to the Orthodox chundi, and that "Arabs'* are pecplu 
sinking Arabic: the somatic diflbrenca between a Beduuiu from Arabia or 
Mesojxuamia and an ■'Arab" former from aear Beyrout is striking, and limy 
luivt) notliidg in cominoji except their language. 

Also tlie study of the modern religions in Wesleni Aria U of no help to us 
ill this labyrinth of tyima. Tliore arc Grutiks who look like Mahoinctona, and many 
Anstti'lyfib or other C'MQsicin '*J aeciaries are not to be diatinguialiwi from AruiouiouH. 
Hfiligion, too, ia here much more doeoly oonneutod with lobe historical events than 
witli riu'oa or nalioiia, ami is only too often of a merely accidental character. 

Even the old fiiatorians do not help na TJieir aniJirot«,Iogical interesto were 
generally trifling, and important atatojneiito like the noto that the Armenians 
" TToXXn TP or that a tribe from iho .Solytnian Mountains 

aimko Phmaichm, are extremely rare in die old writora, wl.o give us namos like 
Lymua, Corians, Cilidans, and so on, but, gen orally, do not give ns the slightest 
detflila as to their place in an onthropilogical systant 

So »c «u, ,votl uotaomd h„«, fifty vib. .*0, G. !(<»„, tl,c„ u,, 

to. .,ut .only on U,« 00.™ of Aoi. .Mioot o.,d s,™. .-ooM »y iho, ,ho 
anthropology of ATcstorji Ariu would "always remain a mystery " 

Sin« U.0.1 .oinufo oolluopofort™ rooeoroho, .„d ,.ot hov. toh 

(Wi, lielft ,000. of tho ■"'■Ub.m oonosoos,] *jn, .1,,, . ^ 
limy liow ba oojmiJered as pnActiciily 8 p.^Ivih 1 . ' * 

My own way of procoodiug was to elimioato one |,v uo« t* i 

racial elemcat tliat could be tracoil oa havin'^ come from oi l 1 ^ 

.tody Go .ofoiodo,. It wo. fuy g „<4 fort™ “ tTu. ^: 1 ““‘ ‘ 

antlirupmuelnc fieldwork in Lycia 03 earlv aa ISfil am] since tl t 
never ocosed to collect all available data *oonaectod w l r ^ 

in ^.torn Aria 80 it . the work of Z ^^h' 
u, give tl Biiort ficcotint, and this will be done boat by Ijorinninii with li 'T iT 
foreign elements ami then dtaotibing llic remaiuLig iuid^ui„. 

A* JMrk 

These ore naturally by far the eariest to diidnate and k , - 
ry inrigniJicunt way contributed to thu boilding up of the white 
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iu Asia Minyr aud Ui Syria, aUhoii^^li they Imvo been imported tliem ftoui the 
earliest libtoritsal tiinfes down to our 0 ¥m dayfi, Even mw thei^ aro few houfiwa of 
wealtliy MahomotemH without dark F^m4nta> male or female, and wiiliout IiaU- 
castc ebildron of tho most varioofi tititsL Nowheie^ perltapa, with the exception 
only of Brazil, could miscegenation lie lietler studied than in the large towns of 
the Levant l>omeatic slavery is still tJoiirittliing tirere, »uiil “ blauk ivory ” genjerally 
tomes, as iii the old limes, from the Upijcr Kilo, hut also from Bomti. In the 
Tiirkbh-s[keakmg south o( Asia lliuor a dark Arrictiii is gouetnlly eddied Amh, ii\ 
Kyrifl Mof/krtbi or llabcjiku As fur m I know, social inferiority is never connected 
with colour’ half-oaatos frequently intemnArry with wlntea, but still them is no 
real permeation of the other natives, probably because that section of the 

ofl‘si»ring which leverEs to Negro qualities does not atitnd the climate. 

B, CircAssiam. 

AIkjuI a million of the Mahometan inhabitants of die Caucasus mimigratcd 
into Asia Minor im<i Syria after the fall of Shnmyh The lut of these mvhtjir 
(rarugoce) was generally a mebnehoJy one; the Ottoman Government did its best 
to give iherii land, hut Jmid wtlhnut a mmtev is rare nl&d m Turkey* and in tnuiiy 
pWes the lesulti was a fight of all against all or a state of regular brigandagei often 
resulting in tbo hnal entination of the Circassiarja. Where the laud given to them 
wm realty luasterles^. It lay in uulieultby awampf and marshes^ where nuslarm 
raged and carried ilicui olf at a tenible lute year by year^ I know a place near 
IshUiiyoh where mom than a ihoujaiid Cimaisiau ramdioa wore settled abuEit 18S€; 
now only seven of ihoin remain, and these in a wretched state of fever and disease. 
Only a very few of these Circasisian colouicfl oro really thriving^ and probably most 
of theae glorious soiia of snowy mountulu^ will in a few generations have |Mid with 
their lives far their fidelity to Jsl&iu. 

Till now the Circzisaiaii blood hsus nut seriously infiucnced that of their Turklab 
neighbours, and pmliahly never wilL The ookniits very ecldoiii give their 
daughters to Turks or Arabs and the “ soft Circusiuui beautiea” play a larger part 
in fiction Uian in actuality. 


C. 

The number of Arnauts or AHmniairs actually living in Amaiio Turkey is mid 
Ui be about lt)0,000. Mnny of them sor%'e iu tho ariny, some are high government 
ofheiabi, a few are even in the diplomat in service and fauiuiiB for their iiniL^ual 
intelligence. Most of the kavuasea of the foreign eoutitils and rioh luerchantH 
are Ai^nauts, luid so are nearly all the hoy-servante in the Turkish liaih establiah- 
tiients. Most of the Utge ^ bans" [caravanserai] in the interior arc also nianaged 
by Albauiam 

It is emy stqmratc tlwse AllMiniiinpi from the grt^t hulk of the other iHlamle 
olcmonts of the Uttuniau Empire, bccaneo they arc all proud of tboLr nationality and 

g 2 
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stick to tlniii nutltfC kngu^c. Tlicy mtoriuarry rarely wiHv aliens and aru 
reuuu-kjkbjy honiogoaotma as to tlwir pliysicul qtialitica TJiey are nearly all dark, 
tall with large* extremely bnwhycaphalic, skulls, and h^h and very narrow tnwcst. 
Somehow connccteti with the Dimiio race, they have, by long inbreeding and 
isolation in their nearly tzmooesaible mountains, acquired their remarkabte and 
quite peeuliar type. 

0 . Bult/ariaits- 

Tlie few thuusand Ijulgurians living in Asiatic Turkey aro moatly confined to 
ConBiantinople and fioue towns on the north coast of Asia Minor. Ttioir language 
and thdr garb permit us easily to isolate them, and they aresu few in nnuiljer that 
w'e may neglect their infliienec on the somatic qualitiaa of their alien tieighboors. 
For the same cause also we may here omit the Boutnanians and Serbs. 


£, Bosnians, 

Since 1879 probably not one Austrian Lloyil steamer Las left Trieste for 
Constantinople, witbont having on board sume Mahoinetona from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, desirous of escaping Christian rtde. They sotllo by preference near 
Ttrusso, and will prukiUy in some generatiooM have a certain influertoe on the tyf« 
of the Islamic inhabitants of the neighbeurhoud. It may therefore Ijo staletl here 
lliat, tliougli tlicy ora called ''Turks" in Austria, ihry have no Turkish hluoil 
They ore dfiscendants of the typical South^Slavouio |MpiilatioD, which inliabltcil 
Buenut and Herregoviua long before the battle of Kossovu-pcilye {1389), and vvere, 
after the fall of the Servian Empire, forced to turn MaliontetaQa They do not 
even apeak Turkiali, but have preserved their old Serbo.Oroatian language. Tlio 
very few Boenians, moetly oBScors, that setllml in Asiutia Turkey Ixjfore the 
Austrian occupation of Bc^nia, may be omitted here. 

F. i't'anks anti hetantititt, 

Frenghi {Fnuieoaians or Franks] is the ouuuuou name for the European 
Christians (and ahso for syphilis) all over the nearer Orient, and the descomiants of 
European, generally French and Italian, (uni therefore lluniau Catholic, familioa are 
called Levantines. They Uke only u minimum eliore in th(r building up of the 
Oriental populaiiona In Marimiritra, near Ualikoruassre, whore a BriLitdi S(iUndron 
laid a vriater station for many years, a rery great pnnwrtum of the children is eoid 
to be Jlaxcn-liairod, ond at Eyiiyk, tlio ancient Xanthca in Lyoiu, 1 met in 1881 a 
Malromcum, quite fOir. with light blue eye^ of rare intelligence imd with nearly n 
fanatical interest in goograpliical and arclucolcgital problems. Ha was Ijorn in 
urn, a year after the fiecontl mtpedition of Sir Cliarlea FeUows at Xantboa. Near 
Sendjirli 1 know an Armonimi woman who is very Mr; her own people pretend that 
aha ia the daughtei of an American. But oU tlreso ate rare exceptions, of no 
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knportance, and I feel ™c that the modem admixtumi of EurQpeaji; lilood k 
ixi no way resjjoQsible for the great nmntiot’ of lighti-coloiired people also in llse 
in terior of Asia Minor and Syria. 

Tliat in Oriental towns with very hot suiuTnors the death-rate of light-coloured 
ehihiron in Fraiibi 5 ]| and Levaurine faiuilies is essontkUy larger thnii that of darlt- 
colouicdt has been often asserteti^ and would ualnnilly lie of nniversal cmthropci' 
logieal intercat. if proved by aerioua etatktics. Eomoiially I do not know of one 
lungle hght-coloTired Levantine family in places infected with heavy unilnriu. 


G, Jdirs. 

As the Orienuil Jewa pmotically never mix with tlio other OriontaLs, and so 
do not contribute in any way to the phyaicaJ qualities of their t>17011 tal neighiioiinij 
they would be of no interest for ihla paper if we could not trace them, back to very 
early times. But their mcial position can only bo investigated in conneotion with 
the old and oldest anthropolc^ of Syria and I^aiestine. So for tbs Tooment we 
muat here conhnf ontiselm to tlie statement that there are seveml very dktinct 
groups of Oriental dews. 

By far the moat numerous are now the Sephurdm^ speaking an early Spanish 
dialect, and deacendfid cbieHy from Jews expelled from Spain by the narrow- 
mindeil huiatici^iu of the fifteenth century. They have contributed not a littlo to 
tlio intellectLial and ecoiiomiG ilevclopnitiiit of the Ottoman Euipire. 

Of far loss, importance are the speaking " Yiddiah,^ find dceoonded 

from Jews emigrated friuo Kaaiem Europe. The difTerenre between those two 
groufis was originally merely goographicjil ami accideutalp but now they nre holding 
tljcmselv'e^ rigidly apart^ and 1 know- of a small Ashhoun^ic oouiuitiuity in south- 
wcrttem Asia Miuoti tliat abstains from meat rather than cat of an animal killeii 
liy a SepliarJic butcher. I could not leatii if there were idau diirercnces in creed, 
but practically these two groups are like cUffbrent sects, and in most placca there is 
less intercourse between llicm tliau tlicns h l^etween lYotastente and Cathohea in 
the nioflt backward villages of Cenirat Europen" This is perhiipa of soine iinpor- 
mnee in connection with the fact that liotb AAhkeiiojEim and Sephardim are equally 
distiiiguisliBd by a qutupkte absenoe of uniform tmkl chamctcristici^, ]uat as it is 
with oar JewTah briends in Eiuoiie* 

The ** enlightened publio" of courae knows lietter. Some Jewa ihemEv&lvea 
state that they aro *^puro Seuiitesp chosen and seleeted/' and in modem 
seientific pajicre one may ^till read of the coriiplete " unifonjiUyof the Jewish 

* K AuflnSe, itt hi* VidhkwmU der quotm 11 |aii*iagv in the t/firtiA Chront^, 1^78, 

whens ^ A»hkeli 4 s if axe roJ Jewn; of only a JiorL tif hnlf-EjUAtes but 

iHntiUitly related tv our ^lortous tvca f" A PcrtugviHie uiswerp hini^ “ that stt the Jew* of 
ibo UghcNt uusbe, u msy b(? b^at evidonoiMl by ibu fset that we have alwaya refused la ajisimilut^ 
oiu^elve* the lower ea*te—tba Tedeachi” felt the Jewa iu and in 18€4 the 

8eph*ttlLm of Bucliarvat baui^hta churohyurd for thejnselvee, to havo notbiti|E in common with 
the AKlikenaximf even after their lieath I 
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type;. Bqt Uiis tinifnmHy otilj exists in the fmoks nnd not in rsnUty. There are 
iJevvs with L'gbt onrl with dark e>*ea. Jews with straight and with eiwly hnir, Jewg 
with high and narrawj and Jews with short mid broml, noses ; their oophnlie indei 
oseiUatea between 65 ntitl 9B—as far ss this index ever oseillatea in tliu gunv* 
homa ! Iiuleetl, sinue my pa tier on the anthtetKiIogicnl pnition of the Jews’ there 
ia^ as for as I know, no asrioiis Aiiitiroiiolegiat who still jimintains the rrtimat 
uniforiuity of tJie Jowbl It is also otmoedcK) tlist the great majority of the Jews is 
deeidwlly braoliycephaJie, whilst the typical .Semitesare essentinlly dolichocephalic, 
But even giving np lim ermmt umformity, one still speaks of the marvellous 
tenacity, tiief]:aflnoy, and distjngtiveneas of the Jewish tyjie ol Jtjee, Now this 
*'Jewishness " is iiinch more easily fait than ilGlmocT,and .Itjaeph Jacobs* lgS 5 , 
was the flr&i to try an exact deJinltioa. Tt is a certain nmt typical development of 
the nosltiU (Jacoh!!' maetrility ■') that is the best chamcteriatie of what we 
generally call ".Icwisfi.” 

WriBsciibc^* wanting to prove a Biietific Jewishness of tyjw, relates how 
he showed some hiindjusl photograjihs of Bussians and llosaian Jews witlioiu 
distinguishlug or [jeculiar dress, etc., to two friendfl. a RuEsimr and a Jew; the 
lifflt wfta correct hi oO pair cent,, the second in 70 per cenL of his efatements. I do 
not think this experiment very oonvineing; Weiswnborg ahmild have shown his 
friends photiM of Greeks Armeniaus, and I^rsiaris. The number of correct 
identifications wmld then have iNfcn certainly very mtich fiiiialler, ami it would 
have beccaao evident that w hat WcnieeiilNSrg takes to be “ Jewishness ” is nothing 
more than pure and simple 1 sIisU refer to this statement towards 

the end of this jiaper, suul nieanwhilo only want to advert to Table 11 on p 236 
sbowiag in the thick Hm- the cepbnlio indices of 1,222 Jewa; 52 j«r cotii. of tblso 
were SojihJirdim, whom I measured at Smyrna, at Coiiatantiuoplp, at Makri, and in 
Pdiodca: the rest wers AabkcrSKmi measured by myself when 1 w one of the 
medical aHiistatiiB in the Allgemeino Rninkenhaua at Vienna, Austria, 

Besides llicse two largo groups there are other Jews iu l*„rkey and in r,.n'i.t 
who haw laren there ainoe the early times of the Diasiwra and longer. But lihev 
ore few in number and I hiul no opportunity to measure any of thorn 


H. Apial, f ic, 

A small but highly intereating group fa fonaed by the Gipsies and their kin. 
Afaiiit 30.000 of them are said to mfect Turkey with their disorder and iucliimtion 
for theft iind larceny. On the other aide they are cht^rful company, me^ and 




* mtAut, itii. Iff, tel tv 33t>, 
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wom^n, not Boldom with a certain beauty,* They make l^e^keta and sinveat the 
iiion are mostly bhick^imtha aod sbrewil bor^fleatera. They are never aottlcd in 
honsoe, but wander their goat^iair teote, in winter-tMe on the jjloiiie, hi auininor 
high up in the monntaiiiB. I once met a aniall villugo"" of alKjnt ten gip^-tents 
as high as 8,000 feet Unliappily^ nothiisg is known about their early migniliioiifl 
and history; they speak Turkish in Aaria Mmor, Arahio in Syria, imd keep eacret 
their owti iMignage with so much csto that my various ami repeatetl edotts to 
get at least a few phra^ turned out a complete failure,* 

In Northeni Syria I met a kind of Gipsies calling iheuieelves j they lay 
n certain atTcsa upon their noi being GipsieSp hat I oouJd End no real diflhmice 
either in their aomaltc qualities* or in their otiinogiiiphic or social sttimUng. 
Some of them often wander almut like Derviahea in groups of four or five, anti 
witli II kige red or yrecii banner; others are jugglers and conjuror^i and play trickB 
with aerpeuttt. 

Gipaiea never, ar hardly ever, mix with other tribaa in Syria or Asia Minor. 
They naturally pretend to be Mahometans and Imve lakmic nanies^ but they are 
alw^ays treated with a ceriain contempt or disejiteeiti, Malioinetuns hartlly ever 
curse; hut one of their rare ahu^ivo phrases h frA£Ti^jrji£=gipsy. 

Till noWp We have been treating of a few isolated groups Uiat arc very easily 
aeparate«l From the bulk of the tribes of Western Aain,. We uoiv come to some 
uoniadic triltes, who also form quite distinct groups* TurkoraaiiSj Yuruks anil 
Kurds. 


L 3rarJ!it>»uiaj. 

Eeal Turkomans, coming from West Tiitkestau, are rather raro in Asia Minors 
and I never met any in Syria^ They travel in quite stuall groups, one or two 
familios only, and are to be distinguished even at a grmt dktJuiee, as they are 
the only tribo in Asia Minor which Ima the real camel with two humpa^ all the 
others having the drouiedary;, I once met 11 faiuily of euch Turkomans^ near Old 
Limyta in Eastern Lycia. that had come " from near Samarkand.'' They had been 
away trorn homo four years and wanted to go as far sis Constaiitinople; in five or 
six years more they thought—to reuah their home. 

Some of iheeo Turkomans Imvo very oblique eyes; all have small rouudieb 
heads and aro of low atatuie, ealdom oxceodiiig LGO cm^ They do not mix with 
the native inhabitanta. 

* 6), wniH typas 1 puWishetJ in Prtetwii md von Lusebjm, fi^n kh4 

ATiftyrcUi#, Wicu, Cl G«rald'» SoHd, 1689. 

Henry Minor HuxJcy {Afn^rkam AjtihrtfpohffUU voL iv, ISOS, p. 40) examined at 
deniukin » law Ci|»ie« of Sjm that spoke Arabic “but aiuong tbemAelvea fluently Gipsy. 
Many of tlivir wonli hsTe oiactly thft satnfi fonns fta W fornid in Hindu C4i|»y words * t do 
not kunw if tbts #tiiteinent U onufiruisd hj other explor^ric^ 
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iT. Fnrvki. 

Anotlter uoinaiHo tribe found in Aria Ttfinor tn far greater tituitber tftan tlio 
Turkomans, is fonued by the Vuruky. The word mesas " wAu<1ei«l'" mid many 
itilsumleratoodings are due to tliia ambignityv aa all sorts of wnndorers " liave been 
descriijcd os Ynroks, just asset tiers in ijoath Africa Eometitnes speak of “ Biwlimea/' 
rial mesauing ihc real Pygmy-Bushmeu, but dork uni tall Kafirs liTuig '* in the 
busL*' 

I wrote upon ibe real Yuruks in the Z. /. K 1R86, xvilt, FrrA, p, 187 s&, 
and may tiere to this i>apor and tlie pktos ia in Lykien, tit,, quoted 

here (p. 227, note 1). 

They are remarkable for the arlifioial deronnation of their head and their 
generally lung sktills. Their real home is not known. They apeak Turkish, miii 
up to the present no trace lias been found of their original language, I unco 
suggested tlmt they might lie in some distant way related witli the GiprieSj with 
whom at least some of them have a decided and striking somatic, resemblance; It 
then scorned to me pomible that Uiclr high moral stamlard, ilioir seriotut aud 
docent ways, mid their assidtiity in work—their wives ore famous carpet-makera— 
might be due to Isifim, But this was a mere suggestion, jmd it might well be 
tliat their reseniblanco to the Gipsies is only quite acoideiitaL I hope that others 
may be mote succesfifnl and find legends and traditions, romains of the old 
language or other nmteriol Uiat would pennit ua to trace Uie Yuruks Iwek to tlieir 
real home 

Meaawlulo a sort of jealousy between them and the settled Mahometans 
oadtidcs intermarriage almust without exception, 

K, Kurds, 

KurilwUn, the bud of the Kurds, is a vast moimtoinous territory, nearly twice 
as large os Gicewi, in the aonth-eost of the Armenian inountaijia. Ita frcuitieta art 
undefined oud oncoitnin, ulioagtng witii the scatlcriiig or gathering of a tiontiiig 
iiuuss tif, chielly, nomadic iuliabitmjUs.‘ The greater, north-woatem jMrt b under 
Ottoman, the south-eastern under Porriati, oontrol. We know of no political unity 
of Lho Kurds, and. aa Ear as we con trace lack their history, they wore always 
forming many different tribes (ojAirr^r) under indepondeai chiefs, whoso atrengtlt 
was only broken in the bet century,in Turkey not without the aid of Moltke, then 
A YCJUtlg Pril9Si41U CFdllSUr. 

The Kardoiichoi and Coniyaeans of lLg old historians are most probibly the 
direct oaccsiora of the modern Kurds, iiui we (b ^ot know when thcae iribos first 
set their hKit uiHvii the soil of their present fiome. The Aasjria,, and caivfnl 

‘Til* bat »tori.tws on Kanli aw due to Mark Syk«, Trans. JJw j-ot™ hti vtA 
ixxva, «. / «» ail*: fntl., val. 
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excavAtiona on the upper Euphrates aud Tigris will probably, at some riitnro time, 
shed light \ip 0 D this question. 

Meanwhile it is mipurtant to state two foots: Tke JCvnU ttptak ati Ar^tn 
fa-jt^mye, and thf,!/ hr/f'' it*wf hn/tb nttil fft^neralljf htue etfa anti fair Lair. 

1 have studied tliroe groups of Kurds, 115 men uenr Kamkiuth, 26 moo on Lho 
Kinir:id*l>agb, and SO men iroro near Sendjirli—all adults, in lho Karakuali 
series 71 men were xBriiiiueliTOio, oti the Jfiiiirud*Dagh IS, ond in Sendjirli .it, 
this being 62, 58 and 50 i«r cent., respeotivoly. and ffir the whole numliar of 221 
mluU men, 55 per cent. The eeplialia index osoLUated, in the emo of the 115 
Karokush Knnls, between 713 anti 785, with the Nimnid-Dagh mon between 
723 and 783, and in Sendjirli lietweeu 744 nnd 809, the urithnietic mean tjoing 
749, 752, and 769. Two good ly[ies are lopreduoed here, Tlato XXIV. 

Tlie Kurds from Karskush and from the Xunrud^Djigh Uvo nearly isolated; 

I found only one or two smull Armenian mcrehanta witli them; the Kurds frnm 
Seudjirli stay near " Turkish " and Atmcniait villages, and it is known that they 
si>melimes steal and marry Armenian wives, and not seldom thoy intermarry with 
" Turks it is probable tlmt the Kurds from Sendjirli are Ifesa typical tliau 
tltose from Karakiish and 17iiiirud-i):^h,' I saw many other Kurds on tlm plain 
lietweeii Kytyhhau and Marash, wiiom 1 could not measure, but who seemed to be 
ill absolute conformity with the Kurds I hml weasureil. So I may state that the 
western Kurds aw dolidiooeptmlic, with an average index of 75, and witli more 
tliau 50 iwr tumU of fair atlulla—the hamis lieooming shorter and larger, ftud the 
liairand eyes darker, with the iticreaaing admixture nf “Turkish'’or Aritiunian 
blood. 

So much for the wffidrm Kurds; we are up to the pwacnt very ignorant as to 
the somatic qualilioa of the taslam Kurds, [ liave myself only seen a very few 
Kurds from Persia, hut the goueml Imijresaion of some of my scientific friends is 
that tlie eastern Kiwda show a much higlier percentage of darker and roiind- 
headetl iiien than the wostorn. 

The language of the Kiinls is split into many dialects; yet two main groups 
arc to be disiingnisbed. a western aud an eastern. Iloth are related to rawlHni 
Poreiari and are lypieaUy Aryan. >% if we aJi /or the rt<ti TUithr rmntty nf t/m 
A'arrfc. Ihm mu mly U we answer f It iflHsf htiUsameevtihataf onrewn'Tate, of the. 
fare a/ A'ortArni Enrofe. It is uot my ooneem here in this psjier to trest of the 
Aryan problem, anil I feel myself ntterly free from any Pan-Gcnuanie aspirations 
in the style of (fobiuoan aud Chamberlain, hut still 1 hellera in au old “ hlue-eyerl, 
fair-lmired, long-headed raw us in an impregnable complex and not a synthutic 
accident.'^ 

» Tbe ^TMiter ntitnhcr of jsnthochreic iikjh <iii ihf SimmfM>9iglt ami in Ka»1itu*lt 
conipitml with Ibrif KinnUur numb r in Sendjirli tnmyhii dun jmrtly t« th.i spleudid, ciwl 
cliiunle of lUiMC imHintAin vilUipii. 

• Yerbally iiHOled from a ^ " R'’f«lky imd the Jew," m JoBrnaf o/ 

UetietM, i, ft ST-t Tint aUtiKir of thi» very intamtiuc paper boltk the oppobite opinion and 
lielicvei in a ‘^ayiilhetin nocidsnt. 
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And can it be mere aceideot that n few miles aorUi of the actual frentior 
of modern Kwdiflh language tliere is BoghiK^K^. the old metropolis of the Hittite 
Empire, where Hugo Wiiickler in 1908 found toblcu with two political treaties 
of King Stibbiluliuiiia with Jfattiuazs. son of TiiSratta, King of Mitannj, and 
in both these treaties Aryan divinities, Mithra. Varuna, Inilra and SoBatya, art) 
invoked, together with Hittite divinities, ns witnesses and protectore. 

And in the same inaeriptions, which date from about 1380 n.c,, ilie King of 
Mimnni and his jieople are calletl Harris just as nine centuries later in ttio 
Achtememdian inacriptione Xerxes ami Darius call themselves Sur^n-ya, - Aryans 
of Aiyan stock," ^ 

So th« JTw/vft are Uu demtuiani* of Inmdm cmrf have maintained tfieir 

type attd their himjmujt J&r wjore titm 8,300 yrari 


L Taldadji. 

In Lyoia there are about 1,000 fotuilios, or 5.000 souls, of a people calliuc 
themselves frthtadji or Imanlcuttere—“sawyere" This is indeed their principal 
oeeupation. In Western Lycia their Mahometan ueighbonre call them Allta/i, 
a name that is perhaps connected with the word Ali-UUoM or LayanI's Aii^ 
ninhiya} im^rung people tlist worship Ml [ treauxl at Imge of t!iis carious sect 
m 1889,* so that I can be brief here. 

“^ey live high up m die niounteius, generally in tents covered with felt 
soinotimea iu round f!] honeea^and keep rigidly apart from all the otlier inJiabitante 
of Lyem. They speak Turkisli, are ollioially regarded as Mahometans, and Wo 

Mahoniotan nnmos. bub they have no inner connection with the creed of 
Mahomet, They balieve in motempsychosia and in good and bad demons. 
Hares anti tiirkeya are comddorwi as unclean, and the peacock as a sort of 
incarnation of tlie devil. 

Their somatio qi^Ues are remarkably honiogenccus; they liave a tawny 
white akin, mnoh hair on the face, straiglit hnir, dark brown'eyes, a narrow 
generally aquiline nose, and a very ahmt and high head. The cephalic index 
van® only from 83 to 91 with n irnurimum frequency of 86. Tim mean length. 

^ight index m 781, the moan facial index, 876, A t.^-pical skuU of a Tahtoil^ ia 
figured horc, Plate XXXIIL * ^ 

M. 

“f “ ■»«""'*!»> of Lyci.,,, s„il,Lr «rt. tl, 

dwcll.1 m the Lycure lowna, principally in Elmajy. Their orwd W iit 

been exactly studied, and they arc very ansions to keep it secret, Lika I 
* A. H, Eay"<b AVwrfPtA, i, p sse «. 
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Tahtadji they affect a ^reriaia affinity with tho reaJ but they n^sver 

intermarry with. them. 

I published tl>e tncaanreinenifl of 40 adult inale^ Bektaflh in my paper im the 
Tahtfin^ji^ and qnpte from it berOn that the eoptialio index oaciUates only between 
84 Aud 89, and the auricular heighL-index between 71 aiui S3 with two maxima at 
75 ami S2. This facial index haa a very distinct iiiaxiimun at 80 p 

N. AnsaH^eA. 

Exactly cojTeaponding to the Tahtadji and, the Bekto^li in efnitb^weBtfiiii Asia 
Minor are thn AnmAyeA = JCtmadHt^rh m Northern Syria. 

In ^mo pkcea, aa in Antiocbia (nd they are c*allud Fflinh —fnnii 

their principal occupation^—but have no connection with the Fellalji of Eg\'pir, All 
that iH known al>ont their creed is exactly pomlM to our kuowIeLlge of the 
Tahtadji. and tlie same tales of nocturnal otgioa,;i« prim/^ nodi\ and apiritLilic 
meetings are told of both groups. 

]klajjy Ansariyeb have al^o in thdr gtuieral appearaiieo a striking likoneaa to 
some Lyciaii TahtndjL I measured 15 adult men. Their cranial index varies from 
80 Ui 94, with a maximum at 85. €/, Tlato XXV. 

O. Kffzt^Ihaih. 

In Upper llesopotaniija and in tmall groups reaching in the west m far ns lias 
Higli Taurus, near Maraeh, tliero if^ a duiioua people^ living in ilie midirt of Ambs 
and KnreU, which calls itself u word that means " redhead " in literal 

traixHlatiom Hut there are not more rud-huired iudividnals among tbeiii tluiii 
among theit neighboutfs* and thidr hoiulHlre^ ia not more red than that of any 
other OH an ud group. So the word cannot nteon what it stM5Hi$ to mean^and luid 
itfl origiu |)tirhap 3 in quite anotlicr word in another langnage; in the eome way that 
|iopu1ar etymology made ridicid^'* (votn or, in German, 

idleiti- fram win* ttmt eeui- Perluipsi linguists will one day find out the real origin 
and meaning of K^ft^lbash. 

Ill some places in Was^lem Xurdistan, jieoplo. that an? exactly like the 
Kysyltuiah arc ealled Y^ddi^ anti jirotest that they have nothing at all to do with 
the KyssyllMtsh; in other placea, so I was told one day at Kkkhta on the Boihuu 
River and again near Diurbekr^ that Ye^idi au<l Kyzyltah were two words for the 
some thing, the ono lieing ArahiCg Uie other Tnrkiah. I do not know if this 
is correct, Init, as fsr as I could aacotuln^ the creed and the ancial ctondiUon of both 
groups are fairly identical Sir A. TI, Layard's classic report on this sect is so 
complete and exhaustive that I have nofchir^ more to add than a fuw^ words on the 
physical cbMacteristiica. They are strangely laimogeuooug, I was able to measure 
189 adult men; only throe of theta had greyish oyeSp all the rest hod tktk bn^wtt eyoa, 
dark hair and lawny white" skin. Their cranial index varies only from 83 
to 92^ w*ith a well-deUncd maxmium at 8G. The index of the auricular height 

cy. £ an 
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TOiiee from 76 to 83. tuid the facial index frotu 80 to 00, witli a pronounced 
laaximuni at 36. 1 could toeasuie only a few noeea ‘ they were all very and 
leptorrhiRc, and so aoenied, wi^ few exceptions, all the rcet. 

So these Ky 2 ylbe 8 ln are excessively ehorli and bTOEtd-bEiailed in tbo midst of 
duUchooeplutlic Kunla and dmlfS;; tlioir nose, boo, is miielj Rorrowor tlian that of 
tljeir nei^boiira On the other hand, the KyxyVlJiiali [and the Ycaidi] correspornl 
alMiolutely with tlw Talitadji, the Itoktaah amj the Aiieariyeti, so that we tind a 
small minority of groups jieesesaiug a Eimilar creed and n rotnarkahle tuulormtty of 
typo, aeaiterod over a vast part of Western Asia. 1 see no other way to account 
for this fact tlian to asEuiue tlutl thi aitmlers o/ tdi theta seett are t/te rrfuamttf an 
old Jl*w)(N7(wo»a popHlalioHt whvJi haw jiTtterved theif rtligian otw/ /tout iherffote 
tefmintd from ttramjen and so prtitermi their iM jdfgaieal 

rli a 

Twu other eects that aro bop^ \yo rpentiouijd* the Bni^ and the Maronitefl, 
sliDAt ill the waj how TeUgiaui^ tsejida to preserve old phyaical 


r. 

In the soLitli <d Beyrout a great part of iha Ijohanon mid Antililnuiofi 
coiintiy is inhabited by ahoLit 150,000 DriiKefl^ who down to our diiyis are to a 
cotUiu extent mdejieiifTent of the Ottoman Oovenimoiit and onjuj a good many 
privilege^*, 

HieiT secTot ereed has studied Ijcat by S- de Baoy in 1838,^ and contains, 
mixoil witli dewiabp GhriMimi md Mahometan etemente, a great lufloy lianthdstie 
coDco])tions. together with enrions wloas on miitoitipsjchosiB tmd the repented 
inoamatinH of Gcxl, and with renmins of the old Oriental worship of Nature. They 
sj^k Arabic iuh! pnss o0ii;ially m having Ishuuie naiiies^ but they 

Iiavo no inner coniiootion with the religion of AEalionieL 

Max V. Ofipenbeim^ helieVfiB the Bruses to i>e the de^udmite of ** Arabs/’ 
iinniigTatod alioiit a.Di 8Q0« 

This hypotheais proliahly con farms to local trAdilion* but k in direct eon Uu- 
dictioti to the general itnpreaejon we g&t Eriiiii Druses and from Arabs* umd from 
the rofiult of anthropometric researdiea 1 measured fifty-nine adult mole Druses, 
and nut one aiugle man feU, as regards lik eeplialio index, widim tlie range of the 
real Arab* 

The Druses aje si! by|ier-hraflhycephalic, with ou mdex oscilkting* like that 
of the RekUali, lietween S4 and SJl only, with otto Hijigle exception, an old 
inkcliicvonH and half idiotic itonsionerj who protoiulcd to have once lieen first 
kee|»ar of thu Iiiii>criiil I4alo in Constantinoplo, and Iw a rcol ijicarnatioii of Ali. 
Jiis index was 7® without o suspicion of synostotic sutures ; but fie had grey eyes, 

< Ia dfjt BntMt. toL H, Fiiiris* lfJ3e. 

^ Vtm ^him </o(4 Berlin, D. lOO®, vxiL t, p. m w. 
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BiniJ fell in toajiy uther rcapectd so fwll}" nut gf ilig ]xm of ih& rest 

qI my Dri 2 iigti» that it Biifo to drop hitii eiitifgly* 

Thi? mdflx uf tliu iitirioiikr lieigUl; mnge^ from 74 to 84 and llio fiiabi indox 
horn 79 to 92p with a diaiimt maxiraum of M, with fuurUicii zuczi ia hfty-oi|;hL 

Q, 

The Dorttiorii neighbours of iho Dfue»&^ iiro tho Moronit^s^ ChrLatiaua, generally 
said to be the d^ijceudaiitfi of a MonupLiysito nKct, septrnted from the coiunaon 
Chmiiati Chundi after tiie Council uf Chjilcotlon in Jui}. 451. Nuw Lliw goujiciI is 
eettaiiily of the very greater l unportaneo for ocole^^IastjoiU lii^toryn aa it tKiiiaed tho 
schism bctAsxfiD Lius (Jdejabal wcfflJ auil tho Ocowfeiital : the Creek, iho Aniienmii 
uud Lhc Coptic church sciJorntCH] from Urn Komjuir Loeaiiae Uio eitiipio luiderstaiidiug 
ami Uic soujitl comuion sense ef the Oiientale preferred to oeecptonly eiw? noturo in 
Joeua Cluiat, But this Ibeolugteal dispute gave the miije to the Mjiixuiitos^, lor 
they chose n mouk, John MarUp Ui be their bishop afmr they se|)aFated from llomts 
lint their phyMieal qualities are much older than their mligions sohisin. Indeed, 
partly tihrongh tlieir ieoUtiou in the inoimUin&j iiartly tlirijiigli their not inter* 
marrying with their MulKimetan or Urn^ ndghhour^^ the Mjiremites of tonJay luivo 
pieserve^l an old type la an nlmoat inar^ellosis piiriiy. In no other Oikutal group 
is thiite a greater niimlier of men wiLli extreme height of tlie skull ami excesaive 
[tatteniiig uf the occipital region than among the Maronites^. TLoy are the liest 
siKKsiniens of whntC, Toldt^ ealla " phmoedpitor' fnrmiitioij, and very ufton their 
occiput is so Bleep Urnt one is again nod again inelined to think of oitiiiidul 
tleformatiom Indeed 1 took great coi'c to iiiuka sure of Lliis point and examined 
nearly a hmidred bahig^ in their enulfee. to oscortain whether or not a partioular 
way of laying tho diild'a heatJ on a cnahion might iierfiapa inftnaTice the form of the 
i^cipnt, 2^0 auoh [KmihiUty was found, and wo aro comitrained to regard the 
oxtreme "*111011 oooipitfti ” ferznution of the MoroiiiLcs (and their rektioiiij) m u 
natural charactor 0/^ tlio two types herOi rlato XX VL 

1 have mcasuirnl twenty adult malea, mostly fnmi Baallssk and from TaralN>lu». 
Their cephalic index ranged from 79 to Pl with mi urithmetk mean of 8l>. llm 
uverago facial index was Sp, the irregular iuilices rimning from 75 to 94^ with four 
cases of 87. All were ilark^ 

Having thus trciitod of a series of emidler groups we can now proctHHl to 
the five great grouiia of Western Auia—^rersimie, Aral^Sp Turks, Grecka nnd 
Anoenians. 

K. Ptrsiaii^L 

Notwlibstauding Bome necant rt^iearchce our knowledgo of the aiiihro|>ol€gj of 
Persia is rather scanty. In a land mhahited by about ton miUionSp not more Llian 

1 ^ UatorAuc!hui 4 £Gu iiber dia Brachyp?phah« d&r Al^wnl^uluchtn Utf^llkeningk** la 
Jrirfiwr aniAfOfioi. voJ. il, 1910, p go, aiiJ p* 197 ftt 
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twenty dr tliirtv meti hnve iieeji regularly mt^mnod, imd laot one skull has beea 
aiutliinJ. 

A|)art from Kurcle, Arabs, and Armeniima, each numhcrlug fTtnii 2{)0»000 to 
SOOpOOO fioplsp and smaller grfjnjta of Xcatoriaus. Lurs. Gipies, etc,, there ara 
two large etlmiciil groups in the Sliiite itmJ Bettlod Tajik imd th& Sunnite 

and essentially nonuidie Ihlai. Tlie latter aru Turkortianfi mid bd is ilie actiial 
l)ynasty of tlie Kajar; the JtJat* being tl^c encrgetio and vigorona olcniont;, are tlie 
real itiasterfi oP the land ajid of the Tajikp the duscanilaiits of tlie old Persians and 
Medes. But long cotidnued intermarriage has |irodiicct] a great many miseii types. 
TJiiia the Kajoi^ have ifoinetiines the high aquilino nosea fjuite foreign to retd 
Turkomans. 

The old tyjte secnis to be preserved in the Piir»i^ Llie ilu^condanls of 
Persians who endgtated to India after the battle of Xahauhaiid {A.n. 640), of much 
purer form than among any tme l^r^iaiis. They arc all short-headed and dark. 

My own moasuremeuta are conJJued to fift^n adult men, Fendoos of Urn 
Jbaspora, diplomats, consuls e.ij,d tolhricconists, wliom I occa^btiidly met in 
UouatantinoplPp Hmyroap Rhodcj^ aiiil Adaliju Tliey were all very dark. Their 
ceplmiic indices ruu; 73.74, 74, SO, 81, tfG, 8G. S7. 87. 88, 88, 80, 89, 90. So 

there is a largo majority of hrajchyoephala^ I do not lay stress on the tlitco 
doliehocephalia men, Iwxrmise a great number of FerKisiaa whom 1 saviv without 
being able to inensuiP, neenied 10 be brsiohyoephalie. Anyhow it is not impoBsible 
tliat in reality a (sertain number nf Persians—1 uni very far from saying one-fifth 
uf them^havc long skulls I never saw Perelfuis with light hair and bJuo eyes, 
but I am told that in some " noble faiuiiies fair tyjies are not very rare. 

We know' nolhing of the physical chatneteristies of the Aebinineriidoap who 
Cktlleti LhenLselves ^ Aiyana of Aryan stock ” ninl who brought im Aryan language 
to Persia; it is {losslb-le that they were fair and dolichocephalic, like the aucestoia 
of the modern KntdSp but they were certainly fc^v in niimber, niiJ it would therefore 
be astonish iiig if their phyaieal chiirac tens tics should have j^tsbtcnl niuong a 
large section of the aotual Pmiajm. Siill we must reckon with the jiosaibility 
that on early “ -4ryan " invasion vms not vi^ithout iiidneuce also ou the 

somatic quaUties of modem Persians. Mean while uiuch serious soieinUfic work 
m ust fit ill Ihj done in hiveatigating tlic anthropilug}' of Pemia ein we can 
replace more conjecture by actual certainty* 

K A rahs. 

In diuiUtig vnih tlio peoples of Western AsWp in no case is it more iiii|]ortaiit 
to keep laugiidge im J race rigidly apart than when treating of the Aritbic^cakiiig 
}M>ople. Friedrich MQller tilled all the various elcmoiits in Ambi^h Pah^tine. 
Syria and Mesoiu>t]viiiia '' Arabe,'* merely l«cause they spoke iirabie. Xothiug 
could l)e mom cirnnuoiie, Tlic material and raeutal culture of these tribes and 
thfeir somatic qualitios ana widely distinct, and the esrtfmt of the Amhm latigtiago is 
infinitely huger than the c^tciitof an Arabic racial ebiucnt. 


m 
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But peiiiosiikr Awbk is the leaatHkiiawii laud in the world, nnd hirge rogiona 
of it are even nnw abaclute ItrrvituogaiiiB, so great caution is noceasary ia fonuixig 
ooncluaions, from tEic meosuremcoLa of a few doiseiis of incm, eon(M.^rni])g the 
anthropologjr of a land uiohs than dva timea us great as Francs. 

My own measaremeuts nre confined to thirty-eight AnnMeh-Bcdoninfl; ivhoni I 
met in 18S3 in Aleppo, eighteoii other Bwlawy. generally Shitmtner, cjimel drivera 
between Mosul and AJeiandretta, twenty Malmmotan ■' Arabs " living in the town 
Jlamah, the site of the first Hittits inserijitiona published, and fiftean other 
MahomeUins from Syrian towns. Two, unfortUHatoly very email, groups consist of 
six jiriests from Gaiyra, whom 1 mot in Aleppo, and five man from Hail iti Arabia, 
whom I was able to nii^ure in Constantinople—in all 102 adult ntea, eixty-one of 
them teal Hodawy and for^-one settled in towns.* 

The oephalic indices of these “ jVraba '* ran thus:_ 


{ 38 Annoseh. 68 to 78. 

18 otlier Bedawy, 71 to SL 

6 men from Hail, 70 to 74 

^20 " Arala " from Hamali, 85 to 80. 

,1 i , IB other Mahometans from 
Settled m towns < 

Syrian towns, 75 to 80. 

^ 6 I'rieeta from Gesyra, 83 to 80. 


Eemarkably pomUel w-itli the oepludic index is the form of the noae in twth 
these groiipE. Tbo Bedawy oa a rule have short and falriy broad, the other 
‘’Aral*" have, with few escopLionB, high and narrow noaes, often of an aquiline 
form. 

What we generally call a “ Jewish, type is found very seldom among rsal 
Bodawj' and very often luiiong the "Arabs* in tlic towna. but it would bo difficult 
to reduce Uiia blatetnent to a slalistical form, im the coacopiion of ** Jewishness ’’ 
is too uneermin uud proou-ioits. Two typical Bedouins ate figured hare, FJate XX\'I L 
MTc simll, later on, try to understand the hisUirical oonncetiuu between these 
two types, the Bedawy and the other “ Arabs." For the moment, wo must nistrjot 
oureeh'oe to Imving shown the marked difterauce tliat sepiu-ates theiu. 


T. Turki, 

It is eustemary In moat European latiguagoa to call the Mahomotan eubjects 
of tha Padishah "Turks,'’ But tlic word should never bo used in this eonse 
without inverted eommas; it is more than ambiguous and casUy leads to iierioas 
m UundernUndiiige, 

A Turkoman tril», the WAwnm/t, eommeiiced from 1230 to couquer a great 
part of what is now the Ottoman Empire. A good many of the former inhabitant 

' I ]|ava ic«sm^ »av« "Ar-te." bat f omit teeir Bgor™ i„ tt.i. .tMtenieau 
becauHO they wisra of muted bJowl w m aoiwi way (nhci: jj(uJnjJc*icaJ. 
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wcie then forced to B()eak TurJuah and to turn MuhoiiLetaiie, It ia eoey to imder- 
etand tlmt ttie deacendaots of the conciuerura and of Lho conquered ron^^es 
intcrroairied freeljiV&tid^ os the naniber of the conquoring troope woe tiainmlly 
very much 9wull(<r ihon thjil of the uriginiil populatiuu, the great bulk of tlio 
tuij or fifteen, or perhaps inoro, tuiilione of BCKwileti “ Turks" tins now the 
physical qualities^ not of the ooiiqiiering Othiuiuili, but of the old pro-Othiuotiie 
inlutbitonts. 

So the anthropology of rnrk'oy is, like tiiat of Quiigary, a ty|}ical example 
showily bow Jajiguoge, religion, natiouality oud race oju quite dlatmct coueeptiuniF, ' 
iind it is iuter^tiiig to see how they uru again tuid nguin coufoiuided by the geiiuial 
public nud by the press. 

Ill my paper ou the Tuhtudji,' 1 gave the indices of 1S7 "Turks" (Turkish- 
speaking Mahometans) troiu Lyein, and was abie to aiiuw tliat in the mountuiu 
villiigt'O, and in some swampy nijurslies tiut oaHy of accus, people were guncFaliy sborl- 
heuded, and in the towns and on tiio coast, long-Iiotided. ilinco then I have 
measured S60 more " Turks" from Southern Asia Minor and Nurthum Syriu, so 
that [ can now jtublish the cephalic uidicas of T66 acluU men ; they run from 6$ to 
l>6i if we count the indices 77 Co 81 us mcsutiocphtdic, 17^ of those 756 men would 
be dullcltucepliaiio, 151 mcsatieephaiic and 433 bracliycopiialic, wit it a vmy 
jitoiionncetl maxim urn of 77 and R3 iiieii respectively at indices 85 and 86. 

These numbers speak for themselves, but it ia perluijis useful to study ILret 
the corresptmding figurea for the two lajgo remaining gmuiw, the Greeks and the 
Armenians,and then to compare the rreulto. Tivo very different typra of “Turks" 
ore iigured here, Plate XXVIIL 


U. f/mri'4. 

Vf'hat has been said of the " Turks " is valid too in nlieolutoly the !$uine way 
for the " Greeks " of Anatolia and Syria, Sotuo of thorn ore ocrtuiuly the dirvet 
descendants of old louiaus, l>cniaiiu or ,4'lolianB, hul the greater part iixo desccuduii 
from oihor groups which spoke Gicck and had accepted the orthodox reiigioii. 

I must hero pass over the inleresltng problem of the lJurtnu nud Ionian 
wanderingfi' and must restrict mrself to soino mcasiirementa taken on a series 
ot 176 adult men caUing themselvoa Greek and belonging to iJio ortluxlox uliurcli. 
r published tliis series in 1890, in my pa^jor ou the Talitmlji, and reprint here a 
graphic table showing the frequency of the cephalio indices. It is very striking 
to 1)00 how the curve shows n maximum of twoniy-two men witli an index of 
75, and a second maximum of eighteen men with on Index of 8S. 

Seventy-nine out of tlio 179 men arc dolicho-, eighty-four aro brachy- aud 
only eixieon are moBaticupbalic. If wc reckon ilic orithniutic mean fur the 
whole series, we get an average index of about 80, closely confottuiug to ’Wt'isbneh'a 

^ Ac. ben p i30, iiot« S. 

* My own [mvato i(l«a t* that, ooumiry to tlid iheory of Curtitu, tbs iaiilsiu mmw Ireriu 
Emoije and tlxs Doruma fivui Aaia, but I ghall tfgnl of tbis subject in iiautbcr pa[Kr. 
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D5 skuJifi of Aaktic aod Euroi«aa fireeks wiih na avowge indeic of 81'2, and with 
the aeriea of Klim Slepluiiiog,* who found aO‘8 for the Groeka in Europe and 8£l-7 for 
tbo Aaiatic Greeks. 

It ia oeailjr undenitood how daiigaromt and luj'utifjing aacl) tui average Index 
may be, if the niaterial Is oompoead of individuals from at leaat two dilTiitvnt 
groups, as it matiifeatly ta> 

I am in poBseasioti of ninety-three skmlls from a modern Greek cemetery m 
AihUb; they show about the sajua distributirtu of indices. 

Long Iwfora tlie re-diacovery of Mendel and his laws I tried to study tlie 
heredity of the cephalic index in the Greek families of Adalia. Here, in the old 
capital of PaniphyUa, there is a large Greek colony, and as I had by good cliance 
been able, to give medical Imlp to Boine of the inUnential nicmbers, I was permittefl 

Table I. 



ramusxcr ur cEruauc laoicra is a sbhies or liO abult male oasEXa. 


to measure parents, children and other relations in sixty-seven families, The 
results were striking. I published a short abstract of them in 1389, in ttm 
Jlcis^ft tn jSyAiiwi, and in 1890 in my paper on the Tahtadji. 

There was a family A ; the Esther liad an index of STj the mother of 73; of 
the two sons, the elder bad an index of 70, the younger 87. In another family, B, the 

< Article ca Greece in Dief. titeytfop. deo *emoef »ud., Pine, 1884. 
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brother of the dcitrl father had an index of 70, the mother 86, a son 82, a daughter 
75. In a third famUy, Op both parents were braoliycephalic, with mdiee«s of 83 and 86. 
Of their five ehildrenp only the yauogeat da^ighter was ehort^headed, with an index 
of 86, and four elder brothera liad long heads with 72,73^ 75 (md 73 respectively ; 
74 was the index of a hrotlior of the mother. 

If I now fitady these sixty-seven famiUee in the light of Mendelian researches, 
it eeonie aa if neither braohj*- nor doliehoeepimly were dominiiDt or reoemve ; they 
seem to be trmiemitled now w ith etjual finequoucy, and this has pnoliahly been the 
case for mote than 2^000 years. At least, that is the age of the Greelc eoJony 
of Adalin ii4id for sixty or seventy generations short- and longdieade<l “Greeks 
have l*aeii freely inleimarTyiii^ Tlio result waa^ in many casesp not it mixture, as 
if wo would mix red and white wine, but it was oflon a manifeat reversion to the 
origiiinl types. 1 called this process " FTitmischurig," but one might per hops just 
m weU say. " Siialtung " or ^ reversion ** or ** restitution.'^ 

In litis way gooil old typesp once fixed by long inbreedings do not necessarily 
get lo$t by intermarriago, but often return with aatoniehing enaigy. 

riie short heads of the AsiaticGreeks “ certainly correspond to the short heork 
of die Turksai!cl of all tlwj Moslem Sectaries described at length in this jiaper. 
We ahull JaOOu learn to ~knt^w their iml origin. The long heads proiiably ib not 
belong to one uniform typo ; Bomo of them am nearly m high as good Anglo-Saxon 
heads, and cun iwrlmps bo coin pared with the hu^ida of Kunls; other long hesda 
of Greeks are lowp like the heads of Bedawjp and 1 am inclined to regard them oa 
S emitic. They are indeed chiefly found on the sites of old Samitie colomes. In 
some of these places, os in Adnlin, the women wear their hair in many tiiin phutSp 
like the old AsayrianSp and they are fiunoiis for their " Semitie " appegranoe. 

As in ancient Greece s gn^t number of individuals eeeiii to have lieen fair, 
with blue eyes, 1 took great care state whether this were the cose with the 
modem Greeks" in Asia. 1 have notes for 580 adults, males and females. In 
tliis niunber them fl^ere eight witii hhiCj aiitl twenty-nine with grey or greenish, 
eyes; all the real lioil brown eyea. Them was pot one Hinglo case of really ligiit- 
colourvil liair,^ hut In nearly all tlie essee of ligliter eyes the Mr also was less 
dark than witli the other Greeks. 

1 ilid iiot measure all the Greeks whose eye and hair-colour I noteil, hut 
1 found bbat three cases of the blue, and thirteen of Ihc grey or greenish eyes were 
combined with long heads; hut 1 noted also several cases of blue eyes with very 
short hmuls. So it is evident that head form and pigment are transmitted 
sejfiirately. Ab the number of long and high heada is much larger than the number 
of fair compleatioos it seem permisaiblo to say that witli the Asia tic Greeks 
falmesa is recessive iu the M^iiidelian eeuse» Two difierent types of'' GrcckB ^ are 
figured here, Plate X^IX. 


^ Witlk ilifl wcceptitm of Uie young nii-u at Sjiui, wh& Jire idl rTai&u^haired. |p Eamuidr 
ihey dive far lunJ ihair hair in bti^aeli^il by the coutbiued tjffeet ol «ini ansi «ak 
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V. Anftmiaiis. 

Wiiilst ** Turks^ and “Greeks " have l«eii proved to he composed of at least 
two quite diatipct soumtlc eletneote, the third of the three great ethnic groiipe, 
irhich form the balk of the inhahitania of Ama hCiior, the Anneniatta, is com¬ 
paratively homogeneous 

Of coiirEa they also have incorporated in themselves voticrua aljeu elemetito 
and I know Artueiiians from Sontlieni Persia wJm look like Biloch or Dravidians 
but aa a rule the great uiflaa of the Anaeniairs forms not only a religious, bub 
also a somatic unity. 

Particularly in Northern byria there sto ptacea where Armenians njsemble 
one another like eggs. Jteligious seclusion and, in many caaea, life in remote 
mountain villayea, have both contributed to prevent intermarriage with strangers 
and thua we may assume from the beginning that they repre.sont an old type. 

More frequently than any other group in Western Asia they shove the ‘'pbu- 
occipital ' fonu of the ptofila curve, great brachycophaly with Wtrema height of 
the skull and a partieukrly narrow and high nose. C/. Plate XNX. 

Tliey ore generally dark; yet of lift adult men. whom my friend Dr, Aasadur 
Altounyjin exaininefi for me in Aleppo, eight had blue, and sbc " green ish,” oyos, 
and in my own series of twenty-sLv adult men one had h'ght grey, another greenish' 
eyoa. 1 Iiavo no good statistics on the Armetiions from the provinoM of Erivan 
and Kahitahevan in the Hussian Transcuncaflia, hut a great number of the 
Armenians, whom I occaaioually saw frem there, Imd retidiah hair and grey or green 
eyes, 1 do not know with what elemouts they nmy la? ijuxihI, and think it safe to 
omit timm here entirely. Also a few ''Catholic'' Armcniuns whom I met at 
Antiochitt {ad (hviftem) are to be oicepted from my scrios, as they have a more 
prominent occiput; protuibly they are of nibtedorigin. If I omit these “ Catholics," 
my reriea of true AnueniaiiB begins with a cephalic indas of S3 and ends with one 
of ft6, the maiimimi of frefjiiency falling elefirly at 88. 

To this extrome hrncliycephaly corresponds a facial mdei oscillating botweeu 
77 and ftS, with a rnnKinium freviuency of ST and «a. and witli an avemge of ST o. 

A series of twenty^ Armenian akulls Ijegins with a craninl judejc of 81, 
ending with one of fli. A very typical skull from this series is figured here, l^Iate 
XXXiri, and two good types are reproduced here, Plate XXX. 


Sutnviartf, 

If wo now sum up the reaidta of our reoearche* and tty to review them in 
regard to the origin of the different ethnic groups of Western Asia, we need not 
linger over the Negroes, the Ciroaajians, the Albanians, the Bulgariana, the Bosnians 
the Pranks and the Levantines. Their origin li«, onteide the scope of tins paper 
Tlie same is true of the Gipsies and their kin. but it muet be stated Utat perhai>a 
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One of tlie Doin^Un tribes tii Asia Afiuer, thi> Ynrnks, J3 in moine "way or athev 
telatecl with them. 

Of far greater imponaiiMs arc the Kimli;. From the yttat frequency of fair 
inUiviiliiulH omotiy thum^ it is aviiieni that their home must ]je in the ticirU:i, and it 
is probable from their Aryan language that they are in some vray contieetetl with 
the MHaimi, who bad Aryan divinities about 1280 tt.c, 

I om well aware tliat at present tliere is no real proof or deeiaive evidence for 
this smtemeuU but by way of a working Iij'jtotheBiSj I might Iw allowed to 
suggest that the Kurds, the of the Bible, the Mititmi of the Boghrm-kbi 

tablets and the Tamthti of t.Iie old Egyptian texts aie, if not identical, at least 
somehow rekled to one another.^ About 1500 B.C., or earlier, there seems to Imvo 
Itegun a migratioii of Hortliem men to Asia Minor, Syria, I^reia, Egypt, a»il Jttt/ut. 
IndeeiJ, we can now connect even Further luiiia with the Mitanni of Central 
Asia Minor. On the tablets of Boghas-kbi the king of Mitanni not only calLa 
himself and his people iarn, but he speaks of his nohlanicn as nmri, and Huge 
Wmeklet and F. C. Andreas* reniind us of the word ntttryifr for “yonng man'* or 
“hero '■ in the Vedic texts. So we find the sntne jVryan nobles in l^litauni about 
1280 B.C., and very much later also in Iiidta, 

If really, as it seems, the old texts state that the Amorites and the Tamehu 
were fnir, we should thus get a historic explauatiou of tlie great number of xontho- 
clireic people we find down to onr time everywhere in iVsia Minor and in Syria, end 
among tlie modem Jews. 

Iicsumiug now the iliread of this pajicr, wo have a great number of different 
" Moslem " Sectaries spread os’er a vast isut of Weetem Asia nnder different names, 
ns Tahtodji, Allcvi, Ali-UIlahiya, Aneariyoh, Fellah, Kyzyl bash, Yeridi and Ilcktash, 
speaking the diBerent languages of their orthodox neighbours, Turkisli, Arabic and 
Kurdish, but still absolutely bomcgciiecus os to their somatic characterietics. And 
to this setr-same group beloug also the Druses and the Moronites. They also 
have the enormously high and short " planuccipitol ** heads and the narrow and 
high noses we find with the Sectaries, 

Kow this aanio hypsicepholic element with tlie high aqailine noses, which 
forms tlie eutire stock of all these Sectaries, we find a gain in Penda, and in 
a high pereentagD among the Turks and the Greeka, and in a stili higher 
among the Armeniana—ex'eiy where under drewustauees that would make it 
apiwar to bo old and aboripnal, whilst the dolicbocephals seem to represent later 
immigrations, 

I The laiwl cjigrttion of a Europcaft Tribe to WcBUrn Aria, i« that of iht 
Pa>Rtn|K through KotnaMia, vhm tbu town of Oatab (ffdkiri' in Aounwnian) hiu coiinrred 
tbeir name, they crossed the Haliespoftt about 280 s-t Angora atid Gonlion were lUsir 
juinvi|ial towns snd it u not impoaribls dial the ktUw name, and then oka that of tho 
Gordyaeuie mul of the Kurds, i* linginsdwtlly connected with that of the Oatstians, who might 
bare bad earlier |in-ctmKn. 

* thi'sHliduriiKir I iVwwrum-jjfus^^, ItJlO, p, Sfljt ee. ^ also Bd. hfeyor, “ llai erete A ii ftrstsn 
dvr Ariot in dw Geschidite,’' in SiitvtisJxsriehb Serttnfr Jlud. d«r lI'tksnscAffyhni, VOoe^ i. 
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This theory, based eDtirely on antbropometrio teeeareh* is eonfirme<l by 
historic considerations and by the results of modern oxmmtions. W& now know 
tliat about 12S0 when Kluitlusil made bie p^?a€e with Ilamses LI., there 
existed n ki^o empire, not much amuller Lhna Gerinauyt i:eAching from the 
/bl^sBan Sea to Mes4>potniiua and from Kndesh on the Orontes to the Biuck Sea. 
VVe do not know at present if thui Hittite Empire ercr liad a really homogeneous 
popdiationr bnt we have a good many HLttite ralmfs, and all these, without oue 
single exception, show ua the Idgh and short heuda or the oliaracteristic noses of 
our modern bracbycepbalic groups. 

^Vheu I first uphelfl in lti93, in my paper on the anthropological 
[»04^ition of the Jews, the homogenjeoua character of thejie gretips, I called tltem 
" Armenoidft." But there con be no doubt that tliey oro all dcissondod froui tribes 
belougiug to the great tOtUte Empire. So it is tlie type of the Ilittites that hiu* 
Iwn presan'cd in all tliese grouis for more than 3,000 years, and thia is cerUUnly 
a Jewish type, and corresponds with the old jewiah ftlenl of beauty aa we read 
in the Song of Songs, VII, 4; “Thitic eyes are as the poule m Heabltou, hy the 
gate of liath^rabblm, th^ 7i0$< is liht the t$ 2 £vr of toaixtk f^^nrard 

But thifl cTewkh type m not Seniitio and is mroly found among the only real 
Semites, tlie Betlawy. The Mittibe inscriptioue have not yet been read, hut our 
Orientalists are uriiiiiimDua in asauming that there is not tlie aUghteat doubt that 
the Hittito lan^age was not Semitic. Those non-Somitie ahorigines had their own 
language, tiieir own writing, and their own religion. Semitic influence h oomplotely 
absent in tho earlier times anti is poreeptiblB only later ou at different times in the 
different territories—fimt m Babylonia, then in Falestiue, where Ahmhaiu h the 

iTTww^o^ q{ a Semitio invaaion, and titill later in Northern Syria. Here my 
own oxeavadnnft^ in Smdjirlif tile old havu brought to b'ght a Scniitic 

inaoriptidu of King Ktdamti, son of Yadi, from about 850 invoking 
Baal JTajrum aitd .BetiiM. Another inscription of King Pammn from about 
ROO on a statue of praiaeB Tiadad himself and four other Semitic 

div initios, JKf, Hfhttbtt and Scimi. 

Aft Teftup, tlm groat chief^iKi of the Kittites, is not mentioned in any of the 
ifeniitic iiifioripliona of Sendjirli, we may eupposo tliat about 000 tlO., or earlier, 
indopoiidmit of the Aaftyrian conquests, Semitic invadem brought with them thrir 
language, thtir alphabet, th^ir writing, and tJidr religion, to XortJterti Syria—hut 
we know nothing td their Jiniubcr, and wo are not able from hiatodcal data to form 
an e^cacb opinion as to how far these iniitiders conld iniluonoe the aomatlc chaTUCtenj 
of the old Hittito population. 

I give here (Plate XXX U) tho portraits of a later king of Samaf, Barrd^^ib, from 
about 730 uo.^ and of his qneein The king bu^ eertalnly not a Uittite profile, and 
ho oiighi well liimself be of Samitic origin, but probably a great numher of hU 


i'A SmidKkidit Pfirtj! I-tV. B4irlijii CSeonf Rcfmtr, iSOa-ieil. 
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?5iibjerctfl had preserved tlie old Hittito eliamctemtiefl^ and evm the queen herself 
look^ ofl if ehe were not quite without Hittite hloodJ 

For the present population of Northern Sytitt, m well m of all Weatem Asia, 
oiir anthropometric tahlefl allow evidence that thift old typo la el ill e^lant in a 
high jierooTitiigo among the actual inhabftantSL 

Only afl to the priuiordM home of the HittiteSp ot however else we may term 
all the^ h}psi- and bimbycephalic people with the high im<l mnrow noeep h there 
^ 50 mo difficulty, TIic ^Alpine rece'" of Central Europe ia certainly aomehow relutetl 
to or cormeiGted vrith them and a ptiori it m not easy to determine if the HJttitca 
came from Central Europe or If the " Alpine raco** came from Weaberu Asia, I do 
not know if the first poBsibility nnmy chatupious left now- If BOp they might 
■certainly lay stress on the fact thut the modem Aimeniiina and tlifi modem 
Pen^ians^ lx»th typical “ HittiteSp"" are now f^M^oldog Aryan languages—but we know 
how often etlinlc groups cliongc their language entirely without Icali^ their 
somatic type, and we can ip thiii e|)ecM cose well imagitio tliat early pTeemBors of 
the xonthochroic Kimls and their i-elatious may have brought tltcir Arj'an taugtmg^ 
to the old Aruienkns and Pumiaiis^ without being able to impress their somatic 
tyjie ujK>n tliom. 

We should not forgetp too, tltat Europe is only a small peninsular annexe to 
Asia, and that there are infiiiitcly mote typical “ BUtUtes in Western Asia than 
there are in Europe. It seems surer thorofote to locale the cradle of the Hittitea 
in Asia, where we find extreme hnmhycephals os far to tlic East as Burma and 
Siam and the Malay Archipelagix 

We could then also imdomtand how the essential somatic diffpronce between 
the HIttiles and the other brachycephalic Asiutica, their high and narrow nose, 
originated as a merely flcoidental mutation and was then locally fijted^ either by a 
certain tendency of taste and fashion or by longp perliaps miilcnma!, inbreeding. 
Tile " Hittite nose"* has finally become a diUfnipEai'tf cliarajoteristic iu thB Mendeliau 
sense, and ws see iip not only in die actual gecgraphical province of the Alpme 
rac^, but often enough also here an EughmiL Certainlyp aiimlar noses may originate 
everywhere, quite independently of the HdtUteB, by mere mutation, bnt it seems 
safer to cxplam by atavistn and by AsLuric or Alpine origin nitsea like Chose of the 
late Cardinal Newman, Ralph Waldo Ememou or Charles Kingsley, 

So, to sum up^ we see how uU Weetem A^ia was originally inhabited by a 
homogeneous^ mclonochroic meOp with extreme hypai-bracliycephaly and with a 
Hittite'' nose. About 4000 B,a began a Semitic invasion from the somh-eastp 
probably from Arabia, by people looking like modem Bedawy. Two thousand years 
later eatmncnGed a second mvasioop this time from the north-west^ by xonthochrooua 
and long-headed tribes like the modern Kurdg, Italf savage^ ojid iu some way or other, 
perhaps, connected with the historic Harri, Antorite^ Tamehu and Galatians 

I Tvpirakt partrohii of Hittite dirinitiesp at SendJLril^ are biire rspnMitijKd ou 

PiRW KXXIp lukd the rock Kuljutom of Ihtiz ((/. htre Plate XXXll} 9how4 a Hittite Grod uud 
both with extreniQ Jcwisbow.*' 
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Tlw modern " Turlo,'' Greeks ami Jews axe, all tiiree, eniialiy com|>o«d ol 
these three elements, the Uittite, the Seiuidc and the xantliochrooue Xardte. Xob 
no the ^Armeakiis ssd the Peraians. Hiey, and stiU more the Drnra> ilaromtcBi 
and the smaller eectaiiaD groaps of Syria and Asia Minor, represent the old Hittite 
element, and are little, or not at all, induencoil by the eomatic ohamctors of alien 
invaders, 

Combinatione of Philotogy with Anthropology lla^'e in former times, especially 
through Friedrich Mdller and his school, often led to serious mistakes. One'spoke 
of Aiyan races instead of people with Aryan longnages, and ono went bo far as to 
speak of Aryan skuUa and of Aryan eyes, eo that Max MUller fosnnnlly protested 
against the mtmjuon ol linguistics into ethnology, etating that one might just os 
wall speak of a brachyeephalic gmmniftT as of an Aiyan sknlL 

Still there is a eolidurity Iretween the Historical Sciences and Natural 
History, and in proof of this eolidority I have ventured t h i s evening—in the spirit 
and in hononir of Thomas Henry Huxley—to give argument and evidence. 
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THE B0DITJU OF LAKE CHAD. 

By P. a. Taltot, RA. 

[Witt* rtims XXXIV* XXXVJ 

Is ilie €>f m expeSilioji tlituugb the Kor*i Kamemn mid iTencli Ceotrul 

AfricUp we cnme to Jimtib on tlie SIiAn, n few tuikg iouth'em^t of Gluiit Here— 
for the first time since my jonniey on the kko $ix years before—I oarao ficross a 
Budemm aettlement. The inhabilaiits hnd however ao intimoamed with Arab and 
Kmieiobu as to have lost nearly all distiiictive cbarnctetistks. 

On the first night after leaving JimtilDi wo arrived at a fishuig eaxap^ where 
we were etoimbound for aeveral days^ Here tho men were of pure raoe, and moat 
contteoua and charming, but it was not till the leland of Knmu waa reached that 
we liad a satisfactory opportuiuLy of studying this interesting people under really 
favourable conditions. 

The inhabitants of the islanil proved to bo Gnria Bndumm They were 
Itolh^ and frieudlyp willing to sell m all the curios wu wanted, and most eager to 
welcome ua to their island. They showed the liveliest interest in the first white 
women who hati over appeared on Chad^ and soeincfl to take pleaeure in showing 
ns their houses. 

The latter were very interesting^ and well adapted to the poeuliar conditions 
prevailing. Each little compound was surrounded by a fence of reed, stretched 
from post to post. Within wo found wind screens built at the head of each bed, 
to keep out* as far as possible, the terrible sand stoma and biting winds of the 
lake. 

Their friendliness was tho more remarkable, as we were literally the tint 
white people to bo welcomed in this fashion. Some French ofBcera had visited the 
island a few years before, but these only came oCicklly and were reodved in the 
same manner. AVa found the inhabitants willing to oblige us us every way* even 
to the crucial point of submit ting to have thoir heads measured, though thia 
proceeding could hardly be called popular, and eeveral even remarked tfintativcly 
tliAi they would taUier not have this kind of medicine tried on tlieir beads—if we 
did not mind 1 

Out nest stopping was the Island of Buloriga, where the people, MadJcigodia 
Buduma, were even more cordiaL The houBcs here are more elaborately fenced 
round than those of Kuniu. and in some of the eompounds we found delightful 
litUe gattleiiBL Small etm-ahelters were to be iiefin in nearly all, built for the same 
purpose m our arboure, so that the people can sit together and chat comfortably 
out of doors. 
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Ill neariy every qomiwuiid laosniiiito-proof uiata wcte to Le found. Tliose 
wore arttuii^ in much tlio same manner aa those already Been in the fiahing 
earn})—but hi Uieso iJerraaneot aettlmonts they were much lat^r and higher 
So lai«e indeed were they that each was capahlo of containing a good siaed bed, 

which could bo seen beneath the part pegged up to sorve ea an entrence during 
the day. 

Kaeh house owneA one or two aiubach (lonta—great lege of the wondorrul 
IL^mniRKm ^•fajihratiflini wood, which is ao iight that a child can hold in its arms 
lifil/ a down ot more logs, ©aoh of which looks heavy enough to form a man’s full 
food. When tlry it is one-fifth the weight of cork. 

Tlic flouts are roughly shaped in the form of a sliarh, curved upward at the otic 
end, whicli is can’ed with a ruda htuul, and narrowing off to a more or less strtiigiit 
poiut at the toll. On these the Buduma of both sexes lie, and swim almost os 
mpidiy as they could nm. Should a man be “ wanted " for any reoBoti, such ns to 
answer for *■ cattle lifting ” from the ioiig-Biiireting Kauombu, all that he has to do 
is to sei!!.- a lloat and take to the water. He can swim as fast aa moat canoea 
conld follow, anil if he succaads in reaching one of tim many islande, ho htis only to 
1 1 row his float nrer his Khoulder, and run across to aome spot on the other aide, 
wiicnce Jio a^in takea to the water, and is lost to pursuit. Owing to this case in 
evading justice the lake serves as a place of refuge for lawless charectere from the 
v\ est and Gentrel Sudan. Indeed it would be difficult to find any spot in the 
wffiole world where a man could hide with a belter clumre of safety, and so Uttb 
or hat\khip. 

Cattle lifting from the nuainkud Bcsme to be the principal pastime of the 
Budutiia- They appear to haiD no musical instruments and practically no songs, 
Tlie nearest oppreacli to music of any sort h a kind of monotonous chant 
occnsionally used to keep time when dancing, 

Buduiua dances are very peculiar. Men and womon stand in two lines, facing 
one another. Hk latter aiivonce and retreat, with but alight rnovemente of legs 
and anna, but the former caper wildly and use their long-sloavetl robes, in a kind 
of butterfly lUace. Owing to the heoviue^ of the cloth, both in colonr and 
texture, the effect h rather bat-like, 

Strnngcli enough, intoxicants seem to lie unknown to these tslandere. 
Apiarently, even for their greatest festivals, milk is the only drink provided. 

One legend us to the origin of the Buduma states tiiut they are descended 
rom^thc FulanL It is sairl that one of the head chiefs of this tribe had a cjuarrel 
with his wife, tweause he declared that the nwi she hml hoine was so block, Oiat it 
WBS impossible to regard him os his own olfepring. As the child grew up. the 
chief Steadily refused to sckoowledga him, and so painful did the lad’s position 
become, that no sooner liad he reached manhood thou he set out alone, to explore 
^e then umtdiabited islands of Chad, On one of these he built a hut, and, after 
Uving lu solitude for a time, visited tlio maialaud, in search of » wife. His reseni- 
mcpt against the Vulani was too streng to allow liim to seek his bride from 
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among them, bo lie tiirnei] to the Sos, from whom tlic preooni ilay Kotoho are 
deeceDifed. After soine time he Buooeedetl in [H^rAUEuling n very Ijoautiful luakkn 
of this tribe to accomiiany tiUu back to his ulantl. From Uiis couple all tlio 
lludutuu are supposed to have sprung. 

vVnother legend os to llielr origin is rcloUtd hy Captain Til ho, namely, that a 
Kaiiemhu, Bulu by name, fell in love with his sistor-in-kw during the fthsoivco of 
his older hrotlier. who lind gone on a pilgrimage to Mecriu As the lattor’a reiitni 
was delayed, the pair took his deatli for gnuiteti, and went through n form of 
iiinrringe. On the htubanirs retuni Bulu feared punishment for his misdeed, w 
ho fled to Lake Ciiad, and lived in hidli^ on one of the iUunds, lie wits obliged to 
live on lisli or Buch small game us he conld snore, till one day a great calabaeh of 
millet was found entangled in the reeds whicii fringijil his place of retreat. Bulu 
thought that this must have been blown over from the western show, and therefore 
■deiennitied to go tliithor and procure u supply of grain. He wi» captured on 
landing and taken l>cfore the head chief of ilio who treated him kindly. 

The chief hod a Iraautiful daughter named SaioLom, from whom perhaim the 
peuinsnlu takes its name. Bulu repaid hia hoafa kindness by making love to the 
girl, with the resnlt that her father was ohligud to give her to him and send them 
both back to Lake Chad in order to conceal the diegracc w'hich had befallen 
his family. 

It is somewhat singniar that aiicli an event should hove been looked on aa a 
^liagrace, when one oonaidfirs tha lamency with which pre-nuptial ties are regarded 
among so many hbtk mccs. Evon among present day Buduiua, however, a ehiki 
iBm out of wciUock is looked on as n disgrace, and must be drowned. If this U 
not done, great mitfortimes will happen to the tribe. All the men wdl fall sick 
a,nd tlie women, cows and goats will beeomo barton. 

There is no prejudice agomat the birth of twins. Such an event, ou the other 
hand, is the ooetvsion of great rejoicing A cow is sBorificed, thnnksgivinga are 
'Ofleretl up and a great feast made for the friends of both pureiita. 

On the birtlj of each child, the husband makes Ills wife a present of a cow. 
Tho infant is carried, alnrnet at once, to the twuse of the wife's mother, where it 
atays us long aa it needs feeding on J utluntlon. .So soon, however, as it can feed 
and look after itself it goes bock to its parents, and if the father has not already 
chosen a name for it, ho does ao on the occasion of its return. More than one 
uHiiie is never giren. 

To celebrate mairiogc a great" play " is held. Tliis laata for tliree days, 
during which the bride sits in state. At enndown on the third day she is led to 
her husboud'e house, and so long as eho remains lieneuth the shollar of Ms roof is 
■expected to remain foitliful to him, llivoree, however, is uoay and frcquriit. AIL 
that is needed is for the sucwjssfnl lover to repay the presents made on the ooeasioti 
of the first marriage, and tlie woman is at oute free to eoatrect other ties. 

The tecogniuod wedding gifts are as follows :— The groom, gives four cows to 
the father of hie bride and five Murta Theresa tlialure to Iter muthor. Tlie bride 
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herself receivos from liim one cow, which Jiiuat be in tniiJc. The fether end 
luotlier give os dowry, two or throe cow», two gowns, two sets of undetgetmeuie, 
four taAte aii<l two suiall fnrl slaves. 

Eiicli man tuny Iiave four or five ftw wives and almost any jjiunber of slave 
wit 68, acconliug to his meaQs. The avemge, however, is not more t-imi tw(t to 
three m all. C^ontiaxy to tliO iufonnaticni given to Captain Freydenberg we wer® 
assured tJiai nil Bodtima cbns intermaTiy, but should one of them wed a woman 
of another mee she never follows him homo, lint remains with her own people on 
tfie luainbnd, whils bur t«mpomry spouse goes bock to his b land 

The eldest brother of a dead man succeeds to all the wives of tlie deceased 
and shores the property willi the lotter's children. The brother gets htiK for himself 
and the oilier Imlf is divitled between tlio children. The eldest eon gets a share— 
Wr, he takes tlm liiiest cow, the biggest: spear, the beat boat, etc, 

Tlic Muljamiuedan religion is supposed to prevail all over Chad, but, side by 
side with this, many old {Migon licliefs and customs still hold their grouml For 
instance, all ifie soiithem Biidumn woralup the AToTTwJfew tree, called JTarffpic by tho 
Xaniiri, This is a kind of acacia and the htrgest tree that grows in the Cliad. 
legion. Nothing would persuade a native of those |>art« to cut or bum it. From 
its leaves a inagtc *" medicine " is made, which is aup^iosed to cure all ills. In some 
nay* the Baduma reseinhle the Ibo and Bkoj in this iiartiGular, for they reverO" 
the Korrohi in inucli the same way ns the fonner do the Oji tree, and the latter 
the cotton ^es, which raise their giant height above all the great trees of Uie dee|i- 
•Southern Nigerian busk 

H lien approached by the proper rites the Buduma believe that the spirit of 
tlie tree has ^wer to grant petitions One way of ensuring ii favourable answer 
18 fora "medidno man " to grind com amt mLx it witii milk in a bowl Then ho 
digs a small hole at tlie foot of the tree, and eels the offering within, Tlie 
petitioners appreocli and wail humbly while their rcijiiest is made; usually this is 
that more children shall be granted, or tlmt the caiile may multiply. Often, 
however, a youth or maiden will come to tlie foot of the sacred tree, and after shyly 
placing their ollerittg, beg that the heart of the one wiioui they favour may lie turned 
to thein. Should this means fail, however, others may bo employed, iia tlie Juju 
men <lrive a thriving trade in Invo philtres and ointments. 

Wiicn a girl wbhes to kulicato to a itum of her tribe that abe is prcpareil to 
listen to his proposals, stio weaves one of the wonderful iKittle-ahap^l baskets of 
plaited rec^l. and carries it k. his house. These love-gifts ore woven in beautiful 
laittems. and are so fine that they hold water without the less of a drop. Should 
the man accept the offering, the pair pwceed to the house of the girTs parents, and a 
marriage is arranged on the earliest opportunity, 

lien ine of tlit, inhabitotits of a village dies, his nearest relations gather 

ii™ to „d „dU rf tl„ J««l mL 
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\iTJipped iu whltfi clottiSj after which it ia laid its aide in the cofOn, with the 
hands —placed poluis together — between the knees For the whole of the next day, 
froni annrise to eiiuset, the jieople bewail their dead. Tlieti the ciiHin is lowered into 
ft deep hole which has been dug for it not far from tlie dweUing-ptaee, ami as the 
last shovelful of csith falls in, the village once more returns to its every-iby affairs 
in the comforting belief that the soul of their luie companion has gone to a place of 
liappinees— for there is no hell in liuduma ihcolog^’, only heaven for alL 

Tlie Kotoko bring slaves to Jlmtilo, where tliey sell them to tlie liuduma. 
These are usually pagui and are ofteo hreught from Iteyond Ham on the Logoiie. 
Tliey are generally either of the Sam or NieUim tacei Arab, Fulaul, or Kotoko an> 
never enslaved in tliese ports. 

The tbnee principal tiiiiee of the Bnduma are the Madjagodia, the Maihulno 
nod the Gtirla. The tatter are subdivided into the Mama Gnrla, the Maguna 
Gurio. and l!ie Biyin Chllim, or black Bajia, whu dwell towanl the uorlh. Tiie 
principal towns of the Madjagodia are Kan and BuLariga Kura — or Big Bulariga— 
and of the Maibulua—Ylribu and Kgaloha. 

The chief industries of this interesting people are tending horde of cattle— 
many of which, in true Ijorder fashlou, they have raided from the Kautunbu—and 
fishing. Tho latter occupation is, however, princijjally carried on by alavea. Tlieir 
daring raids were fonnetly the terror of the mainland, and in spite of the Pax 
Britennica, even the twentieth century has not yet deprivctl life cl its tliriUs in 
these regions. One of the moot picturesque of the inhahitants of Kumu consented, 
on promise of safe conduct, to accompany us to tbeKouemhu town of Kaua, as we 
were anxious to ieorn all he had t4i teacli us about the custom^ legends and beliofs 
of his people. It was amuaing to watch the provocative air with which, wife 
in the protection of the “white man" he swaggered up and down among the 
Kanemhu, who, as bo aaively confused, before agreeing to go with us, wanted 
*' very bod " to catch him, because he " take from them plenty, plenty tine cattle many 
time." 

The Buduma have an uncanny reputation on the Tuoinland, as tliey are thought 
not only to lie arapliibioiia, but to have the power of approaching uimoticod any 
canoe which ventures to intrude aptia ihair domains and dragging down its 
occupanta to death in the waters beneath. 

To the Buduma tbemaelves eren, Chad has its terroie. Otlier dangers Inrk 
lielow the aurfoca beside the giant fish^some with blood-red scales and mouths 
armed with tooth almost as long and pointed os those of a sliEirk. 

The lake is avoided as much ns possible after dark, lest one of tlie terttble 
minns, a hundred feet long, with fearful face and great arms, should suddenly 
appear heforo any belated fiaherman. Tliese genii have a way of springing upon the 
unwary end dragging them down to their dwelling-plsosa beneath tho water, or of 
slapping them aoruas the face with a long thin liand. Should thb lust happen to a 
man he would do well to go straight home and set his house in order, for on the 
morrow he will surely die. Curiously enough, the Djinns w-liich are supposed to 
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mtiubit the great Jlttka trees of Bomn aie sail] to bring iJeath oa those who offeud 
them, iu judt the same waj. 

Tl«tr la'Uef is that all die first men sprang oat of the earth mocli as a tree 
sprouts, whiJe the DJinns and all supetaatuial beings were wator-bom. There seem 
to ho traces of some myeterbus connectioa between the first i>arent8 of Mackiml 
iind the iCaraka tree—bat no one was willing to explain how it came about^ Ohust 
stones seem utterly unknown among this people. Those questioned on the subject 
appeared astonislted at the thought tbut the living could, under any condition, see 
ur hold communion with the dead. One man answered with an amused smile, “ To 
see dead men T must die too. for the dead never come bade to us “ 

On the other hand they hold that a knowledge of tlio future and of tlie unreett 
world is sonietimeft sent to people in dreams, ami those supposed to pusseas this 
liower of second sight are mucti looked up to. ami often conaulted by tbdr leas 
gifted brethren. 

Both men and women have denr-uut, refined fcatucea, but the women are 
on tlie whole the hwt-lookmg. Some of the latter wear elaborate coilTures and 
a great many camngs of the “ gipsy *' type; the rneu wear only one, in the 
left ear. This is a cresceiit^haped silver disk, narrow at tho overfappiag |wmt» 
which pierce tho ear.and broad iHSneatli, often with a simple dog-tooth pattern incised 
upon it. 

Both rexes wear heavy hreedets and anklete of iren. htiuis. or sUvar. and 
many toe and finger rings. jiUl metal work is O'btained from the mainland, usually 
from Bornu. 

The name Buduma seems to tie derived frem £k(Iu (reed) and Mn (man). 
This is applicable enough, considering that the people dwell in a region of reed, 

and that papyrus and rushes play a moot importoiit part in tlieir economy 
iff life. 

T!ie wonderful Bndumji c^xnoes arc made eartr^ly from miootli 
papyrae A tJuEk bimdSe h bound together by aative rope to form rho kmU 

ami from this the boat is gradually built up. Only a singlo Itmgtb of papyrus 
is used for siualJ craft, bat for larger ones two or even more are needed. Those 

intended for cattltstraimport have an iiddJtioiml thick •'Boat’* built out on mtlierside 
at the level of the water. Tliis is reveial foot wide at its broadest, hut narrewa to 
atom and prow'. 

Frail as tltere craft apjioar at first sight, they are (|ujte watcrtiglit, and so 
stable as to wiilifitanil even the violent stonuH which rage on Chrnl at times. 

Anotlier industry, w'hich almost vies in importance with boat'building, is tlie 
preparation of the great curved Amlttch shields, without wliieh no jonraoy is 
undertaken. There are used not only as a pretcction wiion fighting, but as a sholter 
from the wiud, when deeping out of doors. Thin planks of grt^ wood are laid to 
soak in water, and roughly pressed into tho required uunc by moans of heavy 
atones The planks are toen rewn together with strips of raw hide, and a square of 
tka m fastened on both sides in the eeutre of the ahieJiL A handlo is fixed at the 
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lioclt, and smaller pieccfi of akin, uaually^ oat into aqoMea or diamonds, ornament 
the outer surface. 

Tlifl Kotoko also use Ambaoh shields, hut of quite a distinct tjpe, mote praceful 
in shape and with finer ornamentation—eo fine indeed that at a little distanco it 
produces the efiect of having boon cut from thin sheets of hronze. Tliese are taller 
and Im curved than thoeo of the Buduma, probahlj becauee they are never needed 
for other than fighting purposes. 

A Buduma vocabulary is attached The resemblance betn'oeti this language 
and that of the Kotoko seems further to bear out the legends already given as to 
the origin of the lake people. A scries of measurements is added in the hope that 
it may prove of interest to compare the Buduma with their neigh boats the Kotoko, 
Kancmbu, Kanuri and Arabk Later, lime may be found 10 work those out, 
together with tho mcasuromeiits of all other tribes studied during the expediticm. 
1 venture to hope that these may throw Bomn Httlo light on the lektiouship 
Isjtwecn the Central Sudan races and ilie Fagans to the south and west. 


GulUA'BunuMA VoCABUUfiT. 

The orthography adopted below is that used by tlie Royal Geographical Socie^. 
'The main rule is tliat vowels are pronounced as in Italian and oonsonanta as in 
English. The acute accent marks the syllable on which stress should be laid. 


Vocahuianj of 

Yes, Ivstdan, 
no, imadoinja, 
not, 
t, heftr, 

2 , kii. 

3, Mbaan. 

4, futgai. 

5, hiivji. 

6, kaTokn. 

7 , tul4t. 

8, ^loaitw, 

9 , hUiga, 

10, Aalwn. 

11, Aoiban a kdk, 

12, Ao/nu A kiu 

30, hmjH. 

30, /miaa Au^nnu. 

40, hagai Ambanu. 

100, uriL 


Qvria^BudMtfut, 

1,000, dtdnt kdtt. 
man, Ao£woit, 
w<Hitan, fl^ytmiTk 
child, wvdi. 
father, Ivgudamu, 
motlier, yati 
brother, A'lett'w. 
sister, ehimmhL 
son, bugorr. 
daughter, tabia, 
friend, AtKintAnii, 
enemy, ktUtkav.^ 
ohiof, tnnfi, 
king, ftoromi. 

sorcerer, medioine-mon, priest, i'anw- 
bukerr. 
head, hrott. 
hair, npggv. 
eye, gilt. 
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mouthr ffait 

toolltr 
ahouldeig 
back, kaiffO. 
akin* hauriffu, 
heart, ^Ohu^ 
livar. mmn^ 
iKioe, 4lJUii^ 
bloodp chii. 
war, kirifftt^ 

Gpear, taiL 
dtib, makaii. 

Iiow, 

arrow, 

fthiuld* gtfliif/o, 

hotise, 

Iwiat* 

ftiod, rttJfftL 
I>cu6t» huu. 
bird, huio, 
fiHll, K 
fire^ afiu. 

^ater, nmaii, 
river^ hmyn, 

€ca^ kdiiko^fic. 
earilit t<fo* 
moimtain, iouu. 
fltutie, ff^ituiiL 
tree, ivanL 
forest^ wafti kalin. 
aky* kftvtani 
eon, 

kuooOp hula. 
atar, shUo^. 
clondp ffliiirfoL 
wind, oAl 
rain, amai. 
thunder^ Aom?9rif. 
lightoingp amaiidjL 
day, kabn^ffa^ 
night, Aammnt. 
ijbadow, kagvmi. 


breadth, t/eenchmhi. 

float, 

apirit, 

gho<itp hararam. 
gocb tdtuu. 
wor{b mrtiia. 
thiag, v?tUwja.nk$L 
l)art, 

whole, ga dtaw. 

1, dau. 

thou, 

lio^ 

she, WH. 
it, 

vve, damu^ 
you, dogdii. 
thej% dogtHiha. 
who, ndwom, 
whioh, 
thifl> yimtu 
that, oXau. 
large, dumu. 
amaU, ^u?i?£eAt. 
many, danm. 

fflWj 

all, haidi. 
bug, hapL 
ahorl, iahuga. 
li%h, hipL 
low (not high}. 
hard, kdlmai. 
soft, Aic/AiAai, 
l^ht^ ka&adai. 
heavy, tobat. 
quick, aurukdL 
fllow^ amlttfJbule. 
loud, kangiddutmi 
sweet, ali* 
bitter, alya. 
bright, icvm-M. 
dark, irau, 
bUck^ cAt7mfiL 
white, boL 


JauFKii (At Uositt Ittiitit*, Vtl. XLl, 1011 , ^\ti* XXXIV. 
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red, keme^ 

Hue^ greeti* hilu 
yellow (JM^^ ftd, not 
good, nthtnganffcla, 
l>adp abL 

beautdfol (w»i* flJ *' good'}, 
tigjy (noi ^ g0Od "'X 
wiee* angoL 
foolish^ gadtalangaiyct^ 

noWp kuli, 
youngr iroAaii^ntAa. 
old^ nauwaraba,^ 
true, kiinuL 
false, ng€[guIor, 
to be, 
go, uwil. 
come, aiiif. 
fitand, maii, 

lie* htnai- 
walk, 

run, Jwgodn, 
toueb, ftfjJifflfin- 

smeU, napu, 

taste, 

eee, jHiPtifota. 
bear, gadto^iignha. 
speak, dtiiru. 
sing, gangdada 


dancej g^ikanua. 
eat, 

drink, A£a37iv; 
sleep, hcnai-gmnt^ 
dt&im, geirriffi, 
be bom, gaumwUlu 
mftity, gtmniga. 
live, aiya. 
die, wimoftt. 
fight, 

strike, hoitguekalam,. 
eutj jwiyu* 
burn^ hav^i, 
kill, hetla. 
give, chtno. 
take, 

do, imnami. 

make, gogam^, 
cany, whto. 
love, gdigti^ 
hate, gi&u^ 
fear, g^i^uthiy^beu 
wish, AcftfFiTn- 
cciminauil, weiigtiTu^ 
tell, yintaii. 
tldnk, ibintt. 
believe, aX-tiL 
know* leoAwirti 
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PREHISTORIC AND ABOEIGIX^IL POTTBET MANUFACTURE 

By Hey* J. W. Hayes. 

The gnjfflt difiicnltj of uDilerstuiding how eytometricolly farmed |iottory could 1)0 
produced without the use of the wheel—as had been assorted in Aroerice. Africa and 
New Guiiteo—caused me^sonto threeyeara ago, to take up this question; atid diuiug 
the timo devoted to its mvestig&tion—stolon, shall I say, from thatoloiinod by n busy 
parish ?—a itnmbei of cutioua and instructive facts come under notice. Firstly, that 
on the plainest and most abundant evidence, the nimble fingprs of the ahorigmal 
women, so dexterously uinmpulatetl coils of plastic clay os to produce remarkably 
well-fomifid and beautiful vases of difTereut kinil& Secoudly, that vessels can ac tnally 
be beaten out. and thus increaseil in diameter some inches, after the3' have left the 
wheel; and in the third place that much of our British barrow pottery, and cooking 
utensils, has been niade in sections, afterwards pressed together and joined by wdiat 
is known as**slip” (or liquid olaj); but I do not consider that tbere is sufficient 
evidence to prove the adoption of the coil method in our islands. Incidentally we 
will see, that the law of Evolution, ns a factor in progress, runs tb rough the lustory 
of potter}', just os through the v^^tablo and aninuil worlda. 

We are so used to leganling vast esbabllshiuieata aud great staffis of workers as 
ueceasary to pottery making in England, that it is quite a revelation to go into 
some of tite more obscure districts in this ceuntry, and see men at work on a small 
scale and with poor, mean appliances. For inatance, in the summer of 190£>, when 
visiting in Doisetshire, I saw at the works of Mr, Seth Symm, of Vorwood (near 
■Wimhorae), the workmen making large, thick milk pans ancl water basins, coating 
them afterwards with a heavy coarse yellow glaze. Ln the process of manufacture 
clay was thought front the marshes, and thrown into a tank, where boya jumped in 
barefooted, and teased it with their toea, muting up sand with the olny, and 
treading out the material as men tread grapes in a wine vat When aufficientiy 
“ teased,” lumps of it were thrown on a ttuck wooden wheel, and moulded by the 
potter into iliHbrent shapes, tine nuly tool usoil in this cose, besides the twine to cut 
the art icle off the wheel when finuhctl, being a piece of hoop iron to senkpe the 
edges of the pot. The crank of the woodeti wheel was tunied by a lad, who simply 
used a slick for the operation; and the firing was done in a very rough kiln, 
kindled from the ground, with furm huahes and old timber, no coal l)eing buniL 
Mr. Bayiey, Mr. OuUivor and Mr. Frederick U, W. Fry, of Varwoml, use the same 
aimplo nmana of umnuiactare, and indeed the latter turns out no leas that) 
eighty distinct patterns with no other tool but n comb to score the sides, the 
edges, rims, handles, and ornaments being well executed with the fingers alone. 
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All this potteix i« of a bright red colour, and us packed in the kilo, from the 
ground level, one vesecl on the top of the other, the largest undemeatb, and the 
smaller sixos inside the larger, rima downward, no dues being usefi, Tlie edges of 
mtiLiiy of the vessels are artiatieally pinched by the operator, much in the same way 
as an old-fasbioncd cook pindies the edges of a piecrust to give it a symmetiical 
appearance, 

Messrs. Greenwell and Rolleaton say that the harrow pottery was not Iwked 
in a kiln but •"at an open fire.'’ Moreover, that " tlmy have all been haudmade, 
not one slmwing any sign of Ute nee of the wheel" This ia certainly true, for 
not only can such vcasdaljcinodc, synunetricaliy, without a wheel, but Uiey can, as 
we shall see. be remarkably wcU •' fired *' wit]>Out what is now known as a kiln. 

That tliey can bo used by being merely sun dried (olthougb this opinion waa 
formerly held by some) la, however, against t\» weight of eWdonce, and even amongst 
the primitive natives of Jforth Africa ia ntiknowii. Sun^Klricd vessela quickly 
disintegrate, not having their material chemicilly clianged by tire. 

Of course in many eases of the harrow anti mound pottery the firing is very 
imperfect, and portions of the vessels are blackened more than others, but the 
causa of Uiia we shall sec later, when we note Hie praoess of manufacture 
■elsewhere. 

Most writer® on the &tib|ect hold thait the firat ^ttempt^ at pottery cen&Uited 
in smearing a calabash outeide with thick plaatit clay, and eo using it aa a sort of 
mould ; or else smearing a wickerwork liasket inside with plastic clay and then 
huraiDg the wiekerwork away^ 

Proffer OtisT. Mason, in the Origin of Inv€nii<rn^ calls ijotterj Llic child of 
boaketr)*/^ there is mnoh to be said lu favoiar of this t.he<>ry, for there are 
distinct marks of basketiy on much of the potteiy exhumed from the American 
gravea. 

Mr. Francis \V. Reader, vfho haa for years made a apecifllity of the subject, is 
of the eaiDo opinion, and indeed in British Columbia and Washington, tiie Indians 
arts clever enough to luako wator-Ught banket pom of fibre and birch bark cemeuted 
with a sort of resin, which iiots they nse for boiling ihcu: food, by putting m red 
hot stones, gipsy fashioii; and these vessels are well able to wiUisLind the heat, 
being moat durable. The Oregon Indians, and MVeral of the Californian tribes, do 

likewise, and sucli pots were used in Euro^ie. 

We must remember, always, Uiai many of the native women potters (and a 
great deal of the preliistorie pottery of the moat artistic design was eseeiited by 
women), after forming a vessel, ornamented it onteide with boaket^work patterns by 
pressing a basket mot upon the plastic clay, and beating the design on to tbe 
surface with a mallet. This was a usual custom, and so wa find iXitteriiB of fishing 
nets, ribbed leaves, carved objects and rope marks impressed upon pottery. But, 
whot methods were lollowwl to fona the body of the pot or urn. in diatricte where 
tbo wheel was not yet known (aUbough there are numereus biblical references to 
it. the wheel being known in Asia from time iiniaemorial) ? Well, at least tUieo 
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cUetititrt ciietliods htw knoWKi beflities the hnBkel-fmine mould* Tibe first is^ where a 
solid lump of prepared clay is placed, id a semicirculjir bowlp and luoulded by the 
fiDger^f much in the aaino way am the modem potter moul-da an article on his wheels 
the native potter in his primitive way, tunung the bowl or platter round with hie 
hand, l*> give the vessel n somewhat circular shape* 

The stcoiid method is to press Llicday into woculen half moulds and afcerw&rds 
join the two halves with some liquid clay, wlule tlie third and most inteieating 
method of allp i& to make coilif of prepared day after the patCern of a baker^s dough 
rdb each coil being about 13 inches or so long, and then proceed to build up the 
IHjt or um coil by coil, xtulucing tlie diameter or increasing it at pleaaare. 

Ahis^u gi ves UH a very neat account of it« p. Ifib t " The Ctmbs are vety’ skiJfal 
pcJtters* The maiuier of their working is precisely that of the Pueblo people of the- 
United States, only the Coriba coinmeneo the work by laying out a flat eircnlor 
sheet of clay on a email pieoe of board; the rest of thfl nuttcrial is rolled outT 
l^ctwGcn the palms of the tuuidst into long eylindricnJ pieces^ as thick ue a ruon s 
thuuih One of these lulk is laid round tha edge of the circular fouudation so as 
to stand up like tlie riui of a txay. This is tnade solid p amootlicd up imd other rolte 
added nutfl the whole is complete.^ 

Some few writers on Anglo-Saxon prehUtc^ric pottery admit tliat the v^-are 
shows signs of having been inaniirflctuncd in sectionsj especially Oreenwell and 
huUestoD, ^TE^pp. 63 : Some of tlio veaaelB to have been made froui one mass 
of clay, and at oucCi hnt others show that they were formed by aeparate pieces laid 
together; the sidea^ as it werOp gradunlly huiit up^ some rnade of t^o coutSp one 
jiasted over the oilier."^ I myself have scon very distinct markH of the sections oit 
£f>xiie prehigtono pota in the British ^hluaouni tUiiM>ngh the kinduossi nf Mr. Joyce 
and lltr Reginald Smith, while the i>artially oblifecratod murks cd the joining could 
be still observed ail round the mterior, where tliey hufl not been malleteil smooth. 
In Ersiiilp Southey {Jli 9 t$ry of Bnizil) enys that tJic women ure veiy skilful 
pottera^ moulding, diying. ornamenting, and firing them afterwards. *^Tlieic are 
he writer, *“iii Brazil w ho but}' tlioir dead in large enough to receive 
them erect.'* This statement could bo scarcely credited if we diil not know from 
writers in the fotirnal of Art and other sources that jars of tliia huge 

uro aim tuado by tlio natives of Indian but these utt usually mudo for houfiehold use 
to contain oil, milk, wTiter or nieab W. Andrews, F.G.S. (in Am^i^at Poitirjf 
AVmoiws in thn oldest pottery tlmt 1 hove seen is the um nficil 

to contain the osliea of the dead, at a time when cieuiation was practised long 
befom tile time of the Eoinan Empire." 

There is no neerl to question tliis foot, as all ttatiquaries are agreed thereirpnn , 
hut pottery of that i^eriwl was not made excliusively for the service of the daaib It 
cmly argues that few of the vessels of domestic nse^ eav© thtyge prtjaerved in mounda 
or ImrTows, Iiave come down to us* We can trace rough, ub well os catcocdingly 
fitie^ handmaiie pottery over very wide areas mdeeiL 

T, W* Mon (in Ancitnl AfiittniHfnU of Ihndurai^ p. 108) states tliat " a potlarV 
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wheel ia never used there.*' Br. ftarthuloujew (m Art, 47, .Ifttn for 1903) eftya the 
s-aine of the Khoiiinu pottery of TunisitL Mr, J, Halkin cuiaerce the Eania in 
reference to the Congo, viz., " On the Congo, pota are made without n wheel" 
(ififfii for 1907, jVrt. 100, p. 175). 

Then we have the endence of Messrs. Skost and Blagden in rofctonco to 
Malay art, viz,, '‘There is no clear record of any form of pottery having been 
mauurnctured any of the Aboriginca" (Pa^w J*af« o/ Ik Miday Penintvia), 
showing tliat primitive man could do without pots of any Idnd, handmade or 
otherw'ise. Do Morgan and Swelt, referring to tho Jfegritos, tell ns that these 
trilMiS have no knowledge of llda kind of manufacture. Coming now to Japan wo 
learn that pottery there wua •‘moulded by lumd" hut burnt in very iiu{wrfsct 
fashion (viz., Milne, SUfne Ayr »« Japfin). 

Considering how difficult it wna. without some rotating npplionco, to make 
anything like a circular vcatieli Br. Barnard Davia {in P<mfctnn Pottfry, p. 96) 
astonishes us by wriliiig of the nntivea that “they had considerable skill, for they 
(fid not possess the famous and ancient potLor'a wheel. It is all made by hand and 
there ia no doubt that, like the pottery^ of the ancient Britous, it was made by the 
lalwur of tlie women's delicate fijigent" Tlic author also alludes to tho imperfection 
of tiio baking and the black colour of most of it. In ibo latter case, he is of 
opinion tliat this is due to an oxide introduced into the clay, hut wlion we come to 
speak of kilns wc trill find other and more Batisfactory tlieoriea to account for the 
dark culour of much of tlie ceramic (prehistoric and native) ware. 

Other writerHi bearing testiiuDny in reference to purely handiuade pottery, are 
as folIowE^—'Brofeasor W- H. Holmes on Thv. Chiriqui {Burtait o/ ji iiunean 

iV/Mj<%i/for 18S4>, Dr. Stevctisou on the Zuni uml Shinumo potteiy (ififr, jI jji. 
Pth. for 1880), Br. Thomas on the Cahokia pottery (JSar. Am. Pih. for 1S0O-1), 
E. 11. hlan on the " Xieobar Tottery " (Jbarw. Anthrop. /tusI,. toI. xxiii, XS94) and 
umuy more. 

Tlie clay chiefly used in cornmic industrieii comes from the beds of creeks, 
lakes, ponds, and mursUes. In some parts of tlie world this is used almost in its 
crude state, after being vrell Ijcaleu out or kneaded with the hands or feet, but, iii 
other ijorts, the stiff Iwown clay is mixed with sand, powdered stone and sIioUh, as 
well aa grey, ted and black clays of a different nature. These iDgredients improve 
the quality of true potter's clay cGnsiderahly, not merely making it more plus Lie, 
Imt preventing the vesaals from cracking afterwanls in ibe fire, (bee C. F. Bines 
in Tkt PottePt Cr«/i, 1910.) 

Thoro are several other ways of toughening the raw material and also 
toughening the partly finished poL Thus, Prof, W, II, Holntea tells us (in Pur. 
Am, £t/i. for 1893) that "pottery formerly supposed to have Icen moulded iu 
baskets or latgs was really wrought in inucli aimpLcr fashion. Tlie markings 
supposed to indicate tho texture of bags or baskets beiug produced by beating or 
presaing with simple HfcickB or paddles with cord, such beating or presaing greatly 
improves the texture of tlia clay.” 


c " 
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Latuj- on we will tiote fioveTsl dovioea used in different parts of the wotH to 
toughen the aides of pots, so aa to resist more oJfeelitiidly the after restilts of OrOp 
where the vessels were mtecded to be used for boiling fowl. 

The pots reforreil lo werOi of course, superior to the baslcet pots of tlie Mnndon 
and Aritraree Indious, whom women boll both maize and meat iu these receptacles 
by ibo aimple expedient of putting hot atones Into the waster in Uie Ijaatet pot 
until tlie liquid boils (aee D, L Buslmell in Pri^nitive Salt ifaking in the Mmmippi 
Talley^ 1907). There were several stops in the evolution of the potter's wheel 
before it resched its present weU-known form, of a oiinular ateel disk, driven by 
lathe mechanism or even by steatn. The aboriginals seemed to have used at first 
a sort of platter, laid on the ground and turned by the haiid as occasion required; 
no pivot was used nor permanent rotary machinery. 

There is a good deal of evidence for this in parts of Indm, but one of Ote best 
rleseriptious of the mode of working is from tho i>fln of J)r. C. G, Soligmann, ^iz>: 
“ The almost perfect syinmetry exhibited by the prehistoric pottery as a whole, to 
judge from the la^er fragxn&Dta, must give rise to the queationt whether the use of 
the wbed was known fin Eritish New Guinea), But apiirt from the fjict that the 
wheel is unknown: in Melanesia^ the Up'omen of Motu stocky at llio present day* 
make uarrow mDuthed vessels (in some cases with bodies approximately spherical) 
of perfect symmetiy by the simple expedient of giving an occasional turn with one 
hand to the board or fiagment of old pot upon which the lump of w’et cloy is 
sup|JOite<l” {^On. Prehistoric Obfeets in British New Giiinexip" 

Essayt, 1&07.) 

A circoto wooden platter^ then flat slab or large shelb was the first step in 
the development of the wheel. Evidence of the next step comes from the East. 
Mr. Edgar Riernonder, a deputy Goiuinissioner» to whom I wrote for infortnatioa on 
the pointf deseribea tw'o chief sorte of wheel, ixj a single wheel made of clayi wood+ 
or me tab ami revolving on a pivots set twirling by the hand and contiuning ii4 
rotatiot] for about seven minutes at a iune^ and also a second type called tlie 
double w'heel- 

Thc latter is placed In a pit dug for tlie purpose abiiut 4 feet deep, t!ie 
potter sitting on the ride of the pit, and keeping the upper wheel revolving by 
t urning the lower disc with his tOi?s. Tliis enuhlea him to main lain a con^tatit 
steady lOtation of the working »lab, and avoids the necessity of ctartka, levers, 
or additional help. If the potter is too poor to purchase a metal wlnjcl he can 
cosily make one for himself of etifi' tenacious clay^ al>ont 3 feet in ilkmeter and 
3 inches thick, hut he ueiiiiUy mixcc the clay with plenty of gout's hair and 
either insetta cross bars of liamboo to atrengthen the disc, or iulaya a flat circular 
piece of slate or atone in the upper aurfaca as a working tabic to throw the lump of 
day upon. Such a whed an this can ba made pmctically for nothing and Ia4t3 
from three to five years. 

The btter or i.loublo wheel on a single axle hna thb great advantage, that it 
leaves the operator both hands free all the time, while in the case of the single 


I 
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wheel the operator has to remote Ma hand from the Inmp from tinio to time in 
onler to spin the wheel or dse employ a girl or boy to do it for him. Wikon (in 
Prehistoric .Iftin) mentions an appmsdmation towards the potter's wheel wliich 1 
do not aeo tuentioned ebewjicro. It oonaisted of a stick of wood grasped in tlio 
Jiand and tnmed round to and fro inside a thick wall of clay, made by the hand. 
This would certainly give a nearly cltcttlar form to the interior of the pot, and ia 
quite an mgeniouB contrivajice. 

Before we go on to speak of kilns we moat note the di^erent mixtures of clay 
used Dr* Fiajit EnsselJ. in his article oa the Pima Didians (p, 126| Bur. 0 / Am. 
BiL, liKM), tells ns that these people mix, witli etiBF cky from the river bottom, 
pulverised potsherds. The analysis of the elay there shows for grey potteiy, 
immelyj silica 59-64^ ulnmitui IS'SS. ferric oxide 6^72, and for rod pottery, 
silica T4‘T5^ dtimina 12'55, ferric oxide 5^28. It is curious to note that the 
compositaon of the Essex Hed Hill bnint earth is very siniitar, Mr. J. IL E. 
Jenkins, F.C.S.* giving it as follows, Silica 75 8, alumina 12-5, oxide of iron 5'7* 
and the chemical analysis of the eurroundljig marsh (pves the Bamo proportLouj^^ 
roughly speaking. 

Besides sand and the ingredients mentioned boforo, thu Eskimoi according to 
Xelflon {Bur, Am. Eih. for 1896X mixes \rith the clay short blades of mamh grass. 
Hartland aaye the »ame about the Hottentots {Afan^ Art. 35,1907), Meson telle 
m tluit the Pneblo women emeh sheila, mica and old pottery for mixing. This ia 
called tempering" the cUy» and it doeidadly tuinimi.'jea the mk of breakages 
during the timo the pots are in the fire. 

From the ifoiiinifl/ 0 / Imiirtn Ari^ Sa 41, 1803^ we see that in the Punjab 
salt and saltpetre ate need, ” one part to 100 jAits of clay," Anotiier Qubstance is 
the down of the bnlrush, and in the Xorth-lVest provinces of India they use rice, 
cow dung, aahes, stTSiDgn clays of a different texture, jK>wdBred flinty limestone, 
rotten paper^ ciimhed bark, cotton woob chopped straw, &c* From ancient tiioes 
these substances have been foimd ailvaiitageous to prevent fraetiues from shrinkage, 
even when drying in tho sun* 

Mitch of tlie Eifmser kinds of Germanic and Ancient British pottery sliow 
signs of an admixture of chopped straw* I Itave La my possession seveml portions 
of what may have been barmw ums or saggers from Foulness Islands whore there 
are some boulII burnt earth mounda (or wciu)^ and in these fragments can be plainly 
seen the little cavities loft by the grasses after they had bnrnt away. The Eev, T. 
Dmgleyi who has interoBteJ himself in searching for pottery fragments in the 
Salterns, beside the marshes of lincolnahirv, writing in the Zouth Adecriist:r of 
April 7th, 1900, states tliot the pieces ho found show abundant impressioDs of 
chopped grass from the sand dnnes. 1 believe that Mr* F* W. Ihynler noticed 
tlie aame peculiaiity in the rough pottery or ltdinff found at latigenhoep and at 
Goldlianger Creeks Essex. 

The clay^ aa taken from the river marahes or embankments, does not seem, 
except in rare ca&cs, to liave been used without considerable kneading^ In the Pnojab 
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it is dried, pounded with it vfootien or stone pounder, teased with the hands or 
feet, and thoroupldj sifted through a sieve. Sometimes the clay is washed; 
that is, water is mbced with it, in large q^unntities, and the litfuid is allowed to 
stand until the coarser grains fall to the botlonu Tlie liner sediment is then 
dried for use. 

We will now suppose a pot to iiave been formed, tvitli or without the wheel, 
by any of the firocesflea already known (u., by either the ^gle lump, the seetioiis 
the half moulds or the coil process). 

Wlint is the nesxt step in the ruanufacture 1 

Well, in India the pot, if not of suiHcient capacity, is next, Iwfore Iteing 
sun drini fur a few days, Luniiiiered out with junall mallets, or » round stone and a 
mallet (one held inside and the other outside) to increase ita tUnmeter. Thus 
a vessel whoso diameter, when it left liio wheel, was, say, 2 feet 0 inohes, is 
hiuiimerud out ut its widest part until it aLtainn n diameter of 3 f^t o inches, 
others arc oularged in this way, soy, from S feet 3 inches to -t feet 4 mchcs, 

Hut, one may ask, why not rim it on the wheel, the full airo at ouee t 
Because the cby ie no soft, at finst, that the potter cannot possibly would the walla 
thin enough and still retain the shape, and nioreover the heating out toughens rhe 
wall, and makes it clcaer and timier. It has been denied that eJaj' vessels can 
thus he etiLaiged, hut the fact is unquestionable in native pottery abrotul. 
Meat operotuta at tbe wheel, when Llie hoily of the vessel is completed, cut itolV 
the wheel hv passing a irire or twine lietwcen the surface of tlie wheel and the under 
surface of the vessel, but in parts of India the curious custom obtains of cutting off 
the vessel about an inch or so above the wheel, so that the uni or whatever it may 
Iw, comes off bottom lees, and the bottom must be attec-hod somehow or other 
afterwards. 

At liret sight tfaie appears to be a stupid idea, but on dose examination xvc 
find it has a prueticiil tisc, for the new bottom is formed by beating the lower edge 
out and over, until it completely covers tlia aperture loft by cutting tlm first bottom 
off, and the repeated hammering liardena tbs very part which has to stand the 
moat wear or friction, ifr. IL It, C. Boblts, C.S, in TM i’ofirry and Olass Indusintjt 
«f the iVoriA-Tfe*/ Prarinef* and Omih, describes tluj process thus: p. 4. ■' A large 
vessel such as a ghami or Aoiufi is only rouglily formed an the wheel, its sides being 
much thicker and its whole shape narrower than that of the finished vessel. Tlis 
rough slrape, whilo still damp, is rounded and enlarged by being beaten out witli u 
pestle (pitirfO '“id mallet (f/tepia). 

" Tlie pcatle is an earthonwaie disk with a round handle and the mallet 
represents a thick, fiat, wouden ladle. The pestle is held iti the left hand, against 
the inaidu of the vessel, while, with the mullet in hia right hand, the wurknmn beats 
the outer surface over the s^iot whore the pestlu is lielA The pestle is ahio used 
for heatiug nut the fiat bottoms of such vessels as hare their parte fashioned 
separately.” 

Frequently (ho necks of uma as well os the handles and bottoms, ate fastened 
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^ artenvaitla by dip (or flciui'tiquul clay) *, a ring or lidgo of clay iis nlso pul ovor 
tbe place wLere the neck joins the bo^ly^ and serves to ornament as well as 
strengthen it. An additional coating of weU-l>ea.ten cky is often pnt over the thin 
bottoms for the same purpose. 

La)^ pans for indigo dyers, 4 feet high and 3 feet broad, are alMi'nya 
handmade, even in places where the wheel is well known. TJmy take from tWH> to 
tliree days to make, and are used also by sugar monufacturei's and taDneis. TJie 
hauimering out of the lower edge of a liuttomless cylinder to form a now bottom iu, 
of course, a tediooa process, and on oidinory potter is not able to cuiuplete more 
tlian eight or lime of these diattii*. as they me called, in a day. 

Again, touching the tools used for potkiy, imtb preluatoric and modem, we 
come to an inteiestiiig point. General Thurston, wialst exploring certain Diounds 
in the Mississippi Yalluy, found some curious mushtoom-eliaped articles, of burnt 
clay, which he took to bo modelling tools far plastering or smootUtug the walls of 
houses, ami almost (if not aleogethcr) aimilar shaped tools liave lieen fotind in 
Duiuhem, embedded in the reil hill mounds of especially at Goldbanger, but 

of exceedingly coarse and crmubling luuterial, 

I have noted a few myself, at Rochester Museum and elsewhere. Good jibtos 
of these linked clay articles can be aeeu in tho 20th Annual Heport of the Bnrtati a/ 
Aiftericcca Eikndagg (viz., plates XXXIV, XXXV and XXXVl), and lYafeBaor 
W, H. Holmes, desoribiug them on p. 35, says, “The form (mushroom shape) is exactly 
suited to use in Bup)>arling the wall of a ee mi-plastic vase from within, while the 
nmnipulatioa of the outer flurlsce is going ou with iiadilles or other modelling 
or decotatitig tools^" 

Dr, Joseph Jones thinks they may have been used for pounders or putverlsors 
ill place of miillere or pestles of wooil and atone. 

I thought tlint these curious ■ tools might be kiln rests for supporting small 
individual pots, placwi moiitli dowuwanli upon them or ae supports to " bats " for 
holding ware in the kilns, mid indeed some may have servml thfa purpose; but,after 
a visit to the potteries, in Eoolo *od its neighbourhood, the potteis there came to 
the ooudusior that seme were eillicr “ presaera used liy hnmL to btmt oat cokes of 
clay from balls of the same, in onler to form plates and bottoms of vcssela ; or else 
meant to loj used, a.4 Ihtofessor llolmvs suggests, and as at present employed in 
Imlia. 

Having shuwm several of I lie su-callod (fur want of a better aoiiie) pedestals 
and T-piecea to a w^-known potter. U, Mr. C. IL F, Ccjlkrd, of are " Dorset An 
Hot terms," ho mamtained tliat the mushwoia-ahaped and T-shaped tools are hand 
stamps or piesseis iwed to flatten out bands of plastic clay. One tool, whicli he 
called a presser, and demoiistrstctl the nse of, was, in design, exactly like one of 
the Tennessee fomia, but jimde of wood, not earthenware. 

Mr. W, C. iiille, CuratiTr at the State Muflcam, at Columbus, in a letter to toe 
of Jnly 2nd. l&Oy, observes tlms: " I have never met with objects of this thometet 
in Ohio, although all the mound-biiildU^ ludiana made poltoiy in abumlance,'’ and 
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Mr. Holmes, writing from WasJiingtoa, about the samu 4at*. to me, remarks 
*>T}ieee euggeadons, regaiding the possible u«e, are interesting and must be taken 
into account in future dieciiaaioiis of the subject. . . . Some of the apecimeas 
in our ccDection would Imto served well as ptesaer^’* He promised to make 
fgrilier researches for me into the matUjr of their discovery in Lho mounds of 
Teiuneasec, and report. 

We now come to the question of " firing " the specimens of pottery, after they 
were duly sun dried and ornamented by having geometrical figures inscribed on them 
or patterns scored or carved by a pointed stick. The rudest pottery frequently 
shows this primitive sort of ornamentation, including knobs, bosses and aemi* 
eirciUai holes: carved lines, croased liuee and circles, often grotesque outlines of 
animals, and beatl designa made by pressing berrisB, shells and pebbles into the 
soft malorial. 

The ancient kilns, as far os 1 can ascertnin, were very small structarea of mud 
and wattles, usually from 4 to 5 feet in diameter, but some much amuller. Them 
are cases where kilns or ovens were made small enough to hold only from one to 
three pots, and built from the level of the ground, in some cases a couple of feet 
down from the surface, being iuoto like small covered pita than anything el^ 

Tlie neareat approach to tlie prEhistorio kilna is to be found now m West 
Africa where Mr. F. W, Reader thus describes the iTon-amelting furnaces of Angola 
iJoHTiial ef tkt A/rkan Sor., voL h. pp. 44-49, 1902): “The smelting places are 
juat outside the viUnge. The men eut the wood and make the chaicoal. The 
women join iham. after cultivation is over, when the entire population collectfl the 
ore . . - The kiln is a long narrow erection made of pieces of ant hills, lined 

with a wall layer of mised charcoal and plastered over with mud,'' 

Personally I find it easy to conceive a similar condition of things m our own 
country in the pre-Roman times or even later. The Rod Hills Report curiously 
enough has shown timt a large quantity of charcoal is mL'ced with the red burnt 
earth tliere, Mr. A. H. LyeR proving that, at Goldban^r alono. no less titan 
eleven different kinds of wood produced the detn#, including willow, fur*e, broom,. 
hawthoTUi hazel, and elder. 

He says," The pieces of charcoal vary from I inch to i an inch in diameter or 
less. . . . Might not tliis mean that the plants grew in a low copse ? The 
more or less ^ of the pieces of cliatcoal may thus be nccoonted for and, possibly, 
also the presence of the other small sticks of rather a greater variety." There ia 
also the other question—^aa to wluvt posaiide purpose such a gathering together of 
aU these woods could liave served I * But I can,” be eonimues, '* throw no light oo; 
this point." 

What was to prevent the primitive inhabitants of Goldhanger, or any tnbe 
that might make periodic visits to these most suitable places for marsh ktlus (as 
the Indiana do when they migrate for the purpoeo), from using this lirushwood to 
make, with the marsh clay, Dumemus small mud and wattle kilns and saggere, in 
some, at present, unknown industry; and, on the breaking up of such kilns (as 
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they would be onuBtroined to do ou eaeb occftsion of firing) Hirowing the waterial 
in ii 9 hiilf-biunt condition aside in a heap I Tbb would, perhaps, aocount for the 
large quantity of red burnt earth now found in some red lulls, where the mixture 
gf cburooul is still evident, hut which having lost its plasticity through the semi- 
hum ing, was useless for the purpose the second time. 

That tlie largest of these mounds would be used, in after ycare. for sec^mdarj 
purposea, either as cattle ccfi:^ee,or mounds to erect dwellings upon, as in America, 
docs not need a great stretch of Liui^imtion, 1 have seen pieces of luting from 
tjte red hills, wldeh plainly show the murks of wattles, and prove tliat some kind 
of structure,!» it ea^er, oven, or kiln, was built of wood upon such a ftaroowork ; 
but there ore two if not tnoie objections to tins theory ol the ml hills lotiuation, 
vit, how could such kilns, even if numerous, produce these vast mounds of red 
canh I and whv do we not find great quantities of spoilt pottery around if the 
kilns were lor 'pottery making f JTo satisfactery answer can l»e yet given to these 
qiieslionu. But turning for a moment to those primitive matsli structures that 
1 have iuiagiiiwl, Mr. Collaid informs me that Hie quantity of earth used for each 
would Ihj greater than api>ears at first siglil- Tlic ancient kilm probably luul no 
side fines, but mimy «f thorn liad a raised perforated bottom. Instead of coal they 
ii 9 f.d wood, furac, fem, straw, and waste of all kinds. Tliey doubtless cut two 
gutters or square ireJicliea in the greiuid. and burnt the sides of the trenches hard. 
Over thcsie they wotdd puck their wares, tightly togctLer, and then build their kiln 
around the lot. with wmi-liqui<l clay and sand (a dopifr^haped structure), with an 
05 it for smoke at the Cop, A fresli ouc would miuiro to he built each time of 

*■ firing,*’ and the old uinterial cast aside. 

Til less remote times bricks came into use, and so kilns could lie erected licfore 
the articles were lackcd, a distinct advantage. Tliey could also Vie made much 
larger, and so burn a larger quantity of vessels at a time, besides having the 

advantage of permanency, ,, i, i 

We arc apt to conclude that all kilns must 1)0 of brick, and havo flues, and 

to ussumc those so ably desctilied in detail by Mr. Artis in 1844, must t» 
exactly the same as those useil in pre-Koman times. Tim one discovered by 
Mr. ,4rti» at Castor (ond which is figured on p. 2(17 of STr, Wnght's book on 
Thf CfU, tkc n<>man, and tht Awwi) w-as of brick, like the kiln, at Silwon, near 
Wansroid.and conceruiiig the latter ho writes, “ The oval pcdtsstals which supported 

the fioors of the kilu were still apparent 

Furthermore, he declares that he traced these potteries for twenty milea, and 
cotisidem tliat “ at the Durebrivian potteries not less than 2,000 men were employed,'' 
On the Eolatow and iTpchoreh luarahea another la^ man ii factory must have 
been oatoblished, and the larger brick kilns usetl as at Saw^kalok distnet, Siam 
(see “ Notes on Ancient Pottery Kilns at Sawaokalok, Siam,” by T. IT. Lyle, 
Journal o/ ilu Anthr. /usf.. V- ^Ot in these c^S it is ptohahle that the 
Eouians only settled on a pre-existing pottery site, using better kilns and more 
modetn methods than those who worked there before. 
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Ev«a Uicn tbd kilns wers comparstivelj' sinalL Por instsni^ in a letter to 
me by Mr. GeoiHo Piijns, F.S.A., tUtod 26tli May, 1909, he says,‘‘Along the 
western side of Milford Hope many patches of burnt earth were detected upon the 
mud flats which umlovibtedly fonned the bases of kilns, Mr. Cumberland TA ootlniff, 
sonic two or three years before, found, st the base of the Stray way mouml, what 
appeared to lie the remains of tlie wall of a dfcalar kiln." 

“ The section which 1 saw, in aitu, showed that the interior was about 3 feet 
in dimneter. The broken down wall was a foot high and 6 iuohee thick, lieing 
ootnpcieed of n hanl coarse eoncrete.” (See also Arekatot* Cant., xxii, pp. 62“63.) 

On furtlicr oonversatiou with Mr. l^yne, at Boebeater Museum, he infortned 
me that many of these eitculer patches of burnt earth at Upchurch were very near 
the water, and consequently any stnictnreB ereetod thereon were liable to be washed 
away by the tides. He saw another (4 feet or more under the present surface) 
about 5 foet in diametfir, the wall lieing a foot thick, but, ho Tcmarked, I never 
saw any evidence of tlu{j$ or of brick or tiled kilns." TJie feet is, as we saw before, 
|>ottery can be turned out Ifeautifully Byimuottical, omsmeiited, glnecd, and burnt, 
without either wheel, lathe, or kiln. 

D. Itandull Maciver (in on article, viz., “ Manufactory of Pottery iu Upper 
Egjpt;’ Jmriwt of the Anthr, Jn^., 1905) gives an occomit dI ikji inakiiig on the 
banks of the Nile, whem the natives pile the poU to bo fired within ii simple ring of 
stones. " about 3 feet in diameter," heap fuel over them, set fire to the fuel, and allow 
the mass to hum itself out. Tlie ikifu kilns are Boraewbat better, boittg (otir^dttl 
with a false bottom of perforated brick or bars. The Andamanese, acconling to 
Mason (Or^n of JttrfMioia, p. 167), after drying tba hardware veesels in the suii, 
bake them tlioroughly " by plorang burning pieces of wood both inside and around 
the vessel," 

Amongst the Nicobar people no ground floor is prepated at all, but " near the 
hilt a few broken bits of ixjtlery are stuck in the ground a few inches apart, and in 
aiich a niunuer as to form a rough stand for the pot, which is placed, hottom 
upwanls with the rim resting on the potsherds, and some d or 6 inehes off the 
ground In the same spaco ini mediately under tiie p*)t, a layer of firewood ash, and 
a quantity of cocoauut shells and aeraiis of firewood are heaped up, and then 
a peouhar wboohUke object called a huiwat, of larger circumfereneo thou the pot, 
U laid on its upturned liosa Against this arc tested branches and finswood, which 
ate to lie lighted outside the veseeU but must not be allowed to oorac into cotitnet 
with it. 

Tlie length of these billets is regulated somewliat by die sbeof the utensil in 
couree of firing. When all the arrangements liave been completeil the fuel under 
Slid around the pot hi kindled, and the flame fanned if noceassiy by iwii or three 
women, who. armed with slicks sboiit 5 feet long in both hands, act as stokers, 
propping up and repbeiug the burning logs until i.he vessel is supposeil to Iw 
sufliciontly baked (E. H. Man in dburunf of ^fidAr. l»st^ voL xxiii, 1894, 
" NieoliOT Pottery"), Here wo iiave a mode nf firing similar, probably, to that 
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Tise^ by oat British imeegtorB, before even the mud and i^attlc kilu was thought of, 

much less one made with bricks and with fines. 

The Nicobar atmcture, too, must lie very smalJ, for nient-ioti is only wade of 
burning otie large at a time. Major F, J, "W, Porter, R.A.M.C,, when slalioncd 
at Sierra Leone, in 1909, writes to me in similar terms of the meimiacWre there. 
He says. *' After they shape the pots by the coa motiiod, and dry them in the sun 
they are placed ou a frame above a smoky fire, and slowly baked by the fumes of 
the charemL The place of mamifaoture is usually near the banks of a lake or 
river, Diuing the baking they use ao kiln either of mud or of brick. 

There the pote, while ho^ are smeareil with a vcgelablo juice to colonr them, 
but are not decorated, Tlio vessels are coarse and poor, and no tool is i^d aavg a 
paddle to beat the strands of the ceil together into cue piece, the whole bemg 


usually polisJied with a stick or stone. , . t l 

Ons could MartelT wucsive of « nidet pioccos. ciccpt perhopo Ital of to 
irilie. lociilioiied by J. WrkioMO la bis ootos oo to " AsSbs P^ple of to ^ iger (ort . 
in J/lm, IbOS, ic 321 ), vis., " Filing is oocomplisbcd by plscing sticks inmto. lo^d 
snd sbovo to pots. Tbs,- .» not bnsnl in liolos in to gtoimd. I bsvo Bowtoo 
soon .igns of pigment, gl.se ot vondch." Two tricud. of mine. Lieot. MwsM H. 
Foaborv and Ifr. I>. Barry, C.F,, besr simiist lostimony ooncoming to nido On^ 
of to'vossel. io Kottbom Indis. wbero toy tol every opportunity of ^.ng to 
natives at work, ond of giwUng Infomialion. IVy both declam tot the osuvos 
bum to wore in to open, by heeping bnshwoed nod animsl dnng over it, he mg 
no pomisncnt creotioi., eitor below or above gronnd, end leaving n» lan-ni. 

' people of India tronble not tomsol.ee abont hytomdmltateat 

damina, lebpar lead, calwit. p..t.sh, ealeiaed banes or to Icgbly c^ipb^ 

gbrnss. ensmeis snd oolooimg. of modem porcsioin mane lectin:.. 

ibem tol tbev follow in to totelops of toir fenfators. Tliey ' “ 

sniro r,w more priuiitivo tlmn tot of Hoiaer’s too, for even at aa ^ly a 

1600 no., we find traces ol atotio ware nmesmlatiag compboalod tools mid mr. 

.0^.00 kim (wblel. . .mrdly worthy c, to nam^s 

tot dsvissd by to tototto Of e b.s . iim ^ 

nkiiti^riAls plaC^J- Thu3 i^r+ li - ■« 

{Bur. n/AmJ.rnnd. for 1004), tell ua lluit the potters of this tnbe dig a Mow 

pit in the ground, and bum a charcoal fire iu it for some 

l^ttorv in Tldis might almost cslle .1 the - underground kiln. J'’« ^ 

dtlicrViuare or round. Br, W. J. McOeu, in writing of " l^enbud 

Indiima'- {Bur. of Amr.r. Ethu^., IS96), mentions tl«m oa using a little outdoor 

ia tduillow pit adapted to a ainglo veaaeL 
The ClierekL. it il well known. Invert the auUKiried s^l 
ground, wliich they previoiudy fiU witli hurning corn cols 
Tliesearepnl iusidoaa wiJl os outsUie tho article U> ^ X 2 
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Algeria, accotiling to Authonj* %Vilkift {Among the Berbers}, im 00 real kilns 
either. 

Mr. W. May, iu bk artielo oa the Malayan Pottery of Femk (Jowmai e/ 
Anthro, Ijvit, for l00:i), ftsserta llial he aaw & bila at Saiotig which was siaiply a 
aiiuare hole dug in tlw ground 3i feel by 18 inohos deep, lined with pieces of wood 
which were ufterwaids set on fire. The partioular one referred to held from thirty to 
forty jara at a time. This '■ underground kiln " is an improvement on eome of the 
othera. and Mr. Wray pointe out that these people by a judicious mixture of sand 
with the Olay (and prolmbly other siibstatiMH) hawc succeeded in reducing tlu! 
probable breakages to tlirce or four per hundred 

It is curious to note that not merely was Samian ware, when broken, mended 
with rivets of load and bronso (aee p. 278 of JTlr Gelt, the Homan, and the 
Sa^on), hut Mr. K W', Ecader. in the Heport o/ the Bed ItilU, mentioned finding, 
at Landgenhoo. " under a depth of 3 feet, a piece of black ware having two rivet 
Ihjles, and again at a depth of 4 feet a piece of crude ware omamented with the 
finger nail ami having two rivet holes ” (liopori, p. 41), beaidfis 1 know not how 
many other fiagmenta. We must pass on uow to a superior type of kiln, the 
-double chamber'’ kiln, more like tliat found by Mr. Artis, of which we 
posaess far more evidence tlian is usually supposed. Tfesides the model in the 
British Museum, and tl» plates at the Roebeator MueeuiP, we liave lliiu better 
class of ancient kiln referred to by Andrews in his artMe on *• Ancient Pottery 
BemaiuB in Warwickshire ” where lie saye that the Roman flues were constructed 
in the ground, and powdered flint was mixed with the clay. Mr. W. Page, in hk 
article on " Romano-Britwh Pottery found at EaJlett, Herts " {Soe. of Aid., voL 17. 
p. 270), refers to a small kiln for the baking of Mortaria, in whicii Iwtli 
Mr. St. John Hope anil liimaelf noticed that ilie nrna were placed or packed five 

deep one over the other, ludiau foaliion. 

Mr. E Kiemondor in a letter referred to befora, describes the kilns for 
common wares in the North-Weal Produces of India, ea round piUs about 
3 feet deep and 8 foot in diametOf, at the bottom of which is a layer of chareoal 
aahee, but the kiln for fine wares waa of a bettor type^ being a cylinder of clay or 
brick! 6 feet high and divided into two compartments, one above the other, by a 
perforated fiooring of clay, with a door for cacli compartment, the upper floor 
bolding the pots, the lower the fire. This kiln is roofed in with earthen platters. 
liloB or old potsherds, plastored outside. Tliia type leing more lasting than tho 
earlier mud dvcds. ia met with most frequently in the British Isles. 

Mr. R A. Wilde found some In Nottingham, buried from 10 to 12 feet 
under tho surface (AuciVti/ Ifyitingham PottcTy)^ Mr. G. L Gower, REA., found 
another on Limpsfiold Common, Surrey, ouly 2 feet below the surface (jPrw. 
of Soe. of Ant. for 1369, p. 8B0), somewhat oval in abape, and likewise about 
3 feet in diameter. At RidUnds J'arni, Limpefidd, he succeeded in unearthing yet 
anotlMir, somewhat oval, too, and larger, being 7 ket 2 inches by 6 foot 10 inch®, 
indicating a *’ smother'' kiln for bluok pottery. 
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Again, during the CQurtte of Jiia oiplorationa m Sussex, Hr, R H. Willett, 
F.S.A., discovered a amall kiln, 4 feet under tho surface, composed of brieks 
(■emen'ted together, and entirely filled witii charcoal Aleo, not far off, another and 
larger one, 4 feet wide by feet deep. In this latter he, like Mr, Beador, found 
fragments of pottery " Bome mended by leaden rivete," bhowing, I tnamtain. the 
care taken of the finiahed urns in those days (see Froc. Soe. Ant. for 1877^ ^"or is 
this all Mr. C. H- Head, in 1895, found a kiln at Shoebiiry, tllseex, in which, 
abont 18 inches from the floor, was a perforated diaphragm of clay 8 feet m 
diameter, and 2 to 3 inches thick; all tho opetatione for firing were underground. 

only the crown being visible from the surface. 

The fomaces wore simple tiinnelfl through tho brick earth, the ware was 
packed from the top. Three stood once in a line, all Iwmg of the same construc¬ 
tion. Mr. Read is certainly right in concluding that the o^uiary Itoiuan kilns 
are much more clabbrate titan these likowise montwns a very 

enriouB arrengetuent of four smull kilns of a emcifotm shape '■ buUt aronml one tire 
and opening towards it." The fact of so many being found in a Ime and grouii^ 
t^igeUmr. is what I would naturelly expeot from tho conservative Imbits o 
aboriginal inhabiUnte, who, sooner tlmn build one Isige kiln, preforred to multiply 
thcBo small They point to very early times, when the pottery mdustry 

not confined to one or two big manufacturers m a locality; but when nmny of the 
j.eople made their own cammic ware at a common quarry, creek or mars i, going 

there periodically in the season. ^ , r , ■„ 

Professor Windle, found one. with a circular platform about 4 feet m 

diameter, at Manchester (see F,-^. A.t. for 1897, p. 405). and Mr. W Page, 
PSJt., discovered yet another, of the circular pattern, 3 feet in Omnicter.containiUfc 
projections from the interior waUs to support the floor. A similar 
not 10 feet from the fimt, and there may have been oihera. (Prec. Soc. Ant, 

Thm W0 ™lo»ny com" to • tmie when Emoen civiliaitnin tad ll« inS^nre 
en Ita Briun»:*nd .lehei«h the Berne... tan»d the Britan, nnde, U.e.r nn»edtata 
eoperemen « lieptav, their taelhod. ri muoftalnr. m the Bonota eelen.^^ 
after thie Mnenw withdrawn. «id eeen durinj the perted »f the Koj^ 
,««pttien, no doobt the nroet «.ti,anted m<«l» of tannof.ctor. were pomaed tn 

obBcnre districta of these islimds, « i, ■if,,_ortTT. r!n bm 

Mr. Walters, cl the Greek and Eoman 

second voL of of P* I 

rnfin Win. alter^ri* 

variety of claya There is a model of a furnace (on p, 4^). ■ * KiIm _ ^ 

variouB fonJ In »mo cases the flues were mmle of ^ ^ 

converted mto brick by the action of firca^ some were o fwt c^h way ^ 
kilns consisted partly of burnt and parUy cf nnburnt bnck. the i^nor floo^^d 
outside of tho roofs being covered with a strong layer o cemcn ^ 

pine was used. The oven, where the pote were placed, boa been destroyed in most 
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caaes, but we know thit it eonafeted of a with entnmcse^ mid a vaulted douie 
The pots wers ranged partly ob the flchjr and partly on torra-cotta stands over the 
holes. Stands of luaked cUy iq the shape of flattened oylindera Bupporteil the pots 
in the oven, and these rested on imils of n peculiar form roufjhly modeUixl " (eee 
Pronffiat^ vol i, p- 429). 

The use of stands, either solid or tuhulai’, indicates a eertain advance on the 
moat primitive methods of firing, and ^veral of theae clay stands ipciy lie scon in 
the musetuiLa Iklany hundreds have been unearthed in the Rawankalok iwtterica. 
Shun. In Poolet Dorset, 1 found them in constant use and of all aircs, from 
3 inches to 10 or 12 indies high, and froni 2 to 3 inches in diameter, with IioIds 
through the centre* There they are chiefly used to support the bats or slabs winch 
hold the urns, but could be ujsed for aingle urna U needed. 

We must now fioss directly to the primitive metbods of glazing, a^ it ifl not 
the purpose of tKia pa pet to go Into details of the modem ononzious and complicated 
kilns, where from one to tliree lliouafliid voBsels am fired or glazed toi^then Many 
of the American triltcis, whore clay is not natumlly of a jneddiah tinge, coknr the 
pottery with oohre^ In Pern they uso a black oxide for a dark colour, introduced 
into the cUy (" PcruviJiii Pottery/^ by Dr* Barnnrd Davls^ voL iii* JournfU qf fAr 
Anikr^. In Nicaragua, Australia and Now Zealand they flinear the ware over 

with and other gums and re&in.s^ thus prtwiuclng a vanibih* Other vogettible 
decoct ions are made from moiigrovc bark applied in a liquid form, while tlic 
ware is hot. 

Mason tloscribes how the mtives of Califomla make their vegetable dyes. For 
instance^ thdr black is taade £rum a mixture of yellow ochre aud an equal quantity of 
pinion guia, both mixeil again with sumac (Or^ia a/ p. 255). Deep ydJow 

and lemon Is produced by b<iiUi]g the tops of the with native alum. 

Tlien we have purple fmni the bodies of sbell fish, blue from indigo, red from 
cixjbineal^ gamboge, flhelliic tiiit and various other colours from mixtures of olum^ 
sootp iiilre, native ink, acids and tha juioas of plants* Borne of thi? American 
mound clays coutaiu&d more than fiO per cent, of ferric oxidej the reinainder berng 
silicu and alumina, betiee a careful mixture of kaolin or wluto eky with the 
red oxide would give exquiaiie stuules of creoin and pink such ns we flonietimes 
ill native ware. 

Frequently the rabes of certain seeds are mixed Into a sort of paato and 
appbed to the veaack with bmdiea of hiur fibre or feathers^ Clays of varying hues 
are likewise greund and prepared in a liquid state for Eipplication. I have seen 
the Bomali potter* at work painting with these ooloared clays in tlio exIdbitiomH. 
A few tribes iliocnyer^ tliat pulvi-iised iliut tuixe<1 with other aobstances made sii 
admirable glaze, and at preseiiL many tons of fliiita are eent Jto the English 
pottery districU to be greund up for the satnc purpose^ Fro$u Grays distriefc, 
where I feside* only tbe purest nodules or ftiuU are used, the “ rusty ones being 
discorded. 

Tlie glazes df the old Egyptian ware consisted mosth' of pulv^emcil stoues of 
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variouB hues. Thus the blue gleKe wme from saod, alkali from the JTatrftu desert 
and lime, the colouring matter being an oxide or Garbonate of copper. 

The ornaments on primitive pottery, consisting usually of croeaed Imes and 
ge<.>nietrical figures, were easily formed before the glaring by the single, double, or 
multiple roulette—^in other words, by aniidl notched wheels after tJie pattern of 
a lioraeman’s spur, only made of wood. Several of thei» fixed on the one axle and 
passed up and down over the aurfuce of a partially dry vessel pioduce<l very 
pitflty and truly symmetrical patterns. These notched roulettes seem to have 
been well known in tlia Mieaiasippi Valley. Professor TY. R Holmes says the 
contpound roulettes were (juite common {Fottery of JVjit; England, p. 179), and we 
must conclude tliat many of the crossed Uoe patterns on the celebrated black 
Upchurch ware and Anglo-Saxon pottery were made by siiuilar tools, Wiight, 
aithoiigli not knowing anything of the wotalen roulette, says of the Upcliuidi ware, 
" Some pote are ornumeated with bunds of half circles made with compasses, and 
from these half circles Unes are, in many cases, drawm to the bottoms of the vcissels 
with some instrument like a notebed piece of wood. Some are oniameiitod witli 
many interaections ami rigaig lines, wliilo on oHicrs the oniament la formed by 
raised pointa encircliug the vessel in bands or.grouped into circles, wiuares, and 


dioiticind putternfL'* 

Dr. H. Dw( 5 r, U Colchfifltet. wLo is quite an entliu^iast and anthgrit)^ on the 
anbjeet of Late Celtic and Roman pottery, and wlioao museum is full of beautiful 
specimens, savn tliat -‘none of the Roman pottery, if we except that known as 
Saimaa, appriamh the Ute Celtic in careful finiah. niodellmg, or hardness of psete 
(Asstf Arckaol. Trant., voL vi, Kow Series, p. 223), m we may feel quite sure of tho 
handiwork of our anceatoTB, even if they had rude kilns aud rough appliances for 
ceraniic nittntilactuR?. 

Kow. it is noticed tliat a great deal of the British early pottery la quite black, 
not merely on the surface, but tbronghout the texture, aud in most cnees the 
black has a smootli poliflh very like as if a coating of black-lead Iiad liecu used and 
a polish brush afterwards applied. The -AmalgamateilCement a^ufsetorara 
have several apecimens in their private collection at Park llou^, Gravesend, dug 
up from tho marshiai of Swauflcombe and of Ujuihureh (during the p™Ma8 of 
procuring clay suitable for cement), and 1 found much on the Tilbury Mj^I|cs at 
low tide, licsides which Profespor Boyd Dawkins found Roinau pottery on both the 
^Lucking and CU^Te ahores in l8Ci 

Thera is oonsidorablo dispute as to how this black polish or sheen is produced. 
Mr. Artie had noticed it as far back ss 1&40. and thou attributed it to the nso of 
what he called ''amother kilns,” »>., kibus wlieie the thick smoke, frcquenlly. as we 
saw, made llueker by burnitig liark or (lung, was driven back upon the vcstehi by 
covering them down aud so prevouting its oscape, ,, . 

E.,l thU oxpl.ii.Uon 1. only t«rU.lly i»tirfiiot«}S 
ponotrato every pwtiole of the nuu., e. we linow roelly Iwa t. "en p Me. , 

Miy .Kir. e..»lMf.r>- expl.il.tieo I ProfMMt- MnOe^ Petne »,^“Iho blMk 
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portion is dae to tho de-oxidiHing action of wood HAlien ui the kiln reducing the red 
peroxide to the block magnetic oxide of iron, Tl)e brillinnt 1 net re of black i$ 
probAbly dtie to the sDlveat action oF C4irlKftiyl due to imperfect combuBtiom'' This 
exfuknation la neitrer the nmrk, for it recognises & chernjcal action in the foiiaatlon 
of the black colour, but, having laid the facts before JIr_ W, Lanrenoe fifldd (chief 
expert for the *' Amalgamateil Cement Mnnijlbctiirera "^hat Gimvoeend^he explained 
the phenomenon thus (in a letter to me dated June 4Eic 1900): ” Iron g;enemll 7 
exists in clajs and lauitlajr mil^tancca either aa bkek protoxide or red peroxide. 
In blue clay^ such as is found in tha znar^bt^, the iron is in the form of protoxide, 
but if exposcti to air for some time it takes up oxygen and is converted into 
peroxide, hence the expoaed cky becomes bmwzimh red. If aach bine marsh cUy 
be baked in presence of dr or oxygen the pmtoxido of iron is all esonverted into 
peroxide, and tlie bakei! clay becomes bright red, exactly as yon see it in 
red bricks. 

“The blue Roman pottery 'wm probably baked in n cloeoil kiln with wood fueip 
and the absence of air in contact with the clay accounts for the pottjery remaining 
blue or black, as peroxide of iron (red) cannot Ifce formed except in preaence of air 
—from which oxygen Is obtained. The - smotliering' of the kiln, therofaiei would 
produce a block pottery, not because the fltuoke diseoloured it, but because 
* smotheriiig' prevented acc«^ of air. The lustre on the surface is due. I tdioiild 
flay, to a tbinp natui^ly formed layer of protoxide on the surface;’ 

Messrs. Buckiosu and UevruiofT^h (in liemntjis of Itoman Art, pp. 77^4) 
support this contention fully, We can see how the diffusion of a carbonirerous 
vapour prevents chemical clisnge (i,r„ the oonversion of the protoxide to the 
peroxide), and more especially in theamoku of bumijig matter (as wood or coal), 
as these wi>uld gi%'a off hydrogen and cari>on on high tem|>eratiires, and arc capable 
of reducing the ]>eroxide of iron to oxide, or rather, preventing the additional oxida^ 
tion, m that this dark cotnur of the pottery was due to the chemical action of the 
means employed, and not, as Mr Artis seems to conolude, lo a colouring exhalation 
merefy penueating Uie articles fired in the smother kilns with ita black amoke.”' 
\ou can see a Large quantity of this black pottery, of varying thickness aJiid 
pattern, Ufwn tbo table^ rdl of which I bud the good fortune to pick up in ten 
minutes on a portion of Tilbury Marsh opposite West Tilbury Church, where a 
local manufactory may once have liecn in operation. Hieae piecos I found on the 
iDud enrfaoo lapped by the tide, and although I did not petBonally disco vor any 
marah kUn bases, yet Mr. Dobree and his brother infonn mo fot a certain tv lint 
sometinied at low tide about 25 feet out, intoi the bed of the Tliamcfi. they have seen 
circular marks about 3 feet in diameter whioh might well be kiln bases, and have 
picked up laj^ piecea of what appeared to be burnt earth, or port of a “ working 
floor.*’ 1 intead to take a further opportunity of exploring on thitt site in tlie 
oeiu- future, as I underaiand that portions of the thick parte of burnt wattlw 
appear, likewise set in nemicirclefl. and projeetitig from the aurfiice of the mud 
Mr. G. Payne, in a further communication, rtsporu that the lal« Mr. ElUott found a 
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kiln with WTan or dght poto in it on the Upehtmh Mar&hee in 1883. Mr. Elliott, 
fuitheiiDore, found no than three kilne near Higham, with four or five pots 
ahoat the aame year. The point to be observed is that all these were amall kilns 
nnd not of ponaaitent Btabitity» hence we must not expect large structutes on ih* 
mstiiihes, and it may be that much of the evidence wo seek is deep down in the 
mud. 

Finally) I may say that I owe a deep debt of gratitude to ilr. A. H. Dunning 
(lecturer on New Guinea pottery), Professor C, C. Willoiighby, Professor W, H. 
jfoltn**#, PtofesBor E, Orton, I^pofeasor Clarence B, Moore, Dr. A. C- Haddoii, 
Mr. W. a Mills, Dr. Walter Hoiigb. and other American frieiuis, for the beautiful 
specimeiu of American native pottery sent over for the leotuie, and also for the 
numeroue letteiB explaining the conditions of the prehistoric ceramic art in the 
Mississippi Valley and in Ohio. 


Aitenpix, 

In " Exenvutions at the Roman City at Silcliestcr," 1909, by Messra W, H, 
St. John Hope ftml Mill Steplienson (ArtfuBobyia, Yol. LXII, p. 328), the Authors 
refer to a discovery of eeveial mud kilns auch as I have assumed were formerly 
used, amiougb none hat^ been as yet found on TUbiiry Marabes. 

The most recent oonlributiona to the above subject may be found in tlie 
urUole on Rod Hills by Mr. C. Hanson, F.SJL (Attligvary for April, 1911) and cue 
by Mesara. F, W. Eeadet and Horace Wilner, F.S.A., on "The Essex lied Hills " 
for July^ 1911)^ 
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NOTES ON THE HEIGHT AND 'W'EIGHT OF THE HOKLO PEOPLE 
OF THE ITWANGTUNG PKOVINCE. SOUTH CHINA. 

By G, Diwcak Wjiytk, M.B. Edm.. [).T.M. & JI. (CautabL), Swatow, Chiao. 

The Hoklo pcctjdo are a, race inhaliititig the seiith-cast coa»t of ChUia. They 
are estbiatefl to uunibeir aiwut 12,000,000, but of tliese uuly 3,000,000 iieleiig ta 
Kwangtuag: they are found in the north-east part nf that province. 

Careful study of their language has led seme amologiies to believe that tliey 
arc one of the moat ancient Chinese families, certainly older tluin the much more 
Dumoruus " nuaDdarin "-Bpeakiog peoples who inhabit Central and Noiihern China. 
*Be that as it may, in meet of tlieir essential charaotaristice they differ but little froni 
the " typical" Cliinamnn-^upahle, industrious, resourceful and thrifty; whether 
as farmers or hshermeu, merchanta or scholars, they j^nemlly succeed in life. 

Ill addition to their title of “ Hokloa ” they are also calleil *' Swatow " men 
(from the treaty-port of tliat name, from which several thousands emigrate yearly), 
or olj 5 e''Tie-chiu ’* men—Tie-chi u Iwing tlie prefecture within which Swatow ia mtu- 
ated. Large numljers of them may he met with in Singaiwire and in the Dutch and 
French Indies, but it would bo out of place to write at'length on this subject here. 
Tlie examiDatiuiw from widuh these statistics are derived were undertaken at a 
hospital of the English IVeebyterlan Mission, situated in b fiahing town some 
hundred milea eualli of Swatow. 

In spile of the increase of modern learniiig and the rise of " Young China" 
it is iinpoBstide to got a large mmibor of volun leers to be weighed and measniml; 
they are prevented by a vague fear of vvliat they do not understand, hy an 
iU-dcGncd dread of the unkuown motive tliat prompts tlm mvestigBtiiMi. Of the 
caaea exauiined, two hundred and fifty were "(luiU; healthy" and (soasistefl of 
hospital students, employe, patients* rolatives and hospital vUiimfl, hut the large 
majority of thoae dealt vrith cauio to the hospital for treatment, and must be 
regarded as *'seetind-claii.i *' ami " tfaird-clasa *' lives. Most of these, however, were 
not siifferiug from diseases tliol would directly affect their weight; they were not 
ctiTonie invalids coniuied to bed and kept on light diet, but cases, for example, of 
asthma, or of chronic rbeomatLsm, or ^wtients suffering from diseases of the eye 
or the skin. 

All tlie patients (along with the healtby people) were used U> eatablhsh an 
averi^ height. 

ftcr the cases of tuhcrouloaifi. dbbetea, indulgence in the opium habit, and 
other condiiinns ossociateii with emaciation had lieen deducted, the remaining 
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six hundred and eeventy (Imreafter called the “fairly healthy") were used, along 
with the healtliy, to determine a standard w'e^ht. The justiflability of this step 
will lie considered in a later paragraph. 

All the cases quoted were males owir aerenteen years of ago. 

Throughout this report reference is occasionally made to the aTcmge height or 
wciglit of a group of mdividuals; in most cases, howerer, one has preferred to 
prepare ft fliagram showing at a glance, not merely tlie mode—the condition most 
frequently met—but aUn to what degree and in what ntimbom %'amtions 
from this mode wore found. To facilitate comparison of one sat of ligum with 
auothpr. tlie diagrams have in each caae been mude to abow pcieentages. 


y7ie Ileifjlil o/ the JSwimiafd. 

Tlift facta here ore simple and may he atateil liriefly: 

It^uaiix qf health. — No difletence was found letweon the average height of 
“ healthy " people and that of hospital patients. 

In^vcner 0 / A compariaon was made between groups of younger indi- 
vidtialft and those who were older, and it was found tliat there was no apprecmblo 
diflcrence l^twcen the height of those aged IS to 30 and of those over 30 years 

The influence of healtli and age upon height liaving thus leen chown to be 
negligible, there seema to be no obioction to grouping all the cases (from 18 



yearn of ajje upwards) into one table : and th<> diagram (Fig. 1) shows 
frequency of occuircnre of each height in the whole senes of l,02i cases 

Il will hw notoJ thO. tiK hciglll »t more ® 

3 inoliM Ml 5 jMt 5 inchKi, wiiJ tMl lliraHluirWra of tho oasts occur bentten 
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5 feet 2 inches and & feet 6 loch^ The aven^ height ia 5 fe^t 40T mcliea. 
Thifi figure may be contr^fited with Qpetelet'&^ for adult male EiLropeans (5 feet 

5 inches 5 feet 0 inches), but is found to be the same as the figure giTen hj 
Biicharum^ as the result of his measureEcient of 28,000 Bengali prisouera. 

Th^ JVdghi of iht Individv/ah Emmiiud. 

When we approach tho qtiestion of weight, on the other handp many 
complxcationf! meet us. In view of tlicee complicating factors no ufieM end could 
lie gaineti fay stating the average w^eight of the thousand cases examinod. 

InfiMJtnte o/ Tlic factor tltat most obviously and most markedly affects 

the weight of an individual is his height par&uSf a tall muu will lie 

heavier tlian a short marL If ono had bad enough material — say soveial hundred 
cases at each height— OPe might tiave prepared a series of aveiage weights (one 
av^erago for each height), but with only one thouHind case^ altogether that course 
hardly seemed justifinbIcL One therefore had recourse to the exp^eut of stating 
a man's weight not as so mtiuy stoties or pounda for his tolai height^ but as so 
manr ounces for each inch of Ms stature. Tims a man whoso hoight waa 5 feet 

6 inches was found to weigh 9 atone 2 Ibsu; that ia 2,(148 ounces—or 31 ounces 
for each of the 66 inches of hia height. Tlds figure—obtained by dividing the 
weight in ounces by the height in inches— I liave euUed the weight for height mdei 

The question of the ioilucDce of height upon weight was thus simplified, but 
a study of the eases examined elicited a furtlier faet (which has been found to lie 
true amongst other peoples), vk* that, generally leaking, a tall man is hcaTicr 



—T-, fhe W-H.L, of lip to S f«t 4 iuchet liigh (fjOl OiiiffiX 

=;= the W-H-I. of &wtr xhsX height ( 4 l& woflX 

rjo. t^niAtiBLAai tnowiito tub ixn.i:rxsict or iracitr urmf TitK wnaur-ttBiatiT isfDKr. 
(u-.t weight m Dniuan diridod by he^ht in mdu»^ WJLlJ 

» AKiAm^pamftnej I87a 

» Beehnniuit Mawvd t/ IWI- (Qootrd by McOy, Stamiafdt of fAt 

of tkt Urine *md Blooti ^ BengttiiM^ Cbkuttih, 10(^} 
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for hia height t.Viim a abort mfln. That » to aaj the W,H J. for o tall man will 
be greater than that for a little mao. Hie average W.H<I. of the 419 oaaeB over 
5 fwl 4 iaehes waa 31-3, while of the 601 below that height it waa 29'7. A glance 
at the annexed diagroro (Fig. 2) will abow that these averagea depend not upon the 
accidenUl occurrence of a few extraordinary cases in one or in both groups, but 
upon the fact that aU the cases in the group oI tailor individuals are characterized 
by a higher 'W’.M*L 

lujluatu of further factor that must ho conaidered is the influence 

of <456 upon the W.H.L This waa tested by dividing all the eases Ento two gronpa 
aa follows j— ^ ^ 


Age IB to 34 -. W'.H.L avett^ 29-5. 

Age 35 or over . W,HX averaged 30‘6. 



W-KilNOOC 

M9I ni3MSSK27!>29 303l3233343S36 37 3B394e 
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= the W,H.L of 463 patiunts agsd 18 to 34, 

= the W.ll,L of 488 patwets sged 35 or otw. 


3,— DIAOItA^ BitOlfJSO TOK CrrLVSKCE OF ^S OfOS XJlB WHOnT-HWOBT llfDSX, 

Tlie annexed diagram (Fig- 3) bears out the facta shown by tlie average, vix,, 
that an older man ia heavier than a younger man ; but us a matter of fact the 
influence of age Is not very considerable. If oo<> calculates by the two average 
figures given tlie respective weights of a young and of an old man of average 

height, the weights only difTor hy about four pounds. 

A further diagnun (Fig- 4) lias licen prepared, sliowing in one chart the 

influence both of age and of height upon weight. 

Influx of firtif/A.~There U a third factor to be reckoned that one would 
expect to have a conjdderalde influence upon this ^ via,, the state of healtli 
of the individual But it was foimd that the average indices of the 250 quite 
healthy people was only *7 higher than that of the fairly healthy ”=<»iuiv<aent 
to a difference of about 2^ Iba. in a man of aveni^ height. If, on the other band, 
one conaidets the group of individuals sullering from diabetes. leprosy or 
tuberculosis, or addicted to opium, one finds a much more striking contrast ; for 
the average value of an inch in the 191 such eases was only 27 ounoes, ie., 
3^ ounces leas than in the healthy. 
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G. DoxcaK Wflrra — tht Height mid Weight 6/ Me 
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___ B rtf »e»p*dpia* fiet4lii(sh(»lit»i*tiinntul*jtKll^tl*»n *■ 

__ ■ ib« W.H.I. at Sll e r™i f liK*i» ta hetflil rtM ww * jw*. 

ibf^ W.U4 h Iiiliwnw4lji4# 


Fio, 4,—oiAcraAM MHt>WE!ra thk isrt.iJ£SfCR of xom ASffP of irwoirf tu* 

maivT-mmuT [fpka. 

It may hero be pareulbetioally tiotod that apart from the weight of to 
clothes, which in this tropical oUniale varioc lietween 4 per and 5 
of his body-weight, a inan tuay be 3 per «nl. heavier ia vfuiter than in sutumen 



] tht limit* whhfti etolurq^l fwir-dJlIu thft M*gi *f.n nilaf^ 


jwmf 


Fto. 6^—uutonAii fiiiowtsa TiiJt sta^daiui' ’^ioutr Kiji ft&ca nziaiiv AOcoBLDijri} tu tmrrc 
or TtiR sduaiRA aUFF.iimEo To is tidc Ttos:t. 





















































































































Hokh P«rpf<i of tht PiwifKW, ^Ss'irfA Chi'na. 
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Mdkfxh for /’rgwrtjy !Uaiul&tds, 


Id coneluaion it will 1»0 well to looli at f»ine of the fulea that have been 
augge«tod for cstiiuating the weight of a man from hi» height Three ocUemoB 
sfxm to be pretty geueially cmploycO, First, there is a French rule‘ which states 
lliat for every centimetre of height over 100 one should reckon a kilogreunne 
of wei^t; to put it into Engliah one may say that fer every inch over 40 of a 
man's height one should count 5 Ihs. Some American anthoritiee* advocate 
a second fioheiue wJrereby 2^ lbs. is counted for every inch of hdght-H» plan which 
Tivea a much greater weight for short people than the French scheme, though the 
^ull# obtained by tho two methods cotrcspcitd more closely in taller people. 
A thml, an English methwl,* i» to count 3 lbs. for every inch of height up to 
6 feet 7 inches, and to count 7 lbs, for every iucli above that hoight. 

However excellent these plans amy have proved in their cnimtnes of ongm. 
no one of them will l»c found of any value iu dealing with tho Hoklos. The 
French scheme gives a fair apprcocli to accuracy for tlic smaller people, hut as one 
tests it for each increasing inch of height the figures approximate ess and less 
to the actual facte of the cate. The American scheme, on the other hand, b^s 
too high (too heavy by three stone at 4 feet 11 inches) and remains so tln-oughont; 
and the English scheme differs even more markedly than cither of theae rem e 
requirements of the Hoklo people. One Ims therefore perforee to ammciate a rule 
of one's owu, which may 1 >b stated »s follows: * 

JEntmnfe.—Count 3 lbs. for every inch of height over 2 feet. 

Height 6 feet 36 inches over 2 feet) 36 x 3 = 108 lbs, - 
7 stotifi 10 lbs. 


Ill exidflining the American plan, the authore state that varmlious te ^e 
(ixtent of 15 figure given 

with in the perfectly healthy. If with the newly 

of I2i per cent, in either .Urection is aUowcd for as comi>atil>le with health, 

{intis tliat 85 tier cctiU of the present cases conform to the rule. nn 

Buchana;* found that the average 
112 Ibfl. Taking bU average height (5 fed 4 inches), ihia plan c> 

Hokloa would give 114 Ui8- • u* » 

Acc^di^Tu. a ttbl. .ubmitWd by Ita,™ TataAi* tb. .ver.8. ^^b* rf 

u,2c bi. .pporUi™ lu lb. bbvy ™ IMW mommB,, IU lh> 

Beriug io »ina lh.t thy •» *■“'“1*“ 


S« also Sclmlt Wid Hebislir, JT/iArunfitmitUi TaW/a* I®®' 

» tisolMl lu fi/ji*. .rtnipW, April, ISM)1. 

= Nottof and Firth, ttnd /'iwrtiv 

‘ BuchMim, Jtansal of JaO tfypitnf, 1^1. . ’ 

of ^Ae Fn’jM BldoAoJ Hfuaw tu ta,^ kavv** £«iwcr Hay Iflth, 1000. 
• Baron Takalci, “ Health of ihv Japuiwc Army and Navy, tesre, y »» 


MoQiy, SioMatd* of the 
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G. Dun^AK Whtte,— wt Smghi mnd Weifftii of th€ 


undersized race^ this auggeets that the rule above eniinciated maj find applicaitioi] 
elaewbere than amongat the Hoklo peoptea. 

Sum^nary, 

The average height of the Hoklo people is considerably leas than that of 

Europeaoa 

The average weight of the Hokloe* even when dne allowmice is made for their 
diminished atature, ia much less than that of Europeans — so much leas that the 
ruias employed in western countries for estimating a man's weight horn hb height 
prove abeolutely vatueleas. 

A coavement rule hea been found for estimating the weight of a healthy Hoklo 
from his height, viz. !— 

To deduct two feet from his stotnrop reduce the leault to inches, multiply 
this by three and call the result Ihs. 

Such scanty information aa is available seGms to show that (allowing for 
variations up to I2| per cent above or below the figure thus obtained) thb rule 
b capable of application over a much wider area than South China^ 


TxBL£ 07 Mn43imi3CEKT9 Of HO^tOS. 


Agfl^ 

Heights 


AgUi 

HflighL 

Weight 

! 

ft 

ins, 

SI, 

lbs. 


! 

ft, ms. 

St. lbs. 

42 

3 

10 

8 

7 

56 

4 10 

7 7 

29 

4 

0 

6 

0 

45 

4 11 1 

ff 

26 ' 

4 

6 

4 

12 

75 

t* 1 

6 13 

19 1 

4 


4 

3 

43 

I ** 1 

7 4 

19 1 

4 

7 

4 

9 

40 

n I 

7 3 

18 

4 

n 

5 

9J 

52 

M 

7 6 

43 

4 

9 

7 

5 ' 

37 

It 

7 2 

19 


*h 

4 

11 

19 ! 

1 

1 » 

6 4 

35 


II 

6 

10 

24 

n 

7 U 

31 

4 

H 

6 

6 ' 

43 

4 Hi 

8 6| 

61 

4 

10 

9 

6 

08 

1* 

7 11 

18 


fi 

1 $ 

12 

42 

It 

8 5 

IB 



6 

0 

61 

» 

' 7 8 

40 


n 

6 

13 

32 

H 

7 0 

49 


ff 

8 

6 

45 

5 0 

10 4 

57 


n 

9 

9 

50 

TT 

7 12 

18 


It 

6 

2 

i "" 

T 

5 7 























Hfikh Ptojpit of iite Kvmtigtung Prcvinto, Sovtk Chim, 


m 


Agfc 


WtiighL 

1 

H«ighL 

WeigliL 


ft. ins. 

Ot 

lbs. 


fi. b& 1 

St. lb!)> 

66 

5 0 

6 

8 ' 

30 

5 Oi 1 

7 4 

21 1 

n 

7 

3 

49 

’* 1 

S 0 

28 


7 

8 

32 

It 

7 9 

51 


6 

9 

23 

pp 

7 12 

39 

tt 

7 

7 

31 

IP 

7 6 

61 ‘ 

ft 

7 

10 

23 

Jt 

7 2 

44 


8 

13 

33 

w 

7 9 

48 


7 

7 

26 

6 1 

7 10 

21 

p* 

6 

6 

63 


7 7 

39 

t» 

7 

i 

62 

t* 

7 2 

33 

ir 

6 

12 

62 

i 

fl 

6 7 

43 

It 

3 

13 

56 

P» ' 

7 13 

45 

1 

■ff 

7 

94 

28 

't- 

8 8 

28 

tt 

7 

12 

24 

t* 

8 5} 

59 

t* 

7 

4i 

29 

u 

8 0 

23 

It 

7 

12 

39 

I ll 

6 10 

31 

pi 

8 

6 

28 

' ■■ 

6 0 

36 

It 

7 

4 

60 

1 

T 6 

29 

6 IH 

7 

7 

38 

' » 

9 3 

63 

it 

7 

9 

19 


7 3 

40 

t| 

8 

7 

51 

It 

S 6 

24 

19 

6 

13 

41 

It 

7 m 

19 


7 

2 

43 

3rl 

7 11 

18 

pi 

1 ^ 

8 

69 

PP 

1 8 3 

64 

PI 

7 

0 

58 

I7 

6 2 

41 

rp 

6 

10 

1 37 

^ n 

8 H 

36 

»p 

6 

ID 

43 

rt 

7 11 

59 

H 

R 

0 

61 

m 

7 11 

49 

tt 

9 

4 

33 


1 8 5 

48 

tt 

6 

6 

53 

«■ 

7 U 

47 

•t 

7 

2 

1 33 


8 0 

38 

it 

8 

13i 

40 

W 

ti 

67 

' Mi 

0 

6 

25 

il 

7 8 


TO L, XLt 


U 







































32 

70 

31 

40 

41 

47 

25 

49 

24 

25 

55 

6 « 

25 

25 

27 

52 

39 

51 

56 

22 

44 

41 

Is 

23t 

25 

36 

24 


DuncJlJI WliYTt—Mirfe* «* Weitjhi o/ 


Height. 


ft. ioa. 
5 1 


Weight. 

Agft. 1 


Weight. 

9t. lbs. 


ft. ina. 

St. 11)6. 

T 8 1 

48 

5 IJ 

7 3 

3 0 

40 

WI 

e 1 

7 11 

29 


7 1 

8 2 

30 

pi 

7 3 

7 9 

60 

tl 

7 6 

7 7 

24 


8 13 

7 9 

33 

ft 

a 11 

0 13 

30 

n 

7 S 

1 7 8 

31 1 

fi 

8 12 

7 5 

60 

M 

7 8 

8 8 

36 

t* 

8 0 

7 12 

18 

|i 

7 9 

9 S 

57 

PI j 

8 11 

: 8 11 

40 

5 2 

6 7 

Pi 

33 

Pf 

7 13 

S 5 

43 

M 

7 3 

7 7 

19 

ti 

8 10 

7 12 ^ 

47 

p 

7 2 

1 

1 6 9- 

1 43 

1 #f 

1 

1 8 8 

42 

1 

IP 

8 3 

^ 8 0 

22 

T* 

6 4 

1 7 13 

26 

It 

6 13 

1 7 3 

22 

41 

7 16 

1 7 13 

39 

II 

S 12 

3 2 

47 

kl 

7 2 

7 10 

64 

** 

' 7 7 

p 

25 


G 1 

1 7 S 

46 

1 . 

7 6* 


8 9 

23 

W 

1 8 -7 


7 7 

50 

„ 

9 fi 


7 0 

33 

ft 

5 7| 


6 '3 

' 37 

1+ 

7 6 


1 5 3 

47 

If 

9 4 
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Sokl^ JPtoplf. of the XwaofftiiHff P/voinctf Soulh Cki^^ 


AgB, 

Height. 

Weight, 

Agje, 

Height 

Weighl, 

1 

fL ioi. 

St 

lb& 


ft, ins. ' 

et, Ibg, 

26 

5 2 

s 

2 

38 ► 

5 2 1 

7 10 

30 

»k 

a 

0 

47 

•■I 

7 11 

37 

II 

8 

4 ' 

42 

ff 

9 2 

20 

H 

7 

4 

24 

^ 1 

9 6 

26 

PI 

8 

3 1 

22 

ft 

7 8 

51 

** 

« 


50 

tt 

rl 

34 1 

i* 

9 

10 

63 

II 

8 13 

25 

ft 

6 

0 

29 

t* 

7 11 

20 

n 

9 

1 

47 ' 

It 

8 XOi 

31 

rt 

7 

6 

38 

JI 

9 1 

49 

tf ' 

8 

8 

28 

li 

7 10 

44 

1* 

■ 7 

0 1 

19 

Tl' 

6 7 

20 

** i 

8 

1 

27 

H 

8 0 

53 

ji 

9 

7 

64 

41 

8 3 

20 

|i 

6 

13 

22 

41 

8 10 

51 

tl 

8 

7 • 

40 

*1 

a 4 

32 

u 

8 

n - 

54 

IP 

8 7 

23 

*1 


tn 

28 

II 

9 0 

29 

tt 

8 

1 

18 

* *1 

7 11 ' 

43 

It 

3 

0 

49 

ll 

6 7 

40 

tr 

, 0 

11 

23 

5 2t 

8 2 

50 


7 

9 

18 

|i 

6 11 

20 

M 

7 

at 

53 

PI 

8 2 

45 . 

' ll 

7 

11 

32 

II 

7 9 

36 

14 

9 

10 

' 45 

IP 

8 T 

20 

tl 

7 

7 

45 

! til 

1 7 1 4 i 

37 


9 

1 

40 

TF 

6 12 

24 

ll 

8 

9 

43 

Tl 

7 12 

48 

n 

8 

4 

28 

H 

6 10 

18 

** 

6 

8 

32 

1 * -tt 

7 11 

64 
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33 

14 

6 8 
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Age^ 


w^iigbt. 

Age. 

Hiright. 

Wi*ig?it 

36 

ft ina. 

5 U 

St lbs. 

7 9 

86 

ft ins. 

5 ^ 

St lbs. 

10 13 

23 

P? 

6 5 

61 

n 

7 12 

28 

If- 

i 7 

3 

67 

H 

7 5 

39 

*1 

9 

0 

19 

■p 

7 6 

63 

tP 

0 

1 

1 30 


7 10 

40 

m- 

7 

4* 

49 

Ik 

8 5 

49 

H 

8 

6 

39 

IP 

6 13 

34 


7 11 

33 

iP 

to 0 

34 

ft 

3 

a 

63 

ffi 

7 11 

26 

n 

7 13 

42 

|i 

9 4 

52 

n 

8 10 

1 45 

5 3 

3 11 

27 

w 
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55 

IP 

7 7 

20 

n 

7 10 

43 

IP 

8 7 

22 

H 

3 

0 

31 

11- 

8 0 

20 

jb 

S 

7 

38 

JP 

1 0 13 

26 

TM 

8 12 

28 

4k 

! 7 11 

20 

la 

6 13 

29 

rr 

8 6 

48 


8 

7 

26 

Pp 

8 10 

66 

P* 

7 

: 

* 36 

t* 

0 12 

46 

» 

10 

0 

33 

IP 

0 7 

38 


8 

1 

31 

ffp 

9 11 

28 

IP 

8 

a 

45 


8 & 

20 

n 

8 tl 

27 

cr 1 

9 4 

42 

n 

8 

t 

56 

" 1 

8 8 

33 

n 

8 

21 

25 

1 

IP 

0 10 

26 

PP 

S 

1 

23 

w 

T 0 

48 

** 

9 

7 

18 

TP 

T 10 

70 


0 2 

33 

- If 

8 7 

45 

*P 

8 

0 

44 

D 

9 2 

18 

n 

7 11 

' 22 

if 

8 6 

30 

Iff 


27 

n 

9 6 

24 


7 

6 

38 

If 'J 

8 10 

28 

■> 

9 

1 

21 

1 

6 6 























23 

31 

37 

46 

23 

6« 

34 

63 

21 

33 

28 

3« 

40 

27 

45 

32 

36 

49 

50 

45 

48 

42 

24 

S4 

36 

27 

23 

25 

70 

56 

24 

64 

40 


Soldo FkepU itf At Kwtm^tmg FiwmK., ^SSmUA Cfttna. 260 


fieighL 



Het^L 

WiiffcL 

ft. ina. 

dt 

Iba. 


ft, ine. 

ft 

Ibf. 

5 3 

6 

0 

66 : 

5 3 > 

7 

t 

f1 

9 

1 

29 

If 

9 

10 

?f 

6 

3 

26 

f* 1 

9 

13 
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0 

36 

It 

7 

11 

It 

8 

5 1 

62 

n 
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0 

** 

7 

iSi 

63 

M 

6 

7 

71 

e 

5 

40 

n 1 

6 

2 

p» 

0 

1 ' 

44 

H 

8 

IS 

It 

7 

13 

33 I 

11 

6 

11 

H 

7 

0 

25 

Ii 

■I 

8 

0 

14 

6 

4 

S6 


6 

0 

11 

10 


52 

It 

T 

8 

fl 

6 

12 

18 

ff 

7 

7 

t1 

9 

2 

48 

pi 

8 

9 

II 

8 

7 

47 

Ji 

s 

2 

It 

7 

13 

30 

II 

T 

1 

71 

9 

2 

20 

m 

6 

1 

1* 

6 

2 

39 

** 

7 

2 

M 

7 

10} 

36 

ii 

a 

2 

» 

8 

10 

S9 

It 

6 

13 


8 

S 

40 

II 

8 

4 


8 

4 

49 

tf 

7 

13 

*■ 

6 

9 

43 

fi 

7 

12} 

ii 

9 

0 

53 

II 

8 
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iJ- 

8 

11 

42 

It 

8 

10 

11 

6 

3 

38 

n 

6 

4 

It 

8 

11 

53 

Ji 

1 ^ 

0 

*T 

7 

2 

32 

It 

! 8 

12 

it 

9 

1 

31 

It 

7 

7 

It 

1 7 

8 

1 38 

n 

a 

2 

Iff 

7 

IS 

23 


6 

5 

1* 

a 

3 

45 

i4 

6 

It 

M 

7 

9 

25 

ii 

1 7 

13 
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6, Dokcas Whtte.— iVtrfw on the Meiffht and Weight of the 




, Age. 

Ebiglii. 

Wei^L 

Age, 


Weight. 

32 

ft. IDS, 

5 3 

St lie. 

8 5 

39 

ft ioB. 

5 3^ 

Bt lbs. 

a 12 

34 

n 

S 

1 

48 

If 

7 

1 

30 

pp 


25 

, It 

7 

6 

24 

rp 
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37 

It 

9 

0 

31 

II 

8 

9 

45 


8 

1 

21 

U 

7 

0 

72 

41 

7 11 

55 

*r 

8 

6 

50 
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8 

S 

60 

PP' 

7 

1 

32 

11 

9 

a 

63 ■ 

It 

0 

0 

21 

pp 

' S 10 

48 

H 

6 

7 

60 

#« 

8 

0 

19 


7 

9 

25 

ft 

8 ID 

26 

rt 

8 

4 

32 

If 

6 10 

28 

n- 

0 11 

29 

t* 

8 

0 

31 1 

» 

3 

0 

34 

0 

8 

6 

43 

5 3^ 

fi 

60 

If 

8 

2 

20 

It 

0 

6 

39 

Jlf 

8 

1 

28 

U 

« 10 

30 

tJ 

0 

3 

38 

"P 

8 

9 

28 

It 

6 

7 

26 

P 

8 

1 

33 

pr 

8 12 

60 


8 

7 

47 

1# 

8 

4 

56 

» 

8 

9 

32 

ft 

9 

8 

24 

tt 

9 

1 

58 

IP 

e i2i 

39 

IP 

S 10 

37 

.*1 

8 11 

27 

ff 

7 

6 

45 

ft 

9 

4 

23 

H- 

7 

34 

31 

It 

9 

0 

62 

1* 

a 13 

34 

H 

8 

3 

23 

If 

7 1 

58 

M 

10 

6 

42 

W 

8 

7 

38 

.u 1 

9 

9 

41 *' 

a 

e 

6 

47 

II 

8 

5 

34 

li 

10 

1 

31 

]l 

9 

6 

43 

11 

8 11 

22 

H 

8 13 

53 

M 

8 

1 

3Q 

PI 

8 

0 

39 

n 

a 

8 

25 

M 

8 

7 
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Aga. 


Weighs 

Agt. 

Height 

Wei^t 


ft. inA 

aL 

llw. 


ft ina. 

Btw 

Ibi. 

40 

5 3i 

8 

7 

60 

5 4 

8 

4 

27 

■» 

8 

10 

23 


9 

7 

30 

tt 

10 

13 

46 

» 

8 

4 

50 

r* 

8 

13 

52 

■i7 

7 

9 

36- 

i» 

7 

4 

40 

*r 

8 

12 

40 


9 

X 

32 

ij 

8 

1 

26 

tp 

7 

8 

20 

11 

8 

1 

37 

1 

it 

9 

5 

66 

H- 

8 

7 

30 

f* 

9 

0 

23 

M 

8 

4 

68 


8 


21 

If 

7 

3 

42 

«p 

3 

6 

22 

li 

8 

10 

28 

41 

B 

11 

36 

fM 

8 

8 

26 

1 

tt 

8 

10 

21 ' 

If 

6 

4 

1 

47 

44 

i 

kf 

28 

t* 

9 

10 

36 

5 4 

8 

0 

29 

PP 

7 

4 

34 

48 

1 ** 

It 

9 

1 ^ 

4 

13 

61 

36 

1# 

Jt 

6 

8 

10. 

12 

36 

lU 

9 

0 

24 

tt 

7 

a 

26 

36 

2B 

PI 

n 

8 

S 

8 

7 

8 

10 

41 

1 36 

59 

M 

ir 

8 

7 

7 

8. 

0 

13 

29 


7 

13 

41 

If 

8 

7 

39 


7 

9 

34 

n 

8 

9 

• 51 

66 

41 

23 

27 

19 

IP 

u 

H 

H 

ti 

■t 

8 

10 

8 

3 

9 

6 

12 

5 

13 

0 

4 

s 

50 

45 

28 

31 

26 

1 21 

•T 

Pf 

If 

II 

w 

tl 

8 

' 9 

1 ^ 
7 

7 

1 ^ 

12 

0 

0 

1 

!t 

0 

20 

39 

t4 

W 

6 

8 

4 

13 

27 

36 

1 ** 

P# 

7 

9 

12 

31 

ti 

il 

' 9 

13 

31 

P* 

' T 

10 

39 


9 

7 

36 

• 

8 

7 















































Agi 

23 

45 

32 

23 

30 

28 

27 

35 

35 

43 

35 

34 

51 

40 

19 

35 

51 

51 

21 

31 

10 

42 

29 

30 

22 

36 

63 

43 

20 

30 

32 

20 

30 


G. Dpxcak WnYTE .—Xntta on tki fffighi and Wti^kt »/ tlw. 


Height. 

ft ilUL 
5 4 

n 

H 

i* 

II 

Hi 

PI 

W 

** 

•f 

1 # 

II 

iP 

H 

*1 

ff 

11 

tt 

ip 

H 

»i 

n 

f* 

P 

P 

P 

M 

i| 




Kt lb«. 
7 12 
9 5 

a 7 
7 9 

9 T 
9 S 

7 3 

10 3 

9 10 
9 0 

10 4 

8 4 

5 6 

7 8 

8 5 

8 4 

7 8 

8 7 

9 13 

9 4 

9 0 

3 7 

6 7 
10 2 

9 6 

9 0 

10 7 
a t 

9 8 

7 7i 

3 10 ^ 
9 4 




24 
28 

27 ' 

34 

51 I 

48 I 

38 , 

30 
37 

39 I 
67 

20 

25 

40 

49 
18 
21 

25 
22 
19 
21 

31 

37 

38 
48 
24 
43 
60 
37 

52 

31 , 

23 

26 


Height. 

ft inft. 
5 4 

If 

I* 

P 

*1 

r* 

n 

II 

p 

p 

II- 

H 

II 

P 

w 

« 

p 

l« 

w 

tt 

P 

It 

IP 

H 

P 

P 

It 

» 

H 

I* 

P* 

n 

5 41 


"Weigiil. 


at Ibd. 
9 5 

9 8 

7 8 

9 2 

8 10 

7 9 

9 4 

8 to 

7 4 

7 2 
a 10 

6 13 
6 11 

8 13 

8 5 

7 0 
7 12 

7 3 

8 4 

7 9 

a 10 

8 3i 

9 8 

9 6 

a 10 

7 13 

9 1 

8 7 

7 6 
a 9 
T 10 

8 3 

8 3 


























37 

22 

52 

43 

75 

40 

37 

41 

32 

21 

34 

43 

29 

48 

41 

82 

27 

67 

60 

21 

37 

28 

40 

85 

44 

62 

27 

26 

32 

48 

41 
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ft. iuSs 
5 4i 




It 


It 

rt 



Ago. 

8t 

Iba. 


6 

9 

33 

9 

0 

48 

8 

8 

23 

9 

4 

58 

S 

1 

55 

8 

5 

39 ' 

' 9 

10 

58 ' 

10 

0 

59 

7 

12 , 

24 

9 

0 

31 

8 

12 

45 

8 

0 

S3 

9 

0 

39 > 

8 

8 

38 

i ^ 

6 

39 

9 

1 

28 

8 

8 

38 

8 

3 

28 1 

8 

11 

37 1 

8 

10 

29 

8 

9 

37 

8 

1 

39 

T 

i 

51 1 

7 

0 

39 1 

7 

12 

18 

0 

7 

j 68 

T 

13 

42 

8 

4 

34 

7 

114 

50 

8 

6 

20 

8 

fl 

47 : 

9 

8 

26 

3 

6 

3f7 1 


Hejgllt. 

ft ins. 
5 ^ 


W«ighL 


n 

ti 


It 


pf 

1^ 


St lbs. 
8 3 


3 

8 

7 

8 
8 
€ 
6 
8 
8 
8 


8 

7 

U 

13 

2 

IS 

7 

9 

2 

9 


8 11 
8 10 

9 0 

10 to 

8 10 
7 4 

9 0 

7 9 
B 6 

9 10 

10 5 
T 13 
9 13 

8 6 


9 

8 

8 

9 


j 

13 

D 

0 


8 11 
9 8 
9 13 
8 2 




























oO 

39 

25 

62 

K2 

26 

62 

40 

47 

39 

26 

to 

21 

24 

50 

54 

40 

65 

37 

33 

46 

47 

36 

22 

26 

59 

36 

22 

63 

85 

29 

37 

62 

36 


0 

6 

7 

12 

3 

6 

LI 

1 

1 

13 

7 

6 

« 

I 

0 

5 

8 

to 

7 

13 

4 

0 

11 

0 

7 

10 

11 

10 

10 

7 

3 

3 

13 

9 


0, Duhcax 'WuyTEi^Jr'btot «n iht ffcighi ttftd Wti^ki o) 


li«ighL 

Weight 

Agtt 

Height 

ft ins. 

at Ibfi, 


ft itit 

5 4^ 

7 12 

42 

5 5 

M 

9 0 

42 

It 

W 

9 13 

20 

li I 

tj 

6 t2| 

23 

t* 

fl 

a 9 

56 

4# 

n 

8 5 

36 

JYi- 

5 5 

7 10 

28 

m 

« 

9 7 

39 

wi 

TP 

8 5 ' 

42 

» 

M 

8 2 , 

26 

tw 


9 7 

21 

tt 


7 4 

21 

H 

- 1 

6 4 

30 

il 

n 

8 12 

26 

tl 

ft 

9 4, 

30 



8 4 

25 

« 

f* 

8 9 

1 ^ 


n 

8 0 

26 

IT 

n 

8 3 

27 

it 

rr 

1(1 1 

50 

#1 

ff 

8 9 

; 42 

H 

tt 

6 0 

33 

tf 

U 

7 7 

26 

kl 

1+ 

8 1 

32 

m 

ft 

9 12 

45 

It 

ir 

10 0 

31 

n 

It 

9 5 

39 


P* 

a 13 

32 


*» 

9 7 

24 

ti 

til 

9 2f 

59 

H 

*1 

9 12 

24 

It 

1* 

a 7 

19 

Jf 


8 6 

1 33 

























d(> 

30 

32 

61 

54 

Si 

SS 

43 

20 

58 

41 

20 

49 

26 

23 

27 

31 

25 

38 

24 

45 

30 

36 

42 

32 

31 

31 

26 

41 

45 

22 

S8 

63 
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II«^hL 

Weight 

Agfc 

H«ighL 

Weight. 

ft. 

ins. 

SU 

Iba. 


ft^ UlB. 

St 

Ib& 

5 

6 

10 

6 

44 

5 5 ' 

8 

3 



g 

1 

42 < 

M 

Ft 

1 

6 


H 1 

B 

10 

2 

62 

II 

7 

1 



9 

2 

25 

n 1 

8 

0 



7 

13 

36 

f* 

8 

13 



£1 

2 

33 

IP 

7 

3 


M 1 

8 

13 

20 

It 

• 7 

01 


P 

8 

9 

34 

PI 

7 

12 



6 

10 

46 

li 

9 

8 


tt 

8 

9 

60 

II 

11 

3 


n 

10 

1 

40 

•t i 

9 

ro 


It 

9 

2 ^ 

27 ' 

p 

7 

4 



9 

12 

54 

n 

8 

1 



S 

0 

55 

tt 

9 

4 



T 

11 

1 67 

It 

8 

7 



7 

13 

21 

1 B 

7 

5 



1 9 

11 

30 

If 

9 

9 


« 

9 

0 

. 38 

n 

8 

12 


w 

If 

10 

n 

30 

.El 

9 

7 



10 

1 

45 

ri 

1 9 

T 



10 

6 

25 

PP 

a 

8 



9 

2i 

59 

II 

a 

4 


n 

8 

10 

1 

1 

^58 

20 

It 

11 

1 ^ 
9 

11 

8 


If 

8 

7 

21 

If 

7 

0 


■1 

8 

2 

47 

n 

8 

7 


11 

9 

4 

26 

IV 

7 

T 



9 

0 

53 

II 

9 

9 



8 

8 

48 

11 

, 10 

11 


Ji 

3 

0 

40 

m 

8 

6 


■1 

8 

1 

58 

ff 

8 

S 


ft 

9 

2 

1 

H 

8 

3 


It 

a 

12 

41 

5 5| 

11 

0 










































30 

56 

32 

60 

S3 

41 

33 

66 

S7 

61 

39 

23 

26 

19 

74 

26 

29 

43 

4S 

26 

28 

30 

46 

21 

29 

56 

55 

18 

27 

39 

32 

44 

61 


il 

12 

10 

14 

6 

u 

4 

10 

0 

11 

0 

21 

11 

2 

3 

10 

4 

2 

7 

2 

6 

4 

a 

7 

4 

0 

3 

12 

9 

10 

12 

4 

12 


G. DmrcAjr Whttb.— Jlrottg oh ITHffA/ imm/ ^ 



W^fligliL 

AK*u 

Hcigbt 

fL ini. 

&L 11». 


ft ini. 

B S| 

6 0 

37 

5 51 

fl 

9 7 

E5 

tp 

ii 

8 2| i 

51 

n 

II 

B 10 

42 

II 

It 

8 IS 

28 

§i 

W 

8 10 

56 

pi 

• II 

8 8 

41 

H- 

ti 

11 &| 

27 

It 

tf 

9 6 ' 


It 

fl 

9 0 

57 

tf 

t* 

9 8 

45 

W 

H 

9 8 1 

30 

*P 

It 

11 7 

39 

tP 

It 

8 1 

26 

II 

n 

9 6 

29 

11 

tt 

10 2 

45 

tr 

1 

** 1 

8 9 

46 

3 6 

" i 

11 6 

36 

*1 

it 

8 T 

26 

IP 

1 

1 9 2 

28 

>1 

1 

It i 

‘ S 3 ^ 

30 ; 

ir 

t* 

' 8 5 

1 

34 

1* 

H 

I 7 10 

42 

It 

31 

8 2 

24 

t* 

It 

8 8 

59 

If 

>1 

8 B 

42 

' Ip 

IP 

8 6 

50 

1 

ff 

9 4 

;»o 

■t 

P 

8 4 

31 

it 

P 

8 13 

30 

n 

11 

8 3 

I 60 

1 ft 

It 

6 3 

33 



9 0 

20 

M 































ii7 

56 

49 

50 

36 

30 

28 

32 

24 

16 

57 

54 

44 

56 

31 

99 

46 

40 

50 

34 

22 

41 

36 

67 

28 

40 

47 

26 

28 

35 


IMb Pttgtle of tiU l^vttvghmff Sntih Chiiw, 


2ST 


ft. iat. 
5 6 

ii 

>|i* 

if 


itt 


t* 

H 


l» 


n 


M 

,jaf 

If 

tf 

t* 

if 


WeJ^t. 1 

Ag+, 

Height 1 

Weight 


Ibe. 


ft. ina^ 

St 

Ibt 

8 

6 

50 ' 

S 6 , 

8 

8 

9 

5 

36 

rr 1 

a 

12 

9 

1 

23 

rp 

8 

9 

9 

D 

53 1 

H- 

10 

It 

9 

13 

51 ' 

«■ 

a 

6 

S 

4 

25 i 

n 

9 

4 

10 

6 

24 ' 

fl 

8 

5 

9 

0 

44 . 

” 1 

9 

12 

S 

n 

49 1 

>* 1 

8 

12 

8 

0 

24 ' 

M 

9 

8 

8 

n 

49 

Tf 

9 

13 

9 

10 

44 1 

M 

9 

12 

a 

4 

3T 1 

fl 

9 

3 

9 

2 

46 

5 6i 

10 

4 

3 

3 

46 

p 

9 

5 

9 

9 

1 

1 

9 

fr 

. 7 

1 

26 

H 

10 

7 

9 

2 

S8 

1 ri¬ 

9 

13 

9 

4 


ll 

9 

7 

10 

5 

43 

n 

10 

9 

9 

10 

I ^ 

H- 

9 

11 

9 

7 ■ 

49 

P 

8 

7 

7 

13 

19 

1 

kl 

8 

7 

S 

4 

33 

rr 

0 

7 


3 

27 

« 

8 

2 

9 

3 

31 

It 

9 

7 

9 

3 

48 

yp 

9 

4 

9 

5 

41 

u 

9 

10 

i 10 

0 

5S 

tf 

10 

2 

8 

3| 

30 

V 

9 

10 

9 

0 

22 

M 

8 

7 

9 

3 

47 

HP 

i 


9 

5 

56 


10 

3 

















































Agr. 

40 

24 

S4 

20 

44 

33 

40 

70 

33 

34 

26 

32 

5t 

51 

28 

3B 

36 

45 

20 

33 

35 

31 

30 

33 

41 

24 

30 

32 

33 

34 

35 

23 


G. DujiCASf Wirmt —Nutts m tht imd a/ (Jtr 



Weight. 

Age. 

HtrSgbt, 

Weight. 

ft. im 

sL 

lUe. 


ft. insL 

at. tbs. 

5 

H 

9 

0 

38 

5 7 

8 7 

VP 

8 

7 

37 

MW 

10 4 

#1 

a 

5 

26 

f» 

10 2 

tt 

8 

13 

45 

M 

8 1 

l<i 

11 

2 

63 

it 

9 13 

If 

9 

6 

20 

II 

9 10 

n 

9 

0 1 

4:: 

IP 

10 13 

tt 

7 

10 

62 

«i 

8 13 

Ip 

8 


35 

hP 

8 7 

11 

8 

9 

35 

1 

1 

1 

9 0 

|k 

8 

4 

40 

1 .. 

9 0 

M 

7 

I2i 

31 

wr 

' 9 0 

if 

11 

0 

33 

H 

7 0 

t* 

8 

12 

26 

1# 

7 9 

H- 

S 

7 

26 

*1 

8 13 

II 

10 

0 , 

30 

1 *** 

8 6 

H- 

9 

12 

' 40 

«i 

9 13 

I* 

10 

0 

46 

rt 

9 3| 

¥* 

9 

8 

20 

'* 1 

8 4 

tr 

7 

2 

23 

1 

■1 

8 6 

II 1 

9 

2 

32 


- 9 13 

5 

7 

10 

3 

33 

fl 

10 1 

t* 

3 

13 

35 

IP 

9 6 

H 1 

9 

8 

20 

±^ 

9 8 

II 

8 

13 

36 


9 4 

■ 1 

9 

D 

41 

1 

It 

p 

9 13 

1# 

8 

11 

63 

PH 

10 5 

N 

8 

4 

19 

1 

8 11 

t* 

9 

11 

24 

1 IH 

9 12^ 

1* 

S 

8 

, 48 

" W 

9 6 

fl 

9 

8 

56 

■1 

12 3.: 

if 

7 

7 

fl 

43 j 

flt 

« 

PI 

S 13| 

fl ft* 

























34 

37 

50 

35 

22 

24 

48 

24 

46 

20 

65 

62 

22 

42 

46 

48 

44 

36 

43 

43 

32 

64 

64 

60 

66 

47 

29 

30 

32 

40 

46 

24 

37 
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VV«ighU 


HftigbL j 

Weigh!;. 

ft. iiLEk, 

hL 

Iba. 


ft. iufi. 

St. 

Ills 

B 7 

8 

8 

37 

5 Ti 

10 

2 

k|i 

0 

0 

52 

li 

11 

0 

1 

t* j 

8 

10 

27 

li 

12 

6 

n 

8 

12 

38 

5 8 

10 

5 

I* 

10 

0 

24 

w 

8 

n 

'IT 

8 

0 

41 

11 

9 

7 

1^ 

10 

JO 

42 

U 

0 

6 

n 

8 

12 

1 22 

ft 

8 

6 

TT 1 

7 

7 

24 

IT 

8 

3 

It 

9 

0 

27 

If 

8 

12 

. ** 

3 

3 

29 

PT 

8 

7 

it 

S 

9 

30 

II 

8 

1! 

II 

0 

1 

20 

PI 

10 

8 


i 

0 

32 

PP 

9 

8 

iw 

9 

0 

30 

rt 

9 

T 

V 

8 

6 

54 

1 i» 

9 

2 

II 

9 

7 

34 

t* 

9 

6 


8 

8 

50 

t* 

to 

2 

5 74 

10 

6 

21 

ww 

10 

3 

** 

9 

0 

60 

# 

9 

5 


8 

8 

34 

fl 

9 

0 

Tl 

8 

10 

30 

TP 

8 

n 

T» 

8 

li 

22 

H 

8 

8 

** 

9 

10 

49 

f« 

1 ® 

13 

Tf 

8 

9 

24 

II 

' 9 

3 

n 

9 

5 

2C 

Ir 

10 

1 

H 

9 

13 

32 

If 

8 

3 

fi 

10 

' 


ff 

9 

7 

H 

8 

7 

40 

ti 

3 

7 


8 

13 

41 

5 84 

7 

12 

PP 

9 

0 

38 

i ” 

10 

9 

.. 

1 9 

5 

50 

■1 

8 

13 


9 

1 

13 

18 

If 

9 

0 


I 
























300 i3, IkTNCAN WFrrm—jVbto am ike Se^/hi amd W^iffhi 0/ ihc ffokh Ftojtle. 


A^. 

HeigbL 

W«ighL 

1 

Haight 

Waighl. 


ft. ins. 

St. 

Ibet 


ft. ilia. 

St. 

lbs. 

27 

5 8} 

10 

5 

73 

5 9 

11 

0 

26 


0 

12 

57 

PI 

7 

2 

30 

If 

11 

4 

47 

n 

0 

6i 

11 

If 

12 

0 

74 

ki 1 

9 

6 

2R , 

If 

11 

0 

33 

II 1 

10 

9 

25 

5 9 

9 

0 

31 

5 9* 

11 

0 

31 

n 

0 

6 

33 

PI 

9 

7 

30 

It 

10 

3 

31 

5 10 

9 

13 

36 

n- 

10 

11 

27 

1 

1 ** 

10 

37 

if 

11 

2 

43 

1 

" 1 

' 

0 

26 

If 

a 

0 

47 

5 11^ 

1 » 

10 

24 


9 

U 






\ 

‘1 
















WITCHCRAIT IN NY ASA (irAiVGAiVJA) YAO (ACffAiVA). 

C0M5IU1^1CATKI> TIT A NaTTYE TO H. W, CtARBUTT. 

—A witch cr wusurd can be a male of lemiilc; in ilieae notoa they are all 
ti'cotiH] aa 

WiiKiJ anyone wiahea to leam how to bewitch^ ho goes to a |TOi^oTi who is suspected 
of bebig a wizard and asks him i! ho can umke the applicant famoua as 

it is iuipasfiihlo to go and ask to be niiide a wLsanL Tlie wixanl then asks him if he 
has any relative—or a sister or mother of a nelativa or an aunt—who is expecting 
a obilEi No one can bo taught the pmfession unless he Jias a relative in thia 
oonditioru If he has*, the wizard teILt him to gn home and wait until the child m 
born. Should it ha bom dead^ the applicant learns where it is going to be hurled 
and Teparts to tlie w'Lzard. After the burial the teacher and pupil go to the grave 
and dig out the body« The wizard cuts the t>ody open arid takes out the liver and 
heart, mixes tliom with ^otue ground roots roasts thom^ and gives %]mm to 

the pupil to cttt. 

The wizard aUo gets some roots out of the bush, mixes them with the nostrilsi 
carjKil bunes, and hair of the forehead of a hyena, bums them and miEes the ashes 
with castor oil This mixlnre he puts into dio tail of a hyena. He alao 

miikes II ueoklaee of liuman teethe thumbs, dried eyes, c^ars. nose, and privates^ and 
give^ it to the puplL 

All wizanli ore said to pos^ss tame hyenas and owls which they keep ui a 
cave iiud feed vrith huinaii JIc^li every day. When tlio pupil has finished ]m coumo 
of instruction his teacher supplies him with a hyena ami tui owl Wizards am also 
suppu^d to keep humun blood hidden in a cave and to give some every day to 
Uieir pupil. 

Wizards are aaid to \)e able to get into huta at night without disturbing the 
sleeping ini nates. Tliis they do by means of the nbovo^iuentioned doctored hyotm 
tojL When they come in front of the hut they tie tha tail into a knot and 
piiflh the door open, eiiter^p and finding everyone fast asleep, make exhibits to 
the sleepers, atabbing each one with a poisoned ueedlu in any part of the hotly. 
The hyena toil In Nyasaland is a very serioiia thing to the natives, and an inipor- 
taut port of a thiefs oniOt, They use It lo make people sleep, and then dig under 
the foundatioiis of the hut, get insitie and take away everything they can carry. 
Tliey also play jokes on people by shaving their privates. Tliese thieves are called 
ChUaka, and came from Mangulu m Portuguese territory into Blautyre after the 
famine in 1902. They ai'e said to be able to kill a goat without letting it cry out, 
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ttr Efl tr^m the hut of any wisiard except the Mabiaaliin^ Many of the A tonga 
(Bauduwa) native ako knc)^ th(^ niagia theft. 

TJiete are font elossea of witch doctors:— 

L FFhaifrt—ttie bone thrower, 

3+ iftip&tuMa—thu ordeal |joisori poiuider. 

3i ^Vabis^diio^the witch hUen 
4. Mtdmimbula >—the pointer. 

When anyone ia aict the relalivoa go first to the bone thrower (imulti 
to find out who is Im witching tiie aicb petBOiu The tone thrower 
asks for the naEnos of the people Hvijag at thu kro4ih Thia inforniatiou having been, 
supplied, tie aaya to his honen, " TtmiixUu muvamm tandium iwwhm terht '■ (Jiist 
IkteUp my Iniy; tell mentid choose ainongi^t tliese natnes by yoiir^If), He oontinnea 
El E1 E fljii! then montions the name of the person wfio is fliuspeoted of bewitch- 
itig the sick person. The relatives return homo and send for the ordeal 
poison pounder (Afapondeia), He geta the ordeal poiaon, called by the natives 
mfBah% and made from the Imrk of tho tree of that name. "When ^^^lp^Inddil i& 
getting Lbla hark he Uike$ only tiie pieces winch fall ftpen not thc% which fall 
dat That which, falls Hat. is called mp^ta^jitu (poison)^ AfaptmiMa keeps the 
ordeal |K)iKun in a hag made out of bulioon skin. When hu arrives at the 
kraal of tho sick peiEon^ the relatives hide him. Earlj' iu the morning tho head-^ 
inaji of the kraal eheuts with a loud voice, " Jfititarfir n^"mu fliMssafie kanthu "'^ (Do 
not eat |Jrf:imdgo nr anything else); lie then onlcrs ii young man lo call togotlier all 
the people iu tho kraaL Tlio people come and go with the headman to tho holds 
(pnfUha7utti). There appears in full dresg, leaping and singing, ** 

lanuittsdt tiiipan^fVfia'* (The left hand is at the meat.) Uo pounds the whilst 

ringing and mixes it with the oxoretneut of foxc^, owk, hyenas and doge’ nrine^ and 
caliiiig the people one by one, tiiakc^ thoui ilrink this mixture out of a filthy cup+ 
He also t^JIa bh friends to watch the jHsoplOp some of whom prosentty din, and sonic 
vomit; those who die are guilty, and tiiu&e who vomit are iimoeenki but have to 
pay the doator. The dead Isalies are left lying at the ordeal drinking place 
(rtfA^/u/ia) aud are eaiten by tho birtU and wild aiunials^ 

3^ —When a person dics^ the brother or eon goes to Afcihimlita and 

asks Jiim ^ gii to the mourning kraaL Afubi^dLln, two Liovs, and tiie relative of the 
tlccoosed travel t<igcbhor and reach ihere eecrellyj nt night, m that the pe«>p1e niay 
not see thenu Aiabimliia oska when the funerat takes place. They will pTobahly 
fyiy* ^ To-morrow,*^ Alij^bundUti and the relative go out early to the burial place and 
laeasum a plaoe wliero tlm body has to be burjed- and his two boys aic 

iheu loft hidden in tho hu^h anti the relative tiitnrns to the kraal to joU the oriiors 
iii carrying tho body to tho gnive. Tim niua^nger dnos not tell anyone that 
Mabimlih is hiddeu near the grave. They dig a pit in the place appointed by the 
messenger (tlie place Afabimitla lufiaauredX WJien tlio pit h about 3 feet deep 
they mate a room in the side of the pit and into thiii room they place the body, 
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they sticik sticks ia tlia ground and out a piooe of ruai ea as lo sepaiato tho body 
from the mud| Llioa Ujoj elose the pit ftu<l returu to iha kraAL Befora reaching iho 
kraal they go bo a river or brook and wuah; the wonien wash down the alruuni and 
the men up the atreiim. When they rmoh iho k™d ihoy find a goat killed and 
cookiMl, but before eating it they bum the hut of the deceaaod. aoon m poa^iible 
the relative slips away from tlio crowd and returns bo the Al<tbisaiii&. 

Jias prc^vidcd hkneelf with poisoned skewers luid a koodoo horn. 

Wi^ds are suppi^sed to visit the graves before dark, because they Me afiukl 
of soakes. They come in a whirlwhid* blows his horn, the wizards 

then hecoiue blind nmd fall down, nud stalls them w'itli Ids poisoned 

skewers &nd hieaks them off When he has finiabed doing this ho ordets Ids two 
tx>ys to rttee home; ho mniiiii iiii with his victims; stooping^ he again blows his Ijotil 
to wake them Tho wdmitls sc^ibLor away^ bub return to the gmve for rovsng^^ 
but they see no one+ as Mahisalita ran away with them> but they did not reeogube 
him, IIud, instead of roturning to the grave wiili ihem, hu mn hotue^ The next 
inotuiog all these victiniii cimjiub ait up struight owing to the broken-ln pointa of 
the poisoned skowsrsp and in a few days some of them die and the skawor en^ls Me 
found in their Besb. 

4, JiIalymimbid(L —'When natives are always s^ick in their kraal the headman 
agrees to Bud, or call in, the witch pointer. lie sends om of lus men to the 
kraal with two fowls. On arriving the nie^ngers clap their hands 
in front of Mabvumbalii, ^ VVe have been sent by our headman to disturb 

you and to ask you to come and dftnee iu front of your sbves to-morrow morning.^ 
In reply Mabimmhula simply nods his head The mo^sengem return homo and teLL 
the hoadtUiin that tho doctor has ooeeptod the fowht 

Early the next momiijg tlio witch pointer comes, hringUig with him a koodoo 
small buck's hom, zebrn's ndh and a pot of casior oiL He is dreaded in full 
dress of wild animal skins imd brings hoys with liirn. On his arrival ho thals the 
headman and all the people of tho kiml waiting for him. The JfaiirtmmbKiii% boys beat 
the drums j ho dances, holiliiig the jseUm tail in his right hand and the kocRluohom 
in his left* Olid the castor oil i>ot on the ground Penr hiiii. The small 

buck's horn hangs from his neck, atUkchod to a pit^ee of hyena skin^ The people 
arc formed in a iiiruk round iiim. He singSj ndaistudu ntiii&nA Mq 

riJwftsMT^irpiu® *' {1 have been tmvoUuig ttnougU country to-dny wliich 1 never saw 
before), lie dips the £ebm tail in the oil pot and awings it rouULl on to the js^ople 
whih?t ho Avhistlcs with the small huck'^s Iiohl Ho tells all the ^M?ople to look 
earnestly nt him and ho points the kuodou horn at osoh one. Then soon he 
springa and hits with the toil the one suspected oE being a wi^rd. At once lus 
boys tie up the suspected person or pei^cns and take them off to bo huxnt or 
atoned. A good hcadtimu doo^ not allow this uuit^ Jie has previously cent for an 
ordeal iioisoii }>ouiidor to uiaka an, exatuimUon by the ordeals 

^kanl&Hdoia (Thoft Doctor or I^oiu let).—Whenever goods or sheep ore ctokn 
by tAiu Uiievud (UkiuUutJj Lbu owui±r uf iha gt;ts puruiLjaiuii fi^m 
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tlik^ Lt»dniati of the kra&l to call in Nn^idonihla. Hq th^iii goeft to tho thefi; 
doutor'a kmal and piw^uta tlw doctor with two of oalico aad aajs/^ I 

tuu j'our scr'fanfe who to loat oil hifl goods ami hm ooiMog lefl j plaafie acicapi this 
piecfi of calico aod foUowr mo to-niom)wr The doctor replie&, '* Yea, my mnJ' 
Wh^n the owner of the aioka goods roiunis homo be docs not tell the people at 
his krsuil that he haa been away engaging the services of the theft doctor. Early 
in the mormng SfaTnipnilola arrives* hriaging with Jiim the bora of a koodoo or 
eland. Marking his face with a red paint, Im gotja to tha headman of tlie knuil 
and tells Hm dial he has ton called to this kraal by one of the iuhabitani^ in iL 
The headman calls the man who hfm lust hiB property and tells him to find four 
strong men. When these men ai^ found they go with the doctor to the place 
wliero the goods used to be* and Jfkffihmhla tolls two of the men to lift np 
the liorn and tlio other two to press it down. The horn moves forward and foiluwa 
the thieves' spoor to the place where the goods are hidden ; hare it dips from tim 
foiur men's grasp and fulls down» The four men dig and the gooda ore fonutL tf 
they are lonnd in a hut the owner of it h eonaidered to the thief and ls tied n|i* 
If he b well known he in fined a slave and a nimiber of goats and sheep, but if ha 
is a " nobody ” he is burnt. When iho goods ore found to the bush A^amirnddit 
says to Ids horn, Now^ frlendj show me wliere the thiov-oa are.'' Ttie four uion 
tlien grasp tbs hem its before and itseezna to pull all four men until it am^^3 at tire 
Uneven' kraal and takes them to the hut of the head thief. The foot man tie up 
the owner of die but until he dbtrluie^ tlm uatues of bb aceoraplbes. if they were 
aonmion people they were burnt^ and Mn^mittadda was allowed! to toko away fion], 
their huts all lie could cony and was also paid a foe of two goats by tlio owner 
of tlie stolon proi)erty. 

Atvsdiir^fUs l'bl^/As,—When a boy of teu to fourteen yoais of ago stcalB 
chiekenai ^SS^t the parents may docide to punish him. To do thb tlic motlier 
takes hold of his left hand and shoves it into eomo hot ashes and ponr^ cold w'uicr 
on to thorn. TJioagb the youth cries out lUe mother does not stop until the vice is 
scalded out. This is to leach a boy that when he grows to manhood, if ho steals, 
hiQ whole body will be burnt* 
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THE TAMAN9 OF TUE Ul’PElE CHIHBWIJT, BTiEiiLL 
Bv R. Gbaht nnowx, I.C.3. 

[With Pijinta XXXV^SXXJX,] 

The foUowiug ootc an thi' Taimnns npponm in the Hcjiort on the Bunna CetiHiiJi of 
1001 (Part 11, page 128)^ It appeoi^ to be the only refeirenoe to thorn whioli hna 
yet been puhUahed^ They are oat mentioned hi Sir Qcorgc Scott’e QavUffr of 
Burma, nor yet in tlie Jj,njferifl/ Gasitttrr^ 

** Mr. Smyth, Dejaity Coimmseioiior of the Upper Chindwiii, fana sent mo a few 
pmticutars regarding what k probubly a hybrid tribe found to the Hoomlin and Uyn 
townaliips of that diotriot, and known rs the Tittnana. Tlirit namo na well m thdr 
habitat wotdd appear to hint at a Burmese-Khan muLtura, but their ktigtinga, Uko Kodn, 
abowfl marka of a Kachin infliieree. Jlauog Myat Tun Aung, Subtlivuioiial Offioor of 
Legnyaing, who hiia furttlahed the partlnUara almve referred to^ tbtnka tJiat the Tamatia 
are not Shona, hut it appears pruhable thiit there is now mere Shan than anything else in 
their eontpuaitiun. It aoetna to mo that a atudy of the Tamana aide by ride with the 
Kadiu might yield rxeaeditigly ietoroating rcsulta. They numbered 829 persona in all." 

Tho Tnnuina show no verj' marked diflbrenco in feature from the races living 
round them. Thirty heads measared by me had indexea varying from 70‘7 to 90‘2, 
with a mean of 79'1, Tlje average height was 5 ft, 2^ in. Like the ao-enUed 
Shane of thia district, they wear Burmese drasa. They profeos Buddhism, btit, ns 
will bo Been, they have liardly, if nt all. begun to forsake their earlier religion. 
They are regarded with soma fcar by their neighheurs on aocoaut of their supposed 
magical jtoweiai 

The Taman language fa spoken at Tamanthi, on the right hank of the Chindwin 
in 25" 21' N., 9*5^ 21' E., with the neigldxxiiing villogea of Twetwa and Nantalet, 
and by a few families at and near Intlia, some distance to the east of the sanio 
river, in 24" 11' N., 94" 51' E, The Intha people arc said to have fled from Tamanthi 
when it was attacked by Kaeliina over a hundred ytsare ago. Jforth of Tainajdhi 
the banka of the Chindwin have a aparae peculation, mostly Sliau-speaking, hut 

‘ Siii» tba aWve wm written Mr. Lowi*’ Trtbet of Barma hu Iwen iuutd by tLs 
Etfauognphidd Survey of Indu. It rentoins, eu [mgec £0 wii 97, \ brief note on the Tjiaiiuis, 
wi^ a refocnce to tMtsriaJs njlvcttd hy me in 11108, whirli have been utlti»ii in thia 
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coBjpoaeJ uf Tannin, Nagtt, Kaciinn, and SliaJt the firrst two prcibaljly 

predomiacting. The mountains lo tho west are peopled by Nogas, and to waist- 
warda tlie emitilr)-, wliinh oontxuns no moimtains, !s uninhabited until the Uyuia 
naiched, nearly thirty miles awny. Down&tteain to Honinlin, near the TJyu month, 
all the people eall thcmflelves Shane. Hie headmen of several larpo villages, 
however, have admitted to me a tradition that tlieir aneestora came from the 
mountiims on the west, and were Tangkbtil Nngas, and theto can he ao doubt that 
XftgaB w'ho hsTO adopted the Shan langauge and BunDcse dreas form the bulk of 
tlie population. 

Tlie foIlowiDg statement ifl from the lips of the Pa wnming. or superior headman, 
of the Taiiianthi group of villsges. He bears a BnTmi?ao name* The Runnese 
include Nagas in the term '"Chim'* The hills to the west of Saranmti are the 
Xaga Hills. 

Tamanthi, (klG^r, 190S.—JUung Clioin, Tamantbi Pawmaing, sutes 

I am a Taniiui on "both eideSt '^’^vd epeuk tho languago. It is tjutte djEferenti from 
Chirit or Stan, or Kadti, hut is a little like Kiicliin. My father spoke Taman, Shan, and 
ncirmese,, like myejclf^ but ray grandfathur ipoko only Taman and Burmo^a. The nee of 
the Shati langUAge is {nCnesMOg among the Taiuaniu 

" I beartl from my father and grandfather tlmt tlicTiainana casino from tho east^ from 
the Indawgyi Lake, where they ut(s1 to live before it Iwcanm a lake. They firat went to 
the moontaiiis to the west Vioyond JfwTeraaiik (SaratnAti^ but afl they did not got on witli 
the people there they came back and settled in the Chindwiii valley* Before they lived 
in the baain of cho Indawgyi Lnko they came from the Sbm Slated, still further cast. 
Id the time of my greftt^jandfather the Kacluns came down from the north, from 
beyond the rapids, ond fought with our people, neiny of whom fled in VArioua direetiouSt 
Bomo to Mogating, mme to T^'iintho, some to Kiuflat. The Tuhehina went hack to thoir 
eouniry, notio of thera settling here. 

There ere many Tamajis in all the vnllagps In Homalin townehip mid many otbere 
in Prtimgbyin. They are also found in Kindjit, and even in Moujnva and IfandaUyj hut 
they have forgotten the language and call theinaelvo*i Btirmnus. 

“ There iiBed to l>e people at Tomanthi who could turn themaelvea into tigers, in tho 
time 0 t my granrifatheri but there are none now. [f a raan wanted to turn hJinsalf into 
a tiger ho nifidc water on tho ground, strj]iped hjcnselfk and roUcHl on the earth he had 
wotted. He eontil then figlit and kill other tigers. Vilhig<^ who hitd turned tboraaclves 
into tigen UAcd to toko budaloes aed fowls. Traps with guns woro set for tho tlgera^ 
and meii were «onictime& found in them, the tiger having turned into a mao agaiiix ft 
wftfl owing to this tluit the mat™ ceaaed. 

It is quite trtic that anyone taking a Taman^a property witlmut leave is suddooly 
pamlyEed and thrown into eoiiTukienSi and die* if the aWTier does not intOFeede for him. 
This often happens when strrangErs come into a boiue and Luke up aometbing. It would 
always happen on an outaider taking up aiiylbing in a houses Unless the houseowner 
tellfl the iHi/ji* not to ♦ bite,^ taking a grain of rice in bis month at tha same time anil 
spilling ft out. I have seen men aimtten myself. Only lust month Anng Ke w:l 7 
pasring Kya Bo’s honso with some baml>Doa, when he knocked them Dgainst the ride of 
the honae. 1 was aentfor and found hmi rolling on the floor of Mb house in ooin^ionj. 


* Ijpiritii. 
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He wfljs not s&iEftd at once, Init alKiTit hiiif an hour niter ho knooki^ againet the hniifio. 
lie was given mofikin^i and aakcU what ho tad oaten. He said he hod eaten tiothiiig^ 
blit had knocked ageiiuit Kja Do'a hoitBo when pnadng with hie hmohoCH, It wa« then 
decided that ho mmt have inton bilten hy Kya IV* riee-Pfli. Kya Do was aont (or^ and 
chewof) tt grain of riee and ipit it out again, asking the naf not to bito imd 6tbying that 
Aung Kfl waa hia friend. Aung Ko immcdiotplj got nil right. 

" It iff said that no ono will eteal a Tamun's property* through fear of the jiaA but ! 
have fctiown Tannins' things itolen Just lifco anyone elffo'a without anything happening 
Thieves are not 4iJw4iy& bitten ; on the other band honest men ffometimes are, for no 
reason. 

** We worship the luJ/jf regularly twko a yoar* in Wagaimg* and Talsodwi^.* The 
same ceremomiQe t^e pkeo on each occaiion. The Waguuiig featiyal is held when 
transplanting of paddy is dono, the TabiKlwA ooe after the main harriiffL Besides these 
regrdfir times* we worship at futy time if there k any occobidu for it. Fowls and pigs are 
killed and ofTeriKlt and then some kavn*^ k ofTered, and the rest dnink. Eight Uimblors 
of are olFered four timea at bitervalff through the day. Each man is smeared ’ivith 
a liLtle blood la djfTeront parts of hieWfj* by a man who is called the JiuZ-keopor (msf/ciW), 
This appointment is horoditaTyp doscending from father to son. He gets im ojttra share 
of the moat* etc.* and a portion of paddy from each house at the time of the feasti but ho 
is not supported through the year l>y the village* imd worts Eke any other ritlager. Ho 
ia treated like any other villager, not like a OfTerlng^ are made to the 

when the crops aj:e attaeked hy insects^ iiml the uisecls Jilwnyt disappear. Disease has 
been kept off in the same way when many people had died at other pkcea. 

“ The offerings are specially made to the nut of the vilinge* the Hint of our ancestors, 
but prayers for a go<id han'offt, otc^ itro alwaya offered to the mi of Nw^mauk (Sanumiti},^ 
who u lueiitionod by niifne, the worebipper uddresBlng him as ^whnauk tUhin-nai-kyi^ 

is the ^han a moiuituin, and notisi means a Ifowetp and sIho snow or mist. Ihe 
worshipper does not turn to the mountoiii when addressing It. There is no legend alxjut 
either no^. 

■' Everyone ameara hiniaolf wfth t!ic cotilentt? of fowls^ eggs from time to time iia a 
preeantion against tigers* especially if anything has happonod to make him do so* For 
instance, tigers often throw clotted blood at houses. 'OiiB mews they want eg^ and 
will kill someone if they ure not given* llie people of I lie house then all smear tbeinselves 
with the contents of eggs and throw the shells away luto the jungle outaide the village. 
\Vhtru we tire out iii our too^ tlgere sometimes steal our clothea, and we then 

havo to smear ourselves with eggs. 

**Malin is net a Taman village, but a Midin village. The Malina are different from 
the Tanmns* though they speak a language something like ours. Sometimes wo can 
undersund what they aay* snmetimee not. There are ^faHns at Tarasuitht, ^fnimgkun, 
and ffomu other vilEogcs* hut there are not os nuiny of them os there aro of Tiunmis. 
They iiitormat-ty^ with ms and have aJwnya doua so. We never used to iutermarry with 
the Shana, but are beginning to do ae now.^^ 

Since tho aWe vr^is reconled* I have coiivoreed with several Tammis on the 
U7U and Chindwin, including the Pawniaiiig. irad tuive obtab&l the folbvring 

I August. ■ Tobniory. » Eic#^U«r* * Buddhlit monk, 

^ The higheat moiiiptam in Euruia feet), 3^ mOe* frnm Tsinauthl 

* MUJ'deariiigB. 


SOS R Gra^ Brown.— The Tam^m of the Upitf^r Ckwdmn, Burma. 

Jijtails regartlLcuj tiieir origm. It is said tliaL tliey ouob Bvad iu a pkce or couuky 
in China c&Hed Okkat^ tliat they wor& troiiaera, iif*ed eliopatioka, and genemlly 
followed Cbipeae custorns; that they migrated to the site of what is now the loiitwgyi 
Like in Mptk}im ilbtnet (35® 8' 90® 33' R); that the lake wae fonneci 

suddenly, and thousands were drowned i tliat tbe eiiTTiTors fled in terror to the 
niuuntomB wost of the Chindwin, where they thought themselves safe in the event 
of another dsluge taceurriitg; that hero, eat off from the ree^t of the ivorld^ tliey 
lived the life of the hilitneat and dreBsod like the Ntigas, with only a strip of cloth 
to hide their nnkcdiiafia; and Unit at lost they deeceiidwl tho Nantaleik and other 
streams to the Chiodwin, and adopted Bnrmese^Shnn eustome. This ^toiy receiver 
striking confinoation from the faet that chopsticks are placed w"iLfi food oflered to 
the goda, for no one in Burma eats with chopsticks except the ChiocM!, It is well 
kTig™ that tribal or PAtional oiOftoms linger on in rcUgioiiB cercaionies long after 
tlicy have l>een aliandoned m <Fnlinarj" Hfe, Tlie admission of the deseeiitinto 
imvagery, ti>o^ makeB it improhable that ibe story is aliogetlLer an invention. 

I have nob been able to ideptify 6kkiit, but, m pointej out by Mr. E. C. S, 
George, Iteputy Copntimioaer at Mogok* there i» a place called Hokaton 

the Irrawaddy, about fifty mile^ duo cast of tho Indawgyi I..akD. Tliis may be 
itamed after a pliice or district in China, and the nanio may quite possibly Imvc 
I)een givf?a to it by the Tatnans on their way bo the lake, 

Mr* "LowiB^ late Supermtcndeiit of Ethnography in Burma, has e4dled my 
attention bo the article on the ImUwgyi l 4 iko in the UpjKr Jittrmti Tliis 

mentions a local legend* according bo which the lake was once inhabiu^d by a people 
called Taiuansal, (Taiuafisai is tJie Shan form of Tainan tL6 or Tauianthi, the 
alternative Pame for the Tnmjina and the name by which their present headquartere 
ia called.) Tliis ioourral the displeasure of tlie god of the lake^ imd aJl but 

one old woumn, who was warned by a dream* were drowned and becanio fish* 
The poets of thdr lioiieea am still visible under tho water. Tho writer of tho 
article evidently had no idea tliat a |K^ple called Tamaiiaai were Btill in exiatauee. 

The sbabement thot house-posts are still visible will t>s iavestigated next April, 
when the lake is at iti* lowest, I linve not been able ta get my coafirmation of it 
in time for tins article 

The recent history of the Tonmiis as told by tho Fawmaing is not without 
interest* According to this there was rivalry between his great-grandfather* who 
was Myoza of Tsmanthi* a title inferior to Sawbwa, and the Shan Myom of 
MoJngwe, on the other bank of the Cliindwip, eighteen miles ftirther down. Both 
vrere sent for by the Bimneae King* but the Moingw^ Myo;^ did not go, and the 
Fawmaing's great-grandfather was apixiipicd Saw'bwa of tho whole valley of tho 
i'liindwiii from iho Falls, ainml Jstitudo 26^ 15' to tho neighlrfjiirhood of 
latitude 25®. WliiJo lie was Sawbw^a a body of Kamti Shane rn: 3 m Great Komti 
above latitude 27®) appettred on their w‘ay south, ami he offered them an asylum. 
They stayed for a wldle at ^faimmniii m the Nantalcik, eome way above Naungmo, 
the scene of the mnssacir last February, and then offered to man an outpost which 
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the Sawbwa had plac^ jftgaiimt the KflchiiiB by order of iho king at the village 
thyjj called Singalein and now Kantip a littlcs \mhw the Falb, Thin waa agreed to^ 
and they founded what is now the of Kanti. Mean while the Maiugwfe Shana 
were intriguing againut the Sawbwa, niid lie waa luimkred by snine of hia own 
people, who had been persuaded to turn against him, Tliis angered tlnj Kiu;hiriH of 
tbe north, who were friendly with the Sawh^^a, and throe tboupantl of them came 
down and destroyed ToipantJij, Xo new Sawbwa wns appointed therop but the 
llaingw'fe My ora gained nothing by his iniriguea, for he reduced to a mere 
headman under a Burmese official, and a Sawbwa was oiBated at Eaiiti. Tliis. 
AiCcnttling to the history of Ktnitl StatOj^ waa in the time of King Bodaw^ who 
reigned frem 17^1 to im. 

The EngllBii words in the list given below are taken from the compottitivo 
vocahuiury at the end of UausonV K(U:hin J^idwn^ry. Tho^ toarketl mth an 
asterisk are in the standanl list of words in Grion?on*s 5nrfwy, which 

has become avaibhlo since the vocabulary was first prepared, Thasc marked with 
a dagger are in the list of Kadu words on page G91, Part I, volume i, of the 
Ujtp^ Burma Gfiz€ik^^ 

The second cotumn shows the Taman word m wotton down by mo after 
hearing it repeated by thnM? men and two women. I have nscil the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association.^ So far ns I am aware this is tho 
lirst time the alphaliet has been employod for couurntting an uuknowu tongue 
to writing; it lias hitherto been uged niainly for teaching the ooriwt proannciution 
of European languages. TJio alphabet^ however* is admirably suited for the purpose 
fur wliicli it is now employed, and a& there is no syatem of natation In general use 
(though tliere are several based, like it, on the Continental pTouunciation of tlie 
VO web, tlie English pronuiiciation being ohvioudy impossible a basis) it might 
wall 1}6 adopted by ethnologiste and others w^ho liave to put strange soandsintn 
wanting. The aystein is not* of course, an ideal one, for it is a compromise* and no 
compratniBe is ideal. But, while it diffiareutiatea sounds with sufileient accuracy, 
it is easily mtelliglble to anyone who can read the Eoman obometet, and can he 
piiDteil without excessive expense, a consideration wfiieti has led to the use of 
invertcfl lettem m place of diocritLeal marks or new chornetcre. In both these 
respects it has a great advantage over the more scientific systems of visible speech 
which have Ijecn invented. 

The Shsn, Karen, Tibetan* Vawyin, Ateip and Chinosc words in the third 
cutumn have been takon from Hanson, the spcliiiig being of eoutse retained; the 
Kacluii and Chin words from Hanson, corrected where po^ible by GHereon ; the 
Burmt?so from rny own knowlcrfjgei the Sengkadong Nuga from a vocabulary 
prepnnul by me, on tho liasifi of Grierson^s etanibrtl list, of the dialect of the 
nearest Xaga neiglibours of the Tamons; the Kadn from the Upper Burma 
Ga^iiari and the remainder from GrierBon^s lAnffuiisiie Eurv^p^ 

I Mr. I>. Jdh^ 74, GlouiKstBr PIimw, Fortmon Square, LDudon, Vf\ represQiits 
AAociatian m England. 
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A kof to the ptonuuolaiioui is profixod to the vocahuUry. The mark (’) to 
dwtlnguJeh ospiraced lettare w not prescribad by the Intomatiotuil Phonetic 
AsaociiLtba, but is indisiiesaable, 

The eoimd jiyateni, tlioiigh not quite m> eimple ea tite BiinueBo, ie ven' mueli 
auiiplor than that of the Knga longnages. The only Taimn sounda unknown In 
1iaruiB86 appear to be a, v, e, v, and x. The combmatbii t» (tiie two Bounds are 
prone imced oe nearly a$ possilde tegetlier) was a cumnion Burmese sound uuliL a 
getiamlioii or two ago, and in old English books on Burma ta is always wTittcn for 
the flouud now pronouweed na a pure a TJie v appears to be intprclianpoablo 
with w. The sound a seems mre, and is not used in the Tocabubry, but is found 
in " xAptu," tlie name used by Tamaus of thcmselvea 

On the otiier hand the Burmese sounds (f, tj, and their cortuaponditig 
sonanta dj, Appear to be nnhnowu in Tomau. The Bunnuse B (our (h in 
tAi’n} is luonily a modem furui of s, and tlie oh I pronunubtion is rutuined. in 
Tniimn (ry,, in the word for {Aw<'), as in some dialects of Burmese, Tlie sounds 
1 liflve written tj, dj, are possibly identical witlj the Associatiou'e o, j, whicb arc 
found in Mnj.'j'ar. 

The eniincbtion of tlie Tamaus I have met is porticubrly indistincL The 
lijjF aro hardly moved, and tliere is u tendency for moat of the vowels to take tlie 
loose form even when they are long and final. Tliua the vowel in t'L, water, is 
prauQunced almost I (our t in ^^VJ. This losy promumiatiou is also cbaracterisiio 
of the Kagas in the neighbotirhood, 

Tt ia difficult to proudunce on the toues of a language without an intimate 
knowledge of it, wliidi I do not possess in the ease of Taman ; nor ia there any 
Taman of aufficienl intelligence to explain. Tlie Puwuiaiug told me tliat the tonea 
were the same os in Burmese, but tliat is certaiuly not the ease. As far as I can 
ascertain there are ouly two Umeaj, the liigh (“) and tiio low One of these 
appears iu the word for " water." which is while that for egg is t'i“ Some other 

words witii the tiamo ending way be pronounced with itulifTerence in cithor tone. 
Thus vi, a dog. may l>e proiiouiiced cither vi” or vL without altering the uienning. 
This is not the case in Bumiosu, whom with certain endings one of three tones 
must be used, any other lieing wrong. The Burmese cheok tone appears to lie 
absent. Tlit* final vowel ih often short, even when acceuied, but this ia the case in 
rrendi.aud ia quite a difib rout thing from the sharp oloeure of Utc glnttie, combined 
with a falling tone, which is found iu Burjuese. 

The final cotwonanfa are treated as in Burmese and apparently moat other 
Tibeto-Hurman langtiages: that is, they ore only half uttered. Thus in the 
English final t, after the passage is closed by the tongue, the closing lUirts ate 
smartly Hcpanitoil, prmlmsing n distJuoL sound called by Sweet the " oif-glide.” in 
Burmese and Tamm this action ia omitted, and the pits seprsted groduaBy and 
silently. 

In addition to this vocabulary I have obtained llio Taman equivaleiitfl of mwtof 
tlie words and phrases in Grierson’s standard list, and Iiave paid some attentinn to 
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the syntax. Ficm tht»e uiuterials, o-ud the Itricf granitnois m Griorswn'a Survey, I 
deduce the following facta.— 

(ij Tile Tamil fi vocabulaij' diSers wiilely ftoin those of all other langiiogeo 
and dialects in Burma and Assam. 

(2) It has * few ruots in common with Kadu wiilcli are dot found in th'e 
olhe;'languages, but tniMt of the txmts avoilubleshow no reaembtaiieo 
wliBtevgr. 

(3) The vocabulary of the Seagkadoi^ ^^agas. the neareet iieiglilMurB of the 

Tainnns, is if anything further removed from the Taman tlinn that of 
most of the Naga tribes, Uiougli it supplies the nearest form uf the 
word for " six." The sound system and the syntax aln) show very 
wide difTercuces, Imili Iming for more elaborate tlmn in Taman, On 
the whole the Taman language bos hardly more roots in common 
with Xaga than with Burmese. 

(4> Kuti-Chin and Kuki-lfi^, though neighbours, show no more marked 
dllnitics, either in vocabulary or latigua^, than do the rest of the 
I'ibeto-Btmuaii group. 

(5) The language has a considerable proportion of roots in common with 

Kachio. There sceiua no particulor reason to aupjtose that these 
have licen liorrowed, os Ihs nearest Kacliiu villugo is nearly a 
hundrotl miles away ; the Kochins have never come into contact 
with the Tomans^ so far as is known, except in an occasional nud^ 
and they axe known to be cwnparatively recenl arrivals in Burma 
from the north. On the other bond the syntax shows so very close 
resemblance aa comjiivTiBd with other Tibeto-Burman languages. 

(6) One would expect to find many words borrowed from the Shan, lha 

language whicli tha Tanians heor far more than any other, and which, 
with the exception of Kadu, is practically the only language spoken 
in their homes by the {.icople of Lite plain lor a degree of latitude 
alwve ftud below them and a degree of longitude to the east. Yet 
the list contains no words that are obviously borrowed. At first 
sight fii, tlie word for " fire,'' W'hicb is m* in Burmese, Chin, and Kaga, 
would seem to be borrowed from Itio Shan Jt, bnt the fact that 
Kachari, Kacbin. and Xodu all show what are apparently alliiHl 
forms makes this improbable. The words for “good,”"body," and 
** flesh ” secni to have the sonm roots as the Shau, but are not of a 
class likely to be borrowed. On die whole it acema probable that thn 
rcseniblauces ore due, not to liorrowuig, but to tbe fact that Shan, like 
Karen and Chinese, belongs to the same great family of languages, 
though to a different group from the TibetO'Bunnau, to which Toman 
presumably heionga 

(7) lastly, tiro vocabulary shows uo greater resemblances to Burmese 
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than to other laogiuges of the Ttbeto-Burnuin group, and lees than it 
doea to KachiiL. In atnieture aud idiom, however, the slraiJaiity ia 
reiuarkahie. In this respect Tanmn is neaier to Burtnese than either 
Chin or Kaclun, and a great deal nearer than the Naga gtodp. 
Indeed the particles difler hardly more than those of the spoken 
Burmese from thoee of the written language f that la, the roots are 
different, but the use and meaning, as well as the order, ore almoet 
identicoL An ordinary Burmese sentence can be translated into 
Taman almost word for word, without changing the order, just aa it 
can be translated into literary Burmese, 

From these facts I oonclnde that Taman is a member of the Tibeto^Burtnan 
group; that it forms, by itself or possibly with Kadtt, a separate branch of tbat 
gtotip, like Tibetan, Kaga, Chiu, Burmese, or Kaeliin; and that of tlieso branohett 
it shows the nesmst affinity with Burmese and Knobin, but eapecially with the 
former, 

Malin, mentioned in the last paragrapb ol the Pnwmning'a stateuient, is 
17 milea upstream from Tamanthi, on the other side of the river. A vocabulary 
has teen made with the asaifitance of two old women, who appear to be the 
only persona now living who really know the lanpiage. Even they have nearly 
oeased to speak it, and it may almost bu rcigarded os dead. It is. however, veij’ 
closely allied to Tojuan, tieing almost as near, perimps, as Italian and Spanish, and 
far nearer than the Naga dialects arc to each other. The o^ht' persons in 
Plato XXXTI. Fig. 2, are tlie only pure Malins who conld be found in Malin 
viU^, They have a iraditiau tliat, with the Tamans, they cams from the Hantalcik 
Valley, now inhabited by wild ffogas, and tlrnt they once wore Nsga dress. 


Kxt TO Pa0^W0IAT10^^ 


Oh 

as la F. patte, port 

Q 

IP 

£, father, 

e 

■ 

F. Irs 

h 

H 

R num. 

i 

H 

K. machine. 

1 

Hi 

R it. 

o 

IP 

F. nos. 

u 

l» 

E, nrde. 

K 

u 

P 

E. put. 


H 

E. otnisa 

B 

H 

E. bum. 

A 


R b«t. 

£» 
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E. nch 
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k, p. 8, t 
E, p, », < 

j 

X 


ti (Soiuid apjMiivntly putaking of e oqiI Aj oa defined above ; approadung 
tbo F. pru, bat formed t^uite difierentJy, witb the lips loose, 
as in French. 

aspirated os' in EingUab, but mors etrangly. 
os in English yea. 

„ Geitnau ecA. 

„ E. sfty, 

indicates a high tone. 

« low „ 

„ falling tone. 


Englbh. 


Tnntan. 


Compaie.| 

One* f... 




P ¥ ¥ 

Karen lo, It iii. 

Two* f.. 

... 

nek 


P ¥ P 

B. A«f(, Tib. nffi. 

Thtee* f 

* i I- 

efim 


* lA ft 

B. thon, O.B. and Tibv aam^ etc. 

Four* t 


PqU 


ii « li 

£. Xaga pelt. 

Five* f 

# % 

moso 


-¥ + 

Xeh. and Noga matu/a, B. and Hh. 
nga. 

Six*t. 

mmm 

kwa 



Seuglcadong kwhke, Ksda 

Am. 

Seven* t 




... 

Kch. Hnit, Naga srnt, etc., B. Ruhnit, 

Eight* t (not in 
eon)... 

Han- 

m *■■ 

psfi^ 


-■-•IP 

Kch. rnaeat. 

Xinc* f 

,,, 



... 

Kaga hcAAu, Ech, ehakn. 

Ton*f«. 

AmA ' 

A 


-PA. 1 ' 

Koh, nkit Tib. «&«, R Ji, Kadu sAwij. 

Ape . . 

AMA \ 




— 

Ann, baud* f ... 

* * * j 

!a 


-PIP 

B. Ittj OJt fciA, Koh. lotiif Tib. iotffjitu 

Arrow . 

¥ ¥ ¥ " 



PAP 

— 

Axe . 

# « » 

wofcutn 



A lai tea. 

toig .. 

♦■lfc¥ 

funib? 


- ¥ ¥ 

Slum htU7iff. 

Damboo ... 

»¥•« 



mmm 

B. md Kmen 7m, 

Bat ... ... 


Bt^pula 


SP ¥ ¥ 


Bear . 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

aap 


mmm 

Kcb* Cffc^p 


I E. - BunosM. 0.B, « Old Ssimesa. Tib. — mbstanL Kth.' = Kadua. Bi. _ 
£iMt«l*a Knga. M. — Sieitbd or Slaalpuri. 
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EngUsk 

Tmniut. 

CompaiftL§ 

JiftC * I iji 

. 

- 

* 

twEg 

Chin Afiik 

k«P mm* 

ke^kaa ... 

Aii4k) (lltlatupuri) i^ikea, ^iraol (Old 
Kuki) kaeke. 

Ditt^r *** m** •** 

xa 

B. kOf Atsi Jtkuawj 

J?loo{l^ «■«« p-i 

^ ... m. mm 

Kck. »a4, KaiIii st. 

TSO&tl ««« 

u . 

Kell. /i. B. Alin, etc. 

rmi **» ■>■* 

til 

- **m 

Sli&n tu. 

BoM<^ *p. 

Hi ■ tai ■ '■ 

Kck. »r«. , 

BuQolof ... 

mok 

Eadu cow. 

OsJZ mwt •*■■■ 

lO PPM mem 

— 

0«t*f ... 

mat^kso 

£. Nnga ntoMtV 

Ooid *.*1 *** VP- 

».Fv »v-; 

— 

I>og*t.. 

vi 

Chin, uit wim 

Ettr*t pp. 

i.i» 4-# 

Eu and Tib. na, Yawjin napaw^ Sop- 
voma (Kflga^Knki) 

Earth (aoU) f-.| 

-pp 

— 

... mmm ■■« 

sa p*i P-* 

Bp and Ttb. KcIl sham 

Eleplmntt 

Iliahl mmm a.. 

Kcli. fndf^rt, Kadti ak^ 

Ey0*t -P. 

pekkwe .p* 

— 

Father*! 

VO, wo k*p 

Koha, FI li^nd Gono wa, Kadii 

dim* 

Foiiuila.pp 

ntim 

Koh. num. 


vS 

Shmji^ Koehari Kch, and Kadii 

dVXTla 

Fishf 

oteo 

— 

FIbOIi <a. PPi> PPP 

his 

Slion Aap 

CvL^^O mmm mmt PPP 

tivm 

_•» • 

Oo* P-P --- 

ho *ap pwp 

— 

Gold.* ppp *•* 

XflAii . *1 . .1 VP 

Siyin and E. Nogu UutMf Sban 
Chinese Hn. 

Good ... 

kamtt . 

Shan AJkam. 

G'r&ss «.k PH« *«* 


Keb, taring. 

Ifaad*f 

kakv . 

IL kokt Tib- ^a 

TllH -41 mmrn 

kod^rwe... 

Kell, Tib, ri 


I B, » Burui^w. i>.E Old BunscM, Til*. — Kdb. = KjwUii. K Ifagifc ^ 

£«iitem N«g». U. » Mritliei or Mftnjpuri. 
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EogliaL 

XaToan, | 

Cpmpitr&.} 

1^' ■. ■ ■ f mm^- 

va^ wa ... 

Kch. B, O.B. Kadu mtff- 

Bone* t . 

l/'ipMk ... 

Biyin shipu^ Mariiig Naga 

Kadti 

Hotne^f . 

»■« 

Tjmgkhul Na^ Awu. 

mm* vi-'* 

tlV 

B. ngm. 

lrOP*t, 

■-■■■■ *** 

Tib. Caro Kadu dn* 

*«* «Oh o«i» 

soeiiik ... 

Kpk and O.B. sai. 

Know 

L/i^p 

— 

Man (human heing)* t 

mak 

Tib,p Shonahe Chin, and £. Kaga mi. 

^fflll) ii-* mmm 

Iakt/fU| oo. 

— 

Moon^-f 

RS’l® *-■« ««« 

Itmlm thU, R aod Karen fct, Kadu 

tttda. 

Mother* f 

niim 

Kell, mu. 

^^ame *** *+• 

t31U6p mw~ mm* 

M. Thido (CThw) mtVk 


1 *o« »<* 

Kudu natkifet. 

Bivert-.. 

(wofd for water 
used) 


Koodt. . 

1 lum o«# o«k 

BL, Kadn. Tib., eta, lam. 

Bock ... 

tOi^pD m*». rith 

“ 

Saltf .. 

tsAm 

irch.^in,‘ Kadii ratn, H. tAum. 

Snoke^ ... ... ... 

pis ■*** m-m 

Kadu ha]hu. 

Silk ... ... ..H 

n6 ... 

Shan lai or Mat, Koh. (ai. 

Speakf.. 

t"4 ... ..i: 

Atat (hK B. ti (partiole), ICadu, 
tuialttuJc. 

Star* ^ !-■ ... ■■■ 

tagpl) ... 

. — 

Steal it^. ... ... 

X'Sto 

B. j&ji. 

Sim* t ».i 4.. ... 

pupek . 

Kadu minmL 

Tooth* t 

vnkoibi, 

Garo mtffam, E. Baga to, 3Cch. ica. 

Water* t 

... ... 

Chin ii, lui, Garo and K Naga 
Karen hti, Tib. rA'u, 

liVnte ... ... .*■ 

mV 

V I- 1 Aim 

B. i/e\, O.B. m, Hindustani likh. 

Year ... ... 

: hvl^ 

Cliut Jtun. 


r 

s K = Butwcw. O.B. <■ Old BunDsift Tih -■ ^b«taii. ICcb. - Ekclita. E. Ksgi = 
Eotteni Ksgv M* >> UeitlMj or Mmilpurt. * 










iilG R. Geaxt Biwiwn .—iTtr qf ihi Chiudwini 

On the 25th Auguatj 1910, 1 waa present at one ot tho aacrifieial feasts of 
the Taman community. It was hold oiJ a aiartl! hLll near the left liank of lLb 
K anUJoik river about a miJe txom Twetvvap which lies at i£a nunit}i on the 
ChindwiiL All tho men from the Taman vilJagi^ under the Pa^^Tiiaing wore there, 
and also & few Nagas. 

On thi! hill was a open oljod, mooted over a low square platform formed 
with four wooden beams,' Tlie wo^hJ of these hod the appearance of great age, and 
the Krst filled was said to lisve bffl*n erected m the same spot wimu the Tamaus 
first settled near the river. There was thou a villuge bard by, long since de^dedn 
Iho platfurm was for Ihe Pawmaing and hb family. In the middle of it was a 
cane wicker stiinih alw3ut a foot high and four feet wide, and circnlar, an which 
were placed ^me tuzublcrs of rice-beer and i^me Cea-saktdi* Round this were 
hollow Umboos, also filled with rice-heer. On the south side of tlio kilted, soatcij nii 
an Ancient block of Wfjod, was the hereditary custodian of the god, an old man 
wearing the long white rolie of Burniese cesfcmonjv* I sliall call Inns tlm prieat. 
By his aide were tsoiae sheavea of young paddy. In front of fum wm anotiicr 
wicker stand with more rice-beer and ma-leaves. Underneath thia, T was told, was 
earth which had Ijecn brought all tlm way from Chin a. imd AcccmpAnicd the 
people in their wandsimgs. 1 was a!ao showp a cannon-ball w^lueh was said to 
Inive Ipccn fired at them by llm Chinos as they Bed from their old home. A 
number of fowls were then prfxluced, one cook and one hen for each village 
Inctudlng the hfagu viUogca, Tlie cocks were held up in a row and duwly strangled 
Ik! tween finger and thumb, wliile the priest offered prayers to the g^iardiau spirit 
of tho comiaimity for jts prot^perity, for good crops, and for freedom from sicknoHs 
ojid war, A« lie did so, he poured rioc-bser drop by drop on to the ground from a 
iNunboo, j nst as water k poured out at Buddhiett religjoiia oereiuDnles, When the coc ks 
were dead they were brought to the Paw^uming and thdr feet cjcamlned fur umen». 
If the feet were separate, suid hung sjuimctricaUy side by side, the omen wns goodp 
ami meant genera! good luck for tlm village [ if they were unflymmctrienl, or the 
claws interlaced* it was hud The same ritual wiia then gone through with the hwa. 
They were specially connected with the crops^ and their feet showed whetlier the 
crops would be good or Lad. I regret to eay that the Tmuana are going to imve 
very Ixul crops this year, wjule the Nagae, who work only hill-clearings, will iA a 
good yield A pig, Ijought fur twenty rupees from tlie Nagas, was then brought and 
placed near the nimL The priest pourod rioe-beor un him, aud a young itmu killeil 
him with several blows on the head from a heavy club. Ho was out Ofien* and the 
blood caught in a ImuuIjoo and Imndod to the priest. The fo wla wore brulledi and tlie 
pig roosted over a w<jod lire. Thu tl^h-beues of the fowls were then examined 
for more omens, tlieacnow depending on tho syinuictty of auiiic sniall holes on. each 
side of the iiojae* Tiie priest thcD went outuide, and smeared each man ns he caiue 
up, and lastly himself, up I lie forehead and breast with blood From tbs Iwimboa, 


I Plato XXXIX, Pig. 4 


• Fbto X^XLS, Pig. 1. 


* Flat# XXXIX, np4 I and 31 


JitmrtutI AmtJkrop^e^mJ Imwt(fmi*y V 9 I, XLI, 1011 , Plait XIXVI. 
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muEEeriii^ praym ih& while, as a protection againf^t tigera and evil apiritii. When 
the cooking openitions were finkhed* jiork; fowl, and rice were placed in howls with 
chopstieke imtj set on the wicket stands, and tho priest called on the god in a loud 
voice to come and eat^ 1 waa now toid tJiat there was nothing moro to see except 
tlie feasting* Nothing could have bBan more orderly than the procGcdings up to 
this point> but the rico-beer was being handed round freely» and I left tlie company 
to enjoy it&dt j 

On A shelf under the roof in the south-east comet of the slied stood somo 
helmet'Shaped baskets of split kuiibou^ with piiBf^ projecting from them like ears.* 
Tliese, I was told, represented the heads of enemies slain in battle. The Imuse of 
every Kaga chief in unadmiolsterod territory is provided with a ffimiWi" platform, 
on wliich are ranged tlm skulls of persona killed in mida or fights with other 
villages. 


Ikscr'iptim 0/ iVofw. 

Puta XXXVT* 

Fig. L“A grotip of Tanmxut 

Fitf, £.—Gioiipof MaliiiB at Malin (2^‘ 31' X-, 00' 24' B.), The two uld woiuofi ill the foreground 
ATo tbs uuly pemm^ -who vdll use tha ^klia luigiuigo, 

Fig, 3^—N^fliiiuD, ucar Xaungmo,i a Xsga I'UIngO^ under tlm Tamiiiitlkl Psiwmaing- 

PtATi XXXVIL 

Fig. 1.—Nugagirl wfMviug Hfiiiwru 

Fig. i.—NAgB of HvinwiD tu full war ^dpmonEw (Holmct and sliiald from MAtong, in 
tmadminiitered lerritutyi.) 

Fig. 3.—Miubatwou, Kaga headman of XatLogmO} under thm TataaothJ FziwniMbg^ wIiqbo 

and uhildren w^r^ kUEwi io tho beoii-hiuiting mid by Nagoit Ironi tmfldmiiiintertd 
tenitorj in Fthfitarj', i01<^. 


Pmte XXXYTII 

Fjg3L I and i.—An oM Taman of TaiuftDthit Chindwin bow living at Yobawmi ort the 

CyiL 

FigH. 3 imd A—Manug Chobj Fawmiung of Tjamonihi 

PbATB XXXIX. 

Fig L — In tbn incrifidal shod In thj^ fongrooDd itn liiniboo mi|ii fc?r ^riee-b«Br on tlio tabJiti 
in Uio aentn of th« shed Tbo jirieit eiti with bis faeo %o tbo Koth. On hii right 
w aofjthnf tAbloforoFvHngB, and in front of bim are two stkki with fowri FeaUiera 
Co miLrk the placo wbiir* the rtirtli from China ^ bnriEd, 

Fig* ^—Bamboo boBkcc-woric reprosonting hazunn bauL 

Fig- 31—Tho high priuat of the Tiunam 

Fig. 4-—One end of the mcrificial shed* Tlie pi-ieot |i on ibe right. 

I Plate XXXJX, rig. 2, 
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THE COEKELATIOJT BETIVEEST THE IXTEROHBITAL WLDTH 
AND THE OTHER MEASTJKES AND INDICES OF THE 
HUiUN SKUT.L 

By Fuancis H. S. B.A, BEc. 

For II10 pur]jofl 6 » of this invoatigatiun into fcho carreliLlmn Ijotweoii the inter- 
orbital width and the other iiieK^urea and indices of the hnniiui ekiill, I iicivo 
made use of three sepamte sorfe& of craoifl—Britiah. West African, anil Ealdnm. 

No dladnetiDn Im Wn nuide Itetweeu the sexes, anil though the British series 
is composed cntiioly of male crania, the African and Eskimo me eom|}osed of a 
mixture of male and female, the aumlwr of tnalej prodouujiatiug over that of the 
females in fiotli ease^ All the emnia in tlicsae tliree series are seleoted aduha, ami 
this rule has been followed in the? selection of apccitueus belonging to the 
variotia races to illustrate Enter-racial correlation and to obtain intor-raoial 
averages. 

The Britiali series, seventy-rix in numlior, is DOini>o»e<I of a mixture of 
English. Iriflh, and Scotch eiiecimona They form part of the Williamson collection 
of crania in Iho Boyal Army Medical College, and are these of firiiish eoldiem 

Tlie West African aeries, ninety-two in numlterp also 1>claiigs to tho Williamson 
collection. Tliis formed ti very good group for the purpose in view^ all tiic skulls 
bemg very much of mio typo, Uie majority of them imving emus from AahantL 

Tliti Eskimo series^ sixty-eight in nuntbor, ta composed of crania obtained fmin 
various eollectious—^Williamson oollection, Unlveisity Mubcuhe of Oxford, 
Cambridge Anatomical Museum, and the collection at the Boj'al College of 
Snrgcona. 

Tlio British ocriea was chosen to represent the white races, 

Tim West African to represent tho black races. 

TIeo Ealcimo were choeon, not ticeause they represented any type, Vmt Ij^uae 
I liod found timt that race |Hisse^d the lowest avemge uosa! cnjMicity associated 
with the minimnni average interorbital width. I therefonf tlioiigiit tliat an 
exoniiimtien of the Cotrelation Tables ehteined from the variriiis uicaauremenUi of 
iheir omnia would be of importanoc. 

In some few of the crania^ owing to defeetH, etc., it was impossible to take 
certain maasurcinentfi with the neommry degree of accuracy, Tiiese defeeiive 
aknlta were not included in Correlation Ikbics olitaine^l from siieh measuremente, 
and this will explain why, for iostaiice, in the Afrieon series, tlmre ore only 
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eighty-two to iltu^tmte tlie cjornlation betwe^a fronto-OThiUl 'widili atid 

intet-zygorootic width, while m the mtim there eightj-nine speeimetie to 
the oornslatitm lietweeti fronto-orhital width and intermular width. Foe 
thi& reason at the head of each correlation table there Ime l^een placed the niunbCT 
of crania included in it, and lo the tallies showing the cojuparison Ixstween 
oorrelution ooefRcien^ obUiined from comspondmg Correlation Tables the &mio 
rale hae been obeerveiL 

After the correlaticn l>ctwecii tlie inter orbital width and the otlier mfiasiirea 
and itidico^ hud been worked mtt through llieao three oeriaSp a niunlier of other 
seleeiad adaU crania belonging to various races were measured in order to illustrate 
certain inter-mcial comlatlotus nnd to obtiiin inter-raCLEil averages. Tins inter¬ 
racial invcfltigotion wna niidi^rtaken in ortler to ilbistrate the inter-melal influences 
ijf frontal-^liemetcr and mwiol capacity on the interorbital widthi and also the 
mtluencca of nodal width on intenlam'onic and fronto-orbital width. Tlio neeessary 
nieasureuienta were obtained from crania belonging uy Tarions collections:— 

Tlie Oxford Anatomical iJeinirtmenc, University Museiiin. 

The Oxford University ^fiisoum. 

The Cambridge Anatomical Museum. 

The coUcotion iu the Boyal College of Surgeons. 

The WilliAuisrui c^^Uectiom 

The loces selected, the numlier of crania representLog them respeetivelyp are 
m follows :~ 


British. 


76 

New Caledonians 

•r- ■ 

21 

Hakiino ... ... 


73 

New Britain **, 


63 

ChailiAtn 


64 

Hjians. 

... 

33 

If(jw Zt^iiUindoTif 


84 

Australians 

..i 

... 202 

Cliioeao . 


89 

Tasmanians 

... 

38 

AntUmuie^ ... 


37 

West Africans 

d-. 

9.7 




Kafirs ... 

... 

86 


LvrEROtuirrAL IVinm Measuieement. 

The measurement 1 ha^i3 made use of aa beat es^preosiiig the minimum width 
between tlie orbitSp is one taken across the minimum width botween tlie internal 
angular prooesse.^ of tlie frontal bone^ from ^Kiints overlying tlie alight tnargin or 
ridgo which marks tlie confluence of the orbital and facual surface of iheoe proceafics 
and which will lie found in most cast^a to lie in line with the ed^ E>r the lacryiiml 
Croat of the bcrymal bone. I have colled this the fnmto-interorbital width 
measurement. Tlie slight mar^ns or ridgos are usually fairly well defined^ tin? 
angular prooeBsca in eoine cases displaying a slight edge ou cither nide* On the 
wiKjIe, the mjrumum width across these iuccmal angular processes forms a reliable 
point for uicosureuient^ and appeam Ui me to have many advantages over other 
points that might be ohosen to cxpre«i the minimum width between the orbits. 

¥ 2 
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In iho firtt place it is tbeir greater w leaser widdi tLat gives tbe uppctvrttuce 
of greater or lesser width to tlie iatarval between (tie orbits; seccndljr, belonging 
ns they do to Uio etawLftl jiortbii of the skoll^ tbeir width is usually tusasnraitle 
even when tbo more fmgile fncisi portion, njian] boneSi etc*, be destroyed or 
defective; thirdly, it soema to be the most exnot interurbitnl width tueasHraiufiiit 
cu use when making eomjiamtiTe tueosureuieuts ob the erania of the ai^es* 

It might perha^js be thought that Uie width between the dacryons would funii 
a good point ftotn which to estimate the interorhital width, the width between 
these pointa being a fairly good meaRute of the minliutmi width between the orhim. 
(The daciyoos aro the points of oonfluence of the fponlo^lacrymal, troDtO’Diasillaty, 
and Jaciytiio-masillBTy eutiires on the interorbital walla) On investigation, 
howo\iar, the frcmto-orbital width laeasureinent aeenietl to me the more reliable. 
In ilie first place the positien of tho ilaoiyons seems to Ijo liable to bo influeiicedi 
by wiriaticHis | secoiidiy, the nasal and lacryniul bones being fragile, are liable to be 
destroyed or pertiivlly defective, tljus making it difHcult to locate the daciyoiu! with 
the necessary cxactitudo; ami thirdly, in making compatative measuroraeuts on the 
crania of the anthropoid apeUj the interdactyonic width docs not always cortesiioiid 
to the exact lueimure of the miuimuin width between the orbits, the ironto-ititer- 
orbital width measure being the more correcL Helow ore tbo reaulta obtained 
froni Correlation Tables to show the compariBon between the ioterdaotyotue width 
and fronto-interorliital vddih in their relation to other mensurenients. 


i 

Cfurralntion and 

probable errciT ol 

CorTtiZaiion botwMii frontu-wter-l 
orbltnl width «Jid int«il 4 ct 70 llic H 05 West AlHiiaiiii 

widtli, J 

+ ’S40 ± *0107 

1 





CormlAtinta betvmi 

width uid miui- 
nimn jfrobUJ diitaietel'. 

Ojrrelattoii bttwwn Inter- 
(IaotvoqIc width and iiiLDi- 
tuuni froiitai duuneter- 

Wfriki Aiiicaiu 

76 Hritiidi 


+ *0130 
+ 

+ -0433 
± -0*43 

4- "1V31S 

4- -mm 

± -OJWt 
± -0531 



1 

Bvtwcna fft4)to-iiit4trarbiuU 
width lUid iLUMi] height* 

1 

latenbiciyiJtiic width and 
bciglit 

05 W(!#t 4fdt^iiM 


+ 'aTIHS 

± TOUa 


± mil 



B^twMn frflnic^ltitaroTbltal 
width and arbitaJ widili. 

JntentaciyDQic width and 
urbital wiiHh. 

as Weit Afrkalu* 


+ 3246 

± *OBiO 


± 
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FmDlo-intercirbital widiJi uml 
[nteniialjir widUi, 

IntA^rdiuTf^'Ckiii-i^ widtli utid 
iutitrmidiur wirlth^ 

^oAZ Airkiuii 



* -fla-ft 

+ ^10 

± twa 



FnintQ4tit«rqrbitai widtli md 
uii^alir«^Iar lengtlk. 

Iiitk^rdAcr^ouic widili uieI 
uitsO'idiwUr l^ngtL. 

J>2 WiMt Afncftiu 


+ 

± '0023 

-h m 

± -0032 


From the at)ov« t&bica it ap]>eata (liai the friouto-itituh>rlift 4 i] width 
ineesiireiueiit displays greater correLititm than mtarda(^‘Dmc width, with 
other meeaiutemeats of the cmnium, *lii occasional exception to this,’ however, is 
formed by the measttmaent of the ii&wl width, for when comparing the cuttehitioiu 
between this measurement uiid that of the frontodnterorbital width and 
interdaciyouic width, in certaLu scries of crania the correlation betwci'n the 
interdacijonic width and nasal width is gTcater timn tlmt between frontO'iuter- 
orbital widtli and nasal widtlu Fmm the position of the dacryons, it might have 
l>ecn thought that the intordsetyouie widtli would generally be more Ikhlo than 
the froDto^iutuiorhital width to the iuduenee of the greater or Ic^r width of 
the nasal aperture, This conclusion is not, however, fully sapportcil from the 
evidence ohtainablo ft^m the vannus series of crauiu, tlie results Win g found to lie 
oou dieting. 

For wheress the Eskimo, Afgliaiis, Cbineac, Andamanese, Fijians, Chatliam 
lalnndera, AFesl Africans, and Kafirs displayed the greater correhitioa between 
intordocryonio width and nasal width, in the British, New Zealanders, Xew 
CaltidoninuB, 2few BtiUiins, AustraHanfi, and Tasmanians tbo reverse was found to 
bo the case, the correlation between rronto^iuterorbital width and nasal width 
being greater than that between mterdactyonic width and nasal width. 



Comdatioji between f roiit43^ 
lutwrbitiil width Aud 
' width. 

CorrelntJciii Wtweeu Inter 
liacryoiiic width mnl 
luwil widtiu 

73 Eskuiiu 


4- 

■3112 

± 

41713 

. + 

^15 


■ot<» 

70 BriLLab... 


4- 

'30M 

± 

-07 

> + 

'2S62 

± 


04 CluitbAJU lalittidej^ 


4- 

■207 

+ 

■0385 

' ’f 

mt 

± 

DT74 

84 'Sw 


4' 

■Aesi 

+ 

11407 

+ 

■5904 

± 

'007 

0D diin^ 


4- 

■4iai 

+ 

■OS03 

1 4 

■49 m 


'Oriii 

37 Andauumese 


+ 

-4I]3 

± 

imi 

1 4 


± 

■0^7 

SI KtfW 


+ 

■3423 

± 

^1293 

4 


± 

■1302 
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Ccu-rebt^u between froiit<»- 
iDtifrcirintfiU width imd 
tumI width. 

CorralKtion between iutor- 
dnirfyoiiie wiiitH ii4id nsifiiiJ 
■width. 

B3 Nev BritMii 


•4&j0 

:+ 

■0040 

+ 

-4572 

± 

■08(57 

Fijimufl 



+ 

“Ii>77 1 



± 

*103! 

£02 AuMtfailbwi... 


■31S7 

± 

1M27 


^li:4 

+ 

■Wfi3 

3S TMiuitfbiiLi 


'.1^5 

± 

■005 


■35S1 

± 

■S032 

&5 Weit AfricAiiA 

+ 

'4aei 

± 

-0520 


■fi31 1 

± 

■0407 


4^ 

■3WI 

± 

■Oil 4 


wm 

± 

■Wll 


From tbc results ot lliea^ eonjpttTfttive tables not! fmni the roasotie that 1 have 
(jiveii before, the fronto-iuterorbital witlth meoaurujiien tsocmcJ to mo to be the moBt 
satisfactory meBaiiretuenL by wbieh to egress the interorbiUil width. I have there¬ 
fore clmwti up a csoriee of graplie to display tho eorrelation hret betweea the frouto* 
iutcrorbita] wdth imd the other rueasuree and iiidicea of the skiiUe in the three gnmps 
fleleotod, and later tetwooii that measurement aud certain otliier selected mcasore- 
nieuta throngH a aeries of cmain lielunging to various races. Tiicsc gmplifl have 
then been worked out niaLfiemaiicidiy and a series of ooeHicienta of the cor rein tion 
obtained wliiclj eipreas by a aumeiitjal figure the greater or loasor degrees of ]>03itive 
or negative correlation found in tlie various graphs. (An explumtion of the principles 
uf correlation U prs>vided in ohaptor B of W, Palin Eldcrtonand Ethel M. Eldetton a 
Primer of Stntuiie$.) As a short esplnnation for the ])uqiosefl of this iiapot. iiuty 
bo extracted freiu Lbat chapter the following:—•*Wlienever a fixed couuoction 
always holda betweeu two voriablea, as, for instance, if a breadth of a skull was 
alw'aya exaatly half that of its leugth, then we can say that they ore absolutely 
relatetl, or m more tecbnlcol Language that the correlation is perfect; unity being 
used to represent this perfect correlation. 

" If again one voriabla is aljout twice as great fts aiiotiior, but Bometiines is a 
little more, sowetimes a little le«% then the lehttionahip belwcen the bw» b nearly 
but not tjuite absolute. lu this cose a vojiio is required on the scale a little below 
Uiat wblcb line been used to express perfect oorrelatinu. 

In those coses where there U no coitelation w'haiever botween two. variables, 
the coefScient of oorrelfition is zero. 

"If on the other hand it is fouml that, for example, whenever one variable was 
long another was narrow and whenever tho one was short the other was broad, we 
shonld tiave a relationship between length aiid ‘ aarrownesa.' But rcinembering 
diat' narrowness'is otdy breadth from the oinpoeite point of view, the scale is 
merely extended backwards to —-1, and se we have a scale of eoefficients of 
correlation running from I to + 1." 
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CoSRGUTtoif Bct\vte:k CiumAti MeASUREHIvNTR. 




CoiT* Cwft 

j Pmk tmt of 
Corr. Coc61 

CH>irt9lnlii>ii luftwOTfi nuiimimu froa-T 

^ ^ W.0tit AfrioLDB 

+ 

4lil7 

± 

■ODSM 

tnl und Fkb«lii>HQOciulUil J 

74 BritUdi,.^ 

4- 

’4IX>I 

+ 

tMSSB 

Ucifth. L 

i 

EAkiniD 

1 


^4604 

± 

DBa 

ComUtbtt between minittitttn fitm-f 
UO duUUeliVlVAIIlJ biTAlltllB 1 

9S Went Africajis 

74 BHtUlk. 

65 Enkimo 

+ 

4- 

4* 

4i5O0 

^4621 

&243 

± 

± 

± 

■04R 

<1616 

tKioe 

betifiHjp bofu - brcgumtlc r 

03 Wsart Afrauw 

4* 

aim 

± 

'(MB0 

hei^btB And flab^Ho * ocseJpilalJ 

73BrltUiili... 

’f' 

-461 

± 

iWSft 

!uu|{Uu^ L 

67 Eukiiruo 

4* 


± 

iEBBl 

CorrUiitioii lielwttii bAfii«W«fgEaiiU(? [ 
b«sg1it« imd breadtltB^ 1 

0^ Wmt Africsuu 
7® BritwJi... 

, ex Ekdtinw 

4* 

+ 

+ 

-5561 ] 

nas® 

-53M 

± 

± 

+ 

■OflU 

■0746 

CorrcUtkOP belwj»ftti ruwd ud \ 

^lftW3Jif-ocd{Mtid IflttgthiL / 

0® W^At Afnmiu 


■6573 

± 

■CMIB 

Correktiosi nn^l lielgikta And f 

luiiw-vcdpUAl leiigt^ ] 

: 0® Alrinuu 

74 British... 
iTf Bfikini$ 

+ 

+ 

■6406 

■5055 

■357® 

± 

± 

± 

tHiA 

■OTIS 

•0716 


COKSEIiATIOX BETWEEN r«ONTQ'INrERO&B1TAL WiVTEl AND CbaKIAI, 
MBASUREJrENTS ANI> InBECES. 




Cdtr» Coeff^ 

Prolx. Efrur 
of Carr, 

OsntdAtioa between 

frotito-intcr- T 

a5 Wwt AfriofiA 

i 

+ ’912B 

tfc 

■045® 

c^biud width uid uiiMiumt]i froatal^ 

Taiiriiisli 

i + '6548 

+ 

H>44® 

dtoEaeUr. 


75 Eekinio 

+ *617 ' 

+ 

tML60 

CorrdaU’an IvetwMn Iron to-inter- f 

orbital width And gresteBt breadth. 1 

M W'ent Afriouu . 
74 Britiih 

66 Eikima 

! 

+ *5^9 

1 + -4336 

+ ^4006 

! ± 
± 
± 

-Ofl&T 

■0637 

■07 

CiomelAtjim biftwMn 

frouto-mter-1 


4- ^ 

± 

-m2 

iirbitnJ width mud 

hafl-bregctiAtjc V 

ft3 Wmt AirIcAfiA 

+ -107® 

± 

1)704 

be^bU^ 


4^ -3302 ! 

+ 

D730 

Coitvhtdon betw<?ftn 

fronto^btcr- V 

0® Went AlricauiB 

4- 5414 

± 

W97 

orbital width and glabelio-ocdtiitAl ^ 

74 BridAh 

+ '5476 

± 

■069 

Ifligthi- 


67 Bakiino 

+ ■260® 

± 

D757 

CSorreUtion between 

fronto-intei^ T 

0® West JifioAOA 

+ ■S37 

± 

Ofl 

orbitvU wi<ltb ami 

niflo-ompitml 1 

74 Britifth 

4- ^5456 

± 

‘0669 

kngths. 

07 Eskimo 

4- -2477 

± 

■0774 


k 
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CHAXIAL INDICES. 


Comlatioa britvt.>«c frouto-inktr- J 

1 &i West Aim'tm 

n i 1 

- *13IH 

+ wm 

orMUiI width wad cepliolk iiulioefl« 1 1 

+4Bntish 

04 Eskimo 

+ '0070 
+ *li73 

± <>19 
± 1}S39 

CVjTrdatiaa ktwieen froubd-lnter- \ 




Drbitat width ojni Tcrtieai indict^ / 

92 West Africans 

+ -1955 

± -OCT 7 

Cbrrala troll between frantcMiiitor-f 

73 West Africama 


± ■0742 

erbinU width imd ctoiuaI cftpuity \ 

73 Britf&h 


± '07B2 


The corroliitiona betwe^M the ctatiiil iiiDnaui^.ii:ieii^ in their reldtion to une 
ftiiotlier liiiTQ beeo exaiuiDed, sm^ it thought possible timt thair vurkrtiii 
flegroea of oocral&tion with one unothor ruight be of halp in e^tploiniiig oorralutioiui 
appeflring between those U3Ga3in-emuntd and the intsrorbital width. In the atevo 
uble^ the various eoeffio tents of coTT^tioTi found in tiie three aeriefl of cnruia aie 
grouped together for pnrpoees of compHrLEiDiL In the acLiial expliinatiou of the 
correlation it fouiid to be " tnindier ** to take tho avemge between tlie tlifee 
coetficicnta in each group, always noting, however, any lUiM^ked dilferencea tliat 
might exist among the aeriea constitntuig that group. 

In the thnie series of cr»uk, fairly itiong comlation is eho'^vn to exist 
f>etvveeQ t^ranial length and cranial lioight uud Iw^twccu minimum frcuttul iliatneter 
and cRtnial brcadllip an averaj^ uorrelation cpafiident of + -53 for the first two mid 
+'61 for tho second 

Betwi^n the uilnimnni frontal dbimetei and cranial length the correlaiien 
is slighter, tlie average corLektion coefHcicnt Mug + -4+ While lneitween cranial 
]ieight,afi expresised by the boai-brcgiuatio hciglit measiinemimt^ 4md cnmuij bxcadtli 
tbe correlatiou k quite small i + 39 being tho average correlation coeSicient 
obtained 

Turning to tlie ixirrelation between the hronto-intcrorUlal wirlth and the 
cmiiiikl lueasHrements, tiie strongest avemge tl^ree of cofrelation found is that 
between the fronto-interorbilnl width and the mininiuiu frontal tlkmetork an 
average comktion coeffieieut of + dl being ol^tuiiied 

The next in value is its ^rrektioji with tlic cranMl lireodtli^ +'4 l^eiug iJie 
average correktiorj cociBcicnt, but here there ia n diflet^nce exhibited l^etwoen the 
three series, for in tlui West AMciLn the oorroktion between frouto-iutcrorbital 
width and cranial length is Jilghar tlian that between fmuto-interorbitii] widtfi 
nnti cranial breadth; this, however, will be dealt with later. 

Between the fronto-inteforbital width and glaliello-occjplta] length an avemge 
cotrektici] cociHcieut of +*39 is founds the cocfbcletit derived frojii its correlattun 
with the uoso-oeclpitnl length being very slightly lower, the average correbtion 
eoefEclent bemg + -33^ Tlio loweat average degree of coitektion dbplnyeil is that 
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Ijolweea ih^ frnntc^mtPTtiFbh^aii widtii and the liasI-lireyiiintiG height, thtv avomgo 
coneliitiDu cocBicieJit being only + '27, 

O^fltlMtAn0>’^ BEirEEN biTEBOEBITiL WIDTH AJfD THE CkAXIAL 

Asn I^■m^7E2?P 

Fjoth the ri>regoiiig Oorrelation Tiihle# it would iippe4ir tlmt of tlie faiir 
•cmniul inea^ui'emgnts tlint of frontal diameter lioa the D:ioat infliiciico or 

tIiL> width bfltweoR tlio orbitit This iiidueiioe lec/nnes very appamnt on an 
'OxaTRinatioti uf imy eerier of crituiu that lioloiig to mm t)Tx% Imge frontal diaineler 
bcittg almost inmiably oocoriipaxtiod by birge interorbiuil wiiltb. Now iHcreaiue ia 
froaixil wiiitht in thu raeo at any mto, would pwohi be priiiiaiilT due to iiicroitse 
in frontal developmcRt, so thnt this lieiug Jhe case, we ahouid rather to find 

^iiie evideuce of ji eomUtion IteUveen intcrorbiUi! width and frontal dcrelop^ 
tneritp fititital dcvdopmctit lieitig the primary" mu&e for the correbuon IjetwecJi 
mterorbimi uidth and fronted breadth, Tlmt tliia hohla good in the race 03 n whole 
s^enxB to be eviilont from an exatuinatimi of eratiia belonging to various tj pe^; it 
tiiay lie notited, in the case uf the Auatralijiu rai^, tlmt allliougli tlmt race 
pos&ezsaes a very large average nasal capacity (the infiuoneo of whioh tm will be 
wen later is of prinuuy iqtjjortance in detorjuiiiing the gencitil racial extent of tJie 
mtcftorbital width), their avemge interorbital width is on the whole ratlier 
narrow* especially when cdnifjare^I witli the snino meftsiircment in the West 
Africai^ aeries, considering tlmt both rocca iJOSJ3t'5s very dtuilar valaei^ for ihciT 
nasal measurements ^Mum. howeTcr. tho respective frontal devBlopinent of theae 
two races ore ibonipatied, it is at once evident tlint tho ARSiralian is much inferior 
Lo the negm in tlib rn^pect, tlie furmer disijlaying a low* retreating* and jKiorly 
developed forehead, the latter a higher and more prouiineni one. This inferiority 
on Lhe part of the Anstmlinn would therefore provide a gotid exphmatioii for the 
lesser extent of their interotbituil width. When, however* an attempt is miide to 
detoTRiiiio the correlation between interorbital wiiitli and frontal development 
in the individual tJiere ewma to he other factom which tend to inodJiy or oli^u^uro 
it aud to render it on tho whole not so veij evident. Of these the inlluencif of 
frontal breadth is the most imjKirtant, for it is often the uone tliat an indjvhlmd may 
ywMstfsa a brocid yntjt low anil retreating foreliead, while a second individual belotiging 
to tho same race may a narrower y^t Idgher and much lietter developed 

fordi^th l^or all that, the iutcrorbital width of the former^ owing to tho iiiUuenre^ 
of froxiul hreadtli^ will in tnml ca3oa be greater than that of the latter. Still if it 
were ix^Bsible to compare a nuniber ol crania belouging to one type all uf them 
abouii the same guneml rizo and having ooireaponding frontal brcaJlhe, I think it 
would be probably found to be the case that thnae 'which posi^Bi^d the higher 
degree of frontal development would posoesa also a higher average intererbital widtli. 
Taking the average of the three groups, breadtii of head cornea nest in value 
of correlation, the cotreUtioti Ipetwccn head length and lutererbitol width luring 
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slightly lower. It would certamly Mire been cxptsefco<l that the correlation between 
the two breadLh lueadureioeuts, iwterorbital width imd cranial breadth^ woidd in alt 
cases have been thegieater; but when tho Tories is examined the Afriei^n group are 
Hcen uj fortn a a exception to this which one wouhl have expectei! to Btid a general 
rule. In that group the correJation Mtween head lenj^^h and Eiiterorbital width 
is of higher vnlue than that between head hreiitlth und iatcrorhital width ■ a 
poHaiblc exphuint.icii of thia lUffereuee might perMifS be al!bih[led hj the strong 
correlation shown in that eeriea between fronial diiinicter and cranial length, and 
iKitween nasal height and emuia] lengthy for both frontal diameter and nasal height 
are idao corridated with intoTorbital widtL Since, however, two nut of the threu 
gTonpB show a greater correlation hetiveen Iiead breadth and intcmrbital widih than 
Ijc tween head length and interorbital width, and cinoe it also seems more probable 
that the breadtli measurement should tend to exhibit a higher degree of correlation 
tliaii the length mcfiaiireiaentr it would scciu likely that thia would he found to be 
the geneml rule, and that tlie African group cxAiiiin(>d form tm exception owing 
U> the exccptioiml inBucuoes notcil abova The final cranial measurement w^hose 
eorreladuzi witli tlie inu-mrhital wIdiJi hoa been examined tliat of the l^i- 
bregmatic height* At tlie outcet it did not seem likely that any strong degree of 
correlation wotild bo found botwceii ibf?4io two measurements, and tbis conolufiiuu 
was home oiii. by the low value for the resulting coefficient of tljc comehition ; it 
would therefore aecm m thougli any combition between ihaso two trieaaurenienta 
should 1»e considered rullier as propottionnte than absolute, and pL^saiblydue in pjirt- 
to tlie iiiduencc of cranial length, for oitniial lengtb display's a eertaizi amount 
of correlation both with cranial height and with interorbifal width. The Eskimo 
group afford some support to this latter viefor in that aeries the highe^it value 
of correlation bo tween ci'aiiial length and cranial height is also associated witli the 
highest value or correkition lietWf?en iiitcrorbiul width and cranial heights When 
the varioua degrees of correlation between intcrorbiml wddth and head length, 
breadth, and lioight are taken into considerstion, there would appear to Im a strong 
presumption in favour of finding a high degrc?e of correlation between interorbital 
wiihh and cranial capacity, that Ls to that an iixcrease in cianial cajiocity should 
be nceoia]Hinied by au nli^lute {nctea^ in the width between the orbits, ^Vlien, 
however, the ^ries was examined,althiuigli indecil a positive certeljition was found 
Mtweeu these two measurcmeiits—eorrehitlon eoDfiicieiit +*2454 in tlie African 
and +4892 in the British—yet the value of these coefficients was not high enuagh 
to be of much iiQjm'tance. A higher tlegrco of i>«relaLiGn should have lieen found 
in order to injike finite certain that this Ca:3iTClatIon was not rather duo to the- 
natural proportionAte relation betw^eo the measureuj out of erauial capacity and 
that of intererbitol widtlt On the whole it seems probable that frontal breaikb 
and frontal capacity are of such primary importance in their influence on the 
interorbital width that they would tend to modify and obscure any relation 
between interorbita! width and the ctnuial capacity as a whole. On a carefitl 
examijiatton of any series of crania it may often be found that one ekull will 
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n II arrow reatriotcil fonehenil^ wLilo pofiteriorlj the eraniiim tniiy fXpaiiJ 
very oanaiderflblyjgiviugii high vdlne to the ciuuuil capacity; a aecoitd^on the other 
hand, will displiiy a brood fotebejid whdo pagteriorlv the emuiiini may be restricted 
and of much Hnmller cnpaelty tbiiu the owing Jiow ever, to thb breadth of 

{ptehead in the bitter the meaauieiqeEit uf Its inierorbital width will probably 
be mtlicr larger timn die eame measurement in the fonnoT. When this principle, 
tl]crefor6p Uapplied too largo mrie^ of ermiia it ia at once apjiarcnt tliat any 
corielation betw^eeu intcrorbital width and cranial capacity will tend on tbo whale 
to bo mtlier a proportioualie one than oLlierwtse, (It must, however, be ul way a 
renicmbcred tlmt in making tliose cfjmpiiri&oua it ie neca^ry to select akulla 
IdOTigiiig to the simiG raoCp owing, as will later be pointed ont, to the influence 
of nasal capacity un ihe width between die orbits.) 

Before the coriebtioii lielweeii the inlerorbital width and the oraninl iadtecs, 
cephalic and vertical, is examined, it is Jiecc3a4iry to roruork that such a comparison 
is of necessity Uniited by tlm tUSeri:;iic 0 s between an almoUitc meiiaurciiicnt, fluch 
as i$ iho jneaauro of the interorbital width, and the merely relative or proportionate 
tignre of an index; since an iiulex is a metliod for convenientty expressing the 
relative proportiorii between two nuiasurtaiieiils, and docs not. take into aoconnt 
the actual ske of the measnremente thoni&elves. Bearing thi^ in iiiiad tvo should 
expect to find, in vrotking out ilie correlation between the inlerorbital width and 
any index baae^l «u the relative ]]reportionfi of two other ineoaureraontfl, that tJiat 
tiieasurenicnt of those two which poaseasad the strouger influenco on the inter- 
orbital w^idtb meaenrcnient wpudd iiiHucnee in its direction any correlation bet ween 
the inde.x and the iiiterorhitftl widtln To give an example which will perhaps 
make it clearer: If we are taking the correlation iietween interorhital width and 
that coplulie index in any seriea of cwinifi wberem tlio luiluence of head brentUh 
\n greater than that of head kiigUi on iuterorbital widths wa should expect to 
hiidapOBitive correhilioii cxtiibitioi between mterorbinil w'idtli andcepbulic index- 
in other words, that the niore brachyccplielio the skull of that series the greater the 
widlli between the orbits ; and should the influences of head length 

lie the greater that a negative oorrelation would bu found, and tbut in that cose the 
mure doliehocephalic the skull the greater the intererbital width. Added to tbiSi 
we could never, I ihiiik, expect to flinl any very high degree of correlation of 
either kiiid owing to the fact loentioncd before, that we are in thesis ixiaes oomi^ng 
a relolive figure with an absolute measurement, but that It will merelj serve 
to point out the direction indicated already by the relative degrees of corrclutlon 
flhown bo tween the two nieoi^arements forming the index nnd the interorbical 
widtlu These conclusions eem to be bomo nut by the resnlte of an exaiuination 
into the comelatiDn l^ctween interorbital width and the cranial indices in these 
three scries of cranio. 

Taking flrut tJio correlation lietwcen the interorbital widlli and tlio cephalic 
tndex> w^e find that in the West African series, w here, as we tiave already seen^ 
head length possessed a higher degree of influence than head breadth on inter- 
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orbitBl wj<Itb, a slight flegree of nogative curre^Lition iu displayed botweoo iu tor- 
orbital Width and oeplialic index, tJuit is to any, iu that seriea die in ore daUcho- 
f^phabo skull tends to be osseclated with a Blightly greater intoxorbltal width. Jn 
tlio British anti Eakinio aariea on the contraiy, where the iriilncnue of head hioadth 
is the greateFi thete U a tendeuey bo a eliglu; degree of positive corretatiou 
indicating that in those two series the more brachyoepbalio skull tonJs to La 
associated with the greater degree of iuterorbital widbli. Again in the West 
African scries, where lieod length possessed a higher degroa of inlluence tlian liead 
height on iuLororbiUil \riddi, a. slight degree of negative oorrelation is diapbyed 
betivceu interorbital iridth and the vertical index, that ia to say, that in the West 
Afncaii series the aligbliy longer the sknll in proportion to its height the greater 
is its tendency to be associated with an increase in intororbilHl width. 


Conn ELATION RETWEEX TiTB FBONTO-DfTEROIlBlTAL ’tViPTIf AXD TJJE 
Facial MnASUUSAiES-rsi AND Ikdices. 



J 

Corf. Coef^. 

P^b. Erwf. 

OomiUtiod iKtwitcti f 

orMtal width wsd mm\ width. ] 

West 

70 Britijib 

I Eakimo 

+ M6CI 

-h 

t '345 

± '07 
± 073 

ComUtJpJi betw^u FmjitiMnUjr-r 

oi'bitai width ftcid 1 

&5 Woit A/rIcaiim 
BrUiislh 

06 EtfkiDiD 

+ ’IGQ 
+ *4474 

± ’O.lOH 
± ilioS 
± 'OOCt 

urbjttil uridth Jtlid indices^ | 

1 West Africojii 

T6 British 

1 bS KsIcLmo 

+ -im 
+ -urn 
- -106 

1 ± -(Ntro 

± i>Ta 
:£ losoo 

CorTvlj(ti<>ti htEwtfn fftnut^s+LDtuf^J 
orbital widEb nud urbitAJ width. 1 

VVe^t Afriwu 
76 Bridnb 

68 

^ ’3240 

^ M 5Ba 

± ■OffliJJ 
± -OTW 
± -0040 

Cotindjitlcit^ l>eiT!r&en fmnto-inters J 
tirbEtai width tLud crUJtAl hiiight^ 1 

Wml Afriemcj 
fO ErhiiiL 

6fi Ka|tmu> ... 

- 

+ -ui^ 

+ -0703 
± ijTar 
' ± 'OI&O 

Correlation U!'tW4«frii fnMito-inl'fir-j 
orbital wiUlb and urhllAJ bidiBOf. 1 

We^it Afriomeu 
76 BiiiiaJi 
yd Edkimo 

- *S4SG 
+ *0037 
i~ -*508 

± '000 
± '077‘1 
± ■0764 

CorntlAtioti betu’mi froiito-intM- f 
c^rhibU WMJth mod intenfroiitiv^iiLtiiiijr J 
widtin L: 

AfnqiuiJi 
76 Biitbh 
or EiLiii!ip 

+ -77d7 
+ 

-h ^7412 

± -0271 

+ -wu 

± -OSTl 

CorrtilatJoii l^etvoati fi:outa-lnti;t-i': 
orbital width and tnt^wcosnatic J 

brtrftdlb- 1 

We«t Africans 
7ff British 

B6 Esidiuo 

+ 11074 

H- '43)] 

± 0413 

± ova 

± OSS 

Corrtiiatiem hatw«eii fronto-intor- f 
yrhital wii;tth and Intenualar width. 1 

West Afrleoni 
76 Eritish 
il16 Eskimo 

+ *0966 1 

+ *4996 
+ *6902 

± ■0370 

± oaas 

± 0484 

Correlaiion Uetwwu f rcmlo-inUit- i 
orhilal width and nu^-aireolar i 
loJIgLll. [ 

0^ West AfriouiB 
76 Britiab 

67 Eskimii ..J 

4- -3399 
+ '1474 
-h -3142 

± '0G^3 
± 10737 
± -0743 














Width and the Wkt aiui ladic^A 0/ th^ Ilttwiati Skull. 




CoTTBEaUcia frcmto-irLter- 

orLital viilth nnd fiiciJtl 


■} 


Correlation bolweon fmino-intcr-J 

orbitoi Width and bwii'nAB»l lengths 1 

Comlatiou bt^lw^n fronto-intor- T 

orbital width nod laal-alvoolar^ 
It'Ojftll. I 

Coi’TiflatSoSj butwet-n fmntt>*-inlOT^1 

firhiul width and gnathic or alv^eolnr L 

iiiciiciefl- J 

Corr^hitiaii bc^Lwe?Ji frotito-itvlfir- f 

orbitAl width and imlato-maijjUry 4 

hi^Adtli. [ 

twtwc^'n neuoi widths nml J 

liaJAU^maxilliury bnoiltiu 1 

CofndaLiou bfltw#t^n frohio-thL^ir- f 
orbital width and |uiiaijD-miixUlarj'4 
length. L 

CcrrelatiDii betin^D dakiI heighc and 
(jnUio-iDAxillary Inn^thp 


1 Orr. t.'fietf'. 

1 

Pmb* EiTi^r, 

^ Wfciit Aftimiu 

- '2307 

± flTCM} 

02 Woflt AfnVjinn 

+ '40B0 

± DMfi 

74 Biritbh 

+ '-MBS 

± 1Wfi7 

06 EHkiniU 

+ '929& 

± -w 

&2 Wftit 

+ '^0 

± 0046 

74 Bridiili 

i + -324 

± 0701 

66 Eatsimo 

-f '3343 , 

± *0703 

9t We*C Afrimua 

- ‘1402 

± -0690 

01 VV^st AfrioLUH 

+ '5S«4 

± *0904 

74 Thiti4b..p 

4- 1201 

± -fi773 

00 Eftkima 

+ •SOOdl 

± *0633 

Ot Weat African ■ 

+ '50S1 

± *0525 

i4 Briti&h..p 

+ ‘18I*2 

± -OTBO 

60 Eskimo 

+ ■&£« 

± -tiOJ 

01 Wiiflt Africauui 

4- ^71C 

± *0055 

?4 Biititfili... 

+ •2329 1 

± 073 

00 Kakiiuo 

+ 3310 

± *0770 

01 Afriaina 

+ 43C6 

± -054 

74 British.. 

4- mi 

± *0754 

00 Eaksnio 

+ SOOl 

± *0733 


OOBHELATlOy BKTWKKbf THE FfiONTQ-ISTESOHBrrAIp WlDTII AXD THE Xa^AL 
MEASintEMKxta ASH Isnnx. 

Tho fronto-mtt^rorbitttl width dwplnya a certain amotinL- of oorrelnlion with 
Uic nasal mclth, the average eomUtion coeflicieiit obuiineil from the West African, 
British, and Eskimo aeries being +*38, Of ilie three the higliest value for this 
correlation was that found m the West African scries, the eonelatiiiEi coefBcient 
being +-4861. Tlw nvcragfl oorrelatiou coefficient obtained finm the correktion 
between franto-interorbital width and naml height was very slightly lees; itiiJecd, 
in the Eskimo series the correlation between fronto-iiitororbital width and lun^n) 
height wm higher than that between froiito-intcroThital width and niLSdl widths 
the corrolatioD coefficient for the former being +*4474 ob comparenl with tte 
correlation coefficient for tlie latter of +'345. If then wo take mto consideration 
the com hilled intl iiGncefl of these i vro measurcmcDts, nasal width and niiaal heigh 
on mterorhital widOi, wo would seem to be led to the eonclurion that ilmtt niiifit 
be soiue degree of correlation botween interorbital width and the nasal capacity^ 
and tliat the larger and more eapacioua the nose tJie greater Llie width Ijetween the 
erbiia, and this^ tcgariUess of the queariim as to whkh of the two measuremeatSp nasal 
width or nasal height, possessea the most mfliiCDCc on the interorbital width. In 
order, therefore, to deterimne tlie value of this mflnence of miml capacity in ita 
relation to mterorbital width, it will now be necessary to examine the respeotive 
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lueaBiineineEtt^ of njv=5al width find tiawil fioighi, and to endfiavoiir to doLeriniwo 
which of thii two would eecm to liav'o tho greater infliieDCc on aaral capacity, bo 
that by bo doing we may ho|je to arrive at aomo coneluaJon as to the reitpectivo 
value nf their iaBucncea zn tlieir relatLon to the wddth Iietweeia the orbit?* Kow 
the oufial width measuremenL h the meaeuFe of the maximuiu w id ill of the nasal 
ai^ertnre, <uid od esiimiiiatiuri thia will W foini<I to comeide with the tneaaute of 
the maximniii width of the anterior opening of the iofarioi- tiaswl meatus, 
that b?, the width ^tom the unsal respiratory chaimeli^ as luaunded abovv 
hy the itiferior lurbirmttHl bone^ and below by the nasal floor; but whilo 
in the individual^ great variations in the extent of thiB width alone would not 
seeiu to of very marked or frerjneiit occurrence, that ia to that increase 
in this width would tend in gnocrol to associated alao with a propf>rtionate 
iocrevae in the extent of the other zneati and the uiLsal height itself ; when, on the 
Ollier hand, we ex^nlne the cranium of an individual lieloiiging to a lopt-orrhine 
race, and eoinjiaro it with the eradium of a platyrrhinc type, we are at otice struck 
by the fact ilna it ia just tlie greater extent of the measurement a^xm the nasal 
respimtoTj^ chaiinele in the platjrrhine akitU that gives the ap}>eaTatice of large 
nema] capacity to that type, the extent of the tniddle and superior zucati and the 
nasal height being of little or no value iu this resspect. it is now, too, that another 
very important feet becjomes evident, for it w juat tliis increase in the mee of the 
extent of the inferior meatiie, causing ag it doea an merease in nasal caipacity* that 
seems to bo aceompanied by a corrcsjionding inercaj^o in the average exu^nt of 
the width iNjtwcen the urlnts. We iiow^ have tiie Eskimo skull witli a vety 
contracted and siitall Him! inferior meatu& asaoekted with a very ainall juterorbital 
wiiith couiTusted with the West Afriean negro displaying a wide free and d]>ezi 
mferior meatiia aasodated with n veiy krge intetorhital width : it k then, also, that 
wie can see the small importance in the race of nasal height m negtirds its mlluenuLV 
on the nasal capacity, for froni an oxami nation of the respective sizefi of tlie inferior 
meaii of thu Eskimo and African, it ia at once evident that the nasal capacity of 
the negro ifl in pm|Hntion U\r greater tlmti that of the Eakimo ; if, on the ulhcr 
hauil, we compare their na^^ heigJits, that of the Eskimo k in proporiion far 
greater tl*au that of the negro; m tliat if w'e were to take into eonsideratlou their 
height OB well aa their widlh, and attaoli an much vahio to the one aa to the otlicr 
in oiideavouiijig to vatimate their Feapectivo naaid capacities, m ao far at any rate 
05 the latter mtlucuees the interorbital width, we should be very prokthly loil intc* 
inforrliLg that the im^l capucliic^ of the two were 4jf verj' nearly equal valuer 
Again, jiitlging from cranial factoiis alone^ we should have expecteii tlmt the Eskimo 
would have dktpkyed a much greater average iuterurbital width than that uf the 
negro, fur the Kskimu possem a slightly bimder forehead and far mote capacious 
ct^inkj but these conaidoratlon^ seem, for all tlmt, to l»e quite outweighed hy tint? 
inHiieziea of tlie nasal capacity. j\Jl tlicse foots thru will serve to illustrate ihe 
primary importouce in the moe of the extent of tlie inferior umaI meat us in ihe 
^lotejinination of the extent uf the width Ijotw^ecn the or bits, and although in 
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instances it eet^nis probable that this facial lELflui^nce may possibly tend 
to lie modified by the counter infiueQaes of cranial factors, yet on the whole we 
Ei^m to find itp tbroughcut a kr^ ^ries of vnrtoini raced, to lie of very consktent 
value. When we return to our examination of the individtiab I tliink it will tie 
evident, that although the iufliience of the extent o! tiie mfetiar ntiaal meatus 
will len d in j:^neml to jio^iiseBS the in on* impctrtant infliience on ihe inten^rhitnl 
widtiip yet for lenaona of pnipoJrtion alone, the extent of the mitldle and superior 
meat! and iiaivit height it^lf would also lu^ve to tm taken into consideration, 
so that in this ease, a™ nod capacity of the noae aa a w]iole, and not the extent 
of the inferior meatus alone, would snfluenoe the interorbital width, albeit in ibe 
race il is just that extent of the iufcmr mes-tua tkit snoms to im of prim ary, if 
not of solci im|}oriniiee in this tesjiectj furthermore, tliat since the general 
average rat^ial extent of I ho nasal rcepiratoiy' cIiodeicIs sceni±i to Ijo due, uii the 
whoK to the influence of pbyaioal onvinmnjotit, wo Hhunltl, 1 think, expeet [o finil 
that its gjeneral average would hi the individual l>u rather detunniueil hj tho 
gener^ average ake as jEfisaessod hy the race to which tliat iiitlividiml luikmgeil. 
I have therefore come to the conclusion^ tlmt in the individual, the general extent 
of the inierorbital w'Idth wouhb hi proportion to the of the skullp lie governed 
by Urn gonemt average extent of tliat tiieaaurement as detemuned In tJui meu 
a whole by tite Intluence of nasal capacity, wtdlc varjutions in the extent of the 
interorbital vviJtJi ivould lie due more largely to VftriaLions in Ciunlal factors, uf 
wlticli that of fronuil bnwlth seems to Im of most impurtunee ; on the other hiiud, 
that the eoirclation betw'een nasal capacity aa a whole and interorbital vntlth 
would always tend in the individual to l>e rather a pro|]ortiunato ouc^ although, 
bearing in mind ahvays the primary iiupi^frtanco of tJie extent of the inferior 
meatus, we should expect that any individual variatiotis in Uii» respect woTild 
always possess a strung influence on the interorbital widtJj, mi Lliat we i^liould in 
all probabjlitj find it the general rule that the degree of correlation lictwueii 
interorbital width and nasal width would ho of greater \-alue than tlmt hctw'uen 
the inteiorbiiJil widlh and any otlier nasal metouirement. l^ow, as 1 have 

already pointed out, the measureluent of the nasal width eorrespemda vciycloseiy 
to the maximum width ncross the mforiur meatus ; hut (>Dm]>aritig thiu^e races that 
display largo and capacious mierkr nieati with otlierti that possess those of 

eniall ake, it will I® noticed that Lliere is a difierence in the form of nasiil 

^perniig associated abo with a diiferctice in the levebi at whhh the nasal wiilth 

k usually found; for aniougst the platyrrhino mce&, that is to say, those races 

wldeh display large nasal capaetties, the iK>uiirion sliape of tlte lUL^al apertnre 
is Inclined to pj-riform, the lower Iwnier of the nasal opening and the 
anterior nasal spine ate not so marked, while the anterior mysal wulb seem 
to deflccmb as It were, to a lower level ort the alveolar Ixjnlet of the superior 

maxlllarj" boncs^ associated, as rrofcijftor Macaiister hits pointed out^ witJi the 

I>rogfuithic and macrodont contltfcbu of the jawi (Jmrn. AmL and Phy., 

voL 32, p, 223.) Thk oeeiiis to nUovy of a greater ex|Katii^ion for the uutcrior 
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opening of the inferior nasal meattui; at the same time, for lliis rt*a$d&, tl«r level of 
the iim^imqni nasal width tends to fall and to ho found close down l«tween Umj 
inlcrjor njifflea of the nasal oiiening, corresponding rather to the meiwure across 
the middio or lower half of the inferior nasul meatmt^ In the leptorrliine races, 
on the other hand, wluch possess more restricted nasal capacities, tho form of nasal 
apertuTii! is much more olongatiid and ovojd.aud the nasal spine leads to become mofc 
marketl ami. with the better marked borders of the nasal aperture, close in. as it 
were, the lower portion of the aa®il opeuing, in this way seeming to rcBtiict the 
anterior opening of the inferior nasal tneattis; at the same time, the levei of the 
m axim urn nasal width tends to rise a little and to ho r other clDsoly approximated 
to the width of the inferior nasal tneatus at, or not veiy far below, tho level of the 
inferior tiirbinat&i hoiies. It is therefore possible that these diflferences may 
be due to the eliglitly higher degree of corKslation between nasal widtJt mid 
interorbital width that sooms on the whole to be found in those races tending eo 
greater nasal caiiadtica and more pjTifona nasal apertures, as comparmi witli iliose 
races displaying a mote reatriotod mmaJ capacity and a more elongated nasal form. 
This difTcrence in the values of tlieir Tespective correlation coeOicieDta may he 013011 
on an oxamuiation of the tahlc of correlation eoefflcienia that I have drawn np 
earlier in tbia paper, when comparing the oorrelntion between fronto-orbitnl 
width and nnflal width and that between intordaccyonic width and nasal widtli. 
With regard now to the influenoo of tho mmal height measurwntfat on tJie 
interorlutol w'idth: in the individual, although for reasons of proportion it woidd 
have to be taken into account in estimating the correintiou between the uaial 
capacity and tho interorbital width, still I tliink, fer the reasons I have given 
above, that it w'ould very seldom show bo liigh a degree of coiTeiaLion as would the 
nasal width witli tho intcrcrbiul widtli; apart even from the importance of the 
width of tho inferior meatus, the nasal height would seem to be limited in its valuo 
os a guide to nasal capacity owing to variatious in the level at which the nasal 
bones articulate with frontal bone, fur these variations may eitlwr Hmit or cause 
an excess in the nasal height without affecting the general mum l capacity. 

I uler-racLally, too, tho nasal bones seem to articulate at a Jiigher level in tlie 
leptnrrbiuc tium in the plutyTrUine races, for in the latter they seem in general 
to articulate at u level that Is railicr more in a line wiilt the upper level of tho 
fronlo-iuaxilkry autitres, while in the former tliev artioulale well above those 
sutures; tills difTcrence in the levels would Lend to cause a limitation to the nrisal 
heigliL of the plaLyrrlitiic races witliunt Icsseamg in any way their nasal capacities. 
To sum up then. In the indiridual the nasal eapaoity os a wholu seoina to be 
corrcLutod to a oerlain extent with tho interorbital width, altliough as a geuoial 
rule tho nasal width would tend to show a higher degree of correlation with the 
intcrorbilal width than would any of the ether nosal measurements; at the same 
time, the inhuenoe of thia facial factor of nasal capacity seems <|uito subservient 
to tho intiuences of cranial factor^. In the race, on tlie other liand, tho reverse 
i^ms to be tlic ci^se, atid we now hod os a gencrui rule that those races possessing 
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ki^*r &Dd wiiltr nasal Tespinvtoiy chinntls poseess also a gxeabOT mterorbitjsl width, 
and although of eoutse, if a close ejcatolnation be made of a large aerie# of raeo^ it 
will be found that cranial iiifluencea may indeed tend to modify in certain tnstanoea 
tlie iaduenocs of imaai capacity, yet as a general rule this iufluenoe of nasal capacity 
on the interorbital width will be flcen to posseatj a very conBtant value. 

As regards the correlation between the interorbital width and the nasal indoi, 
seeing that this index is based on the proportion of the width of the nose to its 
height, that ia to say, tlie broader the nose in proportion to its height the greater 
the index, while the narrower the noee in proportion to its height the smaller the 
index, and bearing in mind also that it would seem likely to be generally the case 
that the value of the degree of correlation (between nasal width and interorbital 
width is greater than that between nasal height and interorbital wtdtli, wo should 
oxpset to hnil a positive degree of correlation displayed between the interorbital 
width nml the nasal index; in other words, lliat the more platyrrhine nasal form 
would tend in general to bo associated with a greater degree of interorbital width, 
subject to the exception that in any series wherom Clio indueace of nasal height 
woe greater than that of nasal width, the reverse would take place and the correla¬ 
tion between nasal index and interorbital widtli be of negative lalue. Those con¬ 
clusions are borne out by the three series of crania under examination. Tlie 
African and British, in which the indnence of nasal width was the greater, display 
a slight degree of positive eomlation between interorbitsl width and nasal index. 
The Elskimo series, in which tlie intlueace of nasal height was superior to that of 
uflsal widtii, exhibit negative cottelstian between mierorbita] widtli and nasal index. 
NW in the case of a com^unison 1 j« tween individuals belonging to the same race, 1 
do not consider the uosal index as of much value as a giuido to their respective 
nasal capacities, owing to the limitationa w'hich must be evident in any comparison 
Iwtwocn an absolute measurement and a relative value; but when this index U 
applietl intcr-raci&lly, we might then adioiL a certain value to it for our present 
purpose, for wo then find tluit in general those races winch possess the higher 
values for their average nasal index possess also the brger nasal capocitiea, while 
races possessing lower average nasal indices pcjosess also amaller average nasal 
capiicities. S3 till when institutitig ujiy in ter-racial comparison bet ween the aveiago 
nasal indices and average interorbital widtlia, any eorrektion Ijetweon the two can 
only be considered as expreaaing the general trend and must not be taken at all too 
literally on nocount of the reasons given above. 

COllUBLATIOS BETW'Xes THE FEONTO-INTEROMn At. WlOTH A.'tO THE ORBITEL 

ilEASUilEliEN-TO AKD IKDE.T. 

Between tlio fronto-interorbilal width and the orbital width there is an 
overage corrolatiou coefficient in the three series of crania of -1--32, wliile between 
the frouto-interorbital width and orbitid height there is little or no correlation 
shown at all: in the African the correlation coefficient being —*0295 +0703, in 
the British and Eskimo + 1489 +'0757 and +’1969+ '0788 respectively. From 

TOL XLT. * a 
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tliifl il would appear tlmt whLIo tbe widtii between the orbita has aliglib 

itifluetice on tbe widldi of the ctrbile tbctiiselveSj cai tiie height of tbo orbits it hm 
no elFeot whatever, any Gorralation fouml lie twee n tlio^ tw o measurerufiiits bein^ 
only |in>portionfttep How the orbital indax Ik bu^l on the proportion of tlio 
orbiUil height to the otbiUl widths m that the lu|;her the value of the in del the more 
nearly c<)ual the«e two measureinenta and the more megoscme the orbital form, 
while on die other hand the greater tJ^e orbital wjdib in proportion to the height 
(or looking at it from the other |K>mt of view^ the lower the height in proportbn to 
tbo w^idtli), iho lower the value of the index and tlio eorre^poEdingly more micro- 
seme tlie orbital forniH Since, ituerefore, int^rorbital width appears to liave nuoro 
inBuence on orbital width tlmn on orbital height^ wo should expect to hnd a nega^- 
tive correlation between intcrorbital width and the orbital indeXj and that in 
gonorab moreaBe in intororbital width would tend to be associated with a more 
tiucTo^me form of orbit; turning to the three series of crania we htid lliat, in tho 
niiim, tlus m tlie case; tiie African and Eskimo series diaplajing a negative aorrcLa- 
lion Ijetwcen froato-orbital wddth and ll:te orbitiil index ^^:?48d±'‘O60 fur the first 
and — ^2o6S +*0764 for the ecoond. In the Britialj group the coneliition, though 
jKisitivc, is too slight to he of any value, wliilaj ou lute liecn seen from the correla'^ 
lion tahicft, in that series the correlation between fronto-orbitol width and orbital 
vridth ia very small, lieing very little higliei in value indeed than the oorrelation 
in the aarne group between fronio^orbitat width and orbital height ■ it ia possible 
that this diflereuoo in tlw British group may bo clue to the railicr mixed tyjioa 
which form tliat series. On the whole it sooma probable Uiat in any series of 
crania of one tyiie, inrirease in in ter orbital widtli would tend t4> be nssouiamd with 
a slight inerca^ in the orbital widlh* but without n eorresponding increase in tlic 
orbital height, so that, in general, the greater the interorbitBLl widths the more 
microseine the orbital foroL I do net think that this intiujODce of interorbital 
width on the orbital form would lie very appateut when applied mler-raeklly r there 
are too many other factors at work also; atili I havo taken tlie averages for liie 
intcTorbitol width and the orbital index through these three scries of crania under 
examination, and it is true that the Eskinio series with the lowest average inter¬ 
orbital width is associated also vrith the moat megaaeme orbital form, while the 
West Alricans with the highest avemge interorbital witUh possess also the most 
microseme Iona of orbital the Brilisl) serice being intermediate in both 
reapc^cts. 



Avenij^ frontcHtnter' 
orbital widtlj. 

Average orbital 
imlex. 

02 West Africcuifl .. 

1 27"o mm. 


T6 British ... 

26^5 miu^ 

87-79 

Eekimo* 

22^*i mm. 

8925 
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J sIiudK! be iDcliued to Iieaitato, for all tliat, before acceptin'^ this difTotenou 
as of verj' much value, as tJje difference between the average for tJie orbital index 
of the West African anil Eakituo series does not appear to bo so large as might 
have been expected oonsidering tlio dilTcrence Iwtwcen their respective average 
iuterurbital widths. 

A prolvible explanation of this correlation Iwtweeti tntcrorbital width and 
orhital width might jiefliapa be aifunlcd by a tefcrerice to the cortelation l^tween 
the wiiUh of the orbits and tlie width of the whole facial skeleton. Wheie we have 
a cmnial tjpe displaying a broatl nasal aperture, great foeial hrcmUli and great 
development of the upper and lower Jaws with the associated forward thrust of the 
face, wo iinitally fitnl also a tnicrosemo orbitjil fonn. tbo width of the orbits Ijavtng 
iKicu increased with often an apparent decrease in tlieir height. In this type llie 
broatl 111*90 would tend tu be asHociaUal alwi with an increase in the interorbital 
width, eo that we should thus tend to liiid the broad mterorbital width associated 
also with the microsetne form of orbits. The antitheab] of tliia bnwd-facwl type 
would be the pronouncaltj leptorrhinc facial form with the small jaws, narrow nose 
and long face: here the narrowing of the face would seem to reatHct as it were the 
orbital whltli while alee tending to give rise to on increase in the orbital hcighti, tbus 
iltsplaying tlie typical megaseujc orbital form, and here also, owing to the inlluence 
of thu narrow nasal aperture, would be found displayed a tnutowar intororbitat 
width. Owing, however, to the cmnial iuUnonce of frentol breadth and frontal 
capacity tending to mmiify tike influence of nasal caiiacily oji ititerofbitol width, 
we should exp^t to find variations that wguld render the foregoing associaiiODB not 
always very endent,thtis making it necessary to regard this ratlier os a genoralised 
than an absolute conclusion. Applying the some principle to tlie case of 
individual crania wo might then €xi>eet to find evidence that imlividual broadening 
of the fa^ associated with a bitiadening of the nasal aperture and corresponding 
increase in the iutororbital width would tend to ba ossuciated also with a more 
lutcroseiue orlnial fonn, so tlmt in a large series we would expect to find a certain 
degree of correlation between iutororbital width and the orbital width itself—without 
any correlation beyond what was proportionate between tlie intorotbital width and 
the orbital height. For tlieae reasons there would also appear a positive eoirelntioa 
iHJtweeu iutororbital width and the orbital index, the* more micioaeme orbital 
form tending to be associated with the greater interorbital width. 

CollhELATIO.S SKTW'EES FSOXTO^LSTeBOBBlTAt. WiDTH ASD iKtXE-FBOXTO- 

iiAi,aB Wiiirn. 

The correlation between the frouto-interorbital width and intor-fronto-nialar 
widtli is high, the average correlatiou coefficient l»iiig+ -73. This was to be expected, 
seeing that the frouto-interorbital width measuietneat forms a part, os it were, of 
the measurement between the frouto-malar suturesi lucreose in the width of the one 
would tliereforc be in geuerol aaaodated with iucreato in the width of the other. 
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Tbe Inter-ironto-maiar milth meafiiirenient la otie Uk^n between the froDto^ 
malar eutnrea situated oa dtlier aide of the upper tDergin of theeutar orbital wEilk. 
This measurement when compared mth that of the minimizin frontal dkiiieter is of 
ose as eipreflaing the greater or lesser orbito-facial development of a sktill as 
compared with ita froutal development. 

A great erceas of orhito-fadal an compared with frontal development can be 
very clearly seen in the sknlls of the anthropoid apea. 



Minimum Frontiil 
diameter. 

t D ter-f ron t t>‘inalar 
width. 

1 GoriUA(malb} 

75 

117 muL 

1 Omns-outiuig (lUiUe) 

6l;5 mm. 

02 mm. 

1 Oliimpaozee (m^e) 

67 mnip 

89 mm. 


In the adnlt hnman sktiU these two moBsurements much inoro nearly approxi- 
nmte. In the adult male the inter-fronto-niakr width measurement usually tends 
to exceed that of the mlnlinum frontal diameter* In the child^ where the frontal 
development greatly exceeds timt of the facial, the mter-froiito-mahu: width is less 
than that of the minimuin frontal dtameter. In the adult fomalep owing to the 
more rnfantile facial form, the Intcr^frouto-malai width measuraiiient tends to be 
more nearly approximated to, and indeed often miher less thati^ tliat of tlio mini- 
mimi frontal diameter^ Now, in the various cranial Bcriea from wliich I have 
obtained the aveiugos given below, with the exception of the British^ male nod female 
cnmia were included without distinctiou ; for this rcoflOn these avemges must be 
taken as merely expressing the conditions fonnd in the pn^nt series of cmiiis. In 
order to institute a really trustworthy comparison between'tlie iiiter-nicial averages 
obtained from these two measurements, distinction should be made between the 
sexes of the crania. So far at any rate as can be judged from the preaent series, tJm 
Atisiralian and Melanesian roc^ would appear to have on the averuge the greaicr 
exoeas of this measureiusnt os compared with that of the Jr riiiniinuni frontal 
diameter. 



Average Miniiiium 
FronUd diatneter. 

Aveiage fnter-frouto- 
mular width. 

197 Australiaua 

95*03 mm. 

99'77 mm* 

52 Kew- British ... 

93*37 mm. 

98*57 mm. 

21 New Caledoniaos 

92-76 mm. 

98H15 muL 
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In tlifl series of British crania these two measuroments am much more closely 
approximated^ 


76 British 

Average Minimum 
FronuU diameter. 

Averagelnter-ftnnto- 
molar widtii. 

98'36 mai. ^ 

98'&3 mm^ 

In tbe Eskimo the dilf^rcnca b gli^htly gre&ter faut quite soialL 

07 Eskimo. 

86 *01 mm. 

07*34 Turn. 

The CbiBese« Now Zeal&nders, Cliattiom [slimdorSp Tusmaiibn, Weet AfricAs^ 
atid Kafir races appear bo oeeapj an inbennediate poaitioD is this respect. 


Average Minimum 
Front^ diameter. 

Average lEter-froiitH> 
molar width. 

89 Clunesa ... 

83 New Zealandcra... 

64 Chatham lelandere 

37 Taamamons 

95 West Africans ... 

83 Kafirs 

9^*06 mm. 

94'96 tnm. 

94d)S mm, 

94'07 mni, 

95‘44 into. 

99'43 mnu 

95^15 Tum. 

97'32 mm* 

97'32 mm. 

fl7%32 mnu 

98 36 mm. 

101^68 mm. 

Asiong dwarf races it would seem probable that their orbito-fackl development 
la eseceaded by their froptal developTsestpUrid that in this respect theit crania would 
approximate rather to the rnfaiitile typo. 

37 Andainanese 

Average Minimum 
Frontal diameior. 

Average Inter-fronto- 
nialar width. 

01'77 imn* 

9108 mm^ 


COHKELATIOS IIETWEKN FBOSTO-DiTEBOKBITAL WlDTlt AilD TlfK FAaAL WlDTH 
AND LEKGXn MeASUBEUEKTS AST) FACIAL IXDEX, 

The correlation between the fronto-interorbital width and intenj/ijornatie 
tpuiih is fairly high^ the average correlation coaffioient from tlie three series heing 
-f •66, while the correlation between fronto-interorbitai width and iiti^uinfar rrttflA. 
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is liighcT still, llie averj!^ corrulation coefficient being + '62. That the degree of 
correlation between franto-interorbital width and interzygomatic width ia less Uiati 
tlial between rronto-iniarorbltal width and iutariiialar width, ia in all probability 
due to tbe fact that variations in the muscular power and dcvulopioeiit of the lower 
jaw tend to have a greater effect on the zygomatic arch than on the malar bones, 
increase in sisc ami power of the nmiidible associated with an increase in size and 
development of tire temporal moaok tending to cause a pronounced bowing outward 
of tire aygomatb arch with a eorreflpouding iuoreaao in the facial width. Apart 
fiem these factors it seems to be evident that increase in interorhital width would 
tend to be associated with an increase in facial breadth, whether that breadth be 
eatiinaied by the mcaanremant ot'ross the malar lioneB or between tlie zygomatic 
arches. That this correlation lietweim the two meaaiuenioiits. iaterorbitid width 
and breailth, caii only bu compared between unUriduals belonging to tbe same 
race is at once evident when a series of crania representing different races is 
examined; as an extrema ease limy bo quoted the crania of tho EsMiuo, for there 
we find an extremely narrow average iuterorbital width associated with an 
extronieJy high average Facial breadth, the width across tho malar and zygomatic 
bones in tlmt race being evidently due to tlie great iiiuscular power and develop^ 
mept of the jaw, while their narrow iutererbital width is. as we tiave already 
seen, associated with their small nasal caiHcity. In the race therefoi^ tlio width 
between malar bones and zygomatic arches seems to deiwnd mainly on the general 
amount of muscular power and development of tbe jaw that may be a feature of 
that race ; at tire same time, however, an increase in nasal breadth, uasociated as it is 
with an increase also in interorbital width, will probably also cause u certain 
addition to the facial broadening. lu the iiidiviilual on the other band, altliough 
voriationB in tlio muscukr power and doTirelopment of tlie lower jaw* will still 
influence to a large extent the hreiidth of the face, yet nasal width and interorbital 
width will also have a strong influence in ihia direotiou and wc should then espeoL 
to find,as we do indueil find, quite a high degree of correlation between interorbital 
width and facial brcadtlc 

Aa regards the correlation between fronto-interorbital width and facial length 
(ns measured from the noabn to the alveolar point), no great degree of correlation 
bet wee b these two lucaauremebts wiis to be expccu^l, and iotleod as actually found 
from tbe three series the average correlation coefficient was no higher than + '27. 
Any correlation therefore, beyond what was proportionate, would in all probubihly 
l»e diio to the influence on both meafluremoutfl of the nasal height, for as we have 
already seen nasal height displays a certain amount of correlation with the 
iuterorliitel width and of course the meaeurement of tbe nasal height forms a largo 
part of the naso-alveolar length measuremeul. That this is bo seems to Ire slmwn 
bv the evidence from the degrees of correlation in the Eskimo series, for there 
where we have found the higheat degree of correlation between nasal height and 
interorbital width we also find the highest degree, in the three series, of correlation 
between interorbital width and naso-alvoolar length. Seeing that the degree of 
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con elation lietweeo iD temrljital width o od facial bToadth is m tnuoii grisitor than 
that between inttiroTbital width and facia] length, and Beeiufj also that the facial 
index is liased on the proiioriioiia of the length of the facial akeletcni to its width, 
that is to say tliat the longer the face in proportion to its width the higher the 
iiuiex, w hile the shorter the face in proportion to its wiJtli llio lower the walue of 
the index, we should osiiect to find negative correlation displayed l^twecn 
interorhital widtii and facial index and a greater hreailth iMtwcen the orbits 
tending to l>e afsaociateil with a lower value of facial index> The African aeries has 
been esamlued in this tesiujct and as was expected a negative correlation found, 
the eorrelalioii coelHelent being — '2307. 

Courklatjox iiRiaVEiis the FiiOKTO-tNTKiioiinrrAL Width axd the 

tiHATHlC ilEASUKSMENl-a AKD I>*r)EX, 

The con-elation between fronto-intcrorbital width and liasi-iiaaal length is fairly 
high, ail average correlation coefficient of + '44 being obtained. It is difficult to 
see wliv there should be so higii a dogrec of correlation lietween those two 
measurement#, os they would not appear to have much in common, hot it might 
posaihly lie iwrtly line to the influence of cranial length on both laeaaui^mcntiJ- 
The correlation between frouto-interorbital width and Ijosi-alveolar lengtli is rather 
lesfl, the average corrcltitlyn ooefficifint being + '33, and shonld probably be 
regarded rather aa ijioportionato tlian otherwiac, Xow Flower’s gnathic index is 
based on the proportions of the liaei-alveolar to the basi-imsal length, and the 
greater the fiosi-alveolpr length in proportion to the basi-nnsal, the greater tho 
iudex ; Hiiice therefore, na wo have already seen, the degree of correlation between 
intonjrbital wiiitli anti basi-naml length is greater than that between interorbital 
width and hoai-alveolur length, we Bhonld expect to find a negative correlation 
between iDterorbital width and tho gnathic index. The African seriea wore 
cxaiiiineil in this reapeot and were found to support this coucksion, the resulting 
correlation coefficient being — *1402 + 'OfiOS. 

CoildliLATtOS HETWERH FHOSTO-nimtOllBITAL ^VlIVTir AND THE 
rALATO^MAXHJJtRir MKAStmEWKSTS. 

The fronto-iiiterorbitHl widtli is correlated with the palato-maxillary breadth, 
an average correlation coefficient of + '38 lieiiig obtaineil; this was to Iw expected 
as the nasal width, also, disjdays a certain amount of correlation with the palatal 
breadth, the average correlation ooefficient obtained from the aeries of correlatious 
between nasal width and ptilato-iuaxillaiy breadth being + ‘3S, 

The correlation lietwecn fronto-interorbital width and palatal length is leas, the 
average correlation coefficient licing only +'20. Even so low a degree of 
correlation w’qs not expected as the two measurements would not appear to have 
ranch connection with each other. This degree of correlation should perhaps be 
regarded more os prcn>ortionata tlian otherwise, though the oorrclation of tlio nasal 
height with both measurements might cause a slight correlation to appear between 
the two, the nasal height being correlated with ^lahito-maxillary length, average 
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correlation coefficient being + 36. pn connection with this it might be noted 
tliat in the gorilla and otiicr anthropoid niiea great naaal height (or rather length 1 is 
ftes p ciate d with great palatal length.] Tide correlation between interorbital width 
and inalitol breadth and length seems to apply merely to the individual and does 
not appear to p^asees any inter-racial value. 

Gensrai. CoKCLnSTOKS. 

It has been already seen that of the cranial factors it is the greater or lesser 
width across the frontal bone tliat lua in the indiwdiial the main iitflnonoc: in 
determining the greater or leseer width between the or hits} the facial factor of 
nasal capacity seeming to be of very secoadary importance in this respect. As this 
inffueoce in its bearing on tbe iiidividnal has already been discnsseil, it now 
remaitiB to be examined as to how far it may be considered as having any value 
bitcr-raeially. Tlie following table gives tlie various values of tbo correlation 
coef&cients as ohminctl from the correlation botween fronto-intcrorbital wiiHh and 
minimum frontal diameter throngli a aeries of adult specimens belonging to 
various races. 


TS Eekitijo ... ... a. I 

+ >017 ± 

03 New Brltulu 

-eSRa ± ‘0449 

7^ BritiflK 

.f- eats ± -ous 

39 FljlftEI-B 

■i- -uae? ± 004^ 

04 ChAthuu 

+ -6047 ± 1Mi2» 

20^ AuEtmliiiDB 

+ oaee ± -caa" 

84 N^w KeaUndera,.* 

+ ■fl7J ± -0401 

38 Twu^iohb 

+ ‘4813 ± -OiUl 

CMnew ,.. w.. 

+ eaoa ± iMasi 

West AfriciUiA^.* 

+ -aiS9 ± ‘43S 

37 ADtliiiiATies« 

-4016 ± 'OB4t 

80 

+ -088 ± ‘0478 

21 Kew CnJod^niumi 

+ -ebTe ± -OB36 




Tlio results are very nniform and give the quite high average correlation 
coefficient of + '6, Tlie maximum correlation being found in the New Britain 
series + Cff, the minim um* in the Tasmanian + -48. 'WTicn, however, wo regard 
this correlation in ite intor-nicial aspect, it falls very much in value; thw is illua- 
tmted in the graph drawn nptodisplaythe correlation betwiuen the average intercrbital 
width and average minimum frontal diometera through this same series of races. 
The resulting correlation coefficient is only -l- ‘4631 in value, while giaphicall)'* the 
Itattimo with the lowest average iiiterorbitnl width of 22‘5 mm. are shown W have 
an aver^ ininiiniun frontal diameter only JTi mm. less tluui that of the Kafir, 
although ilia latter possesses the highest avetago interorbital width of 28'25 mw. 
It is therefore evideiit that the cranial factor of frontal breadth, though having the 
strongest amount of inff ueuce on the interorbital width in the individual, yet in the 
nice must be aubsorvient to the inffueuce of some other factor, which other factor, 
os has been noted before and will be discussed again later, is the greater or lesser 
extent of the nasal capociiy. As I liave already pointed out in the examination of 
tbe influences of frontal breadth on interorbital width. In the individual the 
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inBuence of frontnl capacity as a whole tends to I® ohscuretL In tJte race, on ilis 
other hand, fioiital breadth itself is dependent to a large degree on the frontal 
developuionl, hence we ahoiild now espect to find the poaition reversed, and that 
the frontal development as a whole would appear as the prime factor, frontal breadth 
being only a eecomlary oonsldemtion ; [another point which I think still further limits 
the value of frontal breadth in this respect is the fact that tu certain primitive races, 
such aa the Aiistraliaus anti Tasmanians, etc,, the high degree of development of 
the temitoral miiBcles gives rise to tlie preaeocc of very pronounced temporal 
lidgce, whidi ridges increoae the breadth of the forehead to a much greater 
extent than would have been warranted by the degree of frontal development alone]. 
By an appeal to this lafluenee of frontal development on the mterorhital width in 
the race, may possibly be explained the values of averages for certain measureaionte 
found in cmlain races, which would otherwise seoni to form exceptions to the rule 
that nasal capacity is of primary importance in the determmation of the extent of the 
interorbital width. The British series is a ease in point; their average interorbital 
width ia 2(5‘32, which is very large when it is oonaideied that their nasal capacities 
are of no great extent^ when, however, we examine their frontal development we 
find that they display broad and capacious foreheads; this degree of frontal develop¬ 
ment would theicfoiB, it seems probable, tend to modify the uitluonce of their nnsal 
capacities, wljich would liave otherwise influenced them in the direction of a 
smaller extent of interorbital widtJi. Again both the South African Bushman and 
the Tasmanian have in proportion to the sue of their crania, large nasal capacities, 
but from thdr respective nnaal measurementa the Tasmanian would seem to have & 
larger nasal capacity than the Bushman, yet for all that the Bushman liaa very 
nearly as large an interorbital width as the Tasmanian: this fact would appear to 
be the reverse of what one would have expected until a comparison is made 
between their respective frontal development. It is now evident that tlic irontal 
development of the Bushman far exceeds that of the Tasmauian, the Bushnum 
displaying a lugh prominent and oftpacioue forehead aa compared with the low 
retreating forehead of tJie Tasmanian. This then woidd very well sme to explain 
the former apparent cuatradietory evidence from the compamon between their 
interorbital widths and nasal capacities alone; it will be apparent that the low 
frontal development of the Tasniauian would tend to lessen the influence on the 
interorbital width of their nasal capacity, while on the other hand that the high 
degree of frontal development of the Bushman would lend to heighten the 
inBueuce of hia nasal capacity, so that we now find, contraiTi' to what one would 
have expected from their nasal measure inenta alone, that the interorbital ividth of 
the Bushman is as laipj as that of the Tasmanian. An appeal to these same 
causes wonld also help to explain the fact that although the West African negro 
and Anstralian have practically the same nasal meosarements, yet the interorbital 
width of the Australian is 3 40 mm. lees than that of the negro; for we find on 
examination that the Australian poasesscs a low retreating and poorly developed 
forehead while on the other hand that the forehead of the negro is high, capacious 
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mid prominent. This difTerBuoe therefore m their respective frontal development^^ 
would very well explain the lesser extent of the intemrbital width in the AuEtimLian 
as compared with tliat of the same ineaatunewmnt In the West AFricmi ne^^ro. 
These considerations have led me to the conclusion that although it is very evident 
tliat tlie jxiRuoiieo of nasal oapacity on interorbital width ia of primaij impottonce 
inler-mcklly^ yet this iniliience may tend to be either extended or modified 
by that of the greater or le^er extent of the fronial deveiopmentp also agaiti that 
although in the indivitltial it b the itiflucnce of frontal breadth that seems to bo of 
most importance, in the race on the other hand it is tbo fioiita! development ns a 
whole that possesses the greater influence on the mterorbltal width, so that 
inter-racially, with increase in the development of the foiehead would tend to be 
associftled an increase in the viidtb betweseu the while individually more 
wcuM ilepend on the greater or leaser extent of the finntal l>readtlL 

Turning now to the iuHucncc of nasal capacity on the iuterorbital width 
regarded from the standpoint of its in tor-racial value; it Ims already Ixsen deinon- 
Btrated earlier in this paper that the mflueuce on the interorbital width of the 
nautil capacity in the individual ie not very great, and although it is the chief facial 
factor ID this respect is yot quite subservient to the influence of cruniol factors, of 
which cranial factors that of frontal diameter seems to be the most important. I 
should therefore think it probable tliat the general extent of the nasal capacity in 
the individual is, in proportion to thesixe of the individnars skuU, governed rather 
by its general extent api exhibited in t!ie race as a whole, Oriid duo, for the most 
part, as it eeems likely to he, to the influences of physical environment, would not 
he liable to such great individual variations as might the cranial factors inliuonced 
as they are by the cranial form development of the brain, ctc»; those reasons miglit 
therefore account for the degree of correlation between nasal capacity and inter- 
orliitfxl width being, in the Individual, loiver tliun that between frontal diameter 
and intarorbiud width. Whoa» however, we regartl Lire mtfuence of the nasal 
capacity on the inten:3rbiial width on the race in general, we should expect to Bind the 
position reversed; the general average extent of the nasal capacity would now 
become of primary importsiico in determining the general average extent of the 
interorbital widths so that tho more espaeious the nasal form of any race the greater 
tliegeneral averagie width between the eyes of that race, and this subject, iei a secon¬ 
dary degree aulj\ to the influenGeji oF the general frontal devolopinent. Taking the 
racial series under oxominatjon^ it the alK^ve inferences Ire correct, it ought to be 
|)054ible to illustrate grapbically this intiuence on the race of nasal ca^iacUy on 
interorbital width. It was evident that at the lowest end of the scale would liave 
to be placed the Eakinio jic^ei^ing os they do the lowest average nasal capacity 
(average nasal width 22^75 mim) osaociated with the lowest avertige itHerorbital 
width of 22'6 mro+, while at the top of the scale would come the Kafir with the 
largest average nasal capacity (average naaal width 27-41 mm.) associated wdth the 
largest average interorbital width of 20 77 mm.; but here arose the difficulty aa to 
what mcoaurenieiit or index coidd Ire considared thoroughly qualified to be used as 
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h eorreot guide to the of the nasal oapajcity* Now, as has been already 

pginteL] oni, in the race it b the yreater or leaser extent of the Lnrerior nasal 
meatus Lliat iu the main governs the greater or lesser capacity of the nose, so that 
at Sight it might acorn i>osslbk that in onlcr to nscortain the nasal capacUr 
it would only be neeessaTj to ascertain tte volimie of the cubica] contents of the 
inferior nasal meatus in the same manner as the oapaciij of the cranium itself is 
usually ileteniuiied. On a close c?!;ammaticm, however* it wUl, I think, appear 
evident tliat increase in the inferior nasal meains, at anj" rate in so far as it 
inHucucea the intcrorbital widtiipis asjsociated witli such an incroaae would allow 
of a freer passage of nir through the njiaal respiratory chaii]ie]& SueJi an increafle 
would tbcrefoRi be mainly in the direction of an inciea^ in breadth, witli iMSRsibly also 
a certain amount of increase iu tbelieight, whilo for this pui'jjoso the length measura- 
mant, as estimated from tlic inarg^iu of the posterior to that of the anterior narcs, would 
be of no value at all- indeed this length moasuFement would seem tode|)eiid very 
largely on the length of thcpalate^ as in its extreme form this oan be very well «sen 
ip the crania of the gorilla and other anthropoid apes. 8mc& therefore the length 
measuremeut b of just flfl much impartauoe its the others in its iuGuence on the 
cjEteut of the volume of any space, and sinco it seoma to have been deternjined that 
the length mousurietiient is of no value in the determination of the iiasal capacity 
foruur present purposes, it b very evident tliat any Buoh method of determining 
the nasal capacity would be wholly iiiitruatworthy. Again with regard to tho value 
of tbs nasal index for tliis purjxjae* it ia true lliat the pMjTrhine races do indeed 
possess larger nosal capocities tlian those possessed by the leptorrhiue races j still 
it must always lie remeuilKjrci] that tiie uasal index only expresses the relative 
j^j^oportions between the two nicusurciiicuts* nasal height and naaal width* and does 
not take into account the actual of the measurements thcmaolvea^ This 
liniitation then must ho taken into consideration in any attempt to correlate 
the nasal index with an absolute measurement such os is the lEtcTorhitai widtli. 
On the whole I should be iuclined to think that perhaps the liest guide would Iwa 
tlie actual measurement across the moximuin width of the inferior uasal meatus. 
I have however drawn up two tables from tho inter-mcial uveragea obtained by 
me; one to illustrate the mteisracial correktioii Itetween the interorhiml width 
and the tiEisal index, the other tliai betvreeu the intororbJtal width and the 
nasal width. When these ate examined together and feikeii in conjunction with 
the table of inier-raoial averages obtoitK^l from the uasal and orbital measure men ts 
of tho same series of crania, I think It will be at ouce evident haw strong an 
iiifiuonco on the interorbital width is that p^sessed by the nasal cajiacity through 
this large series of diflerent racea An apparent deparlure from the general rule 
was formed by the series of Audjinmneso crania. Although they fall into line in 
the table of correlation between intcrorbitai width and noeal index, yet when the 
actual sizes of these ineasutenicnts are examined it is found to be the that 
although their nasal measurements arc very smsdh the av^erage na^I width being 
only 23'80 mm. and thdr average nasal height 45‘49 mm,, yet they display the 
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prqpoEtiotuillj I^j^ge interoibital wi4tb of 23*7 mm. In ibis re^pcot their ekuUs 
would seem to teeemblc the iafentile typo. Other oases of excopldons which 
appear, snch ns those of the British, Tasmanian, and Australian, liavc already been 
explained by a ref^euce to their respective frontal developments. On the whole, 
however, this correlation between nasal capacity and interorbital width seems very 
constant throughout this lai^ and representative seriea of races; it may be 
modified or otucuied in certain iostaojces, but when taken in its broadest application 
it is a very stcikiiig fact and leads on to tbe interesting question as to the causes 
which may produce in the human skull this increase in nasal capacity correlated as 
it is with a corresponding mexcaae in the width between the eyes; there seems at 
any rate to be indicated from the resnlts of the present research a very evident 
correlatioa between the extent of the nasal respiratory channels and that of the 
nasal capacity associated with the fact that the smallest nasal capacities appear to 
be found among races inhabiting colder climates while the larger nasal capacities 
seem to be associatod with those races which inhabit hotter and more equatorial 
regioua Xot less interesting perhaps is the apparent deduction of an inoieose in 
frontal development being also oasociaU-d with au increase in the width between 
the eyes, and although for various reasons this latter correlation is not so evident 
as the foimer, still I think it will no loss be found to actually exist, and when 
token into conjunetdon with the other to bare on important influence in deter¬ 
mining in the race the extant of the interorbital width. 
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CAVE EXPLOHATIOH AT GIBRALTAR IX SEPTEMBER, 1910. 

[WjTn PnATW XI^XLin.] 

Bt W. L, H. Dockwortu- 
INTBODUCTION. 

Tub akuil brought from Gibraltctr afluy years ast> hy the late Dr. Geoi^ Bunk, 
F.RS„ and presented by him to the Hnntoiian Mnseunt, lias been oiaminetl 
recently with great minntenew by Proleasor Sollaa, FJJ.S,, Dr. A. Keith (Con- 
stervator of the Huuterian Museum), aud Dr, G. Sera, of Kaples,^ In view ol tlie 
iuteieat attached to the reBidts of Lheae investigations, aud in ooufliJeration nf tho 
small amount of information avmlaWe as to the circumstances under which the 
subject of tlmsc researchea was disoovetcd, 1 deteritiiacd to visit Gibraltar in 
September, 1910. My zeoeption at the hands of the naval. inUitary, and ci\nl 
auiliorities of Gibraltar was ail that could be desired, and I have appended a list of 
the names of tlitise to whom I am indebted for their interest and co-operation in »iy 
work. A brief auinmary of tlie results was published in The Gibn^ilttr Chmii'icle ol 
October 15th, 1910. In the present place. I wish to submit a more detailed 
account. Iiaving now workatl through the luaterial which has been deposited at tho 
Anatomy School at the University. For this favour, the University is indebted to 
Major-General Perrott, C.B, lately Acting Governor of Gibraltar. 

Tho present account falls naturally into two principal aubdivisiona, vis.:—A 
descriptive part, and a critical appendix. The purely descriptive portion will Im 
taken hist. 

A. DBscairaoN OT thr Work. 

In visiting Gihraliar, mj first object was to leani from personal uheervatioo 
and inquiry, so much as might be possible about the circumstances of the discoveiy 
of the now elasaical " Gibraltar Skull." But in addilioti to this quest, another 
enterprise was suggested to me after my arrival, vis.;—^Ihe exploration of a cave in 
a position difficult of acessa, and deemed on thiit aooouut to bo undiaturbod by 
excavation either at the hands of military engincoia or of archaiologista. TUo 
descriptive part of tliia aoeount must be subdivided therefore into sectious 
dealiug respectively with these two iuvoatigations, 

I. Forsxb’ QvaRnv abtj m Siirroosdikg3. 

It will lie convenleut to refer to the Gibraltar crauium already mentiooed, as 
tlie Forbes’ Quarry Skull, and this designatiou will be quite sn&ioicnl, for no other 

I For th(s mtmi r«3iat UUntiUTe, c/- Dr. jItoIi™ ptr rAnitt^pol^ia # 

¥oL xxzixj fwc. 3-l» 1^- *n mklt* ia Tm^ Augutt iDti^ liJtO, 
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cranium has obtam&d from that locality sinco tho discovery of this speoiiusn. 
Tlie first point I wish to make quito clear in this connexion^ is that the ociginal 
minute of the Gibraltar Sooietyp" recordUig the receipt of the apecimenp etates 
that it came from *' Forbes' Quairy^** Then* la no mention of Forliea^ Battery* iior 
of " breociatcHl tains." lioth thifse expressions occur in the late Sir W. Flowor'a 
descriptive note on the specUuon in the Catalogne of the specimens in the 
Musetiui of die Eoyal College of Sui^^Kjns/ lli79. Tlie qutirry isclo^e to Forbos' 
Battery^, but it is importajit to note Lliflt the wore pteoiso aLfrribution. of the locality 
of the find to the " brecciatod talas" is inforential only. This ptiint is mentioned 
in Dr^ Buak^e oommunicaLion to the Britiah Association in September, 1&64| but it 
appears advisable to recall tbe fact that we have to deal with iiiforeuce or pre¬ 
sumption only in this reapect^ 

Forbes^ Quarry still exist^p an dp liaving been worked at intervals since 1348| its 
boundaries have of necessity been enlarged. As staU^l in Sir William Flower's 
catalogue the quarry is “ under the iiortli front of the Rock of Gibraltar/^ Tho 
actual npjwaranco of the surface exposed by the workiugiS in tbia quarry can lie 
dtscril>ed more cICarly with the aid of the sketch (Plate XL^, Fig. 1)* to which 
reference will now be made, Tlie face that has Ijicen worked must have Imd much 
the same character ihronghoiit, and it is quits p<?culiarp for tho quarry lies exactly 
at the Kooe of union of the &olid rock, shown in Plate XL, Fig. to the rightp 
with an extraordinaiy mass of consolidated dSrfs, known as the ^ brccciated talus." 
That the skull ivas discovered io the breceiated talus is therefore quite |josaib|e, 
but I do not uiideistaud why Dr. Busk should have isoJisidered that it was derived 
from the parL For the talus is. in fact, exposed vertically tliroughont 

a very wide extent. 

As the oljiJerver stands^ in tlie quEirry cxatninltig the worked face, he is presented 
with the taUi& (whether in iia superficial or deeper parts), and secondly, the more 
solid rockj, as alternative matrices to wliicli lie may refer the skulL We eec that 
Lr.iHusk selected the former. The rock is so solid^ tliat it would be excluded at 
once, werv it not that just at tbie spot it contnins a cave. The ktier h mdiented 
io Plate XLp Fig* L above the Lulder^ Its pisition seeuta to indiealo tlmt pre- 
vioualy to tho working of the quarry, its month must Imve been closed.^ One of 
the inspectors of police at Gibraltar eon remember this cave some thirty years 
ago. when it was much deeper. It served then os a rendezvous for smugglers. 
Tbe reduction in depth is doubtless dua to the extension of the quarry whereby 
the cave walb are gradually beUig removed from its month inwards. It should be 

* For a fail of otliiir poiati in tbe hislory of the Forbo^ Qaimy akalb Dr* 

tivL!it«rly inmuunLry in tho ptr rJniropoiagia * la Ectwio^ia^ voL 3—4, ItW, 

■bouid be coDAiiUed. J bnve zLothlDg furtbtir to odd to Uiia ospoct of the Hubject^ beyond wliJit 
I hjive HtAted In the text Tho discovery of the mmute In the records of the Gibmttar Society 
woe lEiade by Coloael Xenjoii^ E.£. 

^ A foil oE many hundreds of of rock dccurred on Christmaii Dftj, IBIO i and b 
oonseqaeiice Forbw* tjoarry Is now brgelj blled with the and the mouth of tb* ^vt 

bleckh ap C/^ Aj}peJiEm IV* 
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atWcd that llio cave k not wore than 30 feet above eea lavol, ami that it is 
prolMtblj the result of marine erosion «t a remote epwh; and at a remote b[ioc!i 
uUo, the mouth of this cave must liava been cloned, until it was roopenM by the 
quarryioen* This reopening was probably not very long ago, coniparuLiielj 
speaking, for I caa not make out the quarry in illiistrutions of this part of the 
Rock draw I j in the eighteenth cscntury.’ 

Fiuilwr oxcBvationa in the locality whence tho For lies' CJnorry aknll was 
derived, must therefore be undertaken either in (a) the talus or (5) the cave. In 
tiio former csso. the enterprise will prove of considerable mitgnitudc, siaca to 
provide a reasonable lioiw of success, great quantities of the must bo removed. 

A note on the cbaincter of tlie talus is given in the sequel, and will make this 
point clear. Moreover the work should not be that of exenvalioii. Thie would Imj 
very dsngeroos oa aooonnt of the naiuro of tbs talus, so that removal of the 
(Uhris «i fltasss from the surfoee downwards must be undertaken- 

In rogwd to the cave, tiro following alietract of my notes will give nn idea of 
the oonditioDs obtaining there. 

Tuisdatf, Septeinber liih, 1910.—Geared rubbish, etc., from the entrance of 
the cave, and tested the floor ia various parts near the mouth. Found only a little 

above a Imrd scalagmito floor. Then mtivetl to deeiieet i«rt «f cave (the Otjor 
bolinca slightly upwards as this is approached) and clsared small boulders and a 
small amount of saad from a depresaion found there. Notliing more to be done 
w'ithout extensive removal of floor. SuperficLdly, but in a sand'iiUcd cleft in 
Btuiagmite, were fnuivd the skeleton of a rat nearly coiuplote, and some bones of a 
siurtll bird, and a rodent smaller than a rat. 

Wediifidat/, iSeptmlrr 14^/h—Commenced removal of floor in the deepest part 
of the cava. Three allots were fired with black iH)wder, Thu Brut failed, owing to 
the liore-hole penetrating a layer of rod sand (quite distinct from the ]wvdety red 
earth " of other eaves) which mitigutol the efjeet of the blast. The results of 
the other shots ahow that the floor consisU of alternate layers of aialagmite and 
tlie Twi sand. The latter ia of medium consistengy, and the l^eds are rarely inora 
tliau 3 laches thick, containing a few small “ rcUeir’ pebbles, and uunierous piim- 
atemdike fragniunla of HUkotites, together with innumerable small masses of 
concreted limeatonc. Tlic ulna of a bird of the sko uf a pigeon is tlm only 
reprcflcutativo of anitnal remains. 

Tkvrtda^, iSf:pifnit)fr 15#A-—A narrow cleft van noticed yeaterday to load 
downwards. It eoatained very damp clay ami alao sand, but no animal remains. 

Friday, Seidrmber IfliA.—A crater was gradmilly excavatefl iu the deepest fiart 
of the Mvc-tloor. Dynamite and bhitk iHiwder were used, the latter proving the 
(uois efroctivc. At a depth of 3 feet G inches, the aaud is much coarser, though 

I At tlw rialt of boifts miuhiIittmI te(b{ni«, 1 * certain Forbw 

told a naval eoiniiiai»l nt tliiirmltar; tl)« bftltHTif. cadlwl afi«i-ward* Forbw* Battefy, then 
fonnccl part of the “ t^ince • lia*" The talua then awsm* k bane covered tJ» whole area 
aqw bkid bftnr ba quurj. 
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pockets occur coDtaiuing gen nine red sand lito ihat near wldle others ano 

tilloil with material resembling clay. Tlie pabhles from the deepest sand con¬ 
glomerate are less rolled and worn than those higher up. A specimen of helix 
H. vfriimitlata) waa found embedded at 3 feat 6 inehoa froni surface Plate 
XXIp Fig* 6, Xo, 3). The humcrua of a bird {Coltmiba) was found at 3 feet. At 
4 feet thfl solid limestone rock was eucoupterctl. 

Saturday^ ScpUtnbrr 17fA.—From the crater in the deeper part of the cave, a 
trancli was cut to wards the mouth. Tlie mud diminiaU in number and 

thioknora, while the atabgiuite remains in oonsidemble amoimu Pcckots of red 
sand were found near the mouth of the eai^e. 

From the fcirtigeing occountp it is apjiarent that the ciivo contains nothiiig save 
the very earliest and aeciningly marine deposite covered with stalt^uuItoH In regard 
io the animal remains, the riKlcnta found in the superficial layers may have carried 
the bones of birds to a considcTulde depth by way qf small hi^iires or clefts which 
would iifr<jrd access to the sandy etrntu. The helix is seemingly a land speoiesp but 
it miglit liuvc been introduced by maiiac actum* 

I did not make n complete oxcavation of tho floor, owing to lack of time and 
the slowness enforced uptm the workmen hy the hardness of the succesaivo 
stalagmite strata. Put the uniformity of the conditions justifiea the aasutnptioti 
that the remaining parta of the floor will not prove very difforent from tho^a 
already explored. In that ca^, it is evident that any remama of human beings 
must have been removed long ago from depjjsitw hi the cave which no longer exist. 

Before paatiiug to the second suldivision of this [wt of my work, 1 wiU add 
a note to what I have already written in regard to the " brccciatcd talus"'as 
exposed in Forhea' Quarry. 

II. The Bkeocuteu Talcs. 

On the afternoon of September 13th two men were instructed to cleat out 
a fissure l>etwccn two great blocks of limestone in the brecciated talus. The fissure 
was filled with sandy rubble and masBoa of conglomerate. The work was slow, as 
much care hud to l)e taken in undermining the large masses of stone. The only 
Tffuifnmatifin remain^ found were fragmentary bones of a goat {part of the hiunariia, 
Plato XL. Fig. 3) and of a rabhlL The latter bonea were one mated with Umeatoue 
dci>Oaited from solution. Besides these, the only Ikiuo found was the humerus of 
a pigeon, and this was probably of very recent origin, for domestic piguona axe 
kept in the quarry by the foreman. The invertebrate reniaitia (Plate XL^ Fig. 2, 
Noa. 1-5) are more interesting Tlicy couiprise sheila ol on oyslor (Os^raffl) and 
a ]iui][jet {PaUlla) of imdetennincd species, covered with a deposit of limeatonc* 
In addition to these were found examples of Pi^rjoura tapiihs. Area arabica^ and 
Videna ditnaderica (Plate XL, Fig, 3), Finally to thcftc marine forms must tje 
added two species of helix^ {Plate XL, Fig, 2), vix.. Hdix vermiculaia (Plate XL, 

■ Pot th’c iditnrMcalLioti, of thaae epcdit^ uE I iUn ifiiltbt«td lo Mr, J. Wiifrid Jii£kaoii| 
F.O.S., of Victorui Univtwity, Maudunt^r. 
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Fig. 2| Npi 4), similar tFaL found at a dnptb of 3 feet 6 mchee in the cava j the 
eecoad (not figured) ia wyiifln/Zt (Morelot). Bcith ocottr in North Africa a^s well 
a& in Spain. The marine forms are the toost mtereating, and the Videna at leant 
ia not txlible. Tlieir presence may be taken aa mdioative of a Huhmorgotice of the 
brecciated talus, or at leitat of ita lower portion, aitice its formation. 

Blit it ahoiild bo noted tlwit the component fragmonte of the tains are not 
rounded or " rolled'' They adhere with great tenacity, and are very markedly 
angular. The talofl aa ^ea in Forties' quarry is really port of a vastly greater 
masa of which this forme tlj& nor them limit. In ita greatest extent^ tlte talua 
attaims a height of about 350 foot aljove sea-leveL To the east of Forbe@* Quarry 
tho talus con tains much sand with amall limestone fragments. The sand is used 
for hiulding purposes, and the procetis of *'Bcrccning” shows very conveniently 
the various degrees of coarsenesa presented by it. In some parts the llmostoTie 
fragments are regularly ^ bedded," but 1 find n note in my journal to the effect that 
the fragnienta ora curiously little ** rolled " At the highest |uiri of tho great slope 
(but still beneath the North Front'") some pita and tTcnchea may be Been. The 
sectlone show little if any sand, while iht numerous Hmestono fragments arc 
small (rarely larger than an orange). They are not cemonted together or con¬ 
glomerated »a m th* deeper and lower parts of the sloiie. This ui but natural, 
since tliey have boon detached from the clilf most recently, m that lack of time as 
well as their podtion on the eurfoee eaeily occount for tins contract. 

Still further eaai than this talus are situated the well-known Oatalo-n Hay 
sand slopes. It should be noted that the sand of the latter is diatinetly liner than 
that described in the itreceding jiaragraph as occurring on the peat elope l}eneath 
tho North Frontt*" In the Catalan sand slopes may lie seen numerous ** con¬ 
cretions" dietinot from anything met with under the “ North FronC They have 
been formed qiute recently* and indicate the first stage in the consolidation of a 
mass of wind-blown sand. In the same fino eond I found a small block of reddish 
conglomerate or breoeia, hut tliia may liave fallen fivim ahovo* So for as the strata 
nnderlying the Catalan sands are concerned, it will amply suffice to refer the 
reader to tho invaluable report on the geology of the Book of Gibraltar* mode by 
Professors Bamsuy and Geikie.^ 

in.—T t 1£ ErPLORATTCiN OF A CAVT COSTADTING NbOLITHIC ILeMAINB.* 

Ln the introductory paragraph mention is mode of a second caYe which I was 
able to ejtplore during the latter jiart of my visit to Gibraltar. The cave in question 

^ €fr QmrUrly Jotmtal s/ 34. 1B78. 

* Tbe cluffic^ of mfonnAtiQC a4 to tlio of tlio Gibraltar emviss tvo 

papera by the kto 0r. G. Byak, FJtS. On* of ilic:** papers deala vith the result* of the 
fomoiii Opt»iti Btvme, whoH rof^mary b in tlie nauie (Genista) hj wKioh four cf 

the avL'A are iliatinguiBhed. Tbe paper in to be found in the Tmtimcimn* of rAe /nAiTTiariWcd 
Cimffftu of Pn/iiitmic J rcAieof3rd Scanlon, ISOB. Dr* Boak^a aecoml paper vaa pubUidiird 
in the tenth YotoniB of the TV^riunWioju ef Me Zauioffiad 1S7&. ThM paper wilh 

Au olitiitr f&Ain& than that provided by CVve and by eevtiniJ of the caves excavntnd bj Captain 
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M nlK>ut oiK» mile dietant from the North Front, end is aituatod at an altitude of 
abmit 800 feet ehove fleadevcL It opanK on the Mediterranean face of the Bock, 
due east- of St. Mieliaei'a platform and almost immediately beneath a still higher 
cave. Holy hoy’s Cavo on the survey made by Sir Cliarlea Warren. In 

my notes I refer to it an C’avo S. using tlits reference bcoanEte I wan Brat taken to 
it by Major Sewell, B.IC., who liad entered it many years ago. 

About 30 feet IxjIow Cave S, the great catebment area (eoustruoted by the 
Admiralty) abuts on the nearly vertical rock uud marks the upper limit 
of the umlerlyiug sand-slojM now coucealet^l by corrugated iron plates. The 
cave is accessible to skilled and active cragsmen only •, but ihnnke to the kind 
eo-oi>Graticn of Mr. Wakeford of H,M. Dockyanl, two of tl»e men constantly engaged 
OB the calchntent area were placetl at iny diaposaL These men fiiccd ropes and a 
hiddot winch made aocesa to the cave perfectly easy. It is highly improlwblo tliat 
any human beings Lad cnlerCii the cave in rocont years, and indeed Major Sewell 
considered tliut the Boor was found exactly as he reincniljerecl it on the ooeasiDn of 
Ids earlier visit some twelve years previously. tAjrtainly no signs of any kind of 
excavation were detected. Tho (save is retuarkably dry, though this applies 
especially to one shle find port of the deeper esttrumity. The mouth was itartly 
iilistrueled by vegetation, the Palmet to and a geuisia-like shrub. A small eolleciioo 
of recent land-mollusca was made in this part of the cave. No bats wore scon at 
any timo during the excavation, nor were Bios noticed. In a similar cave under 
the North Front visited by mo a few days earlier, swarjiis of these Diptera 
wore present, and would render any prolonged Eojouru in Budi a cave quite 
uncomfortable. The general form of Gave S will be beat understood by reference 
to the accompanying plan and sectiou (Figs. 1 and 2), wbieU are drawn approximately 
to scale. It will be noted that the nioin axis of the cave elopes downw'atds towards 
the mouth. High above eea-levcl though IbiH cave isfutoated, ite formation might he 
ascribed to marine influences. It bos practically none of tho characters of a fiesure- 
cavo. its existence thus beore witaeffl to a submergence of the Keck to at least 
this extent, viz., 800 feet. THs is by no means tJte only evidence of such aiib- 
mergence. Raised bosches and fossil or eemi-fossil marine mollufica* have been 
recorded at 700 feet above the present sea-lcvcL So faros in known, this great 
Bubmergence moat iiave occurred Binoo the formation of what ia called the " Great 
Agglomerate” of Buena Vista and its neighbourhood on the westorn side of the 

Bnnna lu tha aeoOdd volume of tbe CoSecttd Mfmotr* of lA* tot* JV. Fateoutr^ yot aaolber 
and very uaefut paper will be bmnd, written caujoludy by ibat autbority ami Dr. BuHb. 1 refnun 
here frOlO detailed refereutea to tariior works, eucrb so fhoee of Cuvier aui] Hunter, ct) the foesil 
uamnuilia of the itock. For comparative purposes 1 find tlie .l^irantoir of Larti:! 

and Christy invaluable. Tlie voluono by Rivibre mtitled L'^nri^Kif^ (t< FHomm* titntt Ut Alpet 
nuzria'tnai, dm Coliteitd Jfrmmrr of I>r, f<ilamer, and Mr. Foel'a book on the Stmt ami Armir# 
in site of pnmo impottaiica in thiervsiiect. 

• Tho Bi:aiitiD«a of foeeils in the actiul Itock itself hue lung been noted. Yet Mr. Frerc 
pointed out to me h-uob a fo^il (appsrvntly a nautiliie) in a block of Gibralbrlimeetcnt! fvraiing 
part of the doorway of the Fort ftml Treaeurj" Office at tbs Grand Ceemmates Gate. 
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Koclt.i Mori^iror, there h tliat lUe lilliag ef nst^urefi in that 

oggleiuerate with bone-bnxMia containing the Pleistocene fauna had commenced 
tiefore tliifl aubKiGEgence was inllialecl.^ 

A tliird jtossihility exieta, viz,, that tliifl cave has hecn formed aim|ily m a 
reanlt id bloeka of [imestonD becoming detached at the joints wldch traverse the 

rock in every ijort. Tliis proceisa of detach¬ 
ment is still going on in the oave. Should 
this view Ijo adoptcil, no need eiiata for an 
apiienl to farmer submergence of the Eock, to 
the eiLtent suggested in tho preceding paragraph. 

For descriptJvo purposes, the cavs may be 
conveniently divided into two |Mirtions* Firet, 
an outer part itt vestibule?, with a floor com- 
imed of solid rock covered with a mirihninn of 
saatl and enoutnljerod with hriishwoocL This 
pact was not capable of exeavatiiim Secondly, 
the cave jiroper, with an eavth-oovered floor 
whidi wm BidjisecineaLly escavatod- A line 
drawn across tho phm from K (Fig. 1) in a 
southeriy direction will divide these two i^arts 
from each other. The first striking fcabure on 
entoriug the cave is the peculiar uature of the 
earth covering the denser parts of the floor. 
This earth resembles nothing so much as anulF 
of a rich brown mhnt, and it is estraorditiarily flue and flour-like m conaistenee, A 
fair pr<njortion must he vegetable mouldy and it is very likely Hiat the gnane of 

1)ats entc^ into tta composititm, 
although os noted abovtr tlie 
cava b not apparently mhabilcd 
by thiJSe animals at preaenL 
No doubt cave-earth of the nsnal 
kind ifl mixed with this brown 
powder, hut the red lint of the 
cave-earth pTOjier is moi^ked by 
the ilarker colour of the vegu- 
table mould. Deeper down, 
the character changes and in 
certain pockets, notably near A 
in tha plan (Fig. L) and along the northern wall of the cave, a coarser but stiU 
powilery esrth of a light brown tint replaced Lho aujierficml depoflit- But, so far 

^ jind Osikir, ft/n. p. 

* It ti >. n P- 
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aa thij cxcavtitioD wcat, it may be Rtated that fine eutHi of one vAriety or another 
was found covering and Barrounding on all ddos the other contenta of the floor 
to a depth of 4 feet 6 melies. I f there bo a stalagmite floor Ireneath this, it was 
not rwiolied in the excavation. The retnnrkatile dryness of the cave in the greater 
])flrt of its extent has 1)een alluded to, and this consideration titruws s^irno doubt on 
the existence of a etala^uite ilrKir, altliougb this point cannot yot ba regarded aa 
proven. 

The second point attractmg ntlontioa was a collection of Hiuall angular lime- 
stfjne ftagteoiiuj partially enibedded in the brown earth ctf the (lour, but quite easily 
dUcemible liefoio any interforoncfl with the fliTuf was lunlertaken. They' formed u 
rnqglily circtilar jjatch measuruig about two feet in diamotor (r/, B in the plan. 
Fig. IJ. Major Sowell recognised this os a comninu feature of the local cavea Tiio 
appcsrancc is strongly suggestive of a Neolithic worhshop, the fragments ruproBontiiig 
waste apUniera and chips. But as already rouKvrkud, the material is limestone, 
and though Professor Itivi^re has descrilte^l inipltoneuts of liinestone from the 
\fcntouo caves' yot an appUoation cannot be lOatlo to iho present ciise without 
some itiveatigation of the circumstances. Now it i* clear that if these chips of 
stone ora of the nature of ‘* wasters," like those found in the case of fiiuL 
uianufnctories, they should not now lie on the surface, unless the latter had been 
recently disturbed, and of this, no other evidence is forthcoming. A careful 
cxoniioation of the fragmanta is uot productive of any encouragement of tliia 
explanation, nor is further evidence of Llieir artificial origin provided thereby. T 
hold the view that the real nature of these fragmenta is that they are not artefactSt 
but that they repiesent the remnios of a limestone block which fell from the cave^ 
roof and then became disiutegratctl where it fell Tbia is not a mere bypotheaie, 
for such disintc^atton Ims been described in otlier instances.* And in Cave S there 
is abundant evidence both that blocks fall from the roof and also that they may 
thereafter split np into tnuoh smaller fragiiionte than those now undor considsrHlictt, 
Finally, aa will appear in the sequel, such imdoubted implements aa do occur ore 
not of limeatonc, but of aome other material 

A third point to be uoUt^d before a description of the excavation is 
com,nienced,eoasista iii the oecmrenco of unmerous “ pocketa" and clefts, especially 
in the legiona marked respectively A and C in the plan (Fig. 1). In the ease of the 
part marked A, a fissure largo ouough to odmit a man ran upwards and then turuod 
somewliat eifimlly outwards from the cave. In this fissure some etaloctitea were 
found, hut otherwlso such formationa were consplcnoua by their absance. Tlie 
fis&nre in question was filled with earth (contaiiiing a few bones) in its lower part 
only. The upper part was empty and freely accessible. Itoubtless It owes its 
existence to the falling out of some blocks between joints in the solid rock; such 
rocks were afterwards found in the fioor of the cave near this point. 

Excavation was commenced (on Thursday, Soptembor 22nd, IS'lO'), in the first 

' ty Pe«t. 7^1 Stifne find Bnnse m Italy, p. 39. 

“ Cf, byell, Prinnptra ttf (/taloyif, voL ii, p 237, 1833. 
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mEtanoBp at two pomts^ vie., in the bays marked A and C on the plan (Fig* 1), and 
tlia adjoining pockets were oarefnUy clearGd ont. Suh&eqiueiitly the earth was 
repioved froin the moro central parte of the door (towards B in the plan), and 
finally at P* It was evident that A is the deepest part of the cave and that the 
floor alcpea down to ihifl region from the other parts uidieated in tlie plan* with 
the eatceptioii of G. In the latter aitoation a tuimol ncaj'ly large enough to aiiahk 
a nLEoi to pass was driven through the earth beneath an overhujiging proniinenGe 
towards tlio point marked K in the plan, la the latter situation the eartliy strata 
are ahalJow again, acd near F plan) the brushwood of the outer part often 
encnmljera the outer part of the cave. Near B and P little else than the eavc-carth 
was found. 

Upon romoving the most Bupexficial portion of the oartbp iMines were at once 
obtained, among the earliesi hemg the left tibia of an adult uiatu It became 
evident that unless groat care were taken bones wotUd he fractured by the workmen 
aa they fltood in the soft mould j and so far as was poteible, precautions were lakcn 
to guard ogaiuet this* As tlie lx>nefl and other objects were brought to light they 
w-era collected in baskets or ujiou kige sheets of Ijaper* bearing an indicatiou of 
the part of the floor that hod yielded iliem* The bones from the pockets at C 
wore easily identihed aftenvards for they were moigt, wliereas^near A and towards 
B the bonOfl were very dry- 

Without entering into further do tails concerning the rtature of the floor of tlie 
cave, a list of the excavated objects will he given in the next places The list foils 
into subdiviaionf! os indicated in tlie statement following s— 


(tf etyVefjf obtaiTtfd/rojn Cavr & 

L ffuiiw3t» ArUfacts.' — 

Pottery. 

Stone impleinenla. 

Other atone ohjects* 

Shell armlet* 

Perforated Cypnea, 

Charcoah 
Inciiieiatod bone. 

Burnt stones. 

Bone implenieuta 
Buiie spUntera. 

B token ehells of Fnrpura 

It Mamfiuitian Fauna.— 

Primaia JTama. 

Cumipora .. .** Fr/i* 
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... 


Bodttdi^ ... 


TnMetiwra *.. 


C. tupm (w6ll)} 

C. vutpuA (foTc)u 

itonaehm Tii^diiamncus (iseal).^ 

... Capra ibex. 

Capra hirciis (g&at)* 

Itupicapra trofftis (cliamois),^ 

(Ms dries (aheop). 

Jhs iaurm, 

Sui scrQ/a (pig). 
l/pus eanieulus (nLbbiti)L 

3fu$ (f rattmy 

3fns sffivfUictts with Yanetiea (mouBe). 
Arvicola ampbibius (water mt)- 
ilicratas (? apeciee, probably 
... SoTix i ammrn grcLnarim (shiow). MilkrJ 
VetpertUia (| species). 


III. Aves.— 

Vuiiur fahas (vtUture, not eagle, ea previously stated). 
Cofvas or FTfrrhocarax (cbough). 

Coiuvtba tivia {rDokdove)L 

Tardus (? species ; Heldfare ot Ihnisli)^ 

Iklce timmiicui'as ^kestrel). 

Tetrao /rancedinus (fnuico]iii)i' 

Stda alba (gaDDet).^ 

Fkatamcar^ earbo (Gormf>Ta£it)t^ 

Fraiercula ardica (puffin).^ 


IV. Jitpiilia.— 

Mmilar (t nUofiaus)} 

(I species; tortoise). 
GeeJeo mauriianica (gecko).^ 

V. Fiaees.— 

Tkynnm (ttrnny). 

(? sp^iea; pagie). 

VI. Invertebraia ,— 

A. MoUusca..- ... Parpura hesmjasioma, 
^ Pit-rpitra iapilius. 

Traebaa l&sellatvs. 
Cardium ruattcum. 


' Ni*t prenouiily recorded u KcurrlRg m tbs cars fmiitui the Eock 
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Cardiuia (? spcoics). 

SoUn va^Tui, 

Palitla {? species), 

Pedeti marinm. 

Mytilns edulis. 

Trilon nadijentit, 

Ctfprvea pjfrum {k/, I, sapra). 

CoisU iultost. 

Helix. 

It EchinodiTmata ... Sphonreehinus ffranvtarig. 

A few remarks will bo offered on each of these objects, taken in tJjs order of 
their cliissifle&iioD. 


[. Ihivvin arie/aeti. 

Potterif.- —^The poUert/ consists of some twenty Boards of varying ake anil 
thickness derived from roended vessels* The aliords are red or hlook in colonr. 
)fauy are of such poor q^iudity that the uiaterifti erumbles between the irngeTBL 
There is no evidence of ormunentayon, though some of the eherds are polished 
and many show signs of exposure to a fire. Having had tho opportunity of 
submitting these objects to A* J. Waco, Fellow of Pembroke College, T am 
fortunately able to give his opinion, viz., that all the shoHs are of a very primitive 
type, corresponding to the " proto*pottery" of other parts of the Slwlitornmean 
nrwL Tho clay is of very poor quality, but has ncverthelees lieou tiaked Tlie 
ware is haud-mnde and hand-poIisLed, 

1 may add tliat this ware is of the moat primitive tj-pe so far discovoroil in 
the caves of the Ifook. The shenlH found by Brome were marked with a sort of 
primitive pattern or design, 

Stoju The ininemli^cal aspect may lie considered first. Through 

the kindness of W. G- Fearosides, Esq., F.G.S,, FeiJow of Sidney iiussex College, 
1 am able to make the following statement in this ctuinection 

2fo«. 2, 3, 4 are quartzite {cf. Plate XLI, Fig. 1), 

Xo. 0 ta dint. 

XoB. G, 7, S and 9 are of chert. 

Noa. 13 to 17 inclusive uro meet probably of atlieified sandstone 
{tf. Plato XI,1, Figs. 3 and 7). 

Nft 10 b a very dalicato blade of Hint (r/ Plate Xh, Fig. 4. Ke. 2), 

Coming next to the archtcolagical ohsracters of the stone im pie men La, t am 
enabled, through the kindness of Baron A. von Hiigel, to reijort as follows 

In gtmeml, the implements resemble those found in cav&s else where. No. 2 
is tho moat characteristic in this respect la partionljir, one (No. 7>(^* Plate XLI, 
Fig, 2) resemble* part of on implninont found in Kent’s Cavern and figured by 
Evans (i^. tit., p. 498, Fig. 391), by wliom it is compared to the ^-pe of SolntoS 
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(PaiaMjUthic), Ifo* 15 PJato XLI^ Fjg, 2) is also a scFupiir of a Ij'pe founi] In 
Kent's (.^vcm Evans, ep. tit.. Fig. 357). No, 13 (e/. Piute XLl, Fig. 2) h u 
Bcraper. Wlieo com plate ilie focoi of this implement was proliablj tfiangnlat 
(f/. Evttiia, qp. cit,. Fig. 212), 

III oilditton to these teinnrks by Panon von Hiigel, 1 veuture to make the 
criticuuus following. Rome of the iuplemeats apfiear tiistioctly Polisolithie. 
No. 2 (a qnaitzito implenieot) approaches the Afoustg rinn type, and tuueli resanihJes 
some quuTtJCito iiiiplemciita described by tue in iho i^itarlerly Jitumat *ij ihc 
Gtfio^iral Stmtiy (vol, IL, 1895), Tlicse were obtaioed from a eave in the Cnsswell 
Crags, Derbyshire, ossuciatod with bones of rbinocenoa, hear, hyena, and reindeer. 
Dr. SUigs has kindly oxainiueil the iiuplements from Cave S, and ho con¬ 
siders tWt Nos. 2, 7,13, nro of Aloiisterian typo, vrbile No. la is either Moualorian 
or early Auiiguociau in type. 

J.astly, 1 find tiiese impletnojita from GibraUar agree closely with some of 
those obtuLued in the CHi-magnon Cavern at Lcs Eysues tpf, ospecmlly Htlvpiict 
Aijuiianiar, PL XS, Figs. 2, 6). The very delicate tlake, No. 19, beats a bulb of 
percussion on its uiiworked sniface, and its slenderness inrlicatoa tlint the maker 
had Attained a fair degree of skill in hia art. Hut tlio alwence of any eianiplc of 
llie great massive airits of tho St. AchauJ and Ohellco typos is to be romarkecL 

,SUw olyeda uHtcr than impltmenta ,—Tuniing to iho remaining atone objects, 
we uotico tliat the large flake. No. 1 (c/. Plate XLI, Fig. 3k is coiiaiderad by 
Mr. Fearnsides to consist of a mclamorphic rook allied to quartzite. It fs 
remarkably like a quartzito implement from the Babin Hood Cava in Derbyshire 
figured by Evans (op. tU.. Fig. 413a, p. 522). No. 10 (r/, Piute XLI, Fig. 3) is 
a tomidud muss resembling tlie *'hojnmorstoiiesdescribed by Evans (qp. eit^ 
Iig. 402, p. 603). No. 11 Plate XLI, Fig. 1) is u cuboidal block of very heavy 
tanuiatiti!. It leaves a faint trace on iiugluzed poreolain, but is too hard to have 
served os a source of cosmetic pigment. It ia possible that this block was used 
jis u " sling stoue," for wliicb pufiK*** its great dunsity is well ad&pted. No. 12 
(rf. PInte XLI, Fig, 3) is a mass of silicified euudstoiie, doubtless tJie eoie wbanco 
chips siiiiilnr to Nos, 13 to 17 mcluflivo were derived. 

To sum up the foregoing description, 1 would say tliat Nob. 2 (quartzite), 
7 (chert), l-'l, 15 (siiicified siuidstone closely rcsemLliug chert). nm| 19 (Hini) 
are the most strikirg speetBians. The gciiend indication is tliut the art of 
fabricAtiug sneh objects liarl reached a fair though not a very high standard, and 
although Boino of the implements are of Pala-olithic, w., Mouatcriau form.'thev 
may be attributed to a low stage of Neohtbie culture. The irregularity of their 
distribution mAke.s tlic task of subdividing them according to tlieir pooltion an 
iiAposaiblo one. The abswmio of poUsIicd implcmeiito is die mote uoteworthy 
imismucU os such ohjecto were obtained in otlier eaves at Gibraltar, and in 
surroundings closely resembling those consiilered here. The materials are variable, 
and some, llie lia’mAtito, must bavo been brought from a couaiderabJe distance. 
Shell armfeb—A portion of a shell armlet (c/ Plate XL, Figo. 4 and o) eiacily 
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resouihleEi « fmgfuieiit fonand bj Captaiu Brgmfl in the Genista Cftve, !?o. I, juid 
hgiired by Bufih {Transoetumn^ the InierHaii&ruii Conjfresi, etc., PI. VIII, Fig. 1); 
Mr. Waco tells tue that such armlets occur in Neolithic sitee in tlte iE^eati area, 
and also in Fgyph 

Fer/oratai eh^tl .—A single example of a Meditorninean cowrie, Cfyptmt fyrwn, 
was found. It is remarkable on neconnt of an artificial porfoistioii at one end 
{tf. Plate XI. Figs. 4 anil 3). Tiiis is tlio only object found that represents en 
article used (or peisonal decotetioii. Wo may further note that perforated ahella 
of Cyprtga p^im occurred at Cro'-magnon, as well os in the Mentone Caves of 
Baoii^-Itousa^-. {€/, Evans in Jtef. vi j., p. 179, for Gro-magnun, where the shell 
was in the fossil state; and Rivi^^re, < 5 *. «i., Pi XXI.) 

Charted or o^’«cta—^Masses of ciiarcoal occurred throughout the thick¬ 

ness of the cave-earth, bnl nowhere in great aliunduTice. In addition to tlus, several 
chaired fragments of t)ones of goats and one vertebra of n tunny (fish) were found, 
as well us a few blackened splinlora of limestone 

Sme impltvieati .—Such iinpleioents occur in other caves in the Rook, but in 
the present instance, only three doubtful examples can he mentioned. These are 
metsiaisal bones of a young goat, and their rounded surface appears to liave been 
modified by attrition, as Lhmigh they bail Imen used for polishing or rubbing. 
However this may be, their form is now pnamatic and not cylindrical or oval in 
se c ti o n. I have found no record of couiparable examples elsewhere. 

JSnuf jp/fftim.—As b all excavations, aplinlera of bone are extremely 
ntuueious. But they own very different origins. A few aro doubtl^ duo to the 
picks and other iniplements used by the workmen in their excavation. Others are 
referable to the action of fire, and are easily recognisable by their partially 
incinerated condition. Some may be due to atmospheric action, for I find at least 
one beautifol example (luetataisal bone of goat) of a bone split longitudinally, the 
two fragments lining kept closo together by a mass of chalky limestone which 
fills tlie narrow cavity complotaly and protrudes on each side along tlie lines of 
frnctuTC. 

It is to Ib noticed that whereas by far the greater numlier of bones of all 
kinds ate tefcrablo to the goat {€, hirtito), in only a single inalance was a complete 
and prfeot bone of that animal obtained. Xtany fragments boor the marks of 
teeth, naturally those of the canuvomus animala associated with these angulata. 
Hut many other fragments seem t« Imve been split by huiiian agency. 

In vain 1 have sought for such bono apUntere as might be doscribed as 
implements." Eqnatly frtdtleea has been my soarch For any carving, ougiaving or 
perforation of ilio Ijouea. 

Skdl /ragvuntt .—Tlie liat of spccimeiia (f.T.) allows that numerous shells of 
moUuBoa occur. Naturally many of these are ftagmentary. lu the present 
connection, 1 would draw attention to the fact ttiat the examples of Purpura arc 
few in mimhOT, not meio than almut lialf adoEen in all. Of these specimens three 
(jr/. riftte XL Fig. 3) preaeiit a remarkable appearance. The apex of the ehell has 
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been broken in e^U cas6« but in ailditiau, n lai^e aperture hm been lujule lower down 
Aud oppo^te the mouiti of tbo siiell* Ali three s!iolIs egtee In tJm Moreover 
they are in seeord heroin with the Furpnm sbellji obl4iinod in etieh numbera at 
Sidon from the ancient refuse heapa near that porL The Eev. A. H. Cooke believes 
that the peculiar fraeture indicates that the mollusc was uaed for the preparation 
of its distinctive product, the Tyrian purple/^ This ingenious anggeetiou is 
founded upon a knowledge of the anatomy of Purpura, and therefore I have 
ventured to mention theoo three epecimtUiB in thia connection. 


Man. —The human bones (Pinto XLirir Fig. 3) are reforabte to a single 
individiialp evidently an adult male of powerfuJ physique, and of etnture approxi¬ 
mating Ui 16o0 mm. (5 feet 5 mches)p (From Peat^n'a abacus^ using the length 
of the right tiliia, if, Pearson, Pkii. Tran*. i£r^. Socistyj, vqL xcii. A, p* I6tt) 

The bones are heavy and must still contain a eonaidcrable proportion of 
organic matter. Their appearance in tliia respeet need not eontradndieate a very 
considerable antiquity. They eonforu* predssely to the description given by Puak 
(tf/p of iht IiUttnuimud Cm^m, p- 147) of hmtiau bones found in tJio 

Judgee" eave (Gloii Boeky^) HS^ocUted witli bones of un ibex. 

The actual specimens found comprise those m the following list Plato 
Xlin, Fig. 3)^- 

(rts) Vertebra. G, 7, Th 3^ 5,10. 12, £ 1, 2,3, and part of the aurioukr 
facet of tlie right aide of the sBcrum. 

(frj Ribe^ Ko. 1 of tlie right side. Eleven other fragments principally of 
the riba of each side. 

(c) Part of the right scapula aud aemmial part of the left ckviclc. 

{d) Eight scaphoid bone of earpm All iiiotacarpala (flave Ko. 1) of 
right hand, and metacarpal No* 4 of left haiiA A few plialanges of 
the Augers. 

(r) A krgii portion of the right iiuiominato bone with three fragmeuts of 
the jmme or of its fellow of Qm left side. 

(/) Eight fibula, bath pateUce, tibi®, and astragali 

(jf) Eight tiavicalat bone of foot, left entoe unciform boiio. All the 
metataraal bon^ (ngbt and left) except No. 4 of tlie right foot, A 
few phaliinges of the toes^ 

In the first Instance^ U:te wide dispersal of the^e bone^ in the cavo earth laust 
be mentioned. No two bonea were in Lhek natural relation j touching the left 
clavicle was a boao of the left foot- The tibice were about 6 feet distant from 
other. Some bones were deeply ombodded beneath overlapping rocka A phalanx 
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bono of B finger wag fomul at tlie apor marked K, where f«w other bones ocourred. 
Uo fragment of 8ktill,‘ arm Iminja or thigh bones could be foim<L 

In spite of this diapersol. ilie ohonictere of the bones etirtble me to refer them 
canfidently to one and the same akeleton* Some of the infercncofi to be drawn 
from tlicir study will now \k set out in detail, oominancing T.rith the bones of 
greatest imiJOrlance for this purpose. 

Os MHKmrrmifKTS (Plate XLIII, Fig. 3).—Tbe sex of the indiviJiml is clearly 
shown by thia bone to be mole. 5fo features of inferiority in the form of tlio bone 
con bo detected. The eonsolivlation of the bone indicates the full raaturity of the 
skeleton. 

yiiiti£F,^TlH) moat striking featnres are the ma.<aivenes8 and the “ infiected ^ 
form of these bones (Plate XLIU, Figs. 1 and 2> These characters leeaU the tibis 
of the PalreoUtiiic cave-man of Spy in flclgium. But a more careful examination 
aonvinoos me tlrnt thin sinjilarity cannot be pressrsl For in another and very 
important character, the reBeinhlance is not inaintainetU I am therefore obligor! 
to (jiialify the statement on this Ruhject as given in my preliminary mpovl (e/ 
Tl<e GAroltar Chronidr, October 15th, 1910), and to remark tl^al the similarity is 
noticed in two features only. 

The divergent cliariiCter in question is that known aa platycncmiu, or flattening 
(in the tranfiveree direction} of the tibial shaft. This oharaater b very pronounced 
in the litiroan tibi» from Cavo S Plate XTdl, Fig, 2, OfS.) 

The app^anco may lie*due to one or more of Baveral factors, and the 
specuneiiB thus characterised can be claaeified according to tlio factor which lias 
been nifJfit influential. 

In the present instance, that factor is an osBeoua ridge, known aa thu ridge of 
the poatcrior tibial muscle (df, lifrth/w jwji/wai), which lias laten drawn out in these 
liblie, BO 08 to project very markedly from the hinder aervico of the slinft. In 
other examples, the ridge of the aoleal muselo (also jKisterior in situation) ia 
prominent, and in othere again, neither of the flhovn rhlgca, hut an anterior ridge 
may be unduly osu1>ersnt in growth. 

It m interestitig to note tiuit the aacient cave tihim from PerLld-Owflreu 
(described by Busk and Boyd Dawkins, c/ Boyd Dawkins, Catr fhmtiwj, p. 173) 
are in tlia latter category. liy per trophy of the soleal ridge is well ahown in 
a modem tibia from the riuajbridgo Diiawctidg Boom. A section of this tibia is 
shown in I'lnie XLll, Fig, 2. Finally the tibim Doni Cnvt) S are very distinctly 
aflaociated, not with tJie Spy tibia, hut with tho tibia of the skeleton found at Cro- 
magnon in the Ihirdrigue dkttiot. And it b imjairLaut to note tliat other tibiae 
from the Oihraltar caves deacrilKid by Busk (c/, Boyd Dawkins, op. cU., p. 176) 
agree with those now under cousideralion. 

Ths fw^iolng oharacteis can be recorded in a numerical form by the employ- 

* ty.LjoU's rrmsrks (jlarijuiLqf of ifan, p 03) an the apparently cnpricioai presamtion 
of diiferent psvrta of the humxn abetetoD, m MempliSt^d by the reitLaina found in the BelgiaD 
eawa eiploii^ by Sebmeriing. 
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tmnl ot an index expressive of tlie ratio Ixttwccn the two axee (viz., the tranarvereo 
luid t!ie aatero-poaterior) of the dbial aliiift, messurod at the level at wMob the 
Holeal line mergaa into the intenial ridge of the l>one. The valttes of these 
indii;^^ together with the otlier DieaaureDieuie of the bones, axe given in the 
accomimiriug toblen 


Tibia frt^m Citve S, Oibrt^r. 

Hight tibia 1.—Length oxeliidiDg spine „H 37U nun. 

[6/ ^Oro-mngnoH tibia 378 tnni. 


IL — Angle of retroversian of head (Pbte XUl, Fig. 3): 


Mean of three do Lcniii nations 

10*15' 

Tibia of Spy No. 1 

lb* 0' (Fraipont).* 

C/. Tibia of Spy No. 1 

13" 0'(Klaalflch)* 

„ AuT%uac man (mean) 

17® SIF 

Bight tibia 

19" 

Loft UbiB 

16* 

1 , neolithic mm (mem)... 

12* 30' 

nmximimi 

14« 

„ „ modern mm (mcttn) ... 

6*30' 

maximtim 

12«] 


lIL—-Index of platyetionua (Plate XUT, Fig. 2): 


Meiui of right (&8'75) and loft (60) tibio! 
[£Jf* ^Cro-im^jnoii tibia... 

®Spy Ko. 1, tibia 
*Tibitt from Moiistier 
’JUodern tibi« (French) ... 


69-3 

61-0 

70^ 

87-1 

88-01 


Rettiming to the subject of the "'inflected*'* cliaracL&r of those tibisn 
(Plato XLH, Fig* 3) it will he seen from tJio ojigiilar measut^rneute given In the 


^ Fivmj QieuaniimLCDta at jtihe ourt^ of ilia lioaD^ IL L D* There ia an orioDa uiifiieHjtlnty 
about the iixairl ongin of (him lAnt. It ueatupmenea the caata of the craniuiD and fetnur of the 
** old man of Citvmagnon In the C^mhndge Mnnetuii. But 1 find ^di Brwa'a re|Ki-rt ia the 
J^flonibea tiimt the tibua of the ** old im» * waa imperfoct p ,103, mod Plate efi), 

Hijwevor, the mwuremeati^ of the thiolinefla nf the olmft agree In the cait wilh (he dwription 
In the work cited. On the other hanih the length of (he ca«t agreea with th <3 diiuemdoiu of the 
Madelaine tibia recorded hy Hiuny on p* £70 of tha J^iriifan/cEr, and figured ta 

Plate CX of that work* 

’ Fmpoalg Revnt cTJatAn^po/o^^ lSd7. 

^ Klaatich, ^iMehr.f^ EehiU)l4fffit^ toL 42^ p, MS, IDIO. 

* Manoavrierr EuiL de ia tlAntAF^ dW P&rit^ Tolun X, 

^ Otherwiso called the ** recurred " or ** retrevrrted ” dhamet^r. 

VO L XUL 2 B 
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table i^bat tliis fcatuno tlisrin^ibbea ilieoi from tho^ of niodoni mfln, while aHying 
them with those el pt^Jiiatorio hummi bemg^ 

A eiiroful uiTcatigation oF the tippet iitticHliir fliirfctre of these Ubiie docH not 
provide ma with ftittiier occasioo for comiiieQt Hut At iha opposite end of the 
bone (for the riglit lione only is euffitiently ooinplclo te yield ttiis mfotioiAtlon) a 
oliATocter of inferiority is very evident (riate XLII, Fig, 4)* In thia aitimUon tlw 
lewot aiticulur suttface aands a tongne'lifcfi projoetion upwards t}n to tho aiUerior 
aspect of the bone- Such a localised prulongation of the articuLar surface is known 
to characterifto tlie fikeletous of men who habitually adopt the " squatting " attitude, 
Ajceorapanying tlib^ a correspoudmg extension {or somBtimea an islet of articular 
aurfzico) is found on tho adjacent aspect of tlio aafcragtilus ; atsd both astragali are 
thuB marked in the pri^iit iTiat 4 ii]iee« (This subject lias been investigatod hy 
Sir Hiivelock Charles, and by Professor Arthur Theniscai.) 

In passing toother bones from tiio tihiifij it is ndvisfihle to note that in these 
very diiitinctivo elements of the akeleton of tlic lower limb, the human itulividual 
from Cave S ia found to reaemble otlier prehii^loric examines in three dehtiitc 
oliaractcrs^ wluJe agreeing in yet another respect with tho more lowly varieties 
qf existing niankindL TUU is the most important outcome of the oxaminniion of 
huinan remains- 

f’lfru/a*—This ia a stout lione of the right lower limb^ measuring 357 mm, in 
length. Bey Olid deep oh^mnelling for the |)eroneal muscle^^ it presents no speciul 
Feaiiiics of note* Ilcrdii it agrees with llie fibttla of skeleton “No. 1^** frtJin Cro- 
magnun (e/, itroca in llO;^ and Plate 0 vi in that work). The 

rarity with which the fibula ia preserved, as compared with tlio tibia in the Gibraltar 
caves, has l>een noted by Husk (r/, In^enuUurimi p. I6t>y 

were Foundn Thn most iinportantj ohameter is the articular 
facet on the outer portion oF the upper aurfoco of tho ^neek” of the hone 
(Plate XLlh F ig, IX To thw inside of the ** neck/" the non^articnlar istUtnus 
l}eLweeii the articular areas of the head and upper suriaf^ respectively) is 
Temarkably narrow. Beneath this bill in us^ ihe articulur area of bhu head ia con¬ 
tinued unusually far biekwards. Tlie fibukr facet is very esten^iva^ os in tha 
skeleionfi from Iji Chapnlle and La Quina. 

Jfavicniar bone i?/ TartFit !^.— The right iKraa only was found. The only 

features denianding noiice are the uhnost qmiilrato outline of the antraE^alar faoet, 
oml the extension of the anterior articular area oubwarda to boy end tlie eotoouiiiei* 
form suifacOi so os to provide lor arricnlabion with tho cuboid. 

— {Of. Plate XLF^ Kig, No. 1)^ Gnlj- the left kitie was fauaJ- 
The prolongstiott of tlio metutursul fttcbBt inwarrls is hardly beyond the range of 
normal variation in modern bones. The dorm-ventral axis of this facet ia very 
nearly reetJliacar, not curvdiiiear, with au internal convexity m in the esse of tim 
lowly human races, Tho illustration (Piata XLI, Fig, 5) shows this hone (No* IJ 
ill oBsociaiioii with tlio carreapondtng bone from the skelctona of an aboriginal 
native of Australia (No* and a lihimpaiizco (No. 3) ti^spectively* 
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Only the first iiietuUraal will bo il^ribcil. The bones from both 
feet wato foiiud. Tliq proxinml euJ (in ench bone) l^eore a fiicetr noncave from side 
to side but not more so tiian in tno$t njwlt;ru ini^bances. In ncitber bone does a faoet 
for the second metatarsal appear, llie left I wnij has a remorkable |ferfomljioii in the 
ahaft at its outer side, Tlie appearance seems to jioint to an artiiieial origin, and a 
vascular foramen of a noli lar^e Hi;se was not seen in any of nome twenty-five 
modern bones examined for the purpose of oomparisDu. On tho whole* however^ in 
consfilcratioii of the fact that avascular foramen of ainall sisie normally oeenrs here^ 
it is judgeii i}\nt the preaent InTgu aperture is of that nature and is not arttficiaL 

FnitUa .—Both bones were found. They present uo'oharaotcra of inferiority. 
Tl)e inferior tubercle is well markeil and gives each bone a somewhat triangulai 
contour. 

Fitu ,—Some of the fragments are rcmarICBbly deep, one (from the right aide) 
measuring as much aa 22 mm. This character is m oonrelaticin with the geJierfil 
uiasaivcness of all the bones. 

Cliiviet ^.—nludgirtg from what remaiTis of the left claviole, this botia was of 
alight proportions in comijarisou with the rest of the skeleton, Tlie ehki ititer^t 
of this observation lice in the fact tliat a similar disparity chameterisee the 
paheolithic men of Knipim in Croatia. (It may be mltied ttial miiong Ihc great 
antliropoid apes« the Gorilla is similarly rligtJugtiieiief] fnoiu the Orang-utan, which 
Las relatively large clavicles.) 

The remaining banes (r/. List) cal! for no apeelol comment. 

Carmvom iym^-^Thh form ia repreeuutc^l by tho left hall of an adult 
luandibla 

Cnnh htpuM ^—The wolf has not been reconle^l previoiisly os oiocurring in the 
cave fauna of the RixrkJ It is here ropresentod by two metatarsal bones and 
part of a Immeros, All ihc&c are adult and wore found widely separated^ 

Cftnis —This IdentificAtion doponda on a siugie vertebra from a young 

uidiviiluaL It is not impussiblu that the bone may be that of a young wolf. 

Mifmtchiis fra turns {i/i€ —^Tljia anijiial bus not liceu 

identified previougly in tho Gibraltar cave fauna* Hero it is represented 
by parts of two individuals, one adult and the other immntnre. Its prepuce in 
a cave 800 feel above iiea-level can be Dccounted for only on the suppoeitlon that 
man (or a bird of prey) intruduetd the hones. The rarity of mniuina of seals iti 
association with prehistoric human rcmoitie is somewhat surprising. (Up to 1900, 
only one iiiatance seems to have l>eeD recorded in Knrope^ But seals are depiefced 
on aonie of the proMatork carved honetk) I may mid that the determination of 
the particular sed found in Gave B h imtioubted, since it possesses but two upper 
InoiBor teeth an each side, diflering herein from its “ Arctic ” congeuera Among 

I Bo)d IfcawkitWi crt., p-3Va) is mpprcatly mistAkeu ifi htw ntalcment n?gitriliag tlitu 
uitunl. At nny rate, nc coofinuatlan uu be ^teaaeci fetita Buik'i jniicr in the TratuaciutKM 
of £/u 2ooio^cal Soextiy^ vol. i. ludLx^il^ the obeciice of bones of tlie wolf le Uicre cotumduted 
upon. 
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the found, a leJt upper pt&ruaxUlu fortunately camo to light, thus 

H Tn'' l '‘n g the dia^niosls. 

t/nffdata {Capra ifcar ).—Tvta indiyiduala ara roptesented. The determiiiaLion 
iBBts upon the evidence of the limb bonea (tf/. Tlate XLlli, Figa 4 and 5), f 
would remark again ibil the larger individuol i» further nDteworthy, inaamuch as 
the bones seemed to be disposed to eome extent in a nutural sequence or order. 
They were covered by about 3 feet of cave-earth. 

Capra hinus .—^Thc goat occurred in very great numbers, as usual in the oaves 
of tlie Itock. The smaller size of the bones {</, Plata XLIII, Figs. 4,5) disUtiguiahos 
them from those of the larger ibei. It is not too much to say that liardly a aingle 
bone of tiuB nrii fi’*! (goat) waa obtained unbroken. A inajority seem to be 
immature, the epiphyses having become separated from the long Iwiies. Among 
the imniaturo examples are sonio of very small size, and to these remains it is 
really only possiblo to assign the general term *' capni." In (H>rtiug the bones, 1 
have regarded nearly all such indeterminate apedmeiis as belonging to these 
spcciea A few seem to be more like bones of sheep. 

Mttpieapra tragm .—^Tlie eliamob is now recorded for the first time. But the 
determination rests on tho evidence of a single bone (^. Plate XLIU, big. 5. 
Ko. 1). This specinien, a metatarsal bone, gave much trouble in iJenlification, 
the choice lying between the sheep {Oms ories) and tho chamoia. Hail 1 only 
possessed access to the boucB of niodcm " doiueatic ” fiheep, 1 should have 
unhesitatingly labelled tho present specimen as " chamoia" Put tlie ovine ajiecies 
vary considerably, and a stieep from the jwat of the fena is very diffcreDt from 
a modern Shropshire ewo. However, alter careful coniparieoa, 1 am confident that 
the bone in question resembles the corresponding bone of the chomoia more closely 
than it does those of the sheep at my disposal. The point b not luiimiMfriant, 
for ahould the former cxistanoj of the chamois on the Hock be established, an 
indication of soinewbat colder conditions is hereby provided. 

OviM «riVs.—Bepresented by u few liones of mimature individuals, not certaitdy 

distinguishable from goats. 

Jfos tewraff.—^Va recorded by Busk, individual atiimala of this apecics arefoDud 
of very varj-iiig dimenaieoa. In the present instance tho bones are few and 
fiagtuentary. At leoat one speciiiieu looks quite recent, and it may Lave baeu 
iutroduccil by a raptorial bird. 

Sat aero/a.—A few bonce, including the left hall of an immature mandible, 
were found; they denote animals of small size, aa judged by that of the modern 
lioar, or domealio swine, and they agree in this reepect with the specimens 
hj Cuak. 

Witli the exception of tlwj hon&n of Ii&$ till the foregoing specinieTi^ 

flc^m lo have been long embedded in the cAviMMirth, Vi'hich has BLoiiiad them 
deeply^ Tlia bonea of tlie Lirger ibex are spotted in a mnnner exact!j" reproducing 
the appearance of tho ibex bonce from Gibraltar, figured by Biisk ( 
the Zooi JSoCr, voL x* l%ie XXV) and asaigiicd by that writer to the l-lebtocono epoch. 
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Etnimtw mnictiJm}, — Tii* mL>hj| ia representeil nmre iinnif’rcviifily than 

my other aniuml, not evoii excepting ihe gnat. No bones con be referred to the 
bare iijntVfiM:). 

J/wj Bp 7 IdentlRed by tbe form of the tcetJj and of the m mnoniin- 

fUufn^ 

Miis — Homaind of a moufio wore pkntifuh and are dE^^t^Ilg 1 da!led by 

the dental characters from ibeir btgpr congetiera But the iRundibles refarred to 
the sylvan mouse xwty in sisse. One oxnxQ|de especiftllj (Plate XLl^ Fig. 4^ No. 6) 
k rather larger than the Tim eheek tooth Utgether measiiro 4 iiuo^ in lengtli. 
The "anterior acceasory cusp of the first cheek tooth is but feebly indicated^ In 
the foregoing respecH tfiia iimntlible diBerB from tli^)se of M. and agrees 

with an allied ppeeies, at first oallt^d by Mr. K T_ Newton M. and later (c/^ 

Newtun, -Pw, Zoot. Ntw, 1899* pK Sbl) Mm It ocsoiiirsd in a olialk fissure 

at Ightham in Kent (f/. Newton, Quart Jaurji^ 3oe., vob b lS5l4>p+ 195). I 
must lay upon Mr, Newton's slnmldors the responsihility for this species, hut the 
observationH mentioniul above may fw held to provide additional confirmatian of 
the diffcTcnces upon which its segregation ta baaedp (t must bo added that 
Mr. Hinton does not recognise a distinct species in this form. 

Areicoh No teeth were discovered: the deterutination msta on 

the characters of certain asm injtomiiuxia, 

* 

Arvieola or Mimtus (f apectee).—A flcoond upociGS of Arvicoln, probably tlue 
fifihl-vole, ia ropreaeuted by (tiitnomw (tfsu imu/minaia. (Piute XLI, Fig. 4, 
Xo. 8.) 

Tinectimra (Sbrez).—Two or three nLandiblca of the ahiciv were found 
(Hate XL[, Fig. 4, No. 7 )l This fleema to be the second reeotxl of iJio oocumtice of 
a shrew in Spain (^ MilJer, of J^ctlMml Ifistotif, November, 1910, p. 458), 

Vheiropiera . — Only (me bone (a bumcrus) of a l»at has been recogtused. Tlie 
bone is that of a snudl nniinal (Plate XLI, Fig. 4, No. 2). 


III. .4t«s. 

The eorviue reniainn almost eortainly comprise those of Uie obongh 
(PffTThaamix)-, (hoy are abundant, os at lea Eyries (CrO'SiagiiotiX and eJse- 
whore in cave depositSL 

Tiio francolin. Tho occurrence of this bird (which is allied to tlie purtridgo) 
is mtaresting. for it has long been oxUdgi iu Spain, althoiigh still inhabiting Cyprus 
and the countries eastward of Uiat island. (^C/. Newton, DictwnnTjf of 
Part I, art. “ Francolin,’' and Floriot') 

The (xuTiorant is repreflented by a single fr^ineut, the hinder part of tho 
skull, Two bones only of the gatinet were found, but ora absotutely distinctive. 

The imfhiu Tho Ixnuss may possibly bo thoea of the shearwater {Pa^tois 

t Fniawitim, a dointic bird caUed a (r™dwit. iSanie also take it for a aoore hen, fttbow 
for iL fisasRiil Flonu^ft liatian Jh^niiQmTy^ 1^0^. 
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bat niT comparative matenai does »ot citable we to pronounce definitely 
on this point Tlio shearwater ooaara abundantly in the cavea of Coreba 
Lydckker, 1801, p. 407). 

IV, Btplitia. 

A Iai^ reptilian Jaw accords better In its characters with MoivlIot 
time any other form at my diuiKJsal for csompotative purposes, lint this reptih) 
Jma not been pteviouaily recorded on the Bock, so far os I know. 

The tortoiH?, probably Testudo yiwro, is represented by a btimeruB only 
(Plate XI.l, Fig. 4. No. 1). 

The gecko is found at the present time near Algeciras, but T do not know of 
a previous reconl of its presence on the Bock. 

V. Pisett. 

These require no special (somuient, both forme exiBling at present in the 
neighbouring sea. 


VI. Jnmrtdfrata^ 

A. Jtfbfimfrt.—All the forms discovered in the cave have been recorded 
pfevioofily, either hxmi the Gibraltar caii*es or from Mentone. 

It has been remarked above that C^prcea pyrum occurs at Cro*inagnon and 
at Mentone in cave deftosita. Tlic shell Oatni tideosa has Itcen found at lea 
Eysies (rf. Evad.s in Rei Ag., p. 179) and in the Mentone caves (</. Bivifcre. 
vp, eii„ PI, XIV). 

The limiMts and musBels occur in the greatest abundance, and were evidently 
the favourite or wc«t easily procurable food of the inhabitants of tho cave. 

B. Pekinodemata: SphtrreeMnjtt yranit/orw.—Thia species is found at 
present in the vicinity of the Canaiy Islands. 1 havo no note on its occurrence in 
caves or kitehen-middons. 

JJ. StIMUAItV AKU COKCLUStOKS. 

T will now attempt to summarise the results of the observations made in the 
course of tlie excavations described in the first part of this communication. 

Bcgatding the Bock of Gibraltar us a field for hrture research into the early 
history of mankind, I am strongly impressed with the importance and the 
probable fertility of this source. 1 do not think the caves and other formations by 
any means exhausted, and 1 am confident that we have so far reaped hut the fiisl- 
fruite of an abundant harvest, 

Paasing from mattota of opinion to those of (act, it is a pleasure to record the 
very keen interest now manifested in these matters by those on the spot, whether 
they be officers of the various Services of the Crown, members of the Civil 
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AJininistTfttion, w rosicloiite^ At no previous e{>och Iiave circtimstance^ been so 
favoumble for iKe acc]uj$Hion and preservation of euch ovidetioa we aeefc. 

Tlie actiml field of operationa is tbree-fcfil at Jeiist, and posatUIy addition a 1 
lines of work remain to bo recognised and un hr taken. 

L Tkr. Bi7i€~hreecia of the ffi^mt a^l&nurate a/ Visia. 

Dealing with the literature, material, and observatiane at my dmposab X dud 
first a series of problems connected with what rnav bo termed tlio inm '^Uono- 
breceiQ,'’ rb exemplified hy that of Boaia^^ now so largely ronioved. This Imtie- 
hreccia formed the matrix whence the fossil maiiioiatrt descHlOi] by Dr* Busk iti 
1S79 (Trat^^tions of fkt Soeirty, vob x) were derived* It ooenpios 

fissures in the "great agglomerate" of Bnona Vista, Dr. Busk ims not assigned 
any huiitan renmiiie la contomporandty with those animals. Nor have any hnman 
leones (diacovered since that account was written) jet Iteen associated with them. 
The nnimala constitute what may lie termed the Pleistocerio fauna of the Etxsk. 

For viirifius rcasojus, my own work on the spot has not beon estensivelj 
iiirectcd to this brecciun^ In a survey such os; this I am porhap justifietl in adding 
a few more remarks on this matter. In rcgartl to future research, the excavator 
Tivill possess a great njlvantage denied to Dr. Busk at the time of wanting, though 
not perliaps at the time of pahlisliing lik account in the Zcolc^cal Tra[LBaction&^ 
1 refer to the report (so fre^nently mentioned in the deacriptive fjart of this 
comniuaication) on the geol^^ of Gibmltarp hy Piore^ra Bamsay and Geijric* 
These authorities have [produced a masterpicKi^ of lucidityp which contributes 
enormously to a precise knowledge of the geological iiistory of the Hock, and of Its 
rulaLion to ita snrroundingB, inoludiug tlie African shore of the Stralm, No eon- 
elusiotifi VLuU in future command attention ahuidt] they neglect the geological 
evidence ao dearly set forth in that reporL 

U, Problems rfiatin^ to Forbe$* Quarrif it^d ii$ mrrmiTtdinfffu 

We come now to the second divieiou of the Bub|eeL Tliis comprisee the 
proWema centred in Forbes* Quarry, In the foregoing pages I have explained that 
the interest is divided here iHjtween the “ breccia ted talus'^ and the cave {or caves 
still to 1)0 discovered) in rclaticu tJtcreto, 

Taking tiie cave firsts I can oaly repeat in the sense of my preliminary report 
that even at the risk of obtaining no animal remains, it was impossible to proceed 
until Uie eliaracters of the cave-lloor bad been aacortained. This exploration has 
now been aocoinpliahed, 

t A ooiresponding bone-brecdJt w&s found in r^lition fismir^ on Windmill Mill, and tn 
tb& Genuta Cavie No. 1. 

* bowovor, Appotidix IV, 

■ Df. Busk piibLiiilied hU ]japer ia 1S79, but he ranet have wnrked on the luaterial for ywe 
before iht do to of pubLicutioi]. Tbe report of Frofeaiorii Eanudy and Geikia appeiLred in 
l87Sv 
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Thc^ breccia ted talus retnaini? for conRideration. Wo have seen that 
Dr. Busk referred the FotIjcs' QinLtry ekull to the siiporficial taj-ers of thi^ mteriaL 
TJie ntsaflOns for apecifjiug a aoperficiFil rathor than a deeper sione are not given, 
BSYO that the pretence of sand on the Bjxicimoii is mentioned.^ But eaiitt eceurs 
spareelr throughout the hreeeiated talus. Lot us for a moment consider the nature 
of (Jie latter. 

TliiK is an “ ajrglomeratc,'' But it ia not identical mtli the great agglomerate " 
of Etiena Vista (wbieh^ we have seen, con tains in fissures a boue-breceda witli a 
rioi^hxiene fantia). Thanks to the rojwrt. of Profe^rs Eaiu^if auii Goikie, a 
novieo can now learn how these two varieties of agglomerate are distingiiiished from 
one anfjtlien 

The agglomerate ns seen at Forbea* Quarry is lees dense than that of Buena 
ViatEL So far as is known, it contoins no fia^ures filled wdth bene-breceia of the 
ty|» found at BoaU and in the lowei^t levels of the Genista eaves. It has not been 
deeply enhmergecl like the great agglomoratCT although my discoveries of marine 
mollusoa help lo confirm the view of its partial Embmergenee* or that it waa formed 
partly below water. But to all appoamijco ijnhnmtgenoe was not extonsivo* nor 
it in tune prolonged aulloieutly to yield evidence of tlie cunsoliilftliou and 
Bubmariiie erosion clniraeteriBtic of the great agglomerntei but not foiiud l]CrB+ 

It differs iu regard to the substratuo^. The great agglomerate liea on sliales 
(refeirOil to the secoDdary period). But beneath "the ** loler agglomorate/' ihc iiaxt 
strata where visible ckie usually cnmiposcd of sand with jiebhies (the latter of 
limestone). Thus Professors Bamsaj ami Oeikie deacrilied a sliallaw layer of sand 
with pebbles visible immediately l^low this later agglotnemte at the " Princc'^s 
Lines/' Tins is cIors to Forbes^ Quarry, but nearly TOO feel higher al>ove ihe sea, 
Nevertheleaa the geologiets eurjtuse that similar relatimis nnd material will k 
found at iho “ King^s Liuea/^ which are adjoeent to Forbes* Quarry and nearly upon 
the same level 

So far as Forbea* Quarry ia eoncorned, I can adduce from my owa observaGonfl 
only the eand-zotios in ihe lloor of rho cave, TheiMi wore oilniiltedly iioii-fosailU 
ferouSp or praetieally so. Yet their extent (although consolJdatioo due lo 

stalagnitte formation in the envo made ihiur oipH^sure tjuite dieproportiontitely 
difficult) goes far to discount any concluoiuu based n]K>a this defect, 

ITie iaijKirtAncc of diGcnsaiiig I lie fliihstratuiu of the hrcccinted talni^ or 
later agglomernto deiHjnds upon tlie fact that Professors HnniBay and Geikie 
detected inaiunialian lioncs in the aoudy layer they dcBcrilm in that position at the 
Princess LneSr But thii nature of Giose nmmtnalfl nevor Ijeen revealeth Here is a 
problem awaiting and inviting an iiiiuiediate attack. In future iiivestigations of 
the brecciatiKl talus at Furbefl* Quarry, I believe tlie pumper plan of campoijjn would 
be to expose the aiibstmtiiui. If, sta die geologists forecastp the ^d h present as 
a distmet. even though shallow layer, it may ™tain mammalian bones here as at 

* £y. dflrr Berap ry*. citr, dof/nVio, vqL xxxii^ HlDO, yp. is, |0, 
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tliift Prince's LinoH, It iflflll not be fotgotten Lbat Llio Forl^es^ Quarry akull iva^ 
enf^rujitted with sancL Even a shuLlow z^ane of $anJ provides t>eUer oliancea for the 
]»re80rvatioii fli fossil bones intact than do the innutnerable angular fragments of 
wbicli Lbe breccifitcd talii& b composed* 

Rut 1 would add that the esposune of ihifl undorljiDg satidy stratum may 
involve work oul^ide the Quarry altogethorp and (if posaible) nt the liack of the 
adjoining buildings which face N.K. on the Devirs Tower Poad^ 

Similar considerutions timder it cTpadient that a watcii should be kept on the 
pTOgreas of tlie work of removing the sand and gravel immcdinicly to the east of 
these buildiugs {t/, p, 354) and on any oiwration^ near the King's Lineiu 

TiL T!u mart trc€'!ii fA^ Jtadr. 

The last subdivision of the subject comprifiea the caves and their contents so 
far fts these arc rclntcd to period siiSjieequcrit lo the disappcarimce of tho PleistEiccno 
fauna. At present, the hiUii&n remains arc referahk'! wiih certaintiy to this and W 
no earlier ijoriotl in the history of the Bock, 

I'he contents of the second cave explored by me have reference to this period. 
The material, os explained in the descriptive portion of ibis paper, falls naturally 
into three subdivisions. 

Of tlicse, tile firat ineludca auch traces of htiman actirity m tiottery and stone 
implementa. The characters of these objects indicate that during the whole period 
of occupation by human beings the state of culture was at a lowly level* The 
earthonware is distinctly Neolithic in ita rdatious, and indeed of an early type. 
The implements caunct be justifisbly BCparatod from the potiery^evou though somo 
ate of Moustcriaii, 1 ,^., of Pidaiolithic typo. The ornaments, tco^ are of the simplest 
description, vi^-p the perforated Cypnea, and tho shell anklet descriliod above.^ 
The total absence of polished implements ouxl of any trace of metal ifi important, 
Poliehi^ implemcnw and metal oijjects occurred in the Genista caves. The 
inference is that the prehistoric inhabitants of tiic Bock in other but adjoining 
habitations, passed to a liigher stage of cultured evolution than those whose 
handiwork wc are now considering. In view of tlia inaccessibility of Cave % it 
may well Iiave been abandoned early in tiic Keolithic age, perhaps after the death 
of an occupant. Tliie la merely n aunuise, but I may add that^ taken as a whole 
the general aspeet roealla that of the earlier sattlementa at CrcKimgrion, as depicted 
in tho graphic pages of the Jkh't/ui^t^ AgnitajiicfF, But we liave part only, not the 
whole of that picture* But tiicn we have literally not got to the l:>ottom of the 
matter, for my excav&tion$, though extending to the depth of a metre and a half 
in the dee}>e8t jiart of the cave earth, failed to attain the bed-rock. It ie by no 
means impreliahk that deep in the comer marked A on the plan (Fig. 1 in the 
text), still richer treasures await a more fortunate excavator, 

^ A iipeciji] ^enroll for artL&cially perfomtod phalanges of to tliofie foead 

at Lis was aruiuccefisfttl 
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To tho beat of my jittignicnt, the materia! of the nrtefatsta appcan to he local. 
Certainly the ailicilied aandetono and cheit occur on the Rook, aparingty no (loiiht, 
but etill undoubtedly. An exception mnet be niade in the cuse of tlie licavy block 
of httfjjTJitite ore. but with this eioeptiEjn the objeeta reveal, as already mentioned, 
a aettleiitent of liumau beluga m the b^'liest circumEtances, comparable to thoee of 
the kitchen-nuddeua. 

IVe now come to the evidence of the humnn bones. It b iiLadviaabie uow-a- 
daye to lay Rtroas upon the characterE of an individual, yet in thb case the Hues of 
evidence are 8o convergent that n few nemnrka eeem justiHahle. The evideuce is 
provided by the bliiila, tiie aatragalus and tlie tibia. Of the brst two bonea, eacli 
bears a ebaraoter found with unwonted fricquenBy in Neolithic akektona aa 
coniiasted with its rarity in thoee of modem Eurgpeaua. 

The tibia jirovidea no loss than thrc'O ]H;rfeelly definite cliaracteis distinguishing 
it from the normal type of tho modern bone. They associate it with Neolithic 
tibise, aud thetibim of aueb of the ciistiiig hiinmn races os are capable of babitnally 
adopting the attitude of squatting,'' I may note that of these oharactets, one 
only (/>f«fyc.-nrmui) has been Toniarted liefore in the cave-honee of the Kock. A 
second (rettovcrsioii of the tibia? head) is present in a high degree. The tliird has 
been leas studied in the history of caTe-explaration so tliet a word may be added 
on tliis suiiject here. Tlie cbanicter in question « tlie upward extension of the 
inforior articular surface of the tibia, forming an upwardly directed lapjiet or facet 
of articular area on the front of tlie lower part of the tiliise abaft. Tlie Spy and 
Cro-magnoD tibise lack ibis facet, but other Keolilhio tibiae jk]£sc.ss it wltli great 
constancy. 

In Crete I obtained six tibice from a NeoUthio cave-sltelter ot Agios Kikolaos 
fSitia). All these Libis poascBs the facet in question. 

Such avidenee uiskes strongly in favour of assigning the human hones 
from Cave S to the Neolithic period ; in fact, to that denoted by the juitteiy. 
As regards other ciicumstaneea in connection wit!) the human bonea, I think the 
evidence on the wliole runs against a theory of delibenvto interment. Tim condition 
of dispersion in wliitrh the lionea were found ia aiitirgonistic to such a view. That 
the individual loBt his life through the fall of a massive block from the cave'TOof is 
by no nieans unlikely. Our fiiihure to find the least trace of tlie craninin iniglit be 
explained if that part of the Iwdy bad been crushcHl at the time of death. The 
dispersion of the various parts still remains obscure, and one ia perfome thrown 
liack on an appeal to the action of wild aiumals in this connection. It must be 
admitted that the burann lionea are aingulaily dovnid of traces of gnawings and 
herein present a marked contrast with the remains of goats. 

Lastly we come to tlie associsicd fauna. Certain factors have to be taken into 
consideration here. The presence of raptorial birds will account for a proportion of 
the remaining animala. To the credit of these winged carnivora must be placed 
most of the Iiodds of smaller lards, the majority of tlie rabbi te and some of the 
young goals, with a few at least of the email rodents. The* nioUnsca ami echiuiis, 
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a lai^c proportion of the nod probably the seals’ owo their presence {in a cave 
BOO feet above the eea) to human agency, 

Tlie extraordinary conrueion of the remains has been noted already. On this 
account T regard the accmnulaliou as a sort of cave kitcheti-miildou. Turning to 
t!ie signiticance of the list of animals of all hinds actually represented, there is but 
little to add The fauna is the prshistoiie one, and while 1 have been able to add 
some new names to the earlier Ueta, tire character of llieee lias not been uiaterialJy 
altered I was careful to sift this evidence with all the care at nty rlisposal, on 
tlie general ground tliab sonie aignificaiit form may bo represented by a single bone, 
onfl tbis may indeed be tlie case with tho chamois, and oertainly is so witli the tortoise 
and (?> monitor. But a more panictibr reason was that Major iijewell tells me 
that, some years ago, remains of an ‘'Aretic roviont" were discovered in a 
tioigblmuring cave. This may have lieen *' Holy boy’s Cave ” not far distant from 
Cave S.* "With especial care, theroforc, I worked througli dozens of sraall bones 
obtained from an extensive pocket near A (r/, rian, Hg. 1 in the text), I luu 
fairly eon&dent tbat 1 have overlof)ke<l notliing tlUtinetive of any animal capable of 
li^ng BO described, and the record of such a form remains still to be published. 
I may remark that Dr, Gadow has recorded the presence of the lemming in the 
caves of Portugal. 

In concludii^j this Beport X wisli once more to tender my thanks to those 
wlio heljied my work in various ways, and to express the hope that the University 
of Cambridge may be able to provide for further researches of this kind. 


Appendix I. 

Ill the prosecution of the researches described in this communicstioii, 1 received 
much help from those whose names ore here appended. My best thanks are due to 
all for their Cooperation* 

H.E. Tho Acting Governor, General Perrett, C.B. 

Bear*Admiral F. S. Pelham. 

’ Sn[>crin tending Civil Engineer, E. AVakefopil, Esq., M*1.C,E, 

' The wnreUx of ibe remiune of ihe seal in preliiatoric ilapMite of all periixla |» very 
fllfiking Kad deserv-ra epraol 

^ Yrum CiTe 1 dVitiinod Itoum tli& nilibEt^ r^k*dova atid a tlirtub-ljlce bi«t, 

I txiATf a4fi that tbDUgli thfl further infoTniAbon wm given to RUf tluit tbu of tbo 

Arctic rodeikt cuiucoumcatcd to the Zoolof^CAl SocialyT the of that body ninca 

aboat 18^0 AoeiTi to contAiu Dosiif’li reoeri I tbe zootcigiod hewrJ fruru onwads, 

Imt witliout diBOJV&riag qjlj roferfruce of the Idtid. Tbe wholp vabjeei of the 
of boBM Atmbotot! to Mjo^ea {kmioiEig), and tbeif vfcluo mb iruiiGAtive of Arctic condition^ 
rnquirea re-inveiitigation- This ie iiopenitiYely nee&daibitod by tho ttatamenU of BuTti«tt» 
llimilton tPreying* o/iht S>ei%, ISdO, pp. 30& ti who suggeste that a variety 

of lemionig may W found BtHI eibting in Spain, The exAct uattire of tho smaJI rodont foun^ 
it* the SieiTA tie GrudoA, and mli^ locally the Uran,'* ahoutd bo a^ioeiAlfy nsiOGmiiieti. 
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Deputy Expense Accounte Officer, F. W. Cary, Esq, 

Deputy Ordnance Store Officer, O. A. Storey, Esq. 

Major A. W. Abercromby, 0.S.O. 

Colonel £■ 11, Kenyon, B.E 
Major G, P. Sdwlfiold, ILE. 

Xiout. R, K. A. Mflcanlay, ILE. 

Mqjor Sewell, fLF«. 

W. Turner, Eai.. M.Y.O., M-A„ M.D., Surgeon to the Colonial Hospital. 
D. H. T. Frere. Esq., LL.B.. Attomey-Geneml. 

,T. Rowland Croolc, Esq,, A,MXC.E. 

'W. Wullaeo Copland, Esq., A.M.T.C.E. F.E.M.S. 

Mr. Sweeny. 

Mr, Ferrari. 


ApfeNDIX n, 

Rbtobt ok tiifi CoiojccrioKS Exhibited a.t tite GAnaiaos 
LiBRAJtY, GIBRALTAB. 

Them collccliona arc stored in a room adjoining the Garrison library. Tlicy 
fill three large cases with glass doors. These oasca will he referred to as Nos. 1, 2. 
and 3, nuiobered from the south end of the room, Case No. X being the furthest 

from the doorway. 


C<xAe JVb* 1. 

This contains trays with specimens from Collins' Cave. Tlic precise situation 
of this cave is about 420 feet above sea-level. It Ucs due west of the northern 
portion of Catalan Boy village. 

The specimeus are divisible into two seriee. Of these, one comp^ bonea 
very similar in appearance to those found by me in Cave S. and deaoribed in my 
ReporL From Collins' Cave the hnman remains ar« not very numerous, conasting 
principally of metatarsal U.nca Tlie associated fauna indudea U« ibex, boar ■ 
rabbit, ox, and deer (described as C. The femur ascribed to a " large eat’ 

is probably that of a lynx. Birds are represented by the humerus of an eagle or 
vulture. With these bones there is a tmrtain amount of gritty (? siliceous) sand 
which T cannot match with any of the soil from Cave S. 

In addition to the foregoing objects, ColUne’ Cave provided another series of 
remains. These consist of three or four blocks of red biecciated earth containing 
bonce which I could not identify. Their general conditdon resembles that of bones 
found byme at Pikermi in Attica, and is strongly contrasted with that of the other 
bones from CoUina' Cave. They are described aa having been derived from the 
deeper kvida of Lbe c&vo. 
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Ca.sf No. 2 . 

This contains tmuy traya of boucs from ilie GcnkUv Caves^ Nos. 2 and 3 
Busk, op. cit^ I868p for jefereoce to these cave^), Tlicre aiio also Hvo liumati 
mohitarsal bones from Colline" Cave- Laatlyj wo find of red breccia with 

IragnjentH of large hones referred (though tlio authority is net given) to NUjtItas 
anfv^u^i6. 

Oil Llio huisijyi reiimma froiu the (jenLsta oave» (Nus. 2 and 3) I made the 
following notes 

Skulls are lepreseuted hy parts of the upper maxilla and the mandible of an 
adult vfojmin There is part of a male maxilla. The female bones are siiiall, the 
upper maxilla showing no marked prognathism. The miindiblQ has a aomewhat 
large angle (120'') and the ehm is not very prominent A feature of distfnerion 
seemed at first U> be prcsonl in the narrowness of the sj.^ce iNatween the two rami. 
But the length-breadLh index h 121* so that no inferiority i« re;dly denoted- The 
moat miirkcd degree of this narrowing I have seen is exhibited by the mondilile of 
a South African Bush woman, hi wliich the corresponding index is S4’3 (Mma Atml, 
CajU., Spuchnen B). 

A male temporal bone (right side) has a small mastoid process, exposing part 
of Uie digoatric groove, hut no great stress can ho laid upon this charaoter, as here 
developed. 

Of associated bones* but one eulloction is u> he found. This comprises a female 
[selvis with a wcU-uurved saarum* both left radius and right femur. The 

latter is undoubtedly female, though the tinm a^ra is remarkably prominentp 
giving the cliaraoterietie '' carmate form already noted hy Busk (c^, cU.^ 1868) in 
the femora from tlie Genista, eave^ Indeed^ for all that is known, that author may 
Lave hosed his description on this vezy hone. 

In addition to tlie foregoing bones* two other sacra next elaiiu attention. They 
dillbr entirely from the curved female sacrum just mentioned, in respect of tliem 
form* width is extraordinarily llattcued. Otherwise both boDoe are rather small in 
COinpsiisoD w’ith modern European sacra* 

Of other limb Imnce, six clavicles, part of a right scapula, three himieri, one 
ulna and one tibia remain for eousidemlion. 

Tiio clavicles aiC: disLincily sleDder* but they present a remarkable range of 
variation in resi'^eet of their curvature. In the humeri^ the olecranon fossa ta 
iiuperforate in ciich example. In the ulna, the olcorsnou process Is well developed* 
exhibiting no feature of inferiodtry. 

Ttie tibia is not plaiycnemic i the lower end has been destroyed* so that no 
observation on the lower articular suulsce is puasible. 

Case No. 3. 

This case coutaius nxunerons aherds, and also Hint or chert implemeutB from 
caves in the rock- There are a few misoellaneoiia osteological specimens* ineladiug 
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three GTimia of the Gibraltar ipe, ahowing well the several differeDcea in iho skulls 
of this epeeies, Varioufl luinGmlogic^ speehnens and atalBotites from the caves» 
together with eertatn relies of the Great Siege, complete the Ust of objeeta preserved 
hm. 


Ai^r^ENDix IlL 

Hasses of BajficuiA toxtai^^inq Boses. 

A room in the Gerrison Library at Gibraltar oontahiB several hiiDilredwdghU 
of blooka of stalagmite^ varying in mm from that of an orange UJ thal of a footbaU. 
Mo 4 L of these blocks coniam fragments of bones. They were obtained in the course 
uf excavating a magazine in one of the Genista caves (No, 1) an Windmill Hall 
Flats in the yearn 1805-96. The actual locality waa a small cave, twenty-five feet 
deepi and beneath the present ** shifting and oxamining " rpoms. This Euoall cave 
lias no connealian with the biTgev e&vea existing beneath; the magozma The fore¬ 
going information was kindly supplied by Colonel Kenyon* RK (ef, Corroapoo- 
dance, 1910, in the Gibraltar Garrison Library Itecorda). 

In Togerd to the animals reprosentod by these hones* I have been able to 
recognise vritb certainty btpjiea of Ungulata only. There arc portioufi of limb-lHmen 
of Ithinoceroa, Bo$j and Cervna. In aome instances* spIinteTs of hone have become 
iletachofl from the nmEirix and can thufl be arnmnied more tiinrongbly* I have been 
unaldti to detect any renmins of Carnivora. 

The suMance of thia report (on thcae fragments) was emnmnnicalcd iti 
Colonel Kenyon, before my departure froin Gibraltar, in Ootuber* 1910, 


Aiu'Ksnix IV. 

Since the foregoing Eefiort was written, I have received news of a great land- 
Blip which took place on ClmaEmafl Day, 1910. Early on that day an immense fall 
of rock occurretlp hundreds of tona l^eing precipitated into Forbes* Quarry, which 
was thereby filled up ahno^t entirely. The mouth of the cave lias thus lieen 
reriiiered practically inOrCCCflaible, Inaamuch as the fallen ntassoa nro (ierived from, 
what w^fljs previously solid rexsk in tlio lieights above j no important exposure ]im lieon 
luEide thereby. But the incidont provides an adminible oxanipio of the mode of 
formation of the Imrecciatod 


Lift &/ JUtiMrations wUh 

FtArt XL 

Fig. 1. Skutdi af Forbefl^ QllinUtar. mkh cavp. Tlkta part of thfl m now 

tFobrtmry, LOllJ fllteilapccmpkioly with tha dobrifl from tJie lamMlp o| Dumber Sfi 
lUlO. 
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Fig* Si. Fnntii the breedtitod talxa jidjotEin^ Forbca* Qewitj’ :— 

No. h Vidma dimacimoa (,in&riiie}. 

No. S. Puppum lapillm ^ 

No. 3L Jmj arabim „ 

No. 4. /Mix (terr^ti'ml). 

No. Mdijc (t sp.) 

The other spooLiufiiid mi tho h^jmerua of Itp/g (Rock do^e), aorl part of the 

biimoniri of C<ipra Mmt4 fQoKt}^ 

PLg; fmiu S. Thstm mmouiljr perforated ejLaiiipIe& 

Fig* 4.—No* L fiflifiotallf peifotut^d^ 8. 

No. i, EfcelioiiU flint !&iuitui ftfom Qive SL 

No- Part of an armlet or ASkJpt of ehcU (T Fritow) frnOi fkva S. 

Tig. fi. in Tig. 4k showing opptKitu aide ol lunklet frota 3» 

Tig. Tauiia of Cuvc S :— 

Noa. 1 and £. Trockvt 

Noft. 3 and 4. Jlemuzi^Otna. 

No. !^. Parpum {} ipeoiw). 

Hio rejuainmg ipedmeu u m^iW. 


Pwta XLT, 

Fig. 1. 8taai? imptemonti and htoumUte block (Ntn. ll) from Cft?e S. No, a is a typical 
Monaterian implement of quartzite. 

Fig. SL Stan* implrmenta of Meuiteriazk type from Qito S. Tim qKciliiemi Euro Noi. 7| 13 and 
15 l^jct). 

Fig. 3* Ston-tt oom (Noa 1 mad IS) oiul kamnmr^toDa (Na 10) from Oire 3. 

Fig. 4. Faiifu of €iavr S i— 

Na L Hunimif of TVjiwtfo 

No. S. If umcrna of bat (t PipktrdiTtf.) 

Noi. 3 and 4- EeCeot tcrre»trwd lidtW* 

(Speciea not identifled.) 

No. Ev Blandibla of JTiiur t^lvalicm leww* 

No. d. Mandible of J/im ap, H 

Ne. 7. Mandible of armitm t 

No* 8^ Qa izmomiruLtum! dnncofn {I ppeci^^X 

FigK 5, l>i 0 taJ aapocU of tntocunoLform bone!iL Tlie lizgett (to tli* kfL) la fmm tbe iki-letoti 
In Ov*l^ ■ tlie oe-ntml one is from the ukeleton of an dboriginal intEire of AuaimliBi 
(Mtnu Anati Coii t.) ^ the remainiDg (iinaileat) bone ui fmni tbo «h#lrtoi) of an adnlt 
chbniiauaee (Muh. Anat. Cant.)* 

Tig. II. No. li Stalagmite maea from tbe floor of the (kyo in Forbea' Qimrry.. 

No. S. ^tnlagmit* moas Gimtainiug a huid izLolltiiic(//. w<rmicuia£ti\ nt a depth nf 3 feel 

. 6 iiidloD fnim the larbioe. From the flcfir of the cave in Forbea*^ Quarry, 

Fig. T. Stone implementn mnl cbipe Iconi Care S. 


Platk XLH. 

Tig, h Two dewa of the right oetrat'alna from Cam 3. A la tlm ahiioniia.| laoet noted in ron- 
orcllQii with a dmiUr facet an the tibia Fig* 4}. 

Fig. S» Sectluna of tibia at le?d of Juneiian of th* aoLiml ridgo vritli the [otonuU border, to 
ahow platyoncmim !> ia a mod-ern npecliuen from the Cambridge Anatomy School i 
0 H La the Cro^nuignoii tibia ; Cf I B iii the light tibia from 0iTe S, 

Fig. 3v Two tracioga nf right Kuieimi tibia from Ca** 8 to show retrovemen of the hiad of 
thii boon (aiigk IQ^i 

Fig. 4. Ffont imd buck ^ewa of tbo right tibia from OftT# S* Cf. note on fig. 1 Mupm^ 
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pukTM sun. 

Hg. 1. FttHit Ti^wa of Cro-m^^Dn tiblm (abovo) and dbia from (kre B (below). 

Fig. S. Tih\m froiD. Qits S {tbe two bouea to tbe right) eompiLred with the cast of a tibia fKam 
C^mignon. 

^ Eonaicut ci adult mil^ liuDiaD akeietoo from Ckre 3^ 

F7g. 4. Fauni of Care 3, itodiuii and bumenu of goat and Ibex, the loiter being tbe lotget 
epecimeiiL 

Fig. Eanno of CaT€ S. No, 1. Metotaraal bone of Cboinoio The mmoming bonee urn ne 
folbwa: Goat, factored luetatAnaL bone and fradtuned feianr. Ibex : femur 
(coinplote). 
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THE MAlSiN LANGUAGE. 

Bt W. M. STiiOSG. 1LA-, M.D., Bcsitleni Magifltrate, Ttiritory of 

Papua (New Guinea). 

TsTTLODUCTtON. 

Fou my knowledge of the MaisLu language,! am mainly iodelited to Mt. R Money, 
late of the Anglican Mission. He had lived for some years in close contact with 
At»;am natives, and spoke the language fluently. He very kindly placed his 
intimate knowledge uf the language at my disposal, tut has recently left the 
coQutry. 1 have also myself lived for over two years in the north-eastern divisron of 
Papua (British New Guinea) and in frcqnenl coataet with Maiain natives, and am 
begiauing to acquire a alight convcTBational knowledge of the language. 

The Maiain language la spoken in many of the villagce along the const of 
CoUingwood Hay and in the villages of the Kosirava diswdct between the lower 
Mim Mid Barigi rirem 

The Maiain of CoUingwood Bay relate that they emigrated from their 
original home in tho Koairiiva district, and pausing inland of ilie mountainous 
peninsula of Gape Nelson reached the present Maisin villagea on the coast of 
Colling^vood Bay. Along the coast of this bay the Maisin come into intimate 
uontact with tribes speaking Mclauasiati dialeeta. In tlio Koeimva district the 
Maisin ccoupy several viUages of no great sin; in the midst of swampy country, 
and are aurrounded by natives siicaking Binendele dialccta. On tho seaward side 
of die Kosirava villas there are no natives, owing apparently to the country 
Ikuiii' little elfte than a lar^ Kwauip^ 

The language is remarkable in Lhat it really appears to be one of die rare 
instencee of a ktigunge with a grajunijir derived from two distinot soiitoM- 
I liave ulnased it with the Melanesian languages’ l«cauao it allows clear aflEinitios 
with these, both as regarda grammar and vocahnlary. On the other baud, the 
grammar shows some ehanioteriatics which are quite unknown in other Melanesian 
langnagcB^at least, in such as con be coneidered typical—and many words which 
are almost univoraal in the Meloneaian languages of New Guinea are not found at 
all in Maisin . 

Among Melanesian eharacteriatios may be mentioned die existenee in Maisin 
of an inclusiTe and exclusive fonn of the flrat person plural of the pronouns; of 

1 For a dwcriptimi of liir Mel«i<sisa laDgeogw It H. Co|^gtoii TO. 

eWndra Pms, Oxford, 18W, ond Bidnoy H, :^y, Cambridge 

ikyiffl/iJios to Straiit, Oiubridg* UniTOcsitT Frsaai IBO^. 

vokxy. 
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olpjectiral siifHitefl to tlie verb “Of BufExed (Mtetieaaive prauouiis; of vl^i-LuiI aiuciLkr>% 
mi Uie formatiiiti of propoaltioiiB from a noun, a suffixed poasessi^ e prououq and 
a directive particle. Tlieeo are all deGnite Molanesiaii chanictcriBticsB. In the 
vocabulary may be noted iamiUij, man ; eye; breqat; log; wnm», 

mosquito; hftu, bamboo; these are aU cloaily relateii to words which occur in ij-pieal 
MelMteaion language^.' 

The exifltetice of a otjtoplefca set of siiffixea whioii arc used to decliiie the noun 
h the moflt marked eliarfloter m which thb kngimgo difTera from the typical 
^Ifclimcaiaq kn^iagesL At moat, the other kogua^it of this grcuip may appear to 
have a locative case; but ibis ap)parent case is then dearly only a common 
directive tiartide, which has united with the noun and in so doing lias, in a few 
instance^ anfibred a euphonic chani^,* On the other hand, in MaJsin there m a 
weihdeiined objective* dative# instrumental, locative, ablative and vocative case in 
addition to the simple form of the noun whidt is as a nominative 
iloreover, these eases are not formed simply by adding partielee to the nominative 
case, but are intimately tombined with the nominative the atom or root), ami 
in so lining, have sulfercd extensive euphonic changes.* Jfoi only are nouns 
dodiued by these fluffixes, liut pronouns and ailjectiveid are oIbo declined by means 
of the same scffixeii, and the form of some other words^ are such cm to show that 
they are really ciisefl of a noun. We are driven to tlie cODcluaiou, either tliat the 
Maisin liuve adopted their dedenaiou from some other non-Melanesian language 
or that they have invented the same for tjii>ui6dve&, or that Xiakin ia a very 
primitivo form of the MclancBian language, ^ud tMt the dcclenBiou has been lost 
iu other bngungc^s of tlie group The first aup}k.ieiLion is the leoet improbablc- 
IVhen the Maiasn language does conform to the tyjdcal Atekmesian tj-pe there k 
fiotluiig to iudic 4 iLo that tlio MoMn iu in any Henae primitive* j nor is there 
anything to iudicate tiuit the cfOse yuiEses are only Melancaian pariiclea which 
have coalesced with tho noun, adjcollvo or pronoun. On tho other haiid. there are 
indloationa that Muiain ia a Aldanesmn language whidi has been modilled, ns to 
bo expected if a Alclsnei^ian language was imperfectly learnt by a non-AfokiiinaLiu 
speaking people. h\ir matanCO, the second and thlnl person aingnlAr, tlie Hrst 
perotii], exclusive plural, and tbe second persmn plural of the poMCSsive aiiffix are 
all confused tj%peLber and bavo not each got a distinct termination" so also the first, 
and second iperaon eingubtr^ the exclusivo first person plural, and the second pcrsoti 
plural of the objectival auflix are all ctpnfuBcd together.^ The use of the po^aesaivo 
suffixes ftlafl indicates the aaino fact* J ii other Melanesian languages these suffixes 

* Ouupore Sadaay H- Baj?# ajes eit, p 4S2 ^ «y. 

» Kgr, m Molu, /umvoi; at itq vitliNg^ from village, and Mx 

^ fur ? kiantg for 

^ cf. ii>i* jx ae7 and EK aea 

* C/ 4 , rfl/ltl, p 091 eM 1 * 5 . 

* l 4 i tiifl cMitifmutiTaljr few iniuincei whoro the TiKabniaiy on [ip. a relation- 

idiip with the Meianed.aD the 8«ne i* by no tncana Dbecurv, e.j., miOOj eye. 

r Cl ui/^ ^ ^ 7 . 
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are used wlih all naiuea of relntioiis, parts of the Iwdy, and a few other 
words^: hut in Maisiii they arc not used with names of relations, and witli only 
certain parts of the body and a few other worda.^ It seems as if a non-Melaoeaian 
race liad learnt a Melanesian language and, m the caaa of relations and eome parts 
of the body, Imd retained tlteir old method of forming the possessive. 

The method of conjugation of tlie verb by means of suffixes, is hardly in 
ticoordance with other Melanesian languages, olthougli it might ooucoivably have 
grown up from the adverbial snffiies which are so commonly used in Motuaiu* 
The numerals are, again, ([uLte different Erem the numerals which are pretty nearly 
universal in almost all the Melanesian languages of Kew Guinea.* 

Assuming that Muiain is a Melauesian language influenced aa regards its 
gmmnnir by a foreign elemunt. the question arises os to tlm aourco by which it has 
inflnenccd. At the present time the Matain are preetically aurronnded by 
Melanesian or Binendek speaking natives. It is true that three cases have been 
described in the Biuendele language* ; but the resemblance betw^n the grammar 
of this laijgus^ and Maisin is very meagre. Tiio three cases m Binendelo are 
really hardly more than noum followed by prepositioiis. The Maisin numeraU 

and pronouns show no similarity to the Binendele. 

On the north-west, the Kosirava MaisiTi come into fairly close contact with 
Kidrira speaking natives of ihe tiydrographcr range, Nothing is really known of 
the grammar of the Kairira dialects; but I am from my own observation satisficif 
tfiat many—and perhaps all—the villages on the Upper Barigi River and on the 
southern slopes of tlie hydre^pher range speak varying but closely ulUad diakcto 
of this language- It pcrlmpe in this diroction, or in the dircetion of t e 
unexplored ttdangk l«twecn the Cuntial, Knmisi,^ and nDrtb-essU<m divm.ons of 
Now Guinea, where the language must bo looked for, which Ims so profoundly 
modified the parental Mclanfiskn language from which the Maism has sprung, 
or, failing this, to soma language of tbia region which has since become eitmct. 


PBONOLOOlf. 

In the following the vowels ere to be pronounced as in Italian and the con* 
sopantfi flfl ID English* 

* * Cf. He*, w, G, Lsw«i, t7rt«nMar \rocabittnry n/ Lm 0 MS* 

M.laaltu Issues New Guiu« whea 

^" G. Laww, tip. tit., “ilimrtivq portitlM,'* p, 14 , a«d SSidiwy H. Ray, <^p. eif. 

vdL u(4 p. ^ 

* ey* iV™t P* SttlMj H. E*y» cif., nil 

loni, th. il«i. i. “■* 

euphonic obAJif^fl ■occur in boih 

* Fortiicrlv the Nortlicrn DiTimoiL 
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The following coiiBanimU oeoiir in the M&Lsiti language, viz., b, d, f. j\ k, m, u, 
f, ^ tp Wp j. The consonanU 1 mid p do not occur; and g only coiubiiied with 
ij m ng. The vowoU are a, e, i, o, and ti. A is at timeia prououue^d short aa in 
fnkeii and cloeelj sunilar to u in the Eoglieh bun. Diphthonga au^ ai, ei, and oi 
ocour and also the vowel aonnd heard iu the English word law, T am writing it (4. 

A word may end in any vowel or in Nff can hardly be regarded os a tma 
consonant, there is no sudden stoppage of the roioa in the throat but rather a 
guttural modideation of the preceding vowel with the nasal cavity also opened. 
When words ending m nff are oomhiaed with sufExes the guttural character ie lost 
and the is replaced by n or in. 

n does Lot ocentg and the MaLsin appear to bo unable to pronounce it. Moto 
speaking Maisin communly turn an h into a w, they eay kewa for keboa, 
and uiami wiwina for loanu huihuina. The same mispronutioiatioti is not 
uucomnionlj beard among Mobu speaking Binendele natives, 

Noras. 

1. Foa« jlND DEMVATiosi.—Tho noun is siaually a jdmple word 

Nouns deootixig an agent are derived from verbalfroots by suffixing/q/ksfpf,^-^ 
/t*/a/u8if one who falb; a watchman. Similar to these are the 

following: a fleahy thing; iurntt-fafud, ^ place infested with moaquiloes; 

toFrtW;y({/v^n\amercifiji —from Heeb; mimti, inoaquito; and AifttriMp soft, 

respectively. 

2. Number,—T he noun ia iLBually the same in the plural os in the singular. 
In a few cases the noun is reduplicated in the pltiial and in otlier cases a anfOx 

is added 1 lund; lands; a bill, mountains; 

tameUi, man, iamalvx, men ; ka/w&, chief, chiefs ^ yaU, clan-father, yatwe, 

clan fathera; yp, elaii mother^ yofif, clan motlisra; moro&t, girL girls. 

The following two words We an irregular pluml \ wife, wives; ieiii, 

>joy, boys, 

3- OasI.—T ile noun ia docliiied by a very cjoraplete serica ol suffixes as 
follows:— 

Voiiatsve, or -fie. 

Objective, -nan^. 

P<.issoasive, -aW or *^ 1 - 

DativOp 

Instrumeotal, 

Locative, -f. 

Ablative, -r/r. 

The fiimx>le form of the noun is smaetimea used as the nominative; but the 
subject of the sentence ia often put in the instramental ca$e: ydave 

the mnn went to the path ■ hut k^rstng ifarawn-si^ the man hit him with a 

stick. 
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The form of the vocative with the eufBx ^ Is comteoiiLy used wheii addresaing 
a loan by name. The eecoad form of the vocative with tfie suffix -ht impUee 
reepect; but it is also used in a derogatory aeuae in the case of animalsp namu- 
be. Oh you mosquitoes I 

The true pueeeaaive Buffix -a is only used with proper namaa: the suffix 
-ari^ b really the third person aingiitar of the pDaaesaivo pronoun. 

The suffix ia used after the verbs to give and to tell, ieHi-so kam 
kummaiianif, will you give the 1}0J acme tabnoco. 

The locative has a very general signification* 

The plttce from which a person cMioefl ia put in the ablative. e.y., Tufi-rfi, from 

Tufi. 

Both the locative *"<1 ablative cases ai« used to eipress a preposition, 
ta/art, lor at its top, t*, on ; ketmtfi, for from the aide of w., 

from a person* 

The simpk form of the noun often suffers a diange when the case suffixes are 
added, e^., tamatmg for iamatUngt l*J the man; iaKiwf for io-cfij, with the wood; 
/arembit for /urtBj-fce. kangaroo ; /««««« for/iircnff-oW. of tlio kangaroo; yetavi 
for yfta-e, to the road; wake for tfli~e,to the village. 

If the noun has a plural suffix the case suffix follows the plural suflix. e^., 
tamotu^ for tamati-ee^ejig, by the meiL 

AdJSCTTVB. 

1 . roBJi AKP DEaiYA-nON.—The W^eotive w gencmlly a simple root It is 
placed after the nouti, &y., teiti taalmtifft a good boy. 

2. Nuxbkil—T he adjectives frequently change, in the plural; but m no very 
regular way. The following is a list of adjectivea taken at random, to show the 
change in the plural:— 


Englisli. 

Singular. 

Plural, 

largo . 

.,p 

Jlfomiai. 

Small 

' Jlkdii fr** 

KaU. 

Good 

Tanban^-*. 

Bortge^ 

Bad ... •»' 

Si*r- *•* 

Smri. 

Thick 

Fotu.na *. 

Fotumru 

Thin 

JC^€-k^ 

Ktde-keiiia. 

Hard 

IFena 

ircnari. 

Soft 

iJijnsc ■ 

Kawveri. 

Hot •»■. •»* 

Fu/ufi 

Fufiji. 


‘ Or 
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English. 

Siugiilan 1 

riiiral. 

toW . 

Turuki .** 

. TurukL 

Old . 

^diii4f 


New 

... 

ITYTOItJJf, 

Clean 

Bingfffuinili 

BiTiff&nuiTiikf, 

White . 

Fsc »aii- I . > 

Fo^a. 

lllnek . 

Gambuhi... .**1 

Gairihubaru 

lied . 

Mii *J: 

Muritri} 

Ytlluw 

Gidx> 

Gitlxfra, 


3, G4^e«—T he ai^ective is deiiditied hy uieojiB of th^ mnio aa the iii>un 

(5i?e p, 384 H Monsover* when a noun i^ qualified by an ad|ective the noun dtnjfi 
not take the case mnki nomho 0 enffka^£ fffthtdfin&jig t€iti t^uiLa-np^ i-nven, 

the fab woman gave black tobacco to the good lioy* It will be observed Llmt it is 
the adjectives fiojii&Op fat; black; and tmd>anfff good> wbioh take the case 

iiiuffixeg to indicate the instrumental^ the objective, and the dative casCp and that 
the nouns isaitki, woman ; kumt toliacco ; and fetfi, boy, haTe no suOix. 

4. CuMl*AJirao>'.—There is no true comjjariiion of the adjective. The following 

Bontences will indicate bow a compartfiaii b GiEpteesetL Teiii inoki aka 

nme si, this boy la better than thatp literally, boy tbiB good hot that liad. Affunfi^ 
«wK CTurX^ icftki i^knruse, Maume village b amaller than Uiaku. literally, Mautue 
Tillago Uiaku village ia iurcrior to; or the eamc sense muy lie expressed by Ifatfms 
wcdci raii, Uutkn w&ki fujmbo^ literally, Maiimo vUlaga small, Uiakii village big. 

Phonoums, 

The pronoons and their derivatives are strictly comparable to tho^ of tiie 
Melaoesinn languages generally. It is tbeae which give the cleomt proof of the 
dose relationship betwetm the Mabin and tho Melnnesian lEUignngea generally* 
There ia a true personal pronoun and also an emphatic fortn of the same, a 
possessive ailjective and a possessive proiioan, a posaeasive sntfiac and an object!val 
suffix, and also a verbid anxiliary. Tlie form of these, however, depart widely from 
their usual Melanesian eqtilvaieuts in ^ome instancca^ In each case there is an 
exclusive and m inclueive form of the ftrat piTrson pluraL 

The simplest fora of the pronoun appeals to be used aa a possesnive adjective. 

* It ti»5 be noted that ttrits a imt imeonLmoji teilouistkFii for ndjectiv^a in Biiiondeie. 

* Thv Mkiidn Unguage iiIbo dlfCEn from the: type of Mekn-e^ian In that 

relitiTCA take tb4^ po u B M iiivq proDo^m and cot tbe pwsesfii^ aufEx, ami Ia only 

ceiiAia port* of tho body whidt uSeq tba aiLffix. Thw ara iDdieated in thi^ Vtjcabd&jy on page 
3SAb 4« jarF^, nmfiFe, tabes tfao uiffix. 
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The trm pei^ml pronoun appears to be derived from thiB by adding a miShx 
oji empbatiu form by adding a auffix and tbe po$aeeaive pronoun by adding a 
siifHx -kang [ but vexy extensiye euphomc cbanges take platie also. Tlie personal 
pronoun itaelf is declined by the same ^rim of suffi:ces ae are used to decline the 
uonn and ndjeetive; but tJie other forms are not declined. 

i 

Fkiisokal Prq.nods. 

The personal pronoun exiHts in tvro fornia, one o£ which la need for e[npba:uQ^ 
Tlie emphatic form ia uot declined, but the ordinary form is daclinwL These forms 


me as hcreundar 


JSifnptf. form* 


SisctJXJUi— 

l5t inaraon 

aro 

awe 

2ud per«ou 

oto 

eye 

v5rd pcriwii 

airo 

aire 

Pl.Ultil.— 

lat person, rscrfKgrpr 

anno 

ano 

^ inclim'ee 

airiro 

oito 

2ud person 

emio 

ene 

3rd peraon 

eiro 

fliye 


A dual ifl formed hy adding gazscug to the plural of the first fom, giving 
a«iw yai$eHff, aiiirc yttiseay, www ifaUctuf and eiro ffaiuiuf- It will be observed tliat 
yaisen^ ie not tlie numeral '* two/^ aliioe this is samli. 

The simple forme of the personal pronouns have eaoli an objoctive, dative 
and iusimmental case as follows 'r—Aro fomis the cases anaitfff too and aatigi tro 
lias the cases many, aa and esatg; airo the oases ainaitg ,«««), airettg ; aiHro has 
aUijtang, aUito, aUv^; anno has amttg, ««». aiittiig; m lias rmng, sw®. 
fiuengf and tiro has tiso, ciseiy- A consideration of tlies forms will 

show that the ‘'r'’and one-n" in the nominative case is probably only added 
for euphoQT^ 

The ^nd person singidar also has a vocative ei/e, while the third paraoin has 
vocatives oirt and retfe in the singular and eiyf in iha plural U need in 

addressing a junior and m addtestiing a senior^ 

Exakplsb 

Enaig ktiv\eng, you gave it, or, did yon give it 1 
JSro a«r« kwnatuj i What are you doing t 
Aro eratwng, I am going. 

£r0 taranatig t Sfiall we go f 

StKraif Am. JFyr. Who is it 1 It b L So it ia you, is it ? 

' Hie* iiHiy ptubably be wgarded •» Uie vMativa (»«■ oi the Kwple foim. S« injn. 
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There ib both a poesessive adjective 

and a poasessivo pronoun oa follows — 


Aitjedive. 

J^roii&un, 

SisoauiB— 



IstperEoa 

au 

akang* 

^(] person . 

at 

ebmg 

dni penwu . 

im 

aikiUig 

Tj.uual— 



Jat person, titlaiitf. 

flng 

ankang 

„ incivdvc ... 

oiti 

aitikang 

2nd person 

eng 

enkang 

3rd person 

0 

eikang 

£xami>].i39 t — 



IftdJiff aX-ang, this {« mine. 
^11 ifobi, father, 

Au me, my bomnn. 



Intirtg au gnmtiiff, this ia mj spear, 


SumXBD PsOBOUJffS. 


Suffixed proTJOima occur in two forms; one of these is suffixed to certain 
nouns to indicate tiie poseessor and the other is suffixed to transitive verbs to 

indioate the ;wr6ou and number of the object. They aro as 

J. 

1 


Object ii:ttl 

Swtitruji — 



lat- peraon 

-li 

-reng 

2nd iieraon 

-ang 

*Tong 

3td person 

-aug 

-ei 

PLcnair— 



let person, ettiitsire ... 


-rang 

„ iWnniv .,. 

-ti 

Hreti 

2nd iierson 

-^g 

-reng 

3rd person ... .., 


-ri 


Ab ia commoa in the Moiain language thete may be change^i of a eaphonk 
natiLTe when these lue oompounded with words. It may be noticed also 

that ia some iEtstmieca the iMid person singular pweesaiYe suffix ia dropped. 

Examfxjes:— ifo/aw, my eyej nmia, his eye; their ej^; am% my 

name; &sang, tia, thine, our, or yonr name; aaait. our name. liarawufmff^ hB 

^ Th* luffiJt h probabljf cK»imvct«d with ihe mmn sofR^ iwtj^ m*vka«gmd ia the 

prepcrtatkoa kamt/t (Avnp^f). 
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struck thoa, him, us, or j'o«; wfamwiim', be struck bim ; ittimwureii, tie etruck i« 
(I'flduntv)} tiarwim'i, he struck tliam. 


Verbal Ausojaiiy. 

Tiw Mjtiain verbal aiudUarv is used in exiwtljf the saiue way ae the verbal 
auxiliary i$ used in other Melanesian languages. Moreover, the forna of tte Mkiuiir 
verbal auailiery differs but little from the forms whioh are typical of this group of 
languages. It « as follows:— 


SmuuLAR- 


Plurai, 


lat permn . 

+ F ¥ 'tt'” 

2atl ].K^r3on aa. 

ku'Orko- 

3rd i^ei-soa 

... i-OTO- 

fr— 

1st person, aecitmve ... 

ka* 

„ tHcfimtv ... 


2nd person 

ku- or ko- 

3rd pereofi . 

ti- 


Tn Maisin the verbal auxiliary is sounded as port of the verb and in the 
following will only be separated from it by an hyphen. 


EXAMPLBa :— 

Tnmati tandi a-iaii ti-fdra. I see two men they oome. 
Tufit Jhii-Tiori / Are you goi^S ^ 

TtwiaUny fj-rawJt®. The men are about to return. 


Verr. 

1. Vebral AuxilUBV.—T he verb is preceded by the verbal auxil^y. whioh 
has been described above. The verbal auxiliary does not vary for tense or mood. 

2h Verra.l Suffixes. —Tho verb is modified in meaning by a series of an K sea 
to form a species of oonjugatiion. It is not always easy to decide exactly what 
those suffixes really indicate, and primarily they do not appear to mdicate tense. 
These suffixes are 'liast regarded os of an adverbial nature and on the road to 
becoming tense and mood suffixes. With these suffixes may also be considered 
a prefix an? and the reduplicated form of the ward. The verb itself is a simple 
wot, and its verbal uature is indicated by the verbal auxiliarj- which precedes it 

Sedtcpliatiiim 0 / the root.—As in other Melanesian languages reduplication 
primarily denotes a continuing action,* and, seoondanly, is used to denote a present 
action. The reduplicated form of the verb may be described aa a present tense, 
ay,, be is falling * 

• Met. p. Hwl ■*®h 

t Changw of • ettphoiuc nature often tato place in the rednpla*™ form. 
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AtL —Thia appears primarily io d^nuie e^rtdLniyp and frora ibis idea a 

[taet MigniScajice appears to be derived, falL^ 

— The auffix aimn^ primarily appears to e£pres$ doubtp aod From this 
H Hiecendnry tneaning of futurity seema to he derived, tjg., he will 

fall 


JUV^—Thia euttix iudicatee that an action took place immediately» 
he fell at onoe. 

-iLtvi,—This denotes an expeetaiion on the part of the afieakei-, Cff*, be 

in about to foil 

Tlim Buflix combines with the suSlx aka and denotes an ex pee tali on 
not fulfllkyl. he would have fallen but-- 

Aiaii —This eulBx denotes a deidie on tlie part of the Bpeaker, 

Oh 1 that he miglit fall 

Att ^.—Thia prefix aty denotes the prolubirivo, c^., a 7 i^-ht-/er, do not fall 

More than cue of these suffixea may bo presant at the same time; and the 
order in which they occur is oa foUowa* 

he fell at once; he will be fallings he 

will be on tlie point of falling; i-/A^£-uka~/e7itid^ (for i~/e-m€-aka^/en^ait\ ho 
would certainly have fallen but- 

3. The AuxiltauY Vkrb JVri. — Certain verbs are formed with the aid of eau 

auxiliary verb nci,€^.,kaifi watch; iormati hf-mi. Vie a man, ir.^OGt like 

one. Aft takes the eamo suffixes as the ordinary verbs giymg the fonra iiuatf, 
iname^ uimnauff^ iiucoJbi, ineak&/en^^ inam cr inait^ (redupUoAtod), and 

mig ht-mn^? 

4. VEitUALSuraxKS attacteeu Tg oxiion V£UBs.—EeBides the true verba other 
worda nuty take the verbal miffixes and the verbal prefix, tlie dative of the 
pofisessive pronoun, nto, iiaa the forms awaf^, it was mine; as&ana7t§, ii will be 
mine, ela 

5. Liar of V ebbs.— The following is a short list of verbs in the Muiriu 
language. 


Cry, 

Eut, hif^. 

Hrink, kitnff* 

Hear, ran, 

!3«, JWn. 

Be at a place, ta^ikL 
Stimdp rtue. 

Sleep! TanUUn^ 

Spit, 

Bite, knrtife. 


Pinch, ki/a* 

Come* roi. 

Bnrj^ 

Buy, kumtu 
Go, n>. 

Dig, 

Bring, mtwenff^rai. 
Give, mntu 

Take awa\\ tmtoenff^ro^ 
PliiEit, wa. 


*■ Thin suffii h oel UKd in or interfuig&tivit Beutf^Deca, 

* It will be ubtervetl that iht vvrhal aiuilmry or bju bm prA^«d to tli»& 

fvmuL 
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Tirtte, kanuummL 
lipeak. t/.. 

Know, or ruiK 

Ojierii 
l>oatroyp 
Fear, Xiay^p, 

Ar^vmns. 

1. AuTEung DEniriCTi rMOM AWRL'nvES.-^There tan a lew adverbs whieh are 
derived from adjectives such ns nomhf^toajitf, greatly, from nombv. big ; ftsaiuf, bjully, 
from «, bad—ami in the plural s^nh^. badly, from >a»iK, bad ; teji/wtjj, well, 
from fauiany. gocul ; ?ttotit,ran/f, truly, fmm itwturawf, true; motmij, attongly. frum 
ktmoddi, BtrengUi; dttiean^, alowly, from lUdf, stow. 

Tt will be observed that tbs adverb always endu in a *" ug” and that ibis is tlie 
cliaracteristic of the objective and instrutueiital cases. It h not improlwible tliat 
to the native mind these adverlsj arc wally little else tlam a species of olyect to 
the verb, r^., he did it Itfidly ; UternUy, he did badness: «-/, 

1 am epeaking Inith (or tmly> The following may also be noted: i-nrt, 

he did it badly, swarii^ ti'-nn, they did it badly. 

2, Adverbs dghived fiiou the Cases of XoutiS.—-Soine atlvierb^ are translated 

by ipjuna with a case saffii. In soiue uiBtancefl the nouuB are difficult to traaBlnto, 

although a consideration of tbs various forms makas U quite clear that the adverb 

is really only a case of a noun. With these may also be considered other words 
which hardly lutve any claim at all to be cod sideroil etti erba. 

The adverbs of place, inkf, here ; there ; and over there, have the 

termination of the locative. Corresponding ablative and objective forms exist, 

ntnang tin M, this is my pig. With these may be noted e/wn/e, p^ntly, 
the ablative of now ; also the looatives timrt, in the morning t and/oii7«, at 

night (from Jbt'fij, night) | also the ablative nts^fe, Ui-morrow i and when ,, 
referring to future time. 

The cases of a species of abstract noun wty occur sonictimes aa a relative 
pronoun and aometirnes as a conjunction. The real meaning of newj will l>e 
apparent from the following examples r— 

The stick with which he hit the dog was broken, Ivi tam^ianfi 

i-rafosi, m., stick dog he bit, the aforesaid it broke. Hore ncm; 

ia in the nominative oaw. 

The man returned because lie was afraid. tamnte>u/ 

ncuMt i’knifaitxt,. liL, the man back be came, for that be fearetl Here 
wfHw is tho dative of 

Whon it ruins lie will come baclc, E&ttin^ i-mr-/e, uenki 

liL, mill it conies, iit tlmt he will coniC bnekv Here n^rdf m the 

locative.^ 


Sernich, A-oW. 

Die, mate. 

BIlm^ kttmti. 

Fly, ntfi. 

Drip, 

Dom (of frjod), /«/w. 


1 Cy" jHpTfly tlwrt. 
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The mun whom I yeit^rdaj haa comeJamttii roro a-H, n€ji{f i~rai, liLp 
man yestetiUy I tliat ona lie comorB. nore is in blie 
nominative- 

Th+? man who struck tltc pig hm come, sil'&n&ng mnkeng 

i-mi^ litj the man who struck the pig hm come. Here ucakeTig k in 
t2ie iziatrumental case, Ixsing the subject of a verb of notlpm 

There are several interrogativea which opiiear with the case suffijces^ the 
locative TnizoA^p vrhere ? the abladve fram vvlieiie ^ the objective 

what f the objective amng, whatt the dative nmngiQ, for what? and the dative 
why ? (litp^ for what ?), 

3, Si»rtE AiJVKftBS-—TJie following niaj be mentioned:—now ; ai, yea : 
h^iy no; ron^, yesterday i now \ gutda, at ance ; and also the interrogHtives; 

ostf, how ? ha, vrhon ? (of pa@t time) t what ? and se, who ? The latter also 

has an objective cs«c^ JirkangJ 

An [nterrogatiyc may be oipressed either by tlie tone of the voiee, by one of 
the above interrogative wisirdiip or by "i'' pinead at the end of the aentenoe as in the 
following eKamploB. Se n^i, who lias done it? Jm f-mi, when did he come? 
liuaTig i^kaitkun i, did he mi food f 

The negative k expressed by tm before the verb and ka after it^eg^yimn/jUinang 
ita i-kit{ ka, he did not s?ee the man. 

* 

pRcrosmojNS. 

The Locative and ablative case eullbcea coaid be regarded as of a pmpaeltiODal 
nature. The uae of the loeativo aiiffijc"e*^ is very similar to the particle isti ” 
which k so commonly aaed in the Motn language in much the same sense. 

Other prepositions are oiprcssed by means of a Dcmi; the possessive pronoun^ 
art; and a locative or nn ablative sumK, A Ust of these is given beretmder 
together with the uDoontrocted form of the same and their literal meaning. 

I Up Ut^ for at ita inside- 

Outp tm-TJiercrc for letr-mcrr-aTn-^^ at its outeido. 

From (a pemon}* tamr/^ for kang-f/a, from the side. 

To (a person), ^rniiw for kartg^, at the side, 

Oiii ia/ar€f for ?a/a-ari-f, at its top- 
IfeloWp kakort for kako-an-c^ at its bottom* 

By, atKttiY for at lik aide. 

Before, ronr* for at hk front, 

Eetween, for at their middle. 

Under, kafirs tor Au^a^^ori-fp at its bottom. 

Under, for ka/a^kcik<Miri^^ below at its bottom. 

I ti iDA^ Ih« tliBt tba nilllx hfn^ k E?oiiii6?ted with **hrR 0 ” in tbe dktrihutivwi kang 
iiA jmd {n Uie pc»ic«nve proniHinM. Bes w/Wti p. 
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Numerals* 

There are distinct wards for the Brst four Rumerals ; but from five upwardfl 
numlterB are expressed bj? means of so many bandSi feet and men as hereunder. 

One, ^sid. 

Two, Sttfwfi. 

Three, sinati 

Five^/r^sc/t Uirosi. 

foTosi UiuT& 

Seven, taro$i taure vAndi. 

Ev^hl^/akdi i^^ra dmO- 
mint./akeU t^rad t^ur^/mef€. 

Ten^/aketi tau tau. 

Eleveu,^ai:s/t ta^u tnu i'Ofri keti srari. 

Twelve,/ni^i fait iau iroki kdi ssan^ii. 

Twenty* taTmli sescu 

TweQty-aevBti, tamaii stitinn tarmii iier^Meli taroti tauir. Mitdi, 

Thirty, tarruiti Hwt'iui /ai?nif» /atctU tan tdu. 

Forty, tamati ^andi, 

One hundred, tainati fedeeti tanti. 

In the above fahti means hand, ta» iau both, tarm the one aide, taure the 
other Hide, i-oJbi it cornea Aoxm, hiti on their feet, men, and another. 

The «o which appears at the end of in tlrirty, fifty, seventy, end mnety 
appears to be a Hpeciea of demonatnitiva and is probably rokted to the **«« ” which 
is so comiaonly suffixful to the second of two aoiiua in Motuon, , . 

A bundle of four coconuts is 
tarn as/uritenanij. 

Once, twice, three times, etc., ate irauslotcd kang ««». wndr, kawf 

dnaiif etc.* , . 

First, second, thinl, etc., are twnslated (or ««i). «naf«H?, 

/uteteiitnff,/aktli tan^mg, etc.* 


StotaX 

The g.Mral ord., ot th. .nice, i* (D <« "Wi**. (>) vetb.1 

attribute, ( 4 ) verb^ sa in the following. ■ 

Tamatcng tikrmTig yarfu i-larawuti. The man at once struck the pig. 


< uW.llr this k probshlv “ihm. in n«Etbboarhood.- C™p*« i 

k.wA tom i 1 -m.r 1 i., (*“«>■ ““P> 

» Ttw tsTfl tbo fv™ t^f UifftTaiuflaUJ ramei ol th* niiip^ft nume 
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The subject of the Benteni.^ may be in eitb&r t\m nommative oc instrumental 

ease. 

Tlio indirect object or daiive and the iiiatnimeiit with wbloh an act is 
performeil ia placed between the object and adverb m hi the following:— 

kaiiang bhinff i-mm. The woman quickly gave the boy some 
tobacco. 

Tarnaiaiff lamng yfida i-tummifiL The man at once bit the dog 

witii a stiah- 

The adjective follows the noun and takes fclie case termination which is then 
-dropped by the noun, 

£buA't n$vtb(>mnff ka^u ^mhiiinanff ttiii ianhtn^so Hrifitf i-ntcit. The fat 
wouvan gave some tobacco to the boy at oiiee. 

The verb may consist uf four parta. Tlie verbal auxiliar}^ is placed intp ne^t 
the root of the verb, neit the object!val euitlx and linally the tense to-iuination or 
terminations, he will hit thenn If there is more ihm one 

^:ase toTinmatiou the order is as follows;—ijritfj, /^» <15** 

he certainly ex^weted liim to fall immoiliately but--The 

prohihitivo pfirticle " preoedea the verbal iiuxiliaTy^f.^.pCEny not fall» 

Tlie negative consists of two parts, i$i$ find ka, /aam placefi unmediately before 
the verbal auxiliaiy and ka after tbe tense tonnination. The interrogative ^ »" is 
]>lacdd at the eud of the sentencej T^ju ku-rar*i, are yon going to Tut 

A relative or advepbial sentence immediafely follows the antecedent word, and 
a conjunction or relative is placed between tbe two clauses. The relative or 
conjunctioii, however, is really a part of the second clause (see also on p. 391 ). 

Many short sentences lack a finite verb, 

Imn^Ji <tn/ake-menff. This is a faiid's claw* 

JVctuisj an Tliis is my pig. 

Tlie thing poasesaed alwnys follows the iiossesaon If the pos&esaire a 
proper name a auflis ** a ” is addetl to the possessor, IHri'a waw, Riri*s pipe; 
/V.no-e Fu^u/n Imufluaa. in other coaes the possessive pronoun is placeii 

betwf^n the two* It would be passible to regard tiio |>D$;sesBive pronoim as bein^ 
a suffix in Ibeae cases. ari fafxw^ng qt/ un a bml'a claw. 


Sknttncss. 

Varrfi ^mu. He went out of tha house. 

A-Jianj m itifarc a-ii. I saw a bird on the top of die house 
r«7Maiit-io« lotf Tliy man was atanding between the coconut tme 

und the bauana buEh. 

Yurtff a*M a-wc-anan^ How aludl 1 get acroas the rivet f 
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Tamnii ytlavr t-r' aka vrnic isa t-r ka. The man went to the road but not to the 
village 

TtUi^mng Uaravtm ibaox «™o. He hit the boy because he had etolen 
boniuiiis. 

Ta^ateng i^rai-<ina->i3, nmkt oiw a^f-amag. When the jaan comes 1 will tell him. 

Tataati »vn> a-/i i-rai. The maji whom 1 saw yesterday has come. 

Jfaiww sandi ti-rai. Two eliiefs have come. 

TamaiitUio-^nrnkrkaikah^ The place whore the man was killed ia a long 
way otr. 

3faiikf. for t-i«MW (or nmait e-raka Ho did not 

know where to go, 

'tVhat did he say ? flaw t-fi ! (lik, how did ho talk ?) 

What ii your name, o*ihj wrait (Ut-, "ho ia your immo). 

Which man has come ? tanmUi vianang t-rai? 

Where are yon going t nmwhf A‘u-«ir f 

Why did you hit the boy ? aw® ieiti iriomieu-si T 

When did he come ? ita i-t-ai f 


VOCmULABV- 


Areca nut, kuro. 

Arm, fake? 

Arrow, yaiting-? 

Ashes, iiANfr. 

Banana, uuh. 

Belly, tinft. 

Bird, A 
Blood, ta. 

Boat, ka. 

Bone, ttiJtaitt. 

Bow, ««yo-Aitt.* 

Breast, stun. 

Butterfly, Htft&aha. 

Chief, Aatts (kate&vo plural). 

Child, Ttiii (male) ; {Jamewf plural). 

TAoroftt (female); (nuxwtt&t plural). 
Club, hikirimata (pineapple); 

(star); saaibia (disc); io/a (wood). 
Coconut, itcMi, 

Cruoodile, ^mo. 


Dog, tom. 

Ear, kari} 

Earth, tiiL 
Egg, miiiyK, tewt. 

Elbow, 

Eye, 

Fuce, ro.’ 

Father, yabi (■yalritf^ plural). 
Feather, mtwuiii. 

Fire. tea. 

Fish, trurNo, 

Flower, sisi, 

I'iyjinanji. 

Foot, fcf.' 

Forehead, ri>} 

Fowl, bioki. 

Hair, keta.'* 

Head, 

Hill voyang {tetn/nntt pluial)i 


r Thwe take s pow«*« suffix ii«te«l of * See pp 383 ukI 388 (note). 

* /*, uidrib of the sago pwlm. ^ “ f udLcn™ 

* f*, wood of the land Mt. Bow lod intnr u not Indigoaum. 
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House, w. 

Leaf,/a™. 

Lime, 

Liver, iai^s. 

Louse, 

Mon, ^awio^i {tamaiise pluml). 

Mat, yany. 

Moon, 

Mosquito, nav^K 
Mothfir^ yo (yoK plural), 

Mouthp faftea.^ 

Name, twJ 
Navel, tiTKWfcji^ 

Neck, ito. 

TSiahi, finnif. 

Nosoj u*tJ 
Ontriggerp rnmn^iy. 

Paddle, item 
Pig^ ^iko. 

Potp «#M. 

ItaiUj hcruny, 

Itat> yifruhvt. 

River, ^«sr* 

Kofid, yct^. 

Rout^ riiu 
Rope, nwr«^{. 

* Thoffi t*kt! a poHeuaivtf iuffii inttAflii of a 


Sugo, bayaK^ 

Sail, ycE&fi, 

Sand, 

Se.a, 

SMn, 

Smoke^ kasu. 

Snake, frt/ihii. 

Spear^ yananff- 
Spittle, 

Star» 

Stonep idmaiL 
Sugar cane> i&- 

SUD^ 

Sweet potato, geroia, kaiT^knia. 

Taro^ kuktinp. 

Tobacco* (native) * hisu. 

(European). 

Tongue^ mtJ 
Tootht MifoJ 
Tree, ka^ 

ATllage^ uwti. 

Wallaby* 

AVater, yung* 

Wife, sanki {mnkf plural). 

Wind, mm* 

Woman, sauki ($auke plural). 

Yam* hiiti. 

m 

pci«9iAii'ti pcraDt>iiii- pp- ^nd 33$ (aot«)« 
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C 0 M 1 >AEATIVE XOTES OK MAISIK OTHER LANGUAGES 

or EASTERN PAPUA 


By Sidney H. Rat. 


The langnngea around Collingwood Bay taken in order from east to west ore as 
followa: ( 1 ) Miikawa and KapikapJ, close to Cape Vogel with ( 2 ) Boniki in thi; 
south j ( 3 ) Kwjigila on the iwuth ahoro of the bay, wi th ( 4 ) Uhir (Kubiri) spoken by 
the Wfliawana tribe at Firtree Point, and ( 5 ) liaqa spoken by the Awanal^ia 
trilio in tJiB flouill-western toruor of the bay. North of Ktiqa at Uiaku is ( 6 ) 
Maisiu. witli ( 7 ) Oinn and (S) Kiviri at AVanigpla on the north^wtsiera shore. Of 
the langwigea inUml southward uotiiing is known until tlie vilkjjtea are reached on 
the Boutli coaat of Papua. Hero the Papuan languages of Boinam, at Cloudy Ifey 
and Cheshiint Bay, Burumai in Baiter Bay,aiid Mailn on the wuist and Toulon Island 
are cloudy rdatwl to one anotlier. Beyond Toulon Island eastward is found llie 
Melanesiilii language of Daui; westward of Cbcshunt Bay is another Mchmeskii 
loii^j^uagQ^ Kcakalo. 

Westward from tlie Cape Keltion Peninsula to tbo British-Geniiau boumlary 
all the known ladguages are non-Melanesian. These are the Adana (Musa River). 
Amnra (UpiK*r Kunmw), Beroi>o (Ope River) and Binandelo (Mamba Hivor). The 
last three are closely related. 

Ill the graiutnar preceding thia note Hr, Strong regards the Maiflin as a 
.Mdniusian language widi a strong deinent of Papuan grainniar and vocahnlary. 
If this were so the language woidd bo unique among those spoken in tlie regions 
where Meknosiaii and Papuan forms of aiieech come into contact. In aiich contactB, 
whilst it is generally fonud that the Melanesian languaj^s liave Iwrowetl words 
from a Papnnn neighbour, and have appropriateil Papuan idioms,^ it w hardly ever 
fotind tliat Melanesians have adopted the particlea or ptoniians of a Papuan 
langimgc. Tluit is, tlie cleracnte of the Melanesian language renmin unchanged, 
even though it may lie Bimken in a Papuan synia*. On the otlier hand Papuan 
languages borrow not only Slelonesian words and idioms, hut in some cases t ey 
use ifehmeaum grammatik pmLielos.* The usual result of the oonUct of Papuan 


• A*,p.e.. tbo almml t«.ition of ths goaiti^ is Now Ouinau ; 

W«Ut., ram aarnmi j Kmjm*, Haul, f msa mu, mans 

■on. Those follow the Psi-aau syniai •», Riiiauaate, 

Naiuiui, «'rt sw aina, nuui of son; Msilu, tnitgi «■» orro, man ha rtm ^ 

iBlAUiLi the oyetai i» : Santo, muu-a «nia ; Efate, ikmu mjftiiHflf# ? MulukiJa, *«nn Anfu, Ihh-wmi 

mail; Muia, m<jI tantii^t Fltiriiia, imW* rfwcw», ms (<>f) luan. _„,j 

* M in Maik, where the (Dm.i) Ms.bU, take* tli* of tU 

•anna. Ikni, «,<i ««««, bis haow.-, Wsilu. «r« a«L C/. .I« W«* (from 

good); «ioa.; *end ftfom ««f, go), in which «, i* the Metan^mn pt^Sa- 

VOL. XU “ ^ 
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with auotlicf tongue ie the breakdown and giniplifitMitiou of the uaiisUy elaborate 
gRuunittr Suflh a reault is known to have taken place in the Miriam and Kiwal i’ 
in the former owing to its us* hy a miied population, in the latter owing to the 
influence of English. 

The nidn features of the Maiain are lIi-»0 of a Papuan language, as may Ijo 
aliown by coinparisou with Bmandele and ifailu, contrasted with Mukawa and Ubir. 

§ 1. Phpnoieg^^ _^Xlic llaiain plionology in Papuan rather tlian Melaneebn, 

Tikis is seen in the occurrenee of the nasals ng. ngg, mb. nj, nd, which are absent hi 
the mainland Melanesian lantnioges of Eastern ITew Guinea,* but are found m 
the Papuan language of Binanddc, Tlio Maisin also lacks tlie Melanesian comxHumd 
coQsoniints cj fkw) and gw, whkh are found in the neighbouring languagee, ami the 
ctiaractcristio Melanesian trilled g. 

A few wkund changes may 1« noted. Mamu ng is represented Ity m in IVpuan 
and Melanesian. C/. lime, louse, water in % I4fl, and drink, eat, louse, night in 
I \Ah. Nj in Maisin is repreaented by nd in Buiatidelo and Aiuara. C/, egg, fly, 

^ 14rt. Siu Maisin is lust in Binaadele end Auiara, but retaineil in Musa and 
Aiiaua. C/. lime, pig, § l-fei. An initial y in Maisiu la alkseiit in other Papuan 
tongues, Vf. father, water. § 14fl, but Beema to represent an original guttural in 

Melanesisit worda Cf. lload, sail, 114i. 

Initial r represents Melanijsian n. Of, Come, face, go, hear, § 14A Maisin f 
represents Melanesian p Cf. Fly (e.)p hp, thick, wldte, 5 

§ 2. .VtuHiA—Tiko noun formaLion by a auffb or foUowiiig word ia uaual in 
Papuan. Thus die Maisin flojNin-/fl/M«, jadoiw persun. vm\^-f(fv^, workiium.* is 
similar to the Binandclo awrfa-^iwio, servant, feopuxinVinlw, thief, and tlm Mailu 
0 n<tmaimini-tgi, jjer%'ant, mnoftmeiji. thief, in which rgi and rmtgi certainly, 

and fafwni protwibly, Ukean person." 

Tbs Mchukesion lanjpiages translate tliis by a prefix with the same meaning, 
someUincs by a sulBx or foUowiug word. Ubir wirf, aen-aui; Mukawa 
pisitera i^ona, tlkicf; yiuffiN teochcT; Wctlau f«n-«o/a, workman j gn/o^/ai* 

touna, thief; hkU-jiawMko, teoclter, So which orot, biUi, fa« mean person, and 
no, “its." 

§ 3. P/mvi/,—Tlie Maiidn plurals by reduplication are found m Binandele witU 
a vowel change as, r.y., pluml «f areca-nut ;«aor«tti>, plural of ««o, dog. 

Also iloilu Mem, plural of oem. child. The irtegulat plurals are found in Binamkle 
awl in BonkO of the Melsmsian languages. Cf Binandulc emlxmai, plural of erabo, 
man ;a«ni, plural of nre. wife; Wwlau ummur, plural of waviue, woman ;«rhtra, 
plural of arofo, man ; Mulmwa baibine, pluml of woman. 

I Ta (Marrs)' liJaad) ilis wrimr wm *J»iirvd bj th* nativn tliat tike iMigUA^Q in 

pKMtkt uw is **cat thort," lUMl tlmt the younger penpU do net tki» the full fonne of words. 
The Bev. E. B. Bilcy write* that in KJwaj the yotjoger geoemtioa fwho are niing Eugliili) do 
hot uodenowid the ptojwr atm of the (ireareo and snUhtea In Kiwni these are irery com- 

ptifiditedL 

* Eiciflai Hill iiiiiJ lid ionifltifiirt foqud ia UHr- 

^ uF qiiiitwil 4fn from thft ilikWin. prater book of the 


Maitin and otfur iMtigmgti of Ea^em 
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I 4 Ciw—The indication of cjwe hy suffixes in Maisin may be compared willi 
Moilu and Biniuidalt?- 

roeaim*—MaiHiti -e, ** Mailu. o, eio, ttji o ! man ooem e» / children . 

ZJiffiwe.—Maiflio *»; ilftilu -/«. ^ • Binandoie -da. fiiWa, to 

house, 

Maaa-wa* a, with water; Buiandele 

-mt, with water. 

jF;t^„/,*,y,__Maifiiii-e; JJailuevening; Binwidelc-*?, 
in the evening. 

jlW«riee.—Maisin Mailii -wtrti «owa-«i«, from water; Biiiondelc -tat, 

from li»e earth, 

Tlio Melanesian langtiogce have nothing comi«mblo except the locative 

«i. UHr m«.» (i««. »«. *0. li‘«J l>i» “ i ««“> = 

SIuk.Ki, (»«H «. -1 »>«' «' «' •*" 

S 5 .^rhVefiiv*.—The Mabin adjective, aa in Papuan, follows the noun. /. 

Madu rm» <njOila. house great; Binamiclc «* bird young. In these 
also the cane particle fellows the adjective, as in Maisut Madu njm Oflfwto <fe, 
nrioe great at; Binandde icaica uirtiu d<t, slied old to. _ 

The plural form of the ailjeolive is found in Binonaeie: nti, otlier, plural n^i; 
same, plural dawadatm. In Mailu many a^jecUvos are rcdnidicate in form, 
though not plural in meaning, as, t.g., thotha, good; amm. wild j trntmt, w . n 
theMelanesian languages the adjectives also follow the noun t Mukawapwaif«r«m. 

Wcilau men a tettmt. man good. i 

S 6. Pcnvmaf Pmimun.—men the terminalbus ro. no. winch corres^nd to 

the Mailu snfflx n> are removed from the Maisin Fononns. they ^'ow uo Lienees 
to any of tlic neiglibouring languages, eitlier Papuan or Melanesian. w simp ea 


" ■ 1 



Uiiuuidrle. 

Mulcjiwa. 

BouLkL 

Ubir and 

KiTiri* 

iSiug^Ur 1 

« ^ 

„ 3 

^Fliind 1 ineiltiMiYe 
„ 1 eiduidv* 

H 3 
„ 3 s-n 

<1 *e* 

-d 

m s..; 

aiti s.. 

fln «■-■ 

in 

...1 

ffit 

piAQ ft h» 

{ 

vtnm ... 

'nif *+'•■ 

JlVlA 

Noinrt 

ihUChRnanl 

itwwa, 

ttftfJhi s^. 

iwid 

iOital see 
l^omt 4.. 

1«. 

lol-ti ... 
kirn ..' 
imna pp- 
fcrKla pp. 

takai 

fptrmi 1.4 

ittu 

0m 

of<i 

iVfi 

OfHJ* 

om, 

m- 





This shows clearly the seiianition ol me maism uom vn. -- 

as its imsLtion as an indeF«J«at Papuan language. Some Papuan ^^^ 2 TfZ 

the incluaive aud exclusive forms of the pronoun in dm iirst plural; as. 

c.y., Blnandele, (moh). nniati (exeL) j Itonguyh? (lucLj^^ <oxc .). 

S 7 . Pa«sr*niys.-Wl.at l>r. Strong «lls the Possessive Pronoun m Jlamm is 
the simple stem as given in die preceding table with the word kang, ehmwhere 
translated “side,*' “ neighboarhood.” It is ««?tl with nouns; atang at temofi- 
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thtiUfUnff Hnff, thing thj neiglil>oxir side, iV. thing of thy neigliliour. Hie Mai hi 
HiliU tlie syllable m in & similar way: tjm, mine; thine; ct-e. Hie Binaxidele 
forms oro irregular: nafo^ tutuo; ii^t tliine; owtw&fj hiSi Both Mailu atid Binantlele 
niftke no dlBtinctiion betTff'eon &(j[|eetive and pmnoiuL 

TIjo PcKjae^^ve adjectiTcs in Maisiu aro very stmngD, Tliey appwir to 1 j© 
imperfect iiuitatJona of Melanesian, m only the first and thini persona eingnkr 
and the first exclusive and second plural appear to agree. But dri may represent 
ani^ whilst tin^ and eng may represent am and «wi, and thm ha compared with the 
Miikawa ama and amt 



i|jujdii+ 1 
1 

MukHWA. 

1 

BanibL 

ITbir W3£[ 
l^A. 

htniln. 

BiiiAndela* 

SingiilAr 1 

tf ^ 

t| • 3 t ►+ 

PJenJ 1 iiiclii 2 i?e ,,, 
1 exdiiBiva 
„ 3 

iij ^ ii» iii 

aa 

ill 

art ... 

■P h fe + 

mt 

a.ia 

ata 

ama 

aNit 

mm 

fna 

km 

id 

ami 

ttti 

a» 

mm 

ancf 

mtm 

mi 

ami 

au 

^42 ... 

mnana 

Ho. 

PMfftfKT- 

NaioloAf. 

komant. 


§ &. olijeotive auHbcea are strange in a Papmn 

tongueu In Maiiu the object precetlcs the verb i 7 I<mi raa mtioa tonawomataihfir he 
them left; tma omima ma nm iriamu, girl one him saw* jUso in Biuandele i 
tfwa we him will-watch ; fmo nahfre botafa kumtOf dawaic-t I you uoin-lxat 
having-fetched will-(you)-ial £0 f 

In MaiHiu the first and eccond p^sons aiugtilar and the fii^t inohmive and 
second plnml have thn same form A eimlkr groniiing is found in Miriam^, 

where the object w iudicated hy a prefix : napUi^ he attikea tm or t licc ; tjni i, he 
strilms him; he striker us or you. Other Fapuuu tooguca make a aituiiar 
grouping with Lite subjective preJixes to voibs, as, Kiwai: naroffo, 1 or wa say 
mpofp^ thoti aayeat, lie lavys, you or tJiey sayn 

Hie rossesBivo suffixes are abo strange and suggest partial borrowing from e 
Mclaiiesian laiiguago. The first person eiiiguhu* firat plnmi met naive and 
third pliiml m are not very different from the fo sud d with the same meanings 
anil uae in TJhir. TJte Maisin at perhaps stands for uhi (u:., ^5*4). Theeo ter mination^ 
in ilukawH are -kn* and Tlic Maisin lused in all other persons and 
uumbers may ruprcsetil m or a oi the tTbirj as secfmd singular m, second plural 
third aingular na. Hie first pliiral exolusive prints a difficulty* as no 
Mchmcelan language in iha neighbourlnxxl of ^latsin lias m in the anffix for this 
l>eriioii, though it is usually mai in otbec i^lelanesian languagi^e of Xcw Cluinea. It 
is, however, probable tlint -attf? is not a prenoiuinal tenniuatlcm at aU, but simply 
the eominon noun ending 

< In liifl MBkin Fix^btiliiy 1 i lumu at p^art# af the Wj arfl said to Uiko tho auffij«d 
pienamiv- Of thw 14 , 0 are ovitlenllj wvmIl Of 6 other djuui^ ^ paftn of tbi^ 

body which ilo net take the AufUj;^ & irc MeJanaiiiiUL 
















Maiain ether Easiem F&pua. 
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§ 9. The Verial — The patiielea used with verbs to mark person and 

number in ilaiaiu are evident loans from the Melanesian. They are almost 
identical with Mnkawa, and diObr very little from those used in otlier Melanesian 
languages of the north-east coast. C /^: — 






! 



Plural. 



Tl 

± 1 ^ 

: fi 

1 iacL 

1 tJicJ- 

s. 

% 

Moiflui ... 

: 



..p1 

■ ■ * 

Aa 

•■■! 

^ Jrui l-i) 



Muluwft 

I ^ 


b £j € 

TT+j 

h*<- 

i'ii 

i ■ ■; 

b 

1 ifl^' 

1 

TJbtp . . 

U 


M... kib, 


i I » 

fj ... 


tt... 

!■ + + 

«V 


: ^ 

•kHfa + 


...! tii 

i i ■ 

1 tf ... 

i +H 

« ... 


' 4l 

wlflii ii-i i4-*- 

! a 

1 



1 

^m-k 

rt»-- 

■ r 

* 

* ■ 1 

h e. 

1 


Tlifise profites ate quite foreign to Mailu and Bbaadeloj and to otlier Papuan 
languages. 

I 10. 77u Firt .—Hie verbal snffixes in Maisin show no likeness in form and 
use (0 Mailu or Binaiidele, and am not comparable with the Melanesian languages, 
except so tsr aa they may be of an adverhial nature as Dr. Strong suggests. In 
expressing presint time by TwlupUoation. the Maiain agrees with the Mekmesiani 
Maisin %-/e/e, ho is falling; Mnkawa e-p^lTtpein, Wedau e-peu^Kst 

The Maiahi tenniiiationB are compaTable with the Toaripi and Noman far to 
the west, which express tense by a ohaage of ending. 

Tooripi: pitfoC, falls; puAnjw, fell 1 fell (yesterday), 

Namnu: orann, falls, or fell; nra’ttwke, fell, lias fallen; Waiamt, will &tU; 
may lalL 

In JTantau the negative is similar to Maisln and is formed wiUi prefix and 
suffix: n'-aFa'mke-a, did not fall, did not see, C/. MaiEin 

did not flee. 

In Mailu and Binandelo tlue verb tenninals change for number, person and 

teiuec. ,. n' 

» i II. ^diwrfts.^Advcrbs <loiived from the cases of nouns am found in Btnandele 

and Mailu, Thus Maism inke (hem), ntfilie (there), from (this), ne-fl? (tlmt), are 
tmnskteJ by Binandelo rin-da (hem), avn-da (there), from riim (this), and (that), 
and hj the Mailu em^de (here), end ne-de. (Lhere), from (this) and (that). The 
Maisin ailvorb formed from an adjeetiv-e by the objective or mstrumental suffix 
finds ft parallel in the Mailu use of the locative de: ogoda^de., g^tly. 

} 12. Erqiositiotif .—Wliat arc called prepositions in Maism are really post¬ 
positions, and are used in the same way as in Papuan languagei!. But with 
compounds the Maisin coustruction is more like the hlelanesian than Mmlu or 
Binandele. In the two last languages the possessive pronoun is not used with 
notma The following pbiases illustrate the construction in Maisin, MaUu, 
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SlD^TT H. EAV.—CbWlJMIIKt/liiTe y»U3 d)t 


Binandele, Mukawa an<! Ubir. A literal trODslatioii sod tha ecparat^ elements of 
compounds are {pren in brsoketa 

1. fa thiitlrm; IfaMn, jamentf httmi (children eidc-at [fe»rfle= 

kavg-f]; Mailn, wiw tm h (ebildren those to) \ EinandelOj 
(cMIdren-to); Mukawn, naiunaiiai kauirm (child ren'their to-them); 
Ubir,/(*sMi nanatm (to-them children-their), 

2. E'lufrr iitf (afth; Mnisin, fo kajire (earth iinder-ita-at [ketfirc=ka/a, 

nnVJ) ; hfailit, on? mmt it/f (earth inside-at); Binandele, Auirt 
kamhe da (earth of nnder at); Muha^va, tana galfKrijtai (earth undei- 
its-at [swAari-Ba-flij); Uhir, to^anatn halattai (earth under-itS'at 
rui, a(]), 

‘i. Imide tkg gait: Maisin, A'caiinan (th/ gttto iDSide^tts-at \teitre 
^teri, Ifailu, gana KT^nogu. de (thy gate inside nt 

[uruflcsuri^honse opening]); Binandelei iU> he do da (thy door front 
at); Mukawa, am matamkeieiai (thy gatea-at [nmfdeiAWrt=gates, 
opening of path, «Q); Ubir, am kaynxmn afliomii (thy gate ineide' 
ita-at [a mo, na, 

4. B^ore int; Maifdp, ronst (face-iuy-at [w, a,st p]); Mailu, wt fim Mnim 
dti (I my face at); Binandele, m doda (I faoe-at); ilukavra, 'mokuai 
(fiice-my-at [mra, iw, i*i]); UIjir, hokui (face^my-at [«<*«,«,«(]). 

S13, jViMTvda—The Marsio numeiala differ fi'om both l^puan and Melane¬ 
sian, C /,: — 



1* 


Z- 

HAmn 


MiEnd'i' 

iinad 


CHUtU 4,.- 



Eiiianiltila 

da 

1 

1 


MukAwn 


1 ruatm 
(two-oitly) 

twu 

Ubir . 

taifam&rrk 

j rutt 


n<^A 

f^jFn-crnft m.^r 

(onc-ouly) 

rvnln 

t&ni 

Bdmld 


ni« 


K\rm . 

*** 

j foae-cmly) 

rwrtM 

, ^-WIM 

Olon 

^aiTiBOtejrfHJnKjpt 

j (oiie-oaaJy) 




0 . 


ioHfm 


iW ^poMido 

OMuid-Utlle fi 


Htuck avV 

rtHL^ma-ruiK 

^tWQ-nud-tWfi) 

/«». 


fiilgcr- 


Ouind) 

h»<L 

^bsjid) 

(riAiid oiifi) 

hiNia ^aMttina, 
(]miid-«iie) 

^hiuid) 

rmtM. 

(hiizid) * 

{himd-u-An&ihKil y 

ftim. 

(Imnd) 

(h&ti d^ iiiiMl )■ 


The higher nmnorals in Moisiu are built tip more lika Melaacfiian than Papuan. 
JEJ?. Seven: Maisin, /atefi-farari-irewrs-Mnrfi ;hand one^de other-aide two); 
Moilo. itna iilia ava (five inereaaed two); Binandde, ipa nei da taro de (liand other 
of finger on); Mokawa, sipw looPinfia wn> fflftsmiflwo (hand one finger otlicr two); 
TTbir, nima rd>ana rrtn (hand its-top (is] two). 
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Tlie word fot twenty in MAtjdn^ iamaii (num oaie)p may bo oomparcd 
with the Melonesum^ wtiicti generally adds a verbal jihraae | aSp 44 /^^ Mukawa, ^eitarf 
k£$amt i mboboj Kiiririp aro^o kaiia i ruboba (man one ia finidied)- TJbir, orola t 
rabobo ; Ba^ia^ i morobo; Oiiin^ taimanontou, i morcb (imn \s dnluhed). 

f 14* FacfliiJfl?"y.--The Maiain presents a very mixed vocabalary. In this 
respect the only language which it rmmbleiB ia ^e MoilUj which has nUo borrowed 
many Melanesian words. This probably result from the fact that Maiaiti on the 
north and Mailn on the south are the moat easterly Papuan languages on the 
inainland of New Guinea^ and so hare been longest exposed to the Melanesian 
iuduence coming westward- 

a. The following appear to be Papuan^ words in the Maiain vocabulary,— 

Areca^ kara: D. K./aya. 

Arm* fnkc: D. Mbi* A. ayi. 

Club (star)* mid: A. mm (pine-applo olub)* 

„ disCp ifom^Ha: Mu. A. Mulaha mlna. 

Crocodile^ ffuma : D. wLma* 

Dogt tara: D. dart, Ma. mri. 

Ear, Jtnrt; Jilt fciK 

Eggj munju: B. Am- D- Mu, m nrm* 

ElboWp uTt^obe: B. Y- ^ubi. 

Fathetj ffubd: D. abai, Ma. apaL 
Fire» liwr D. Ma. 

FIy,^‘«ojt^': Mu. gin^uda. 

Go, to: Aul tnaK. 

Hair, kesa t Mil scga. 

Liiae, B- Am. Mn. mna. 

Lou^p lung ; Mel D, N. liuiiia. 

Pig, dka: Mn* dko. Of A- $ihij B. «no, dog. 

Sago* bttpau: Mil laijfau. This may be by nietatbesis the Melanesian 
rafna. 

Skui* rtwfc - B- mngiOj Mu- n wrfwr, 

Spear^ yaminy; B. ^ra. 

Spit* htmfi: Mu. B. 

Tooth, nw : IL 11 ^ 711 . 

Water^ yung: B. ung, Aul umu, Mil gnig, Y- L umu, D. Ma. 
oowr/r* 

Weep, Ud: Mil/*, B./t, tears- 
Yonip kula: A. Jbtfa. 

Yellow, gabo t Mu. Anmtr* D, 


•jJfi 

’ Fbpaui lAnpugc*: Ai Aduui An*. A-miua, ^ Bt- Berepo^ U, Doi]ur!i| 

I. Iworo. E. Eouri, Kt. Koit*. M*. Maan, Mfl. Mm Biwr, K NmibIw, T. YwJb. 
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SiDXET H. JRav,—^ wijjara/i'w oa 


i. TVith MelaiiMian languages' there apjjear to be the following egrec- 
menta. Some of those are very like the eovrespotiding word in 
Papuan:— 

Ashes, Mnnjr; Muk. U, R team, EL 0. igsr. 

Belly, C/, IL iadm-tina, imwels j BubL tvut, Suau, iitc., sina, 
bowels. 

Blood, (a: Ki. iar. W, V., ete., /om. CK D. noro. Ma. nara, 
Kt. ta^ 

Boat, ka: Muk. R, Kf, ica. 

Breast, sasi: Muk. U. Bo. G. 

Butterfly, bimbalw; Mok, IL Kw- ktira-bimlim. Of, 

D. * 

Bay, k^ma: Muk kunti, \V. nnei, ©@11. 

Coioe, mi : W* wd, 0* 

Die, ; Stmn, Apparently tiot used In langnagea of tlie 

coast 

Bog, tent; R gantve, O, haniw, C/. D. dari, Ma. sari. 

Brink, kun^; Muk. Ku. W- ffmai, oU^ 

Eartl), #(W7 W. Bo. G. doa. 

Eat, i'SHg: Muk. Bo, G. kani, W. etui, nta. 

Eye, naia : Muk. B* W., etc., niafi*. Cf. Mu. iaata. 

Pace, tv: Mu, W,, etc., siao, 

Fealhor, wufpurfi; Kw. Apparently not used in other 

languages of J!f,R Coast. 

■ Muk, fi/horobfi. 

Foot, ht: Muk. Bo. G, kac, W.. cto., ne. C/. B. foi. Be. tei 

Go, ™; Muk. W. iutt, E, no. 

nord, wma : Ki. rmuKtiiift, O. tfvrfKiimfijn. 

Hear, rva;.* Mnk. woMora, W., ete., wojioHL 
Lip,/w/w; C/. Motu, Eenpatn, bibi. Also ^ Ma. bobu. 

Louse, Bo. G. tuma. Cf. Mn, D. tuma, K. iirntta. 

Man, tarmii: Bobu. Utmotti, Sariba tatnoai. Of, Mu. iamata. 

Mosquito, «n»iw ; R iMme, B. wajvJmo, G, Bo, Bsunj-A’tin. ' • 

Mother, jn> t W. R IT. nfo (newly aMa)t Ei aw. 

Mouth, Aawft; Muk. G. Bo, htm, tr, R KL on-rt, 

Neok, R sClct, O. seka, 

Hight./««jMuk. KL Sariba, Tul»tttle,f)w,’. 

Noso, lint; R O. f»i Suau, ate., isij. 

Outrigger, samaiuj: U, samtni, Ki. 0. Mu. ganuxni. 


‘ Mulanniiui Bo. BonJIet, 0. Galjiiri, KL Klviri \r..t w t, 

R. n*e*t 0. imr, tr. w«laa eft *, 0 . Srw ^ 

482-6031 Jirptd,, toL ij,, pp. 301-112 and 


Mamn and other of 
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Pipe, im« * w, etc,, iatihai^^ 

Road, iffia r W. F- R Ki- du, Muk Bo. G, Ma, 

Sago, hai^ttu: W., etc., tabia, Cf Mu. haiya^u^ 

Sail, yaha: Rubi Kcapara mat. <3^. Ma. epa. 

Scratch, karit IL kair\ U* KL 

See, kite: Muk Ct. Bo. kUai, V, Kl itai 

Smoke, kam: Muk. kami. 

Snake, moti: Muk. AV. 

Spit, kaftiftt G. W. &mi. Cf Mu^Jisc^, B. kodica. 

Stands r<ti^ * Kw. misi, Muk U* t?iisirC 
Star, danmnn ; R, dafmni. 

Scone^ kiifioti: Bo. G. 'ieaJcinia^ f mmi, Muk, akiim-f U, KL ayim. 
Sugarcane, io: W* Muk. Bo, tom^ Motu iou^ Galoma aiw. 

Snn, ya ; IL vela, 0, fdu^ Kw* G. Ki. wra. C/. B. mmm boL 
Tliick/o^vua; putopHima.Vf^mi^^ 

ToiiguBj mi ; E. W. 

Tooth, nufi i Muk itiSc, W. iva. Of Mu. uuffn. 

Tree, ka : G. kii, li 0. aL 
"Wliite./btf^ Muk Bo. pocj?oenn. 

Wife, mukt: W. Uhi IL mio, Muk. kaoa, G. Bo. hn wa. 

Tam, hiia ; G. B. KL O. wfa. Cf A* kata^ 

The Maimn language wouJd thus appear to l>e originaUj a Papuan language, 
which hae adopted m abnormal number of MelaueBian wordsi It haa also 
appropriated Borno MelaneBian particles, the verlml auxiliaries entirely, and partially 
adopted oliiera, the poeseesiro enftixca, and the uae of possassiree with the posfc- 
pcsitiona But in other reapects its grammar b Papimn. The language of Mailu 
on tlie ftouth cooat is in the same mixed condition aj r^nU the vocabulary. There 
ia little direct eridonce of a eonnection between Maisin and Mailu or Biuaudele. 
Hence, Maidn may nrpresicut a aunival of a former Pa^^nnn populntioa in Eastern 
Papua, 

' la J>r. Bm>iig^4 Gmiunuir, p. Li, mut b "pipe'' and nnetri, "lHmutl^* but in his 
yocabnlai-y v^u apjieArp for ^^ buuiui.'* 
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FURTHER RESEARCHES INTO KIKUYU ANT KAMJ5A REXIGIOUS 

RELIEFS AND CUSTOMS. 

[WjTti Plato KLIV.} 

By C. W, HoiiLet, CAI.O., Eaab Airica Protectorate. 

In a recent Diuubcr of tbe Journal of the Jfaj/ai AtUhraptdogietd Jiuititule (vol. sL 
p. 428) tlio author publUbed a paper oti the bcHofa known os among the 
and its oonnecticti with the circumoision rite, uud it was found to give sucb 
an insight into the UiSucnce wliich the belief In the ancestral spiHta t><m ujKin the 
life of the natives, Umt the line of enquiry hiui been fuitlier continued in KLkuju 
and extended to UlcaoilHi, With regard to tho latter area the author Is greatly 
indebted to the aasictance of Han. C. Dundas, who, wdiile serving in Kitui diatncti 
baa tnatic careful emtuiries on ninny (loitits. 

One interesting feature now elucidated is tile dying cuno—’the khtme of 
Kikuyu and Aivmc of Ukamba \ tho general idea of t-bia 1>eing that a djing jietflon 
Cun put a curse upon projietty belonging to him, or can lay'a curse upon another 
person, but only upon a ticrtwn belonging to his own family! thus, for example, tho 
head of a village, when iljiiig, can lay a ourae on a certain plot of laod owned by 
liiiu and will tliat it ftlinll not pass out of tlie family, and if a it, 

it is lielieved tliat tlio speenly death of the nfifender is the result. A case recently 
came to the author's knowledge where an elder was offcrwl a very tempting sum for 
a particular piece of land, and equlvoleut land elsewhere, but it won refused by the 
owner !>ecause it had come down to him with a Airuntr on it. This is a very 
interesting rcvelntioi], liecauae when one comes to consider it, it is anduuhte<Uy tlie 
genesra of a lost will or testament. Furthermore, it is the rude Wmntnjj of our 
principle of *' entail.'' It moreover shows ttui L these people have reached the stage 
of incUvhhial tenure in larnL 

In some of the additional exoiuplcs of thahu which are dted later, will 
be qoUhI in which the hut is affected, and if the curse is not removed, it lias to bo 
forthwith denialishcil; this feature appears to be worthy of note, and it may in 
some meosiiFo account for the low t^-pc of domestic architecture among tliesc tribes, 
for it becomes obvious that there is but little incentive to build large permanent 
sirueliires if there is a chance tliat, owing to the inoidenoe of a (haktt, tlio owner 
may have to demolish it at any moment. The authors attention was first called to 
tills i>obit by a Icametl Prcnoli miaaionary who has stmlied the Kikuyu for many 
yeans. A further point upon which enquiries have hoeu made ia the altitude of the 
native mind towards the question of piinishmeat for murder, and the offeot of tl» 
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flubfltitiitiou hy CJovernnicnt pf the m morcler cai?ea for the native law of 

cotnpenf^ticm. 

Jliich donbtlejw temBiins to be leamt upon all these inattei*B, and it is difficiilt 
to decide the point when such eomporadve fiuaUty ia reached in any line of research 
m to warrant pxiblicatioii. It is, how ever» submitted tliat aa soon as one is convinced 
of the principles goveniing a certain ^up of customs that it is liest to render them 
EicocKsihle to other workers^ m this should stimulate further enquiryp rind the wider 
the discussion the better 

The eifoct of the Ijelief in the ftncoatral spirit^ the Aiunii of UkainW 
and of Kikuyu, upon tlie actiouB of iiietnl^ers of these tribes has, it is 

belieVEfdj never received much attention from tho^e conoernenl in tlieir atlministra- 
tioUp and consequently its influence lias not received due consideration ■ it iB„ 
however, maintainetl that the <iuefeftion is not merely on academic one* Imt of the 
greatest pmcticid value to the admiuislratoFp the miftsionaryp and the student, 
TIds inrtueuce of the spirits^ or the belief in this influenoB^ which ia in effect the 
MiDo thing, m the real key to a dose understanding of the native mind; the nativea' 
life ie so j^emieated with thOEie beliofis, and tliey liave consequently aitch a profouml 
clfect pp their acriona, that imtil wo thoroughly underHtand this question we are 
hound to be jjerpetuolly brought face to. face with wliat appear to be absolute 
euiguiaa Progresave Europeans in Boat Africa are apt to pooh-pooh tliese beliefs, 
and to fed very impatient with them, oa they undouhtechy, in genera! effect, tend 
to conservatism^ and to cheek development according to our Hlaniiarda. Tlds is 
pmljably the case, hut the fact tmiflt, liowever^ not be losit sight of tliat oii the 
whole they act as moral restraints, and perform tlie functionB wliich a religion 
fulfils among people of a higher culture, and even if Goveriimeut formally aljoliahed 
them hy legislation it ivould not affeet the Ltelicf one iota, anil before these beliefs 
are ofUciaUv <lifteountenanced wo must he quite certain that wo liavc something 
bctlcr and something equally adaptol to the ijativ^e miml to put in their plaee» or 
blank mateTialLsm will result, and the effect of this negation of faith Emd the 
freedom from all moral restraint upon a eavage is appalling to coutomplate. riiero 
h practieftl evidence of thie m the criminal tendencies cvinccLl by numbera of 
uaiivGs who have ilriftcd into llte np-couatry towns in British Eiiit Africa and cut 
^themsdves culrift from ttieir tribal Ufa As far as can be we have nothing to 
hand at present which is quite siiitecl to people iit thia stage of eultnrci and it would 
iherefoTe appear that the best iJoUoy will be carelully to study tl^ir present beliefa 
and encoumgc them, at tlie same time with the help of tliat knowledge, and 
infliionco hosed on that knowledge, to induce the petipk gradually to give up any 
topiignant features of their ritual and retain the better elomcnta^ It is of great 
interest tc note how the more intelligent ciders rcapciul lo cuquirj into their 
Ijclicfs once they arc convinceil that such enquiry is undertaken in the proffer 
spirit, and nothing convinces them so much of the of our intentions os a 

sympathetic eludy of their own customs and a demouairaticin of udc q know ledge 
of them. 
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C. IV, Hodlevv— I'iit'iher lieAta'rchfs iuit> 


Fchtheh ExAvrfLEs of Ttuiru axd Spiarr Beukfs. 

JCikuyu. 

Kiknya. J, If a trw fidls On a hut it ib ctonfiidereil i^tretnely tmlucky, the 
hut wai Bot be ahandoaed, Imt it ia necesBory for tho head of the village to kill a 
fnni t it ifl led round the ^TllagB before beiDg killed. If tiiie waB not done, tiie owner 
of the village, or at any rate the woman wijo lived in the hut, would become the 
^'icti^l of a tiahU' or curse, TJie owner of the village, however, tnoy not enter the 
liut until the aacTiiice has l>een made to appease the nfftma or anc^tral apirit* 
wlio inflict the thahu. This applies to both sections of the tribe, viz,, those 
ciioiuudse^l Kikuyu fashion and those Mufai fashion, 

2. If a jachiil (TH&iwi) ^mes into u ^nllage aiid calls at night when the 

inhabitauto are asleep, the people say it U a spirit calling for meat, and it is 
considered very unlucky, and the owner of the village will next morning take a 
male goat, (nthetuje), leod it round the village, and kill it at about the spot where the 
jackal called out. Pieces are cut from the loin. Inngs, boort, and each of the limbs, 
and piled up into two little heaps as oKerings to the who are liv1ie%'ed to have 

called out Lhrotigh the jackal as medium. The sex of the is not known, so 

to make sure two little heaps are laid out, one for ony male sjiirits ami one for any 
female spirits. Xo bone tuiiat be broken in any meat olfered to the spirita 

Tlie next mortung the elders go to the place where the two offermga of meat 
were deposited and pour out a libation of lioer on each. They then aildress the 
as follows; "O ye spirits, take this meat and 1>cer and give uagoats and 
cattle and children, and do not bring iJtakit to this village.” TJie people of both 
circumcision guilds follow this procedure, 

3. If a certain EHEtke, called jiynmu^thi by Liie Kikuyu, enters a hut, it is 
mn^ssary to i>oiir some milk or fal on the floor for the reptile to drink; it may 
drink and leave, or it may aoL If it does, well and good; if not, the owner of tho 
village has to kill a sheep, cook some of its fiit, and pr»ur it out in tho hut, saying 
at the same time; ** We offer you some fat to drink, we beg of you to leavxi us.” It 
m believed that an nyoma or spirit has come In tlio gniae of a snake, and on no< 
account tnuat such a snake be kiUed. After the sac ri flee of the sheep haa boon 
made tbe snake will always go, hut it mysteriously dLmppears, no one sees it leave. 

If the snake stayc<i on in the hut, the mfe who owned the hut and her children, 
would be thahu. 

4. If a stranger comes to a village and dies in a hnt there, the hut js 
completely abandoned if the owiier Inilongs to Uio Kikitvu guild; a big hole is 
broken away in the ride of tho hat by taking out soreral of tho wall sbba or 
Idonks (dfifttnjm); the corpse is left inside and tbe hymuas come and cany it o&. 
The hut u tlion left to fall into ruin, and nothing is remove<l from it, such as 
cooking pots. t,eor, jam.eto. The men who break tho hole in the wall are even 
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coQ^uletinl uiicleau, thit^ sami^ m if ibey h^l haniUBd th^ <^ifp6e, and after performing 
the duty gp Bimiglit off into the bn^Ai md atay itiere imtil tLey liave batbed and 
Iteea an oil! tail witli (the Btaniaeli contautti of a «heep); Bnally a very old 

woLnaii cojnes! and shaves their heads^ they arc then oexemonrally clean and can 
return to tiieir famtljes. A niedicina nian however, to come 

and purify the whole village in the iifiual way. 

If tho owner of the village belouga to llie Masai goild the cx^nseqncnees are 
not 60 serious. The family leave the tint tein|KjrariIy until tbti coq^ea lias been 
carried olT by the hyfenaa; they then kill a goat or aiicep near the door of the hnt^ 
tahe a little uf the fat which occiuts round the stomaclj of Uia aumiah and place a 
small portion on t!io cooking fire of each hut Tliis remove!;? the f/tuhu due to the 
ileatli of the atranger and all ia wclL 

5 . If a iic^v hut is built in the village and the wife enters it and finds her¬ 
self mcDstniatiing oti Ihe day she lights the fire in it^ the hut has to Ijhj broken 
down and demoliahed the very next day. Tlie w'ojuan must on no account alcop a 
second night in it j. a tliahu is on lioth the woiuou and iiio hut. A medicine man 
lias to be uallcd in oercmouially to purify the woman ami her children, a new hut is 
built and the medicine mau ceremonially sweeps itont with ii hr<M>mmade of the twigs 
of the Mfdt&tvfi, and MyuiChd bushes; ho then collects the sweepingsund 

throwa them outside the vilLigc- This oustom applies to both scetioua of tbo Iribe. 

This cuHtoni also lioa another phu^ which ia ns followsIf the day a hut is 
liuilt the mfe, who is the owner of the but, ia awiq^ from tbo villugo and finds her^ 
self mcTiatriiatingk slie cannot eveu return to the villngiG', hut lias to seek aheltor 
w ith ueigbkjiirs for tliree daj'a On tha fourth day alic letunis bi iuging w ith b^r 
a gourd of water. When sbe reaches the thomi, or meeting place outside tbo 
village, she jiours some of the water iuto a half gourd and waslica ber^lf. She can 
then enter bitli village and hut witlioiit farther oeremony. This applies to both 
Heotions of ilie tribe, 

(J, When a new^ hut is built die first lire to be lit in it must be brought from 
n lire out in a ihamifi or field, not fr™i another hoL If fire cannot ubuijxied 
from a ik&mha it is first obtained from another village j widi this a fire is lit in a 
iLud burning sticks are LoJiun frcui that fiie. Ihe ^kuyu state tliat 
they are afiaid to get fire iliroct from another village in case tliey liring some 
unknown abmg widi it or with the firewood; they any it ia such u great 

risk, particularly for the cbildrcuH who might got thin aud ill iu coii^^ucnoe. 

Two or three days after the first fire lias been lit ii male sheep Ims to be 
slaughtered by the uwucr of the village. Tlio meat Is cooked in the hut^ and lIic 
bloctl is pourtHi out on the viUfige Momi, then Ijcer m brewed and a libadou uf it 
is pcjured out inside the ImL near tho dofw and on the tkomi or vilhigi. green. The 
above applies to thr^se citcnJiiciiWHl Kikuyu fashion. Those circumcised Masai 
faahiou make the first fire iii a new^ hut by friction with a firestick, and the wood 
for the fir^st fir^ must come from two of Ihe trees sacred to this branchy 
dfu/amiyij; and MutamS^iea (.Juiii|)er), 
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Tlierd 13 oue [znportadt poiat in oomi^tioa vdlh in Kikuyn wliieti 

prgviE>ti^1j eflcupt^d aad tliat is, tlmt an owner of a village cannot enter or 

sleep in a hut which haa been cereMouislly pll^ilie^l until two daye have elajised if 
he l^lopgs to Llie Kikuyu ownmcisioii gtiild, or fior two mouths if he lielongs to the 
Masai guild. Thia prohibitipn lias a very pmcdcal effect, for in eoBes where the 
whole village liaa to be purified to rid it of some aerioun th&hu the owner of the 
village woulil naturally l)0 homeleaii foreitliet two or two months^ os the ciise 
may be. To obriate this difficulty the purifientioij ceremony b qurried out in two 
instalments: oiie-kalf of the village is done fin$t>niid a little later the medicineman 
tetiims and perlurms the histration ceh^ismony on tlie other half; the people are 
not thus greatly inconvenlentjed. 

A variant of the word Um/ui in Kikuyu which b often tigod by the old men is 
Kzahn, 

It appears upon enquiry that it is not every elder in Kikuyu who has the 
jMiwer of removing but only those who have loat a ivife who b a motlu^r. 

If a wife dies and leaves children the husband culb in two alkuri vkau 
(those are tliu vary senior elders), a niw/AHri yu ktamn (older of eouttcil),and on old 
woiiuii], poijt the ftge of ehild bcariiig, 

Tliey kill a lamb, ffitmli, or a ram., the elders tlien take the taiha (stouiaeh 
contciits)^ pour them into a luilf gourde njdi, dip a bundle of leaves in the and 
sprinkle the hub This ceremony is bcUoveil to removie the fAaAri left by the 
death from the father and hb childrerL, the hall gourd is then placed at the lied 
head of the father. A tueflicine man finally comes and pnrifies the whole family. 
If his geueration or age la junior to that of the eklera who come to perfonn the 
above cereinony he emmot ptirticipaic, but has to ait apart. 

After this the father h ixmsidered to l>e eligible take part in ceremonkl 
connected with the removal of thahu, but only if lie ia a qualllled muilmri ya 
Kiuma t/a imhuri irne or nhitri that is to say* if he has reuchodl ilia graile 

to which the entrance fee ift 4 goats or 5 gouts. 

fTifcrtmJrt.—In Ukamba tknhv is called or Tnakwa^ and tlio popular attihrdc 
towards it is very similar to that existing in Kikuyu, but it does not apjwar to be 
such m icnporlaiit factor in the Lives of the people, and for flome xeason or other 
does not to have reached sueli a liigh development. It is looked upon with 
awe, biiL |ieople generally dislike to talk about it, and in consoquenco the bidk of 
the elders can only give one or two examples of it, and say the only ptiople who 
can give luiicli information are the Ainmia ya 7mhm (elders of makimy and 
ttkua (elders of nkuu), and those important people iiudoubLe<Ily 
eiideavouT to envelop the beliefs in inystcr}^ 

The incidence of or thahu does not api^ear to be nearly so irequeut in 

(Tkomba aa it b in Kikuyu. In iaet, the A-Ksnjba sneer at tho A-KikujTi, and 
say they are full of mtiktpa. Moreover, owing to the rolicence of the A-Kamkii 
on ike subject, it is not oofn^ to collect exainplei^ Mr* C. Biiniiau, who has asristeil 
in this enquiry^ liail to pay a fee of a bullock for kilniaeif Mid a goat for his 
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inleriJreteT before bo ottuM get any inbifiuatioa on tlie subject, Tlieae feea ailnuttcul 
him to the graile of Mtttn7itdn i/n ^ihtn. All enquiries, liowever, had to be con- 
<!ucted in a low tone, and no one was alhtwed to listen. Tlie following are all that 
hove lieen discovered ep to date, ljut there ie little doubt that others exist:—^ 

(1) On the death of a man tlie vlUaga is unclean and must l^e purified by the 
cldont, and during the poriwl of puriHcatiou strict contmenoe must lie olserved by 
all those resident in tlin village. If a man faik to observe this rule be will 
become alllici<ed with niaATja, also the woman, providing she lolongs to the village 
where the death has taken place. Moreover, if a ilaughler of the deceased who 
is living away from the rillogie visits the village within eleven days of tlie death 
of her father she will become afflicteiL 

The curse is removed in the sMiie way in either of the alxive casea A brother 
of the deceased must first cohabit with hia wife. He then brinp a goat i±ud the 
afflicted iiei'Kou brings some Ijeer. One of tba elders then collects twigs of Hie 
fjiopM, jiivlaU, and Jiuitcjiif busbes- tluHe are iniimded up with water, and the 
mixture is called 3onie of tiie riff^ndu is poured down the goat’s throat, 

the idea prolmbly being ceremonially to purify tlie animal Tlw patient tlien 
walka three times round the goat, and the animal is then lifted up by the chlera. 
Im throat is cut and the blood spurts out over tbe pntiont’s head and Wy, A 
piece of stick is tlien placed tinder his left am and another between tlie toes of 
his right foot; two elders Lake held of each of tliesie sticks and pull them away 
saying, “ "VVe purify you." Possibly the belief is that hy seme magical process the 
defilement b passetl into tlio sticks. Subsequently the brother of the decensiil 
again coliabita with the same wife, and tlie fiatient is then enred, 

(2) A man may not lie on his mother's bed, or even lake any article from it. 
or he becomes vifdaiTa. Upn llie death of his father he inherits, and U titan 
entitled to use, his father’s bed, which was, of course, also occupied by his mother, 
and it is therefore necessary iliat be should be protected from any evil on this 
accoimt. !5 o tlifi ehiers then make tlie mixture called ap^wu/H, and wncar the 
soles of hia feet with it; they also sprinkle tlie franicw'ork of the iieiL They aay 
tliat if this was not done tlie loin would become iwftfriiw if he so much as put his 
foot on the bed If a son bectmica niaJtrw through transgressing tliis law liefore 
'Lis fatlier's death lie luus to be purified as in the previous case. It is aiisiiected 
that this prohihitioij was devised as a safeguard against incost, but if tbe tiieory 
is correot the natives soem to have forgotten the reason. 

Befcrence is Lnvitetl to tlio author’s work on tlie o/ the A-JCamhn 

<Camb. Press), p. do. the danger to a girl if a suanger touches her menstrual blood; 
this is a clear case of tnaktsfi, w'hich falls on tho girl in consequence. 

Some of the probihitions meattoneU on p. 102 are also cases ol am I 

on [h 97 there is an account of n man who was suficfing from thuiu or Tunkwa. 
It k regretted tliat at the time the imiiortance of the phenomena had not been 
fully recognised. 

(3) If a man dies and leaves young wives tlie sons usually take them over; 
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of coiirflo, a bod could not marry hia mothor. A aon cannot, Jtowe\-er, succeed to- 
cma of his father’s wives until the etdeni have porformetl certain ceremoufes. If 
he cobahits wilJi her before these ora carried cut he will liecome mtthioa. 

To remove tlie curse in thi> case the ocremonml is as folloue:—A paternal 
nnolc of the olfeudar collects tJie elders and provides beer for them; the wouiaii 
concerned briui'3 a goat, TJia elders make wune of tho n^midu mixtxue, and this 
is handexi to the patient, who pretenils to jmy it to the elders. Tlie elders then 
bring a branch of a tree called mwatf and tell him to pay It to his imclu. He does 
HO by Uiroivhig it at hia uncle, saying, "I pay yon before the elders." Tliis 
looks aa. if the spirit of the deceased father is ofFended, and tefemotiial pavment 
lias to lie ^mnde to tlie brother of the decenecd, who repreHciita him for the time 
being. 

A piece of wood about 15 utehes long, cut from a mukitHjttis tree, is then 
brought Tiiis is first ineerted into the vaginal pasaage of the wonmn, and then 
the man's penis is touched with it taicc or thrice. One of tho elders then carries 
the sliek away and throws it across a river saying, “ 1 throw this evil away.” In 
tho ex'ening the uncle coliabits with the woman. The makiea is time believed to 
ho rmooved. but die man can never Imve nnytiling to do witJi that woman agaiiL 
He can, however, marry another of his father's wives after the elders have 
performed tho necesaary rites 

(4) After the death of a father imue of the sotijj may take honey from tJie 
father's liivBs until the patemol unoie lias first done aa Any who break this law- 
will become ntii4ar<i. It can, however, lie removed by thu uncle, who brings u 
aliee^i, and Uie uncle, the eldors, and the mother of tho jsvtient lead the slieep 
three times round tho patient; at the ccmdusioti of the thinl turn the sheep is 
lifted np and its throat is cut, and die blood U allowed to spurt over the patient, 
Tho aniinara throat is cut by one of tho oldera, whoso forearm is lield by tlw nncle 
and the tnotbor. After tlds eeremopy tho jaticut is believed to lie mired, and he 
can take Iwmoy. It may be tliat this was dovised to prevent a sou rushing oH into 
the woods after hia father's death oud annexing any honev ho found, irrcapoctlve 
of whuther such and siioli a hive would fall to his share when tlio elders decided 
ns to the ilivi^on of tlie estate. 

(5) If « woman loses a young chihl by ilealh U is necuasory for her to liave. 
her hreastB ceremonially purifiml by a quolifiwl elder, or it is l^evwl that any 
future children iihc may bear will die of mai^Ku, 

(0) If M man cohabits with a married womaH in the woihIs while the cattle 
are out grasEing, it hringB waA-aw niion the cattle and they will die. The woinan, 
however, is generally afraid of evdl falling on the precious cattle, and confeaiiefl! 
The cattle are then taken out of their krool, medieine U placet! on the ground nt 
the giito, and they are then driven Lock over the medicine, and this lifts the cum. 
The woman idso has to be eeremonially jmrified liy an elder, 

(T) If a woman who lias l«nie children is forced by a man it is beh'eved dial 
a curse wiU fall an tlie children and they will die. Tho evil can, however, be 
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^v^srtecl if she is puriiiDci by jui elder; the umn lias to pay a and the 
of the purification ceremnziy^ 

{8) If a byena defsecatea in a vtHu^ during tlie night U a JTiaA'iria on 
the villjige, uiid tiie elders have to kill a pmt and purify (tapU^ifi) ihe village. 

{9) Scimo medicine men have Llie power to place a mahmt ihkih one of tlieir 
wives who la a particular favourite. Tlib la done iiy medicinB, hut the details are 
kept secret. If a man seduces the woman in question it ia said that iltsitli will 
ensue unless he can by |«ijiuent induce ihe jucdicinc man to lift the oiirw. 

(lO) If a person goes to the village from \vhK!li IjLh inother enme and eats 
tood there* and if hy any chance a death luia occum^ri in llmt village and the 
funeral cereinoMies are not' cotllplet*d^ he will be strickou with makwa. Evon, if 
a wife goes to pay a visit to her father's village under tluo above cirouinstaiicca the 
result i& the same This form of can only removed by a inediciue inan. 

The littk known Ttiaks or Tlieraka people lii the Tana Valley KOuth-east of 
Keiiut also IffilreYe in and uye the same w^ard for it. A few examples lutvo 

liecii collected hy Mr. C. Dimdas, and are given 1^0lnw 

(L) ir a village is coremonially undoan for Feason or other, and a man 

cohabits with a p^era/in of the op^ioaite Ikefore it is purified, they are IwUi 
atricken with mak^. 

(2) If a tija:i] lielonging to n villJigc lim l>een aiif^nt on the occasion of n death 
aJiil at the iiecEssiiry subsaquont pnri heat ion of the viOage, ho may not enter until 
u sheep has la^ii killed and the contonts aineatod on the thncshohl of his ziiothor's 
hut. If this histration ceremony is omitted he is stricken with 

(3) After tJie death of the head of a faniily the boos may toko the younger 
widows to wife, hut not until the hnjtlier of the deceased has ceremonially 
cohabited with the principal wife of the deceased. If this rite h not observed 
before a son marries one of his^ fatlier's widows be will became Timi'Kvi, 

Little is yet knowu of the jFrcicediite w-hich has to be ailoptoil to remove the 
but it b said tiiat only mediciue men can remove it. Ad elder was 
recently tnot with who was coVGred witli ^all and some of his toes tuicl 

come off. It was stated that ho w ixs sufleilug from makwat due to infringement 
of ilie rule mentioned in example (1) above. 

i In coiipection w ith tim enquiry it is of some intofcst to analyse the functions 
of the grades of elders among tl*e A-Knuiba, Tt>,^ AiiLinin ya metkim (elders of 
and Jfumiff ukuM (elders of and this has been done. 

It must fir«t ha made clear thia these titles huve no conneetion with the ranks 
of Aiuttna 7//I (aiders of council) in wbos^ hands the judicial funetious at^ 

vostoiL The members of the highest grade of this mnk are termed the Aimnia ya 
it&iiiiiM} (elders of tlie Blirine), both of these ranks are part of the natural career 
of the hilatl of a family of any standing kt the tribe. The elders of makm and 
ukiiu are, however* more eomparahlo to pusitione which are attaineti hy succega- 
ful medical specialists. A man may become one or tlic otheri or he may he 
both. Of the tw^o branebe^ the eldera of itkuu are coiLsidercd the more important; 
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on ilw other liatid, it Is enid to he raot« tiiRieulL to bceoiue » HiiceesarDl elclor of 
maK-ttia, 

These branches of practira intiflt not lo coiifusivl with the pTfifessJon fif 
luediciiic mtiii, which is quite diatinct, A man cut only bcoome a tiieiiicine man if 
he ia in direct cotamiiiiioation with the nnmK, or mtcoslrol spirits, 

The functioa of a Hiumia uia mtkwa (altlcr of mnA'uu) w to avert tlie evil 
conscijneucea of tlie mcidence of a thahu or imiM’a, the lunetiona of a rw/ifwiirt wjo 
w4'*rn ia to ward off il<^th itself. 

Tim former uses csreiuoukl and luatratea Ly merioa of various herbs, from 
which he ccnoocls the ttffmndii ut purifying reagents. 

Tho latter (Kiitn) uaea atiells only which liavo a magical value, and gives 
directiona 

The quiUilicatioD which eitables a man to becoiiuo a Mulutni/i yn maJasa (elder 
of rnn^ime) is that one of hts wivea, alwll have died under oticuinstances which mny 
leave a curse or th*tha. He tuiist then at once consult au cider of MiflJbcw, who 
performs certain purification caremoiiiefl. If ilicse are not performed the children 
of tlio deceoBed will boooane afBicted with fAn^a or mflAwm. If tlio ceretoonica are 
sticocasful the husband u after tliis considened to Le initiated as an elder of mainoa ; 
if, hcnive\fir, lie wishes to practise the art, he must sot to work to obtain esperieneo, 
ss the cercjnciiial neuessaty to cum the many forma of nuikwu is very varied, and 
a wide kuowiedge of tho various licrbs employed is uecessarr. 

In the cose of a Mtumia me nkitu (elder of oAifir) the necessary qualification is 
a series of deaths in tho famUy witliin n slioit period. Ho can tJicn go to another 
older of «*»«, pay fees and bo mitiatod tn.lhe aecieto of the art—tho fee is nsually 
one «r two bullocks t his duties are to remove tho curso duo to murders, occuloutal 
deaths, ond remove the curse of death from a family which lias been afllicted by au 
unusual uuntber of ileatlm He docs not [lerform purification cercjnunial, but lays 
flown cartaiu procedure which has to be followed by the applicant. He may be 
compared to the consulting physician whu gives certain mlviee, such as n particular 
diet, and leaves the patient to follow it or not as ho likes. Tho pcescriptloa some¬ 
times, for instance, takes tlie form uf a direction to Jiave conjugal intercourse at a 
particular season. 

To refer a mouictit to wliat may bo tomied the natural grades tlirongh wludi 
fi luitive can expect to puss during his life, these really compose a system of 
graduatofl initiatiou wliicli coiumencas when a child is circumcised, when tlio stages 
of the circumcihion rites ate linish&t ho Ijecomcs a fully tlcdgod wamor, JJtimwfJb \ 
a little later he becemeft au wiAeir, or young niarriefl man; and when ho has 
oirouinciaed cliildren bo enters upon the varioiu grades of the council: first tiw 

fcstflri.aiul later on tho The judicial powers of tlie community are restisl 

ill thti 

The iiual degree which he roaches in old age is called Mulumia nm iikfmh 
(elder of U.o aluino), and his duty then ia to oQ«r tho aacrificM at the wered grove 
or ifAraito. Among the A*Kauiba tlio memberB of tlii® grade lake but little part in 
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the affairs of the tribe, but in Kikuyu the ii^iu fomi ^ tribal uourt of 

Jip|ieal{the word odvtifi in Kikn^'ii Iuli a different significance fi'em nkuu in Ukamba 
and uierelj meana great or senior '*). 

If lilt elder of ifAfixt/v beroinoa ao old as to Call into hia dotagOi nnd has a Hon 
wl]r} is fiiiulified to take his pbucse, the son is often eloel^I in liis stead. 

If, howev’orp a Afutuiriui (elder of council) ia married to a wife who 

ia a tuagicimi, and who can instruct him in certain matters connected with the 
rittial of the shrine, ho can approach oiuch nearer to* the aacrc^l grove than tlie 
ordinary" ebler of n^ima, hut cannoUctually go up to the pkco of aa^srifice—only 
the clderH of itkoffho can do that. 

Eldera of iihtnit*o are verj" few in nutnliorp there are rankly mow tlian two for 
each grove. The akjve practice k what prevaila among the Dlu A-Kamba. It 
is jMisjsible that the Kitui customs may vary somewhnU 

I am gn^tJy indebteii to the Hoil K. Dimdas for assistance in making these 
nuitters clear. 


Tftti (Mih 0/ tk^ Samd {Chmna rAa rn Kikuyii^ 

Tliia (Ailh or ordeui Ijelongc to the same eh™ as thofle deecrilwd in the writer's 
work on the A-Ka7rtha ami afhrr Tribes (dsmb. Pfesfl)i pjx 139-143^ vist,, the 
Kitlutthi and ku-riTi^^ thenffi cercmoiiica 

If one man is in debt tn another and then repudiates his debt tlie creditor 
goes to Lho elders and demands that they may both be gjven the ordeal of the 
rJtnmu ckn (rAmact 13 the Kikuyu word for bead)* 

Xow the tioati used for this purpose must he one of a particular kind, which haa 
lieen hamleil diwu from iiosL ages and is evidently believed to Im of magical value. 
Several of the elans in Kikuyu are alleged to possess s|>ecinien 5 of this bead, and 
each one 13 in charge ol a parlicular elder, Ihoy are said to bo redilish in oolonr and 
rather long in shape* Emicavouni have iMiioi made to got a specimen brought in fur 
examinuLion, but it h*is not been |KiJSsil>lo to locate one, the elders stam that they 
liave not seen one iisefl for $ome yearow A iiAifwo ehu mekuffu must not be 
kept in a house, but is hidden away in the bush — in this particular it is like the 
Kiikathi, 

To return however to the coreuiouial connected witli lia moz —On the 
Appointed day the crinlitor and debtor meet the elders, the latter sit in a circle and 
the fonner ait on the ground in the middle and fiicmg each other. Each takes ei 
piece of fine grass find places it inside the apertiiro in the beoil and swears, as the 
case may be, that ho lent a cow, or that he borrowed a cow, and that if he testifies 
fEilBoly may, bo eaten by the betid (cr,, destroyed). Sometimes the bead is hold in 
thu liand, and sometimes it is placed on the ground between the two part.tesL 

Perjury in believed to rceult in the death of the ])er]urer, and furthermore 
morions harn^p even ibath, to hia near relatives 

If a man who has perjured kiniself by tiiis oath dies, his hrotliere by tfie same 
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[»areziU will pruiuj^Lly imy tho tli>btp ^n*i tbt^ii <»ill in llw otdfjra lo rfiinori! the turn 
or wliioh the perjury boa indicted To olfcct this liietrntion, the aacr^i 
Ilo^ to bo brouglit to the vUltige, a Bbeep is kiileJ aod eome of the btomaoh auoLentj 
lire finnwired on tJic liead Ab<ither nJiee[> is next iirarchod rotmd the afflioled 
village, is killed, and the people Itie uieat. The tones of the sheep aro after¬ 
wards collected and calcined in the lire on which the was eookiid^ and txe^i 
moruhig n hhation of lieer is jKJiired over the oahea of the bones by the elders of 
the village. A niedicine man m then Eummoued and he purlfica {taAikiu) tlio 
viUages, and these are tlieu Gmdly safe from all dimgar from this Ikaku. 

There is another piece of rltnoJ in which heod^n play a jiarl* If an elder or olil 
wouinn dies In one village ami later on a aimikr death ixxitira in a neigh touring 
Village, the Jnaal of each village goes to assist at the hui-ura eereiuonies or death 
coremouiea (deseribed later) at the village where the ^leath has occurred. At the 
coziclusjoti uf these ceremonies caeh will have two blue tra^le ring heails of the 
{latterii known as miimrok fastened on Ills wrist, and the senior wUo of the 
principal elder of the village where the death ocenrreci will luive two beada tied to 
her wrist j they wear these for eight ckya^ and then tothc and coat the laiaiJs into 
a river, Bnally they wash their cluthe^ there and rotnru hoioo. 

Hie custom m pmetifled only by tlie pwjpk bchmging to the Kikuj'u ciniuni- 
ckjon guild. The blue Ismik micd m tills oceasion are c^dleil chu 

hut they are not the aiicred bcails refcrreil to in the earlier portion of Lliis chaptcTp 
hut ijrdinary trade beada Frotohly, as the real eh tuna cha are very rare, 

they pretend that tlicse arc the real articIeSpOr think they delude the spirits into 
toliG^dug that the tomb are the geo nine tlmtg. 


Cmt$^ Jbr ZKwSftfioiiY to a nftuitfinetti Ay ifti- Umtri of £i(ier$. 

In connection witli the history of the operation of tJje tketAu in Kikuyu there 
is one point worthy of uotice. Tliat lb iliat if a person Juis been one of ihe p^irtics 
in a suit before the kianta or cooncil of eldorSp and refuses lo pay up the 
conipQnsaticii he Iwis been ordered, the ehlers can toy a enree or ihohu on lihu* 
The procedure Is as follows: they assemble at one of ti(eir recc^ised meeting 
places and then mass together, Iniaiing tliEir long staves on the groimJ in nniso^. 
calling out,We curse you on the miiluffii the p«?rrton who titoobej-s the order of the 
ki/tnui sJiall be eursc^L” tomg the name of the staves carrieij by old mcn> 

ami deriving tlm name from the wood they arc made of Xi> elder goes to a 
council without lito atsB: The odbndox need not to prasent, hut it h believed that 
the curse furthwilli liegius to take effccL 

To lemoTe the curw the offeuder than goes to tlj« cldfjra and begs to be 
allowed to pay lUo amoiuii of the judgmeut. Thb a dooe, and he briuga in additiou 
a hUci;]); tlie oldeni then Haj-, " Go hack liome, bring uoma Ijoer, ond the djiv after 
to-morrow we will come ami spit on yotL" They asBemlde at his i^iJhtgp ^ the 
iipjMiraled day and the oflenikr gives anothw sliecp, whioli w killed otiiaide the gate 
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of the village: this is for the purpose of tmHfyiug the viUagOp lyu^ihimra mncM^ 
ati<1 tJie moiil is tmiried round ilie couSnes of the huts. Hie elder^i theo each take 
a little of the sheo[i*s fat anil ruh it vn their stavess Baying, " We are glad that the 
luau who JeOed our orders has now olptiyed it; we cursecJ hiui through our 
hul we now smear oiir with fat^ m a sign tliat we and otir are glnd^ 

ivnd there ie now nothiisg to be fe^eth for we liave cjouie to cleanse you and your 
village from eviL"' TIit‘ eldera then tie3eiiihle in a circle with the man and hia 
family in tlic middle, and one of the el tiers anoints the tongue of each inclividtial 
of the with a si>ot of ira vt white (jarthp and the oldent then eercmuiiiaiJy 

Hpil eti tlie offender and each of his family mid rlciuirt. 

The aamo bcliaf CMXsura in UkaiuliapUnd tlw or council of elders^ cart 

infliot a ouriie tijwm a man fur diar^iigard of itn ordersp and if he ih hLIII recaldtrauL 
it is mill to lie potent hb to kill hjin J^md all the people of his village in a shorl 
time, Ttifcs elders tins enr^w? hy all clapping their liar ids together* and It is 

cal lei I hdun. Tlie effect of tho inirBo isan 1>e averteil if the man ui^eys and the 
eldora forgive liim ; m in Kikuyu p however^ he hm to pay a fee of a and tho 

chlem aaaemblc ancl ceremonially spit on the culprit lo neutmUKc the otirsc. The 
removnl of this curee ia called ka-nikivkwtt or ka-mtijda by the Akamba. 


JVie JCiJbuifU CVrpjfi(Wii?a cn (ke Occasm^ o/ a Jkaih, 

Among most penpic, irresjteciive of their stage of eiilture> ikfinilc cereTnonials 
liavc to be olB^ierved ution the ocension of a deaths and before Lho heirs can succeed 
to the pr<i[ierty; ami in Kikuyu land these are ^rfimewhaL eoinptojc, and like many 
othtir oliaervancea in iluit countiy* their form greatly depemb on the eireuincision 
guild lo wldeli the person Ijclongs, Xliift is I he cxciuie fur introducing this subject^ 
iiaii k submitted ihiU tIda factor Im apparently eiscaijed tho notice of prcvioim 
investigatorBp and to understand fidly the life-history of a Kikuyu native one niuaii 
clearly r&ilise how^ from OJirly jrear& ki hifl death p ho m Iwund down by tlie rituai 
of the guild to which lio lielongs. The nearest analogy one can readiJy find to 
iUustiato thifl m the case of one child who is liaptiscrl a Ifrote^staut and another 
a Roman Cathalic; the main principles of these roligicHs are the sanits and atuoiig 
^he Kikuyu tho guild to which a man belongs does not affect his helbfe as to the 
nt/<rntit or spirits and their inlliieiK;® upon mortals^p Imt tho ritml of his religion 
varies throiiglioat his life according to tlie guild to which ho liekngBL 

The ceremonial observetl upon a deatli is called A'w-A'iiJriira“-tbe Swahili 
aj"nonymj ^adaktif hft>i ptaotically the Bume meaning. 

Tlie death and fuuerul ceremooies of on elder eiroumeieed Kikuyu foshiou^ 
will he first doBuribed. On the day of I lie death the children or heirs tnke two 
nuijfl and present fhein to tlie elders to pay for tho digging of the grave; every 
elder who lum circimieiscd cldldrcii is buned, married woiucu who have borne five 
or six icMldren are abn buried. The grass m dug with a mvidru or mnkuT-uwi stick, 
and the sons of tho duceiised do the actual diggkgH but the elders decide the sito 
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and eqpcrvbQ Lhe ; if a gon refuseB to aasist in di^ng lib fathe^r^a grave it 
diaqi.ia]ifica him from receiving a ehiiro of the estate. The grfive-»diggera wUJ leeeivc 
ft hig jnalogoftt (Tithniffr), ot it Ifie fftmUf b rich, a hullockp Lhe bullock will be 
siftoghtered and the corpse baried m the hitla Tlie corpse of a male is buried on 
its right side with its kiifwis doubled tip uiul with the right Jiand under the Lead; 
the site of tlio grave b near the gate of the village^ and tJie face of the cor| 3 ae b 
pinCid lcx>kmg towards its huL A woman is ahvnjs buried lying on Jier 
kft side. 

On the third day after the intennont the elders assemble at the village to kill 
B I'ftiii to cleaase the rilbge from the staiu of death, and the aoiia eat the breast uf 
tliis aniinftl and nest dky shave their heads. The same ilay the elders bring with 
them. «tio of iheir uumlier who b very poor^ and of tljo ^mo clan as the (lecea^ed^ 
and he has to sleep in Uie hut of the senior widow of the tlecca-^d and Imvo 
ooniicetion wdth her; he geuerally lives on in the village ami b looked upem as a 
9lei>-fftther to the ohildrcii. 

Then there b a pause of six daye and on the seventh day the cldera return, n 
supply of |)cer is made rondy for them and a big male gosit is kilted, which b eaten 
hy ftil presont. Tliis is mlhd nthenffe Tioro* this meauB the ^"goat of the 
wbetfitoijo/' refoiring to the whetstone which b in sharpening the roKors with 
wliicb the heada are ceretiionJally shaved at tlHj conclusion of the ceremonies. 
During tlifl first four dsy$ after the death the ruamed loim in the vilinge must liave 
ooiinectiion with their wives^ after thatj for another four days* they must observe 
fltrict conlUicnce. 

After tlie nlh^t^c ya wero has been kiUed the prfj|H^rLy is divided. 

If the deceased belongs to tile Masai circumcision guild the ceremonies are 
as follows i— 

Wlieii ft death occurs tlto ciders decide whet her the jjeraon is to be buried or 
not. Only elders above what ia kuown as ttia ^ three goat" grade are buried; 
these are what are calkil 4iihuri ya n^bari latu, wluuh lucaiis lliat they have reached 
the grade, tlio entjiuice fee to which m tlicoe g^iats, the next grade ib aihuri yn 
wiMr/aiK or tlia ‘'four goat^ grade. No elder b a fully qualiJied iiieinliGr of 
council till he mtebee that rank. Creiiorttlly sinking it woTk$ out that only lliosc 
elders who liave grown-up ehildren arc buried. In tise ea*o of a person not. 
entitled to burial, it is the duly of the elders to decide the place in the bnsh where 
the ixiq>s& tthal] be deporitetL 

Assuming that the deceased is ontiEled to burkl tlie local aiAuri ya vhm 
(highest grade of oldere) are sumuiouoil. and the corjKve b taken out cf the but by 
the sons and laid on the hide on which the person elept during life, A ram 
is then daughlorod. the fat b cooked in an earthenware jwt and some h 
poured cm the corpse, and tlie children of the decoaseil are abo smeared with the 
Tat. The amaineutfiOf the dwea^d arc then removed under the supervision of 
the elders and divided up among the imniediAU! ramily, the eldest sou has the first 
choice, then rhe $Eiijar wife* and each child gt'ts something. Au ox of a uiiifonu 


. Kikifi/n <X7id Kawia Bfhtfi imd 41 !) 

<KiIoi]r is iJii^ii slauglitorCilt oue idl white or hII block is prof^rrcd^ and the 

hide 1$ oside. The elder aona the grav^^i tlio site having first be8D chiJSBii 
hy tlio ciders; it ia usually aitaated inside the village uear the gtat hut or hocliolitr 
qtiai’tens, Tlie corpse is then interred lying on the sleeping hide used 

{luring life ; if n iiuik\ it is laid on its right side, knees doubled up eud right hood 
under the heiid; if u feuiale, it ie laid ou its loft aide iti the same pcieitluu, Tlie 
curpQ^e ia then covered witli the raw ox hide witli the hair side upwards and the 
grave is then filled ift Nothing la hiiried with llic lH)d}\ hur alter the grave is 
filled in, the eMora pour some honey and some of ld*o cooked fat on the gtavej and 
say, “ We givu you thia to drink.** 

A little Inter in the day a male goat, rilaiighteml, the mest is roaate^i 

on a lire near the gate of the villl^j;le, md a little of tlio fat is plaecid on every fire 
in the village ; the smell of this is liolieved U> bo very plcmiEiig to tlio or 

spirits, and any tfuih^i or ourse that may be impending is ilrawn away, and this act 
ia also said to Jtistrato the Bona wlio Mvo ijcrfomied the burial. 

A month, or pa*rlis|is more, is allowed to claiJSo, and the division of the estate 
tjikcs place. The children of liclrs tljeji take four rams, and the women of the 
village take off nil their oniainenis and all elcep together in the sanio hut, and the 
four sheep are also placed in the hut in question In tho morning the elders arrive 
and the sheep arc killed, the fat is cooked and then put aw-ay to cool, t-vIilIo the 
meat is eaten by the as^etnblod people, providing they lieloiig to tho Maaai gtiihi 
The head must be cooked and eaten away from the village^ tho skin is taken by 
soiueciUc clse^ and the viscera by yot another poraom 

On the following day the headf? of all the inhahitantH of the villogo ore sliavcid 
and they are anointed with 11 lo fat of the dreep. Baring the cetemonj the people 
j^resent wear their skin garments inside out, and these are anointed with tho cooked 
latex of the jiiwyanis fig tree; after thoir IkkUcs have been anoi.ntod with the fat 
they can turn their skin robes right sidi* out wards onco more, mid the women 
rmime thoir ornaments. 

The pro|Kjrty of the deceaseil is tiien diviJeii up by the elders; the principle 
followed is that cac)i takes tlio property which liad its dwelling-place in hia 
mother's hut, ilie goats ami sheep, for iusMncc, lodge so many in the hut of each 
wife. %Vith Tcgartl to citttle. each mn gota those whmh have been milked hy his 
nKJthcr, Strict coutineney must be observed by all ia the village until the&e 
proci^edingB are finislied, and at their closa the inliahitunts and all the property of 
the {Icceflstxl are coremcnially purified hy a medicine man- 


Thf Itmkd 

As was explained in the last j^ortion of the previous ]>aper on rAaAu, ©tc.^ the 
Kikuyu have riia or cironmcSsijm and a long list was given; theae nka. fall 
into groujifl and ao many fi>™ a greater rika, named either iftrajtgi or JlfatWi, Jind 
these follow one another allernutely. It was not cleai at the lime as to what 
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determined n group of nka beiug lumped togntlior asmainn or j it, however, 

now appears that this is eonsected with periodic wremoiiiea called the i/icri'a, which 
takea place alwut ev«ry fifteen yearn or so. TLuae corteaponcl to a great extent to tlio 
t int*rto of the Masni and are of tromimiloiia importance to the Kikuvu, in fact the 
eltlera atatc that they origiuateil in Kikuyu, and were copied by the Masai during 
the period when the Ka[H)tei biuI Logilini JIasai were groat friemls with the 
S, Kikuyu and tlie Purko Masai frietids with the N, Kikuyu ; in the present ataba of 
our knowledge It is, however, iinpossiblo to say whether there is atty fcniiidation 
for thia^ Probably the liesl test would ite to eniinire if the Uaii people who live 
in or near the country from which the Masai are believed to Im derive<l, poBsese 
this kind of social oiganmation, Tlie i/rrCla has been described by Mr. Routledge 
as a secret society connected with sniike worship, but as far as can be iliBoovered 
in b, Kikuyu tliere is no foundjition for this idea, but nslders do not care to discuss 
its ceremunidl unless one is very well known to them, and they are not supposed 
to discuss it with any pemoq of younger grEule than themaeivca, in fact tlie 
ceremomes may be coiiaiderecl as a liimJ inituiliou at which only ftdly qualified 
elders are allowed to attend. 

The last great iiiuiAa ceremony waa at the end of tlie big famine of 18f>S-9, 

_ and was hold about the time iluit the Government founded Fort HalL^ The 
gatherings were formerly held oa the area between the Tliika anil Chania rivers, 
just alwve the junction of Uicsc two rivers, and the name Tiiika is derived from its 
ooniiectioii with the iVici^-n. I’he bst itirriht was held near Kalakj's, in the distriot 
known as Ttngiijuiga in Mimi wa iJuchu'a country ; it ia said that on account of 
the decimation of the people by famine anti small-pox it was decided sol to hold it 
at the old place. The next iiwika will take place when the grandcliildieii of 
people of the same riht m the chief KLoanjui have all been circumcised, the 
decision of the ilate rests with the at/iuri ya iiieuu of the Maina generation as 
this is the senior genetatioa to-day. Thb apparently eorreaiionds to the nynj); 
of the Masai, vide Hollis’s Mas-ti. 

An account of the last ceremony was obtained from one who was present, and 
it is said that the first stop ifi to build a huge long hut to aceommodato those who 
participate in tlie festival Tlib b divided into two main diviamns. one for eldere 
of the maina generation and one for those of the mwanyi ganeration, and in. 
addition, a small room for the alhuri yn who can be considercit as tho 

officiating priests of the frativaL These athvrt ya uht,i fire always tight in 
nunitier, and at the lost dwihi their immos ware, Muthnka, S^gotnbwa Tutua, 
Kimwaki, Katbiiiigu. Kitlicnji wa Kiuki, Kimui wa Kanjukn, Kgegenya and 

Mbira wu Katuku, and the whole programmo rested in their hands. 


July, lt»„ ^ 104^“ Now tl» Mwm th<iia»Ivea they l«an.t U,i. pwoliar tetvraanv (vto ' 
their Methcnl of arcuuiciAiou) ftoni ihe Ksku^'it, ^ ^ 

1 atr. «e«ions a later «,« which took pj«e ,.«.r Karurf, about 1804. but 

aecordnigtD tli« S. Eikitrii nutivvii tt mau wilj ^ ii^al ctromony, - 



Kikiijfii anfi Kamf^ &Ju/i ftnd Qusiomf^, 
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The principl elder of mch village h supposed W ntk^nrh ami often the next in 
imixsrtfluce aa vveJI^ m it iiieaiis that, tho grit hiring eontaiiia Aever+il thoEisand nouls, 
and the pnoceedings cuntiniie for three monthaor more. Eiieh elder lirmg^ sheep 
and goats, balloektt, goiLtuls of honey l^ecFpand goimla of sugar oane tieerpaud relays 
of food ore brought to the camp dtiring the cereuioniea by WDEiieiip but no women 
are allowed within the eontinaa of the camp. A nninber of mou ore ai^o tolil off 
ia collect Ore wood hut do not come inaidc the c^iiiip, The only i^nsous allowed 
inside tho camp, except the eldcrSp are eight 8i>earmc-a, who are told off to attend 
on the eight (dhuri ya 

It di:»es not ap{»ear to he jio&aiblc to obtain a detailed uccouiit of tho 
proceeding»p hiu it is said that every day the eight aihiH 1/3 instruot their 
jmiion; in iIhj ouatoma of the trilie and fto forth, the elders also hold ** ntf^yiuax"' or 
dances. 

One man is eliosen as an ofhcial trumpeter to the proceedings, and hv collects 
the elders for the vmouB rites by blowing a liorn of tho mro bongo antalope 
This horn la called ch&ro, and no one else is allowed to blow it ; this 
ifl coiisiiiercd a very ho]ic>nmble oftice> and lie is jjaid nine miiia aTisI nine feinnlo 
kids for bis services 

In former days the elders in cl large of an iificil;, towards the end of tlie 

feslivah to fieml t-wo envoys to a certain place on a streatn called Kikira, Kenya 
province, which U said won tho habitat of a mystenous reptile eoUed the udamnihui^ 
Ic wiifl ilB 8 Grii%d os not lM>ing a snake bnt luore like a cnK^idilc: It is cxplamed 
tliat ibey gave ihiB lieost beer to driiilc, and when it was drimk plucked orjino liair^ 
from its toiL A liairy tall is not ciuiraeterifitic of reptiles, but all aro agreed that 
the liuirs wore ohiained. The envoys then returned, and the hiiir wo,a plaited 
together %vith soine slraials of the fibre of the wild date palm {Fh/tnir rccHiiffia), 
and then placed on the top of the iinTika hnt+ At the conclaaion or the festival the 
I)coplc went in ptoceaaion to a eacred Jig tree in the vicinity 1 end stuffed 

tha hair iutu u crevice in the tn30 anti left it there. They then took tho milk of a 
cow which had only borne one calf, tho milk of a ewe which had only iKimo one 
lamb, and the milk of a goat wliich had only borne one kid» and poured them os a 
filiation at the foot of tlie Hg tree, a dance reuiitl the fig tree then ensneiL Tim 
woa the coanliidirig ceremony of the ittciia, for after tliat miob attemfing 

was adoniLHl on the wiist witji 0 mkimru or strip uf skin twm a male goat^ siid 
they broke up the iladin house aucl retumod home. 

At the Inst iimka hold In south Kikuyu the dders did not aend for tho hair of 
ihe ntiamnihin, hut the concluding ceremony was caiTied out wdtii a big block ox* 
which was tied by its fore and Iiind legs and kdd betw^eou two imles; all tho 
people then came along one after the other and stamped on the ox^ w^Iiich eventually 
died, the ox wEts tint eaten but left lying there^ they ihcu poured filiations of milk 
and fat at the foot of ihc aaored tree mid danced round it, praying to Gt>tl 

(A'lijm"). After tins they shaved tlieir heads, wem adorned! with the mhr^ini from 
a male goat and retiimcd homo. Upon rosching their villages each elder killed a 
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ram and plaijcd n mAiwru cut from skin on every jHjrson in his villngg ■ these 
weno worn for only one day, tlie viiragefft then ccroraoniully IjathcJ, and threw 
tliem flwfty. 

It is said that these ceremonies are very pleEiaing to God Ko one is 

ever allowed to cultivate on the area which lifts lieeu used for au ceremon v, 

and no one mnai ever cut the mtiQumc (fig tree) with an axe or knife. 


Tlicro is a curimia ciiatom aiiioiig the Xamba of Ulu xn the event of a mmnlrer 
of the family lining away when a death occura in a village. An elder measures the 
corpse, cuts n stick of the same leugth and jitaces it alotigsido the house of tlie 
tleceased; this procwlurc is believed to protect the absent one from e\nL tJimn 
hiB return a goat is killed and he is smeared with the nontenta xff the etifdiacli 
in Ki-Kamhn, the tatfin of KikxiyUj and souie is deposited at the door of the 
lint, and he must tread iu it hefore he enters the Imt f this ceronionially purifies him, 
The stick is then taken up by a jftutiitnia. ya inahii^, one of the elders who 
uoderetands tixe ritual connected with the remoTal of tkabu or mahm. and it is 
tlirown out into the bush wliere the corpse of the deceaawl was dciKjaliefi, 

Thera u imother curious custom in Ukamlm which tlirows some light on their 
flpiritual bcUofs:— If a young nmnarried man is killed away from Jiis villuge, his 
BiniHiB or spirit will reiurn tliera and speak to the iwoplc tlm>ngh the medium of 
an old womnn In a dance (see ji, SC, antimr's work on the A-KamuaX and smy," I am 
BO ajjd eo speaking, and 1 want a wife." Tlie youtli’fl father will then make 
arrangemeti ta to hny a girl from another villnge and bring hor to his, and she xvill 
lic tneniioned as the wife of tlic deceased, s|tcHkiDg of him by name. She will 
presently bo niairied to a brntlier of the deceased, hut she must continue to live iii 
tho village where the deceased had his home. 

If at any time tho corporeal Lusbaud Isiats or ill-treuta her, and she in 
coneequfincfl runs away to her father, the wiximK of the deceased will come and 
pester the people of the village and they will iiave batl luck; it will probably ask, 
through the usual medium, why hi* wife has he«n ill-treated and driven nway. 
The head of the family will then take steps to induce the girl to return for fear of 
the wrath of the apirit of hie deceased son, 

i 

//ties of CoTiijieotaliiHi/v J/urdo* (a ICiJfuya atuf Uktunha, 

It is a matter of great importance, froui an adminiserative point of view, that 
these should be properly undcralood. aa otherwisu a nmrtler ia likely to create 

a heredilnry foud l-etwcen the twu rainillcs, which will eventually lead to fresli 
Climes. 

ATti'ayw.-ln Kikuyu, for instance, until the wreiiionjal hoe aU been properly 
carried out, no member of the family of the tniirdered man can eat food out of the same 
dish or drink inwr with any nxemher of the famUy of the murderer, ajjd ia iritamha 
it is believed that unlesa the matter is ptopei ty adjusted occordiag to the law 
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(thtiir Iflw) the memberg of tlie fjatiulj of the iiuirdoror will coutinuallj be involved 
in qinLireU ’whicli are likely to end by one of them MUing Ins iieighbottCi aod 
oonvev^ly the motnbera of the fainilj'of the rnurdered oxan would become invoIve<i 
in quarrels tuid lie liable to be kiUed their reUtion had been. If one tries to 
look Ai liifi matter from their jx^inL of licw it appears to l>e this:—there is a had 
spirit or mtiiTna about, belonging to an auretitorp it atitem Into a man and tbe result 
of this is that the next time he quorreb with n neighbour he kills him* This 
apirii may continue to possess that |iersoiip or it may go on to anctlier member of 
that family otid then the same result occurs. In the same way the maimu of the 
deceased^ the murdered man, iiidnences the Aiimv In the bodies of all the meiiihers 
of ids family and makes them afniidn They know tliat this death-dealing spirit is 
abroad, and tlio mcnihcm of tlie family are nif?ro liable to Ik? killed if tiiey become 
entangled in a broil p TIius both families are Jinxioiis tliat this state of ufTairs shall 
cease and that tiiu trouhlesi>ine spirit should he up]teased and laid to rest. 

The explanation just fgvon nmy or nicy not be the final interpretation, but tbe 
fact reuuLini^ that it is considered a vital ziecessitj that the can? monies nouegstity to 
close the tronbic canned in a tribe by a murder should be carried out according to 
the law of the tribe, and only by the observEidce of the prcjier ritual can the 
avenging spirit he ap|’»eased. 

In soutli Kikuyu there are only two persons qmdifieil to perform these 
coreinoniea and they are llachii wa Klhata and dgguna wu Kilmra, both sons of a 
great elder and chief named Kihara, at the Anjirn clan, upon whom those duties 
devolved, and the oflice is apparently hereditary. 

The ceromoiiiea are calletl Kii*jira hind mufidu^ which menus " To 

carry tiie man who was killed," and the w^ord wiw^rrf? derived frtjm is aleni 

used in this cnnnectioiu Of eourstp tlic ]>ayment of compensation has now' heen 
abrogatCii by Govommont, and the death penalty imposed in it« place jiccording to 
our law, so the functions of the elders mentioned liave of late years been conhiual 
to tliQ 0uj>Drviaion of the ceremonies winch have magical or religioue fiignificauce- 
The desorijitiori of the aDair, which woe obtained from Gochii hitnsolf, however, 
takes no cognizance of the aineudment caused by tha sniistitation of the " kx 
Ulbnia*' for the old priuciple of wergild'’ or compensation. The procedure runs 
IIS follows:—Soon after the murder hu^i occurred the fatlier of the nmnkror 
Bum monad Qachii or Jugiina to hia village, and whichever of these elders attended 
took witJi luin eight fJttknri pt ukun (tliey are the eldeia of ap]iedj,and the timt 
object of i-bcrir miasion was to stop auy fighting between the young meu of the two 
])arties. 

They remaiued at the village^ nud the father of the inunlerer then oulleete^I 
seventy goatfi and sent tlietn to the father of tha murdered man. and a bullock and 
a male sheep to the mother of the deecascil; thie bnllook is ira{HirUnt, iL m called 
Tidc^ita Tuvhiriffa or nji^ that is the ” ox for the clan " or the *' ox of ihe 

arrowa^" this represents a peace oHferiiig the clan, and is to prevent the olan 
of the deceased taking out their urrowii lo avengt tljeir brother* Tvvo days 
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later thirty wore oolli‘eted and «oDt E« the father of tlie docoasetl. Tlie 

compoiuMition of a hmdr&i dieep or goate can t« poid either in gunte or abeep or 
cattle, but whatever te p«i.l the count i» olwaja kept in «heej. or gonta. For 
iiifitanoe, a thet^, or big mate goat may count as two or three goats, according to 
ei?e. in the same way an ox Jias iia state-J rate of exdmnge ami will be counted na 
ao many goats; m pre*EcTopoaii dnya the ox counted as three goats.ami a heifer 
or cowr counted as ten in paying compenauLion or in marriane fees for a w'ife. 

Tlw next payment is nine male sbwrp to the nthvH jr* and nine more 
a leep are given to tlie father of the cieoeaaed. and nine ewes, nyururfu, to tha 
matenial undo of the deceased or ruamaicf oi he is called The father of the 
luofdorer and the father of the deceased then eacli bring a male sheep, aarl the 
iniiik of a haimna plant is procured, placed on the ground, ami the murderer am] 
hiB relations seat themadvcB on one aide of it. and the relatives of the other partv 
on the opposite side; four ol the attari ya «*:«» also sit on each side. The ttvo 
sheep are then killed, and the two jairiica exchange pieces of cooked meal and eat 
them, they then exchange pieces of sugar cane ant! sweet potatoes smeared with 
(the contents of the stomach of the sheep), these are given to the women and 
children of the two familMia. Some gruel is also exchanged, this is for the children 
of the two families, and is cateu inside the villages of the two parties. 

The presiding elder Gacldi or .luguna dnes not sit with either party, but a 
httle way olf, his function Iwing to ere that the iwoper ritual is observed. 

Kieddcrsthcn take the spear or aworet with which the murder was cornmittetl, 
and heat it until it is quire lilunt. tlje iqwar bemi or ewonl is then taken away and 
thrown into n deep pool in the nenreat river, they say that if they omitted to do 
Lhia wie we&i>QKi w()uld wptinne to bu tho tuause of mutcler. 

The (iuat act is ivlmt is called wr nj/fna (to purify father and 

mother). The elders adorn themselves with necklets of a gmsa called ami 

they wear there for eight days, but if «t the expiration of this i,eri«l no moon is 
™ible they cannot take them off till tlio moon reappiairs. Wiian tlio day oDnirs 
for dis^nsreg with them they cross a river and bury them on the far side, and 
return homo without looking back. In norlb Kikuyu, Mwaitume. it is said that 

they throw Uie rings away in an old garden, dig up a sweet iKitato, cal it. 

luid then rotiirn home. 

Thtisc ceremonies are tJw same for lioth gredes of Kikuyu vit- those 
ciTOumcwxl Kikuyu fasliion, ami those eirenmeised Sfasai fashioiL If they are 
properly carried oat they wipe out all qaestiona of blooij feud, und the members 
or Ixsth (lat tefl?lher. 


It Ibo «»y™ IKKI.10IH,, „ot CiniKl out th. upirit uf tlu! 

■nunloied u,.u urtU ju boot to M, .ilbwo, ay out iu the eight like » ehild aivl trill 
.n«r iol, ™ ef rilLH,.ero .ho will bee™, oo o«, 

roll oot u, b., 0 . • W ho .» you I ued l» Will „p|y. -1 . („eeB«eiog 

II.. dmic^X I ]„fo eoeie b»»u» I h.„ been ubondoert- A eoo, bleod 
rduBv. ef the nteot tloe. uke . ,eoI„ g„,t or .beep, if the decoa«i 
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a miinp or a yonug ewe, irkmii\ if tht? victim waa a woman, this aiiinial is taken 
away into Uie buah^ and it ia killed by atrangling, and jriiinediatedy it 3 b d^xi ita 
throat in pierced and the hlood allowed to raiioMt on lliegtoutid^ They tlitsu carve 
a pfeee of meat from eaeli limb and part at the animal, and place them in a heap, 
tile bones are also plaoed ki enotlior heap, mid they arc left titcm Any meat that 
remainfl is eaten by tlie older^, the per^n who was possessetl of the or 

spirit of the deceased then rccoversL 

There are some variaticnis Ui the customs for dilferent cusesK the compensation 
for the nitmler of a woman is only thirty aheep or goats and three rcois. 

If a man murderd his cousin on his mother^s aide of the family, the father of 
the murderer colieots fifty alieep or goata, and pays them to the head of the family 
of the deceased, and the rccipients tismlly kill an os which ia eaten by Ijotli 
parties; Uio elaborate ritual dosetiljod above ts not observed because of tJie blood 
rebtioDship which e]%btsH 

If a man kills Im hnitlier or siator by the same mother then; ia no conipensa- 
tioa—the case very rarely arJsas, the fniJier would, howover, kill a aJieep and make 
his children cat it together. 

If a pregnajit woniQu b struck and injnrcd by a man, and ziuBcarries in 
cxmseqUQncOp Uic eUlcra arc called iii to settle ttie matter^ the culprit lias to hriiig 
two male sheep, firct otic is killed aud eatcu by the villagers and theeldeia, Init 
uul hy the wiiman, the second is eaten by the woman and visitor, but not by 
tlie elders. 

Some of the fai aud meat of Lhis second eniziial ia cooked in a pot with some 
hitter herljs, and the woman drinks the decoction, this b evidently of the nature 
of a pifrification^ it is called ih^rm mla, to purify tlit? belly. Tlie people prt:^^elI| 
who are nemdy rclatekl, either to the ofTender or the woman, are then inve^icd 
with rakwaru or wristlem^ made of the akin of the sheep first meiiUonod, 

This ia not n matter for the yu uhiu, but the onlirmiy councillora 

uthuri ifa Kkima, 

Ukiimlfa .—III Ukoinha there la a general i^imllority of ideaa^ but a considerable 
diflercace in eeremonbL 

The genond compeuaiitiDn for the murder of u uiau is tbirteen cow^;, two bidla^ 
jtml lifty and for a woiiiaii six cow's, two bulb, and one goat. 

Ill eacb cafo the actual blood money k twelve cowa and five cows roapeoiively, 
the Imlance being for the eeremoaicc neci.'t^ry to wipe mit tlie hlood stains, mxd 
w hich bear the name of fJtujfw, 

Tlie € 0 Wp tile two bulK uud the goat ore taken to tljc villsge of the murdered 
luan; the e)der$^ ^xihuri yo wA-ttn^ as$cnible therCj and thu goat ts first killed alKiat 
5 p.iu.piiie muriierer must not tje present, tT he or any meird.ter of bis clan appeared 
at the jS'fmuo ceremonies they would probably bo billed FoitUrCCn piecea of meat 
arc cut from ita throaty an eldur impales seven pieces on n wooden skew^er, and 
puts thmii into tlio mouth of tlie wife of the deceased, who eals them, and the 
other seven are flimilarly given to the brother of the deceaHed When darkness 
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comes on Lhe oldcra retire to n short distance from the vUk^e^ and tJie widow and 
Jier brother-in-law redre to a hut and liavo coitneetion, Clioy iKen return and call 
the eldem 

Upon their return the lajll killeil and they receive half of its meat and half 
of that of the gtaitp the reinahidor being consumed by the rainity of the decea^eci. 
Tlio meat muBt all bo eaten up during the nighty and none of the bones mimt be 
broken^ and Iiefore morning breaks the latter niiisi be carried out end deposited in 
the busit by the eldera. The hides of the two anituala must not be allowed In 
remaiiL in the village^ but are carried off by any elders who do not belong to the 
Efuiio tffhii ur etan oa the decea^ed^ The cow l emnins in the village, and hecaines 
tiic p^rsonJil property of the widows and she ia not alloweil to sell it. 

The collection of the nninl>or of catUe jiiayabla m blooil money generally takes 
Htiine time, ant! the luembens of a man'$ elan often assist him to pay. When they 
am all colleoieil there m an as^mbly of people with the elders at the village of the 
deceased^ iiiembcrii of the reiuily and clan m well us otrangera, and a bull ia 
slaiightored from thecompsTiaatioii cattle; thero ia a general feast, and each person 
takes a strip of the hide <fkway with Jiiin for use in tying up loads. The cattla are 
then divided, the ciiiiiar tnctiibcr ol thfi d^ceastti^fl fiiuiily toopivpb dug cow siiil 
(vi}'9i Lack one hull, the iiiAtcnud ^'raudfathor of tlio ditceasad receives a cow nnd 
pays back n bullock, and if there is a hair-brother of the deceaeod he receives n 
cow and pays bock a bull, provided that ho does not In's in the village of the 
deceased. If tlicro is a village of the same ckn near by, the head of it retxives 
a cow and inays buck a bull. None of these cows may bo sold or given iu exchange 
for a wife; if this niTc is broken the recipient Ims to pay hack a cow to the fatnily. 
The bulls given in exchange provide feasts for the elders, members of live family 
of the deceneed, anfl niend>er3 of the cbn. Tlie tniiiainder of the cattle ore tlie 
property of the eldest brother of the deceased, he divides these between the 
incLher and wife or wives of deceasetl, atnl tliey have the use of tbo niilk, he 
cannot dispose of one of the bessts without tlie penuisaion of tlieso Vi'omeii. 

The fiaymeut of the cow, bull,and goat Brat mentioned ia of ritual importance, 
anti is called £tviiio\ they are necessary to protect both the family of tlio murJarer 
and iho murdered one from the powers of the uuappeaeed deatlMlcalmg spirit 
which la aliruad. Even if the killing was accidental the Eittjua iiQymonta* 

and ritual nuist be observe<], because it shows tliat there is some liad influence 
alwut or the accidcut would never have cccimed. 

In foniicr times, if a man of one clan killed nnother in some iiitertrilial fight, 
the custom was for a brother to waylay and kill a man of the clan who had kdlcd 
hLt brother, iIumw two deaths cancelled each oilier, ami there whs no moro question 
of donipematiQn, but it waa coiinidered ciisenlinl that the Etutno fees should ix! paid 
and the proper ceremcmlal oliserved. 

There is one other point, and that is wiili regard to the weapon wJdch was the 
instrument need in ihu murder, in Kikuyu ths spear is thrown awav, but in 
Ukamba the weapon m nearly always an arrow, and thi* is carried away aoma 
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(liatajicG Mid pl^d on ii path, the idea 'iippatently m tKat it cootdiis & harmful 
which it m imi^ossible U> rMnova, and it Ls believed tliat the evil will be 
pa-syed on to whoever picks it gp. If tliw m not done it is fiaid that the evil will 
romain with the fiMiiUy of the deeeaseti. 

Tkc &r Ch 

Tli0 iloctrine of tliq occam in Iwth Kikujn niitl Ukatub% in the latl^^r 

dbiTiGt it IB terme<l 

Tlie belief io also said to be found among the ia-Luo Kavironcb wliere it is 
calletl liiu^nffo. 

ft is reallya^A^iAw^£/irtiieor which can be aiispemleil over Ins deso^ndants 

by h dj'ing man. Tlie aanio Idea eiiists among the Swuhili, who call it ralhi^ or the 
dying hlessing. If a man does not receive hie fathors blcsBing he h believed to go 
through life attended by much iiiisfurtnneH 

If the head of the faniUy feela that he lb nearing his end ho will assenihle his 
Bone, and to the eldest be vriJl proliBbly say, **The goats belonging to such a lint 
flhall lie yours; he wd!l then call another son and aay/^ The goats of such and such 
a hut shall lie jonre, and if any of yon break tlkcso wisliea he shall surely diOi” He 
will thou mention a cettain (coltivatc^l hold) and saj^ ^’Sndi and such a 

aliflil not l>a sold, and if this wish in broken the one who selU it shall die,^" 
Tins operates as an entail on the property, aud^ upon enquiry^ examples may be 
foil lid all over the cotin trj% mid It will be i^aaaed m from generation lo generation; 
such is the Hlreugth of the l^^liof. 

Anethcr cose quoted was that of a nmn wtio had a ue'er-de-wcU son wdio was in 
the habit of pilfering the neighbouring vUlagies, tlie custom is for those who have 
sufTured to eoUect and sel^ the eqtiivateut of their Ios.^a frotii hi$ futber. If Lhly 
continues the father will in the end heeome so annoyed with tils son's inisdeed-B 
that he will put a on him w hen on iiis death Ijcil—thcre ie quiTe a metha'^vat 

flavour about this action. 

Somolimf^ mau when' ho is very old will entrust a son with chEirge of 

huf live sleek, and the son may abuse the tmst and let the Hocks and herds melt 
away. Cooes have lieen known where the old patriarch when dying baa put a 
iirtime on his son to the efleet tlml ho shall neither grow rich nor have vrivea, but 
lo the end of his life alioll lie coiideiiiiied to perpelual poverty. 

Again a daughter may 1 k 5 a trouble to her falher^ she is, say^ married to a 
husband who has paid over the required dowry to her father^ ehe nms away, 
repeatedly misbehaves hcr^If, mid so forth, and tho father will then be subject to 
Continual w'orry, owing to the hu&liand^s demands for the return of tbe dowTV, 
The father may ovcninally become no weary df all tlik worry tliat he will putii 
tirumc on her and ccndenui her to perpetual barreiiiieaa. 

Another case quoted was that of two brotherSi one rich and one poor^ the poor 
man may he envious of his brother imd bate him in consequence^ one day they go 
to drink l>eor, and e.\cited by the liquor the poorer one brutally attacks his broLlier 
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ftj)rl j^kvouslj injures hiij]| wlitin Llie iiijnrQil uuld recovers coiucIfiiiBneBS lie ivill 
call Im brother and say, - Yiiu have ahvaja been jealotig uf my weLalih, and mw i 
ahal] pralwibly die from treatment reoei%cd at your hands, but when 1 am dead if 
you attempt to sehe any of my property you shall only be able to look at it, for if 
yon tanch a flingk heail of stock yon aviII tUe, and if yoirr eon conies fco take any of 
my beasts ha will also die.'^ 

If a dying man calls out Lo a iniui of liis own tJan m‘fihiirika^ and makes n 
request such as, " Give me water/^ and the |>erspn refuses* the ilytug mnn caa 
imiKttO a Hmme upon Um one who refuses. 

A man is^ gencniLty speaking, only able to lay a ii\^n a portsoii 

belonging to his own innlaHka or clan, which really means that a kir>m€ i,ti 1I only 
aOTaet one witli a common bl^xd tie. 

There are, however, two exccpthins to this:— 

If a man of one elan marries u WGiiiiiti of nnother clan (as is tlie rule) he taiip 
if necessity arieee, pke*!* a tinimr upon the family of his wife if they live in tlio 
village of hia father-in-law, lioeause they have, as the cxpreBsirpn runs, “ Eatcm of his 
property;’ rcfeiiing to the live Htoek he has paid met to Lils father-indn w for his wife. 

The coovk-rse can also happen, for if a uian has matriod a vvoincm and has nut 
paid up to his father-in-law the full amount agreed npon, the father-iii-law* when 
ho dies can impose a kimm^ his son-in-Jaw, 4md such kinme may nloo extend 
to his daughter^ the idea probuhly lacing that the daiightitr has not auflicientlv 
worried her itusbaml to the liaLoiye due. 

The power to impose n Mruj/tc is apparently not altogether confined to eldm^, 
for it is said that if oti incorrigihlu child is driven away from hnnio, l>eceme^ starved 
and dies in consequence, it can before it dies curse its parents aud say, ** You iiave 
treated me like this, and therefore yim shall not liiive any more children."' 

It is oajd that if a person hears L}iat B^uucone of his own clan is thi'eabeniug to 
impose a on him, he enii take steps to prevent ito inUktioii, the proodium 

W'as de&critn^l as follows: If u i^joroon licarB that, a hrother intended to place a 
kimmr on him, ho would at ciiice tjiko a msto goat or sheep to hia village aud kill 
it there, he would offer ^mo of the fat, some milk and aoiiio beer to the dying man, 
who could not refuse to forgive tJtc suppliaut, aud would carom on la lly spit into his 
huiicle aud rub ii little oaliva on his forehead, navel and feet. Hits LluoatentqL 
j^ersou would then depart in peace free from any ^lunger of a from that 

person. This applies to buth guilJa, 

One ctirious case of kimm^ was deecritted wliidt is wotlli notiee, it in pitibablj 
vGiy^ lare^ but it possibly cariiea evidence of the ancient origin, of the belief and 
cUtes bock to niatriiircLsi] time& 

Suppose a dying or meml^r of the warrior ugc. ky& a Hniwis upon 

his matemal grandfather, wlmfc courae would he pursue to rid himself of the 
daugerous iufliclion ? If he was imuble to get the one who hup^ it to spit on 
him us above described, he would have to seek a graudaou by another daughter* 
take ur aeud to him a malo goal, ^ ^ 
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variDiifi kiuila of grain grovrii in tUt; c^juutij^ antj bog him to come to liia village, llie 
gmndson would then come acconipauiecl by the oljer^. lie would taMe the meat, 
ker, milk, etc., imd coremmiially wpit them out on the graiiilfatherp and tbiB woiiUl 
relieve the old main from alldfinger ftijin the A'irii?j»teinipQ^ged by hifi ■olhor grandaoti. 
There in a woitl W'hich is intimately coniieoterl writh itVafliKr, and is often cmifiu^d 
with itp but Mimdry ^eeitis to ahow tliat ki^c^o meanii the neglect of a dying father's 
wish with rc^ranl to tbo disisoaal of prujiorty, and the result oi kiffm k therefore, 
blit cause and eHect are often very closely allied in the mind of a native. 

Tile fear of kirum^ seeme to be iiiucb gieater’iu that soot ion of the tribe 
circiimciHed Kikujii faahiou, for a promiuent elder of the Mjasai guild stated ih&t 
when those circumcised Alasai fashidn succeed to ihoir father*fl property thoy aro 
itivi^ted witii the brass bracolct w'crn by elders on iht^ir right wrist, and w]K>n their 
mothers death they wear tho inm bracelet worn by her, (Jicso ore called kiffaQ^ and 
once an elder has been inve&Led with ifiesc he is quite safe from the effect of any 
kirti^nt from his parents. The ymiiiger sans receive pieces of the ear oniauieuta, 
klmi, which are tuade into finger rings and tullll the same purposes as the bracelets, 
Ttiis probably accounts for the greater poptdarity of thu Masai guild among tho 
Kikuyu jieoplc. At Llic same ihm the elder mbnittctl that it would bo bad to 
Siiuander the Hocks and herds left by his father, and that if they beeamc depletotl 
he would probably sell a tH>rtiun uf iho lauded property Ui iiiiike tbe flocks and 
beitiB up to their original strength, 

[f a rnnn hears that a near relalivo k very ill ho makee a point of going Eo see 
him, and takes the precaution of getting him to ccroincmialty spit on his hand and 
rub hia vbitor on the imvcd. 

If II man goes to see liia sick father or mother lie takes a piece of mutton fat, 
and the sick parent cercnuuiiLdly apits on it and the visitor rubs ibo saliva coverod 
piece of fat on hia imvd, 

A inarricfl wniiuni can unposo a kirumf^w hut not on an uninarricd woman, the 
following LB an examplo of a case in which a uiamod woman may invoke this 
cunse 

If a marritM-l womau baa for a foug tiujo keu aystcnnatically iU-treatod by a 
bnital hLiAbariil she can when dying pul a kirufNc ou her father for having foniied 
l\or to inarry aucli a bud iiiau, and also w'pen her liiisknd for his bnitalitj. 

The klrtimc is looked ujicm ns the sevcresi form of ikuhu or n^zahu known, in 
nic^t caec? of f/rriAu the subject niroly diis, livcaiise it is slow in iisocHou ami the 
patient hm at^ opjMirtuiiity ul uiaking icparatioii and seeking relief from the 
prescrilaal metlicinc man or oldera, but iu the case of a kimnu! the cut^ is very 
swift in its action, tlie patient w-ill rapidly sicketi, break out into ulcers and die 
often before lie can luake amiugcuiGuts Lo take measures to airest its onalaught. 
Ilia live stock will also mysteriously die. 

It ie believed tliat the offeedve jHiwer of the kirtmr. h deriveil from the spiiit 
of llie dceeaaed person by wliuiu it ia imjiosed, agisted by the j^ma of 
the ancestors of the Tamilr. 

vou XU. 2 F 
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II; is said tlmt rhflre bs no poison without its untidoto, unJ the snrac o^pplios to 
tho tlfce Qiitfdote nmst Ihs npplbd in good time and tho only persons who 

oae eOeet a ouio are eerUtin persona ealied nlkun i/u ukua. The atkurl ija ttkuu 
coiei>09e a grade of eldera ttlKiTe that of ^tkuri /tihHri ^J^ne feldera of four goats— 
roferriiig to the fee they pay for tuiLiacion to tSio gradeJ. 1'hey are oUvaya ok) meu 
iind ridipaiii) have to pay to thii^ir fellow elders of tfw grad* a bulJoek atul a male 
sheep nr goat as initifttioii fees. 

AVhilp the dthuri ya 'inhuri nitr fonu the ordinary kifimri or council of elders^ 
tlie oMari pa ithm eonsiitute a mtive court of appeal, but they do not admit 
nppojils except in very ImjjDrtaut oases, wbeu it is within their competence to revise 
aJiidgfueut and if tlicy consider fit reduce the amc^nnl of tot[i|H;nSHtiou. It is 
the duty of tlie n(huri pa id^uu to instruct the lieit in the customs of the tribe when 
he succeed.^ to the prapertj after his father's death, 

Tlie i^huri pa tiktm do ml treat ordinary cases of th(dm but- have to ho oalted 
in in of kirumv. 

The carcmonial conuected with the removal of a kimm^ is as follows, it is 
called hi^akikh kirtimc in Kikuyu, which means to purify froui the kirume.*' 

The fithuripa ukua are suairuuned to the patieul'a village, and the flay before 
the cereinouy the elders catch a mole-ltke rodeuit called hiku (Tachyoryetes 
put it alive in a cookmg pot with some sweet paLatoee and cork up the moiitli of 
the pot. The h}tkti must be caught near by the patientV vlUiige. Next morning 
tlio ofkuri pa ukiiu arrive with a mcdiGine man beloiiging atusther ohiti and a 
male fllieop will Ikj killed, the elders take the out of the and make 
passes all over the patient's body with the live animal and they tlieii hike the hitku 
and samples of various kinds of native food, beaile, etc., and proceed to the place 
whero the ccrp&e of tlse |»er3on who im[M)!!etl the kirum^ has been buried or threwn 
ouL Another sheep is tnken witli tliLs party and also a small cooking pot, upon 
reaching the epot referred to the oecoud sheep is killed and ^iime of its fat iscook&l 
in the pot. They then dig a hole and pour the fat in it^ nho milk, honey, beer, etc., 
they smear iho kuku with the fudat or stomauh ooiitent^ of the sheep, and the 
medicine mm tica a tiny piece of meat to the light and left foreleg nf the animal 
with a atriug icwdo of mitpm (hihbcus) tibre, and then fastcus it up iu a rough net 
made of the roots of the ruii^ra plant, and they cut tlie face off the siicrilicial ahe^ 
with tJiu eyes intact atul place thtfin all in the holosaying, “ Go lniek to your hurKiw 
and take with you the spirit of tbo pcisoii who left this curse."' They Llien till iu 
the hole. The tiiedtcmc man eats the rcinainder of the meat. The medicine man 
ufterwanls teturns to the village and purifies it. 

They state the hdu personllies Lh<! person who the kiriimt.hud the 

eyeii of the sheep are U> watch to kitku and see that It doea not return to the 
village. The hfh( is chiraen lieeauee it lives below ground, and the wjoma of 
dcocasod poisoue am btdioved to live below grotmi 

Afier this cenunoiiy it is add tliat the atTected ono wiU recover, some say. 
however. Hint it will only alleviate the elfect of a kirutm hut net remove it 
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completely. The eWore. however, stated tlmt this wcnld uot affect a Hntme plaoetl 
Oil a piece of land forbidding its aale* tmd wliat may be calied tho MrntHe of eutail 
coult] lint lifted. 

The lustration from a ktrUToc by the hnka oeremony only applies to the 
Kikuyu guild. 

Altogether this ie a very pretty example of what Prof. Fm^er terina 
" homoeopathic magic.'* 

If a yoimg woman lias been abused or vilified by the young men (ajidtr) of her 
particular n*w or generation, it is a eeriims matter for her, but nothiug is done 
about the matter until the girl is about to bo married. The father, however, Llieii 
lakes )i ram and makes a feast for tho afmki of the same riha or oironniciaion 
gcnetutioti as his daughter, and they assemble and ceremonially flj>it on tho girl 
She can then he safely married and Iwor chUdrcii. In fact, as a precaution, this ia 
generally done even if there is no record of a quarrel Ijotween the girl and the 
young men of lior >iia, A medicine man is then culled in. a ewe is slaughtered, 
and he ceremonially puriftea the girl licfore her marriage. 

C/Xnmftrt.—Aa was mentioned before, tlie doctrine of kirum^ or the dying 
curse is (bund among the Kamba p»»p]c and ).<! there called Kiume. 

Ekiers, ofumta, and young married men, anlhfle, can impose a Kiume among 
the A-Kamba but not the warrior class, amike. 

A man ia able to place a Ai'uwr upon the people of a village to tJie effect that 
they shall not refuse food or good troatment to a partioular pereon, tins friend of the 
dying man, and this friend may even belong to another trjl)e, 

A peteou cannot impose a kinme on anyone outside his inunediate family, A 
married womau can place n kiume on her fatherb vnilage if she has reaitetv to do so. 

An eldest son can place a kmitu on a particular thing in the village from 
which his mother came, a ooiiiiuoii ease of this is when a man places a kiiivir or 
the people of hia maternat grandfather's village, contingent on the disposal of a 
beast which a’ue paid by his father to bis mother’s people us part of her 
marri^c price. The rumion of this ia that an oldest eon hoe a claim to a heifer, the 
pipgcny of the marriage price ]»aid by his father to his maternal grandfather for 
hia motluir, mid ho cau. when dying, will tide iioast to any particular per»m, ami 
if anyone prevents tide l>equeBt being c&rrmd out he will die [ the kiume generally 
falls on the head of the village. The formula used is:—“ U you do not carry out 
this wish you will uot l« able to oat meat, to drink water, to drink milk, to ent 
maloe, to e&t nullel, and so ou—and you mil surely die," 

Aa in Kikuyu, a ilyLng elder in Ukiuoba cim piece a Hnmr on a cultivated 
field, forbidding its sale out of the family. 

If a Mu-Kamba tireaks a dying wish and incure a JtinHw he can generally Ijc 
freed from the cousequeuccfi if lie goes to an elder of his father's vitlsge or to a 
near relative of his father and takes a Imllock, ^ beast is killed and the eldereepit 
water and milk on lo his face—this saves liim from the worse effects of the 
viz,, death, the eeremouy is called kaathirnttit. 
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T]icii 3 is little <loubt that much taure reiLtainB to be lc43imt about the ritual 
of Humr in Ukauibfl, but tboao thtngB are more diflioult to work out m that district 
and the detoibi have to be dragged out bit by biL 

As a geaeml siiiuniary of the belief in the or aucestml spirits in Kikuyu 

it niay bo mentioned that there appears to be very liltk diJTerauce between Ccutnd 
Africa and Europe m tbia utatter^ for they seem to bo merely the souk of the 
departed which received such oiatked attention in Europo oven up to present times, 
JIB for example the yeast of Ail Souls and Sl John's Eve. The Kikuyu will tell 
you that there b only one or spirit for eacli person^ and that women as well 

as men poBse^ 

Cattle are mid to have no or soul, but somotinies bcjcomo xHtssessed with 

the Tiffotn^ of hiimau beings. An evil disposed ngmmt, it is said^ will sometimeii 
enter cuttle to kiU them^ and the people know when a beasL is m possessed by tlie 
animal shaking tbs head and by tears atreamitig from its eyes. The ng(mm oan 
however, be driven out by lighting the dty fruit of tlie Kigelhi Mnoa tree, mid 
making the beast sniff tlie ^oka They also believe that the Almighty (Jlnffai) 
can control the actions of the and they occasionally go to a sacred fig tree, 

and beseech £7i^i to pFevent evil disposed spirits from bringing evil on 
tlie people. 

It is said that tlie of ii murdered man UiBa straight back to hb father's 

village and, as a rule, remains there^ but if a mniderer runs off and hidea^ the 
nffOTika of the mitnlereti man will often punsuc him and haunt him, or influence 
evouta w^hith will result in Idm being discovured uiid handed over to justice. 

It is of tho utmost huportaficae for students of the sociology of these people to 
try and realbe the reality and dosuness of the inttuence of tlie auceBtroi spirits 
upon tlio daily life of the native, and unless an ethnolqgiaL lias beua in daily contact 
with the people, and striven to understand their point of view, it is diflicult for tlie 
weight of this to be felt to a full ext^uL It is not prupo^d to assert that tlicre 
ifl any ^ientific fouEidaticn for their beliefs in the activity of aneeatra! spirit a, but 
some of tl^ leaders in tJie psydiityJ reseoreb Cold allege that it h adcnlitioally 
proved tliat human (jersoiiaUty does survive and doea communjcute under favour¬ 
able ciremnstaucea, and if thie is so* it might Luru out that the races of the 
lower pknee of culture are more senailive to suth iufluences, and that alter jiU 
there ie some t^th in tbe^ beliefs. 

iL is liierefore Bubmitted that the safeat attitude to adopt b that the evideuco 
b at present iusuiEcien^ bat that it Is important to continue to study carefully the 
^l^ucation. 

It wlLt be observed Lhat tho Kiiuyu believe that their aticestml spirits live 
uudarground, but the Kamba believe that they inhabit certain sacred Cg trees^ and 
it b worthy of note how widespread tlie bttor belief b. 

It b prevalent all over India, and examples ore to be found all along tlie east 
co&it of Africa; there b one common feature to the whole area ™d that 
is the lielief that eomlegiouB tresposser^ in a sacred grove are osiwiiled by showers 
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of mieaUes, cubos of this aro often allageJ U> oecuf in Indk. ajid the writer fios) 
heard of two exatnpleg in East Africa, where oolonists who had no knowJedge of 
these beliefs, and lied built their houses in the vicinitj of sacred Eg treca, asserted 
that they were tieriodieally disturljed at night by stones thrown on their roofs 
Tn Phil nobinson’s well-known book, /ft my /m/tert Garden, page 208, it is Htated 
that in Bimuah to this day Government pays to the headman of certain forast 

tracts a fee called muruns for appeasing the fftafws of their anccetors lodged in old 
Siil ttee^H 


Evtt Evt 

Tlic! l?olief ^<P ^ridfspread iti Europe^ Moiwco ood. itiiiny other patte of the 
world ha$ never received mneh attention from observers in thU pnrt of Africa, md 
it was only recently renlkad that ii received much reccgzdtioi] in Kikuyu, It is 
called kUa or kiikamenfft)^ 

The word kiia mcaiia saliva as well ae evil eye. Tlio Swaldli synonym is 
kijicho^ 

A few people hem oaul them throughout the country am believed to posBcas 
this gift^ women as well as men possess it^ and it is irrespective of the guild to 
which a Kikuyu belongs i the is bom with it. 

It will gmdunlly daw'n upon the people that m und so p^sscBsea the power^ 
owing tc the fact that if tliat person audibly admires a beast l^elongfog to a neigh- 
Ijout the animal shortly after that beconiea sick. If this occum soveml tunes the 
vadoiis ownem eompara notes and it bcoomea generally known that so and ao is 
kitkuf^ten^Q. 

It would Lhemforo eecm that the idea is not liased on an evil ginnee hut upon 
au enviouB thought. 

After that, if a cattle owner hears that a man who has this power (or one 
ought, parlinpB, to term it " this inllietiQii Heih been adiniriiig one of Ids cows, he 
will send for him and insist on him removing the evil ; this is done hy the 
tiian wetting his finger with saliva, and touching the Ijeast on the mouth, and on 
various part* of tlie body with his wetted finger; this is believed to neutralize tbo 
enchaiktmozit. 

Members of the Chera and Anjiru clans are notably potssessed of this power 
witli coiisidemble frequency^ the Ambui and Aithingcni again very mrely possess it. 
Even a medicine uian o^innot roiMove a mirse imposed by a person posaeasing 
the evil eye; only the individmil who imposed it can remove h, and hecati doit onlv 
in the morning i^ore he touches food. 

Human beings and also inanimate obj^HJta are equally afTeoted by the power, 
for it is add that if a peraon who poesces^ the evil aye admirer a woman who is 
enceinte aho will afjortp and if she is not her breasts will become highly inflamed^ 
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and Le luui to oomo and coremoniaUy mb a little saliva on them to roniovo the 
danj,>or. 

If an individual object ia admirc!d, say n e|ieiu:, it will soon oftorwaniH Ite 
broken, or if say the leather covered sheath of a sword is atiinired it will, probably 
be guawcd by ruts and spoilt 

No one who is not Unti with the power oen acriuite it, and it tippeare to be 
looked upon ns an unavoidable iniefortnno, for they say it is tlie gift of G<h 1 (Engsi). 
and if a death or Jobs occurs the pomon to wliom it is attributable cannot be sued 
for ooinpensatlon before the ** Kiaiua " or council of elders. 

In time the poopln get to know who |>casOBSoa the power, and if such a person 
enters u villago he is asked iti a h-ienlily way to spit ceremonially on all the 
childrsu to prevent anything untoward occurritig to the in owing to bis viint. If a 
Eather i>osaesaes this power he can render his children prtwf against il« action 
either from himself or any other person by shutting Ids eyee and then ceremonially 
fitting into each of tlioir moatha 

The power is said to be hereditary, but oil the children are not born with the 
gift. This belief ejoeta among the Masai, and it is calloci 'JVjHWiyifi ott-t-tunganeil^, 
and will probably be found to account for the oercmouial spitting which was so 
common among them when they wished to show their friendliness. Refer to 
Koilis's Jlficsai, page 31b, the spitting on children is ttnduubtedly done to show tho 
parents that the stranger is anxious to do tho right thing and not afliict the child 
by tlie power of the evil eye. Also vidja Hollis’s JVandi, page 00, spitting is again 
believed to remove tho spell of the evil eye (wXaftjb), 

In Ukambs Mr, Duiidas states that it is called kf/eni, there is said to be a 
wholo clan in Kittii called Mvvanain which possess the power, and it often Imppeus 
that when a person has received a slight injury he will go to a nicmhcr of this clan 
and ask him to spit on the injured spot, and forthwith becomes whole, poesibly he 
attributes his hurt to aomeone with the power of the “ evil eya*’ It is also ^id 
that poestissoTB of this gift have such power that if they admire a stone it will split 
into fragments. 


TVtc Maf/ie cf the EUhMga. , 

It Ima occaaitmaily been incorrectly ollegrttl that the power of the “ evil eyu' 
in Kikuyu is the monopcjly of one dan called the Eithaga or Aiihsga, but such dt)e8 
not appear to be the case. The nmmbete of the Eithagu elan are credited with 
supematund powem, but they are of quite a dilTereut charuotei', aa will be seen 
l)elDw. The name of th? dan is EUkatja or JTtiiru, a single member is called 
Mwetthnga. Tlic name Kium U an opprobrious utekname, which means " those 
who bowitoh people," 

The stronghold of the Eithaga Is Ksruri’s country on the east slopes of the 
Nandarun Mountain, but it is said that they originally came from Karim’s to the 
north of the Saha Saba Rivet. Tho present head of the is one Juriri acar 
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Kaniri’d, oud m Simik Kikuyu the moet pi^miiienE ilwaitliajiii is Jlkune vra Ndawa, 
it ia said lliat the chief Kiriri has liair gruwiu<j; ou the point of his tongue. Tlio 
elan M neorlj entirely- ejjd<^iou9, tliat ie to say, a Mwejtha»a generally matTiea a 
Mweithagu, uo luaii of another cUu will marry a llwaithaga 'womim but a Mwoi- 
tliaga mau may occaKionally Gml a mate from another clan. The moiiiUra of the 
Kithaga clan ptactieally all belong to the Kikuyu circiinidsign guild. Tiiey an?, 
however, divided iuto two divieioiis, A-JTbttm and A-Auiru, the Gret meaning the 
raiiJ-ttakGra’’ and the second the “ wizards." 

The former pKdess to ho able to make rain, but their i«wets in this connection 
are not crmaidcred very extensive, nud the majority will only admit that if tain is 
about a Mu-JUhHra may (4tuse it to fall hut net if it is not the proper season for raui. 
If rain conies on in » camii where one has any Eitliega iiorters they will turn out, 
wave hratiolies and Idow vigorously in the dii'cction frenj which the min is eoiniug, 
and what is niotc, Qruily ttelievc that they are Ijaving some effect f)n the ekumnUt 

In coiineotioti with liheso rain-making powers, it is curious to note that no 
Mwekhogii pijiy drink or cook with rain-wsUir that has been collected in a cooking 
pot, if he dues he will surely die. Further, uo Mweithags may carry ambers of fire 
in a frugment of crock from a cooking pot, he must either carry the fire in some 
green leaves in Ids bond or got a firo-brAiid. 

now come to the wizard branch of the clan. Only the males have mogioid 
flowers. It is said tliat a Mweithaga will take an ox or Kudu honi utid blow it 
and by doiug this will bewitch an eimuiy saying, '■ I blow this horn and your heart 
will liocouio like the wind [ blow through this horn,*’ meaning, it will disap|j«ar 
and b« losk The person will then bo bewitched, will cough up pJilcgni, and eventu¬ 
ally die unless ho takes offerings to the Mweithaga and beseeches him to remove 
the ajiell, the proper thing )s to take a ram and some sugar cane, if this is done the 
wizani is unable to refuse and will keep the sheep, cook some of the fat and put it 
in his mouth with some of the juice from the sugarcane. He wDl then squirt eoiun 
into the mouth of the liewilchud person, luid iviJJ also put some into a gourd for 
the patient to take back to his village and gi™ to his children, .4ftcr Hus 
ceremony the patient recovers^ and what is tietter, it la aaid tliat no Mwcttiiagn can 
ogain bewitch hitn in this way. 

* A Mweithu^r if he w'blies to liowitch a village, wlU go into the bush and find 
some frmicolin eggs, ami will put these, tegcthcr with the leaves of the inkunre 
(Alhizzia) bush, on u fire and will say, '* As those eggs burst and as those loavis 
shrivel up so shall this village he destroyed,'* nnd it is bclioved that ovil will 
forihwjtli fall on the people of itmt village, but only u^mn tlio people, for the 
Eithaga do not bonu livestock. Some will put the ftancolin ci^ with water in 
a CJXiking pot on a fire anil then break the pot and the eggs with one uF the benrth 
stones. TJic Eithago never use berba or tnatcrial substanoea in their magic, all 
spells are done by invocatiou. No me<liciue man cau remove a spell impoeed by 
a ^Iwetthaga, it can only be removed by the one who imposed it or by another 
Mweithaga. 11^ however, a niysterious sickness falls on a village a mundti mtigo 
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or tneflidno uiau t» ualled id, ond ho cim ilingitoot! it ntid tell whether it h; duo to 
the magic of the Eithagu. A Mw'eithaga cantiot bewjtcli another Mweit ha^^ uov- 
can he bewitch a person belonging to anotlier tribe such as ATaj>aj (Jt Kumba, 

SoiuetinieSv howcircr, tliey are of nee, for they are ijelieved to have the power 
of bewitching unknown thievee, and so it occasioiialiy liapi^na that a petsoii who 
lias Jtod, say, sonio goats or some sugar lane stolon, will call in a -Mweithoga and 
ask him to throw a spoil on the thief. Ho will come itt the village and take a 
piece of mud containing die spoor of one of the stolen utitinals or one of the stemB 
froni which the sugar cane has lieen cnt as tiio esse may be, and lie wdll sot “ vt 
rulYcn itffuo,” “ I l>ewitctt the Uiief,” the thief who is pruhaUly not far Ji wuy wdll 
hear |MK»p]e talking of this, and being convinced of the clTccte of liie wugic will 
hasten to return the stolen property to ite owner. 

The ^fweithaga is then called again, and the owner of the goats takes one and 
kills it, theMweilhaga cuts out the stomach ivith part of the oisophagns, he wots 
hifi finger with sahva and toncitus the end of the crai^hagua with his wetU'd finger, 
and he then infiates the stonioch hy bloiving aud makes imsscs with it ov'er the 
body of the thief and thus romoves the spell, finally he fastens a rwj5*i/wm or strip 
of the goat skin on the thief’s wrist; the tliief lias to pay asheep to the i[weithftgn 
as a fee. If the tlieft is that of such a thing os sugar cane the thief h«m to find 
the sacrificial goat and then be purified as ulvove deseriljed. 

No Mweitliaj^ may eat any wild game, in no cas« can lie even wear the skin of a 
wild beast, the only esceptions to this law arc tbatdicy can eat locusts and they can 
make honey ba^ out of thu skin of tlio upwaw, a small reddiab antelope, pwlably 
a dniker. 

For all their magical Towers tho Eiiliaga am auhjeul to the incidence of fA<iA« 
just tho same as other people, and are also subject to the power of the evil eye like 
other folk. 

There is a kind of cunstitiitioiial antipathy lietween tlie Eithoga and tho smiths 
of the tribe, and it is said that there are no Eithnga amiihs. A AlwetUiaga 
may not sleep in a smith's house or lacr-tvrs*, if this did ooour it is l^elieved 
tiuit iilnesa or even death would supervene. The evil spell can, tioivever, be 
removed by tlie owner of the liouse. that ia to say, if a Biuitlt sleep in the house 
of n Mweibhoga, tho kliveithogn could remove tho evil, aiide^e-mstt. 

Smitlis are tHdieved to pooicss magical |aiwers similar to those of the Eithaga, 
and to obtain these from tho toola of their trade—from the fire, the iron, tho hellows 
and Uie anvil. 

If, for instance, a smith is forging a weapon and when it is white hot he plunges 
it into water saying ** May such and such a village cool as tliis iron is cooling/ 
evil eflccts will fall on the viUage. Only that smith or anoilier can renio^-o the 
spell, a medicine man has no is>ivcr over a smilh's magic. 

The Kikuyu are very afraid of the Eithaga, and in former days after someone 
hwi been killwi by their black art the eldurs would induce one of them to come and 
remove the speU from all the people 4.f the village where the man hod died, they 
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would then cctle^H as many of the membere of Hie elau as they eaiild find and inaiiit 
an them takini^ ihc oiiLh known m ht-rinyri hj which tlioy would swear not 

to bewiteli any more of their neighlxjtira, Soraetiniea, howeveip they wouJd tui-n out 
tn and alaaghter all tlie l^titaga they could lay their hands on* It ie said 
that fl Kiknyii would never enter tlie of a Mweithaga uninvited. 

If a Mweithaga goes to a village and l^comee embroiled iu a quarrel with a 
member of j^cii^tlier tribe, goats must be exchanged to iimke the and the 

Mwuithaga must apit on the other piirty to obviare any evil ofTects, the Mwoithaga 
will then invite the other tiiEui to his vilhigu to drink beer with him, and will take 
a sip from a horn of beer and thou eject it hack into the hornp the man thea drinks 
the beerj and after that be is Immuue fmm the efTeeta of any Eitbaga magio. 

The Eitbaga ore believed to have the |xiwet of protecting forest, and their 
powers ft re sometimes invoked for this piLr|j^> 8 e. Tf a man iviaheg to protect a 
patch of foreet cu his properly he sends for a hlweitlmga to put a spell on it^ the 
magician }imoecds to the S|}Ot mth the local elders and takes with htni a c<iokiog pot 
taken from the descrtOfl hut of a dceeased peiflon. lie fills this with water taken 
from each spring and stream in tlie piece of forest, and boile it on « fire made on a 
patJi iu the siiid forest^ the pot is supported on three staneSp after this a little of the 
water is poured liaok iutu each uf the springs or streams^ and the pot h then 
shattered by dropping one of the hearth stones on it> The magician then blows 
his born and ntinouucea tliut if anyone cuts the trees in the forest Ids heart will 
burst forth like the blaats of the horn. 

A Kikityu Oracle. 

There lives in ^uLh Xikuyudand an cider named Kichura or Tiiiga wa 
WairiiJiibi wa Kamim of the Kuchikoelaa and the Xjenga generation or rtASp whi> 
is credited with the extraordinary jK^wer of \temg the reeipicDt of me^ssagea from 
ihe Sufireiue Being and iii conacqucuce the gift of prophecy* He was interviewed 
and cFoes-oxamincd by the Vrriter, liinl stated tliat at iiibervaJsp idiout twice a year, 
during the night he falls iiiLc a deeper sleep than ufeiiah a trance in fact, and that 
while in this ccnditioti he is taken out of his hed mn] stnteniente an^ made te him 
hy a voice, but he raiiooti seo who gives him the Tnesaage. ITie trance always 
fa^euta at nighk and he is generully taken outside liis boose wdiile in tlds cataleptic 
condiiionp hut soys tliat be never remembers being abb to dktingnisli the hute or 
any fauiLiiar ohjocta in the village. 'I'he interior of Uie hot npiiears te him £o lie 
lighted op, aud the message comes with a hooming sound which he understaniK 

He Slated thot one day bo went to ™it an elder named Kibutu, and bo was 
during the night and tekeu bodily through the thateh of the roof, and was 
found on the top of the hut next tnorniug. Oti ancLher occasion a young mm of 
the warrior class^ belonging te bis vilhigc wai« steeping alougftide him in 

his hut when ho was temiairarily carrieKi olb *viid the young iuaii*a hair all came elT 
08 if it had been shaved, and in the morning it was found lying in a heap on the 
llcor by the bed* and the owner had no idea how it had occurrod. 
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Ho does not sleep in an ordinoiy Imt with hie wife but m a thit^iru or 
beohelor hut with unather elder, aud wheu he iaaeizod with one of his trances the 
other elder will wake up and find he has goue, but does not see hitii go or return. 

The daj folio wing one of hia seiturea lie collects the eUlere and delivers to 
theni his message. He etates tluit after one of these seizures he ia ver^ exhiAuateth 
anil for three daj'-s cannot rise from his lied. His father and paternal gnmdfather 
had this gift or power, and he aaj's that hia fatliBi' told him thot his paternal 
grandmother had three hroasts, two on her bosom and one on her haick, but 
whether ha ooiisiderecl that Ihia liaJ any connccdou with the other phencunena he 
did nob disolose. 

He stated that he believed the gift came frenn God and not from the 
or anciestml spirits, and tliat if lie did not deliver to the people the messages he 
rceeivea he would Iw stricken with sickness. He says iliat he was invested with 
tliiB pon'er whan he was a atripUtig, aoou after he had been circuiucisefi. One 
iiioming he woke up with liis two hands tiglitly clasped, anil he passed blood 
instead of urine for nine daj’a.and a big luedicine ttinii named Wuwjnmvlu was tlien 
called hi, a goal was killed, and the medicine man tied rnhuam bracelets of the 
skin on to the patient’s wrists. The hiemattma thon stopped, and his haiida 
nelarttsd, and lia was able to open thum, and it was found that he had fifteen m&i/jif 
ill caiili baud. These were white stones siieh ns ate used in a medicine man’s 
divination gourd. Ths mediciue man then brought a small meilicine gourd anil 
placed the tHbugn Llierein. 

Kiohiiru still has the gourd with the thirty tabuffu, and relates fiow on one 
occaajon his hut was burnt down and his gimrti was destroyed in tlio fire, but that 
the vtttufjn wore found quite unlnjuied in the ashes. He was asked whether he 
coustdored tliat his powers ware intimately connected with tliose stones, and ho 
stated that he did not balievo he could lose theiu, but if by some mischance they 
should be lost that God woidd give him sonic more, and that even if tliey wera 
lost that be would reoaive oradoe as before. 

He gave examples ixs the kind of messages he receives, and said tliat on one 
oocuaion soma time Ijefore the advent of Europeans he waa told that the Masai 
would be savctely stricken with smatl-pox, and that subsequently many w'ould 
settle among the Kikuyu, and shortlr afterwaiids it happened accordingly. On 
another occasion he wus told that a white mce would enter the country and that 
tliey and the Xikuyu would live aide by aide in this country, and now it has come 
to pa^ 

He was seized liefore the great famine of 1900 and foretold its arrival. Utcr 
on he was told to inform the Kikuyu to saoriBce at llie sacrod lig trees 

n white aheap, a red sheep and a bliiok lunie goat, anti tliat the chief Kinanjui was 
to aacrifiCB a mflrf, whit* heiler, at tlie head waters of the ilbagatbi Kiver. These 
orders were obeyed, and the famine and suiall-pox were lifted from the land. 

Early Ln the present season ho was told that the maize and other grains 
would be lost by drought, and that the food being planted now (April, 191L) 


Kikuy^i a'nd Udiffious Bditfi a7td Cu^oin^ 4iJ9 

woald corae to a good ban'est- He waa alg4j told that during the present jear tke 
young people would autfer gtoatly ftoai djflenterjp and that they were to eacrifioe 
flhfsep at the aacred fig treesp and that tha women and child reo were to put hraue- 
lets from the slcius of the Bauitieed sheep on their wrists* Miwiy imve done &o. 
end those who have obeyed will esenpa the visitation. After this he eaja that 
BiDoll-pox vriU CO mo from tlie we&t of the cx>nTitryi and attack people from Ivarurrs 
(east slopes of J^andarua Mountain) to limoriL The dbej^^se will gradually W'oik 
its course eastwanl ami decrease in inlonaity. When he dcHvei'a one of his 
oracular utterances the athuri ya Alia wo, elders ol the council hriog him a sheep 
and a gourd of beer. He kUlB the former and oats it* and tlie boor is roturoLHi to 
the elders to diiuk. 

He Sfiye that sometimes when rain dtKs not come he ia accused of stopping itp 
but that such accasatioiis are due to ignorance^ that he ia meroly the unconscious 
and involuntary agent f(jr utterances fruiu a Supmnie Powtr* and tlmt all ho can 
do ill stioh eases is to take a sheep to a aaered % tree, sacrifioe it there, and pray 
for rain, jnat like any other elder who is qmliGod to do so. 


nmmff Ihc KihiffU, 

Every Kikuyu child rcceivea two proper uamea. Tlie firet namei Lf a male, is 
that of his paternal grandfather and If a female that of her maternal grnml- 
mother Tlie jseoooil uame ia tliat of his father if a mulc.^ 

In addition he geuenUly receives another nonio sit the time of uircuuiciaioii* 
this b considerod aa a nickname, these generally refer to some iieculiadty of 
charaeterj hahita or physique. 

For instance, a boy will he called ki^Aurn bocaase be was said to drtnk a brge 
amount of gravel as a child. If the kbo of a man's car is broken he is called 
AwA«r«p if ho happens to break a Unger he is csdlffll kata* 

The iiainea arc derived from ammals such as hnju— a babewm, —an 

elepbunti hiii —byena, dog. 

From names of natural objects, such os kamili—U:^^ kryio—^ wild Iiibisciis 
qsed by tbo Kikuyu for making fibre. stone* wkjrttra—a thorn, 

aetreani* AnrirM—a hill. 

From names of weapons such os kiimu—ii spesr (used of a Ull iblti wnui), 
koAiu —a sword^ dub. 


Tkf Kikuyit Kichandi or Gourd of Sony. 

The kidi^ndi or gourd of song is a great inslitution among the Kikuyu, and 
gives untold amusement to the younger people. They arc usually narrow in 
slmpe and 10 inchea to 1 foot long, and aro inscribed with designs from the neck to 
the rounded end, and strmgs of cowrie shells arc fastened .round the circuinference 
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at intervals; the Dowries are attaelied to fine luslher Etriugti and saeured to tlie 
gourd bj acacia thorns driven in liice nails, llie interior of the gourd contain 
seed of various treea^ whtrii, when Ilia gourd is shaken, tuake a rattling soiincL 
Soma gourds have a cap of mw hide shrunk on the neck, others have a plug made 
of a piece of gotird. 

Tlioee with the mcdt elaborate designs are said to come from iifwaitume, the 
Kiknju euuutry north of tlie ’Thika, and tliey liave designs diSereut from thoffiiuade 
in South Kikuju. 

It is uoasideTed a <;giisideFat>]e Bocoraplialuaieiit for a young man to bo an adept 
at guMdng the signilioaDce of the designs on a kieJuntdi and be able to sing the 
appropriste song for each. Most youths possess the knowledge to some extent, but 
only a eouiiwralavely few redly excel, and if one meets another Rin g rw g to his 
ho will protiably ask him to go through die songs,'and if the duger makes 
three nustakes the gourd bocetties forfeit to the [Hsrson who points them out, and 
tlie owner will have to reilconi it if he wishes to regain posseaaion of it. The pri«? 
of redemption is supp^xied to f>a a goat skin. 

They are usually sold at about a rupee each. 

Tiic singer commences to sing about the designs at the rounded end of the 
gourd and works his way towards the mouth. 

It can hardly be said that the artiste who make these instruments and tnscrilie 
thoreoD Uic couventioual designs consider they Imvo any magical value, but it is 
prubable that in early limee it was so, fiecause they are still half in pke designated 
by the name of uiuuifn ntiiye, wliich meana amedieinc nian, Tiiey vvere fonuerly 
bought for four goat skins and some beads, ami the purchaser upon returning to his 
village liad first to sing its eoug before bb father and received from him a goat, 
which was said to be done to avert any ill luck, which certainly gives one the idea 
that there was some magic connected with the Imainces; he than had to siag Iteforti 
his ancle and received n present from him; he then sang before hia gmudniotlwr, 
tata, and received from her a piece of iw'ii. He then porformod before the girls of 
the village. 

Each verso refers to a particular deaigu, and some »f llio songs are on the 
principle of '* The bouse that dock built.** The siuging is conduoteil with groat 
vigour and is very rhythmical, and lias the usual minor intonation. A number rtf 
Verses have been ttHiujlated aud are given below ; it is regretted, however, that tlie 
rhythm ha^ been lost in the process, bnl tlic geiterai idea ia preserved as closely ss 
possible. 


Thaxsuation or the Soso or a Kikutu wiiks Playiso a Kicelakdl 

^1) Itina (ya nycnuli, tlie hartebeeatfa nimp.'— 

T sot forth and niot a hartetMiest by the way. 

Hi* bind quarters were <|uivDririg with fatnesa. 

I made my salaaiiui to tl^ IxMut, 


and ICamba lk4u/s aiid Ctistonis. 
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AdcI my isalutation was at once returned.* 

These eonrtesiea were thgae of the pkitie, 

So f pinched two blades of grase 

And Btrewed them by the «de of the rend (for Inck). 

Ncrm—It is a custom fdl over Centml Africa to drop e little grass at cross 
roads, and this ma y have some reference to that cuHtom^ 

I This refere to the ci^tom of ilio b&rteheest to nod ite bend wlieii nlarmiMl by the 
proximity of human being. 

(2) iftiirya rAfl the oicatxization of young women 

I looked around and saw the sears on dm breasts of the nwidona. 

I wont back to the huta and there I saw a smith 

Busily engaged in forging n mznr (for the purpose of cicatrifiing the gjrb—this k 
understood). 

(3) d/iwm—raini— 

\STiot the rain ponra steadily down, 

Then is the time for planting pumpkiiis, 

Then they grow and a piece of stick u planted for the vine to boar npoiu 
The pumpkin ripens and it is plucked 
When my mother is aowing 

But I inn busy the whole day long playing my kkhandL 
t Mawdff IB a smsll millet-Uke gmiti. 

(4) Arrows;—■ 

I set forth and found an arrow makers 

1 paid him the usual salutations 

And asked him to sell me a how and arrow®; 

I also bogged for a quiver to carry the aTTOWS, 

And 1 asked for sumo feathers to mend the arrows. 


(5) NJira —road:— 

VMion » man takes a walk on the roatl with his Lichamdi 
And meota with another pluyer by the way. 

The proper thing is to aalut* each C3ther | 

And one auks the otherji what do I hear 1 

Who is this who is suiging, shaking his ticMndif 

Are you speaking the truth or only deoeiving the people I 

(The iiisinisition being that the speaker does not understand the burden of tho 
other’s song) 

(fl) Ifjaia the morning star 2— 

\Vhm the morning star comes out and ihinoa, 

I too came out of mj home. 
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1 W3Bdi3i*«d a}K»it juhI ih^n c^ofie hfick to my vilbgn 
Withaiiti finding food or profit. 

1 entered into a boUAd and found tbe oJden galhered together ; 

So I sut lieffide them And l>egnA to abtue tbenit 

S&ying, O ye oldera, why have you brought mo into the world and here am I a poor 
main 

(7) Njaia Kimnim —the Pleiades:— 

Avion the plemdota moot with the moon 

The people aa^nihlo and take the oath of the blue iMfaik. 

If a mm who playa n kichmidi eome« to a plaee 
And ftnda another dngiiig or pUying^ 
lie niuftt itay aid hear the snng^ 

For if bo paa^ hy the oath is ^ure to catoh him. 

Note.—I f a pomm paBflqq a place whoro tho pooplo are flinging and playing a 
they call out to him to join in* eayiugt “ If ytm paea by you will be seized 
by the oath of tho rAvma cAn the blue tiead% it ifl amd to be only a [oke. 

The Kikuyu say that the Pleiades is the mark in the heaveiifl to ahow the people 
when to pkiit their crops; they plant when this conitolktioti ia in a certain poflition 
early in the night 

{8) Jroli llion^o —^thc holes in tlie kiolinudj.—The™ aio numBroua small 

Iiolea pierced in the gourd, and acacia thorns are stuck into these from the outside^ 
aud they increase the sound of the instniment because the lN^aTls and seeds izifiide 
tlie gourd rattle against the thonrgp Imli yn litcmUy means the hole in the 

skull of a oi^e-eyed man« ilc.^ the hole where the misaing eye should be. 

I paid my Ra]ac4mfl to a bole. 

The hole was then filled up {hj a thorn) 

AATicji tho gourd was full of flalaams* 

1 then went Isack to my rilhig& 

1 passed by a hoiifld and isaw a wootlen mortar, 

^fhe luortAT was for crushing angAr eano for beer. 

The beer will cause the ddora to salaam oach other* 

The flalaamfl (in the gourd) spoke to the eldeTs and asid: 

I am hanging here on a wooden ludb 
A driuldng hurn^ of the elders h also hung here too; 

And "behold I look dowii a^ll1 aoo a fitream of bhick ants climbing up and making their 
honie tbereiu. 

Note.— The tKAaarfj gourd is flijpj>oeed to become full of compliments as tht> 
round of songs prompted by the figures on the gounl Li completed. 

* 111 Kikuyu amiTo beer is only auppused to bo drunk out of a cow^a horn, 

(0) Idnet —natue:— 

AYe were met together lor choosing our aamea (at the circomcifliDU feast). 

A miubow cAmo and soiEed our names and fleet tored them. 

AVheii pJoiiting polatoew the porcupine enmo and dug them up. 


KihiyH aiid Kamha MdiffiDiis Beluffi and 
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The porcDpizio tmu &MAy mitl met oti diit h&Skt ou the 
I'he Aot bear he^i^ to dig a hole ImX he met a hunter^ 

The huiiLer wah lunned with a bow and arrows 
The hunter drank water nt the Tana Biyer. 

He cooked bis focjdf took hig knife and ate. 

He then aroee mid entered a wood^ peering ohee^l with hie eyed. 

He aiiddenly eaw a gpider^s web before him- 
The web covered hia face and he could not sec. 

He then plucked some leavafli^ and cleaned his fjac.% 

* Certain leaves are used by tbe Kihuyii to eleanfle their bodiea when water ie 
not avaiiable or posaibiy by way of lustnitiont the leavofl used are tho^e of the 
JfiinAtfk Mof^hwra and J/o/iiu/d^ bushosi 


(10) Mi^un ya —Swahili, yft —ncada tbomH *— 

And the thonie of an acacia bneh picroed bit eye*. 

(This tofem to the hunter in Na fl.) The thonis are thoee referred to in not# 
Rt head of No. 3 . 


(11) Muhika wa kaiunirmL^A needk for sowing with :— 

T took A needle for sowing a bag. 

I twisted the fibre for maldiig my thread. 

When the thread was flnbhed I measured it 
To aeo if it wjia enough for the l>ag. 

1 then callod out to my wifo^ and aaidi 
# Bring bare to me the hag 

That T may put my therein. 

^ He colled to bis wife bocause the woman would iiottially make the bog. The 
Kikuyu string bag is called eftowto. 


(12) Mukum m KikfKho or Hie loather atrap and the wooden nail :— 

The wooden nail referrod to h stuck into the wall of the hut tu hang artuilee 
Kon, the midu;a u& long tliong uiod forcanyiog a lopd on tJio Imnk. tlie thong passes 
over the forehead. 

a 

When the tiag (^A^wefo) is fmEsbed 
A leather stnip £i sewn on for a handle. 

With these straps we carry our sugar ame* 

And tie together our firewood and put it iti the Img. 

When work is done wo hang up the bag and our 

And in the morniDg go out and make holes for playing k«.* 

s £<ja ia a game which hae spread all over Central AfriDa^ thirly’^wo boles are 
made in the ground or on a board, and the pkycrti move pebbles or seeds from hole 
to hole accorduig to rules. 
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( 13 ) Mitmsya VkUA<s^Hi*tf {^—^wheu Lbe he&im &re rip^ and (jurat 

Wlkon tbfi boftfia^ are ripo mid burat. 

Are burst uud scattered o*er the groumlp 
Wo baste to pick them up to put in the kkkmdL 

® Tho hernia referred to are those of a logimiitictui tree widely known as the 
fn$eJx» and they are collected to put in the dancing gourda to form the nittlu. 

(14) M^tkani —Ijaik:— 

When the hnnaiia flower comes out, 

A dug mark on the stalk k seen, 

Tho covedug leaves then unfold and fwflp 
The young fruit is thou fira^ seen- 

(15) JVfVA'a—a Bimko 

1 had otio day a cull of nature in the htishi 
And I met a savage snake. 

f callec] for hdp mid a man came and struck the suako. 

Tho snake sHd away and entered a wood. 

Then it split a piece of flre wood, 

And placed it upright in the way (to deceive me). 

And in the mcaiminc slipped into its hole, 
t followed it and pdted it out and threw It into the bush ngairi. 

1 then went on and met an upper gtindkig stone,- 
And tho stone was grinding maiEO. 

And I said to it let us cook. 

But it lay atiil and novfir anaweroci a word. 

^ The upper stone Is hold in the band and rubbed on iv big stone slab, the 
Swahilis call It ifwnayVve^ the child of the atone. 

(16) S’nTTMt—cloth :— 

A tailor aiti down and sews clothesL 
And 1 sing aud aoud out ^kium 
1 mot a hlackimith forging knives^ 

I returned home and grumbled to my brothers, 
j\nd I BBid When ft child grows up 
He must stay at hotne Uko a he gpat.'’ 

• The implied idea Wing that there Is no profit in wrnidering about from village 
to viilagiQ pbjing the kkAamiL 

( 17 ) beea i— 

In duo EoaitHi we hang ii beehive on a tree. 

Then father goes up and takes tho honey. 

He climbs up with a hag and puts the honey in itw 
He calls his wife who mixes the honey with water^ 


KikutfH Kamhfi Bdirjk ajid Cwdoms. 
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Tbo busband oski his Tiife, 

I« tbo honey (beer) ready to drink 1 

They spend the whole day clnnkdii^ the 

The whole company i>ecomee overcome with liquor. 

They sUughtor a goat and eat it 
The skin they use for a cloth to wear. 

They then oat for m eldex^ 

The old man goes ami settles the caae. 

They then call out for a medicine man. 

Ho comee and gives medicine to moke them eickp 
And the medicine man a^ys to thorn aIU 
I see not anything evil only peace. 

Non^—They dank beer, qnamb an elder eoni^ and fiottlea the dispute, the 
medicine man comes and pitrihes them and tells them that the whole affair u a storm 
in a tea-enpH. 


{18} AWcW—marabou stork:— 

, A mambou stork was Idlled 1^ a huiiteri 

And 1 tcKsk the feathers and wore them. 

And »o adomink a girf set het heart on me^ 

1 took her away and sho conceived. 

The eiders emne to sit in judgment on me. 

So I bought & sheep and kilted it for them and said, 
1 Bjn paying this for the mischief I have done. 

The otdera accepted my repentance and said to me, 
A wrong like tbia roust not be done again; 

If n niiin hris goats it is i^etter for him 

To pay out his wealth and properly marry a gjrL 


<10) brooelut:— 

Bracelets are made for ndormng young girls 
At the lime of eirciiincision feast. 

They oro thou free from taunts of the childreni 
But atUl being chiidren cannot eat bAtianua.^ 

* This meflUB that they are not ready for mrtiaga—infcercoum with the 
opposite BOJCr — fl double eniendrei 


(20) tmnitjet made of orys horn :— 

I hear the sound of a bom, 

AVhich is blown whan the new moon is seen. 

I rmaed roy eyes and looked into the doudSp 
And there in the sky 1 saw the moon. 

2 6 
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(21) —a oouudl:— 

In our laud (Kikuyu) only tho elders come to the cotuidl. 
For only they know how to give out tke 
If A man fejlli imotber the slayer is caught. 

^Vkon he ia caught and brought before the elders 
The elders say “ Let him swear to hie guilt by an oath*”' 
But maybe the oath (ordeal) doe# not touch him* 

The ddof# then go and consult with each other. 

And they come hmk and lay he must pay up a fine, 

And the man ihea doehire# I wDJ ttill this sheep^ 

Jind Bvear that I did not commit this deed 
But the law# arc all made by the eldora^ 

And the dders tholl teach the people to follow the law^ 

(22) JWfljtt—inaide (the hut) r— 

Ho was a sweeper of the goat hut. 

He give* salt to the goat# to lick. 

He dnres them all mit of the vilh^. 

The goats then rest for a while, 

WTaea they awake he drives them to pasture. 

ThEsre they eat grass till hi# father 

And he bring# them till home safe to the kraoL 

(23) Ifguru —a tortoise 

A tortoiso slept by the road-eide. 

Fint he Hcreamed and then wm aBenc^ 

Then be spoke to the young men 

And saitl^ When those bracelet# are dn^he^l 

It will be aelhsb to wear them yourselves. 

You must ^ve to the moldctia in the village* 

1 

(24) J^g^kc ya ITalAuri—the ivory amiloL of an : — 

V^^leII I made my kichandi 
! rlecemtod it vrith many deviccfi^ 

But when I eoutited them over 
I found on* patteni was missing;. 

And [hat was the armlet of an elder. 

So I went forth aud #oiight for one 
And carved it* Ukeriosa on my kk/tandL 


(25) Xyali or rtyama (Kikuyu(SuTiMli)-^imt bear 

One day 1 went out for n w^alk^ 

I made lor the place where the elders were assembled 
As I vriahed to show the people my kkAandi, 


J^aniba JtiUgiaus BelU/it amf Cuslatfis^ 
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By the way I awl m ant beaTi^ 

It wae A; veiy lucliy Iwasb to oaeotiotei^, 

So I retnnied to my liouBd and torvAd It on my kiclaiidj, 

^ I£ one meets ml aai be&r by day it is nn omen ol long life, being a ooetianial 
beast it ifi very mrely oeeti by day. 

(26) ThaCii —mUt:— 

When I waa mAhJng my Inebaadi 
I found a pltieo for one more device. 

So 1 allied forth to searcli for « deiigu 
Whieb would be suitable to add to its fellows. 

But when 1 looked outdda Tuifi wm fallings 
And ibe mist hod covered the cartb^ 

So 1 aune back and nmdo a sign for the miat. 

(27) lfyon{pXffonff& —eiiuil:— 

I wont forth in the morning nad Drouad. 

Crawling along the road I espied n snail, 

Aad I said this is a gtxid l^eaat to curve on my gouni 
1 thus went back to tay house and earved h at once on my gaurd. 

1 then went to where the ddem were e^ted, 

All the people saw It Mid were greatly aam^. 

There ara traco& of mi arulinie dialect in the songs of the kkJutndi for 
inetfince:— 

Njuiu hiiriimhi meauB the evening star in the k^ichandi wher^ in 

ordiiiary apaecli tbo ovealng or niorning star ia MaHn, 

The phrase njala hrirfimti also jiometimes has another meaning in tlie 
kkhariili poetry, and that ia the veiling of the moon by a fog, and if 
next mormng the fog, is still enveloping the country the owner 
of a ki£h 4 tndi wilt eall a inedicine man w ho is skilled at rain-making, 
muhttkti Piiiftim, and present him with two goat aldns and two 
bundles of sugar cane ^ the medicine man wLU then make medicine, 
and tlie sem and the moon will nj^appear once more. 

The appropriate song ou thJe occasion is as follows i it la supposed to he 
aLldrcssed to the medicine man when he hega him to come and remove the fpg by 
his spell:— 

1 have come to seek you* 

And thifl is yours, 

Bui what have you nvittcn thereon 1 
For you have forbidden the children 
To go to the shamiMi to seek for food; 

But 1 must go from my lilbgc 

To cm sugar eano for the children to eat. 
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I itLiut ^iit tli0 sagnr c^iit mbo bita 
And pflrck tbflm uwiiy in my tisutkec^ 

The Wket wbereui the Ue^* 

When tHa ia done I bog of you 
To spit on the ebUdroii ior luetj 
To dry the rain nnd drira Awny the hubL 

Wl^on e Kikuyu sees a morning $tar bo picks up a little earthy ^pito on it aiu) 
throws in the direction of tlie otar; he then takea a little matton fat and robs it 
yver hie face. This is said to be done because t-fie star is looked upon as u 
maoiTestaticA of £ngai, the Supreme Beings 


TiEE PlCTOGHAPIlS OK A KlCEtANUl KiKUYU I>A 5 fClKO GOUm 
LiffitQ —^lealher belt worn by womea. 

JUnira nff&ndi —the bind quiirtcrs of a bartebeesL 




JfuorAt AiiWri—a stooping person* Another uiterpretutdon wa* 
Mbura —^raiu- 





Jruri ya Monjcj—the iris ol the eye. 

AJbya—the feathering ol un Arrow. 

iVjNn/n —a cometp also evenmg star, 

or 

ifburia^ wairdu —cicatrisation on a womAti'S abdoioon. 

A^yo kinv^Jatufo or ti^ungu —cooking pot* 

•fuioa —the sun and the rays eomiug imu it at aiuLset^ 

or 

Mhoi vibui —spider* 

Afweri —moon, or Ziaka^^ qtiirer for arrows- 



Uiitnja ya cambowj 

or 

the winding hole of a snako below th^ gtoand* 





aud Katnha it^d 
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a loft ID a luit to stack lijiswood* 



Jficarati —a trough for goats to eat salt from^ 
or 

Thmn —tho eldeia* tuectiug-plaoe* 


ya Ngotho ya v^huri—ivory annkt worn hy oldors. 



Iru —^tidder of a cow^. 



liNmiiu —tlie Floladeg^ 
or 

Kixanio —am amts* meet in a tree. 



JiTtfawa—stool. 



Mhirm —the tattooing on the breast of a girl, 
or 

ITiAocho ^Aa kicAaridi—lh^ hag to catty tho kidiamti in. 



iVrfwwrfM—the meeting of tho eidore in Donmcil (they ait in a circle). 


—snail (slug)^ 
or 

Son^ttri —greater Xmdn antelope. 



Muffiri —arrow point 


Ula — bow. 
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cotton cloth. 



Kxmdo —^wovan ouriod by women, 

or 

J%»ru---toiioiBe. 



Ifyaxiia —ant bear, atvUropus Moltaaga in SvFaUni. 



TTia^atui —^ana river, or 

Tli{« word is prolnttly an invertad furm of the Gatl* word OtUttaa 
for river. 



porcupine. 



Thaiu —mist or fog, 
or 

IFunt&ni—^idar^a web. 



'the road from the vUlage to the river. 


JVJpjfhto ri{/oma)ii —ilio meeting-place of two persona ou a road. 


> 


J/jviii—haaay, 












Kikuyu ttjwf Ka^mbti Rcliyktm artd CuMom*. 
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Ndtiri — th& pestle used for huskiug grain id mortars. 


a 


ifnJnM —a leather etra|> used for carrying loads, 
or 

yiiittuiH ^ secret conference of elders. 

Wire wrapping on month of gonrcL 
Jijomoifa — the wire hiacclet on a man^s wrist. 


/ 

f yn itthi —snalce, 

I 



Ckima cAfl mchvffu — the sacred bead, 
or 

Mioere —the moos, 
or 

Vl-ungv ya miwrti—rainbow, 
or 

Udiri —a mortar for cmsMug grain. 

Thfitni —^the mectuig-place of the elders. 


The cowries sewn on the ontaide of the gourd are called nffu^tt. 

The seeds inside to make the rattle ore called mwethta. 

It will be noted tliat sometimes there appear to be two or more interpretations, 
the reason of this is that the gourd studied was not obtained direct fmtn the 
original owner but at third hand through a chief. Tho mterpretation of it was 
obtained tlirougb two separate individuals, and when their versions 'I'aiied lliere 
• was nothing for it but to record the tUdierenees. If the gourd had been obtained 
from the maker or from the original owner, be would have only had one versicu of 
the aigniilcanco of the pictogmplis. 

The following aro reprceentations of the pictogmpbs on another rlancing gourd 
or Ifiekawli, with the explanation of each one. In this cose the explanation was 
tliat given by tho artist who iiucribad the designs on the gomd. Tlie impression, 
current among other kihiyu, was that he did not excel as a designer, and hod not 
execated his work very well; he admitted that the pictegraphs might bo better 
done but complained tliat ho hod not his proper tools. There is little doubt that 
if be had had to please the critical eye of an important chief he would have tukou 
more trouble. 
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llinint ya ttyondi —liind-quarteM of A hiu:teb«oat 

lindi ya ny^ndi —backbone of [lartobccst. 

{Xmrljf e%*0t7 tkhattdi oomiDenceji with tbit dfiugti.} 



Mvrsytt —(JSt-J?usrtAtVi Syn !) — a bird wluich lives among^ 
the sugar cano. 



Ants* nest in a tree. 

(These sre e^uion objccte ia the Kikuyn forest^ ibov im made of a 
block paste, which in mnuMod in n more or less sph^tw elispe ■muiit 
pna of the upper branches of n tree,) 



^ifndK wn Ki^ndi — the owner of the KieJutndi. 



Mviti —the tnooM. 



JVffKWiim tdut tmifWM—dcatrszation of women. 



KiKo^hus/ a polo erected ineldo a hnt to Iiang bags, etc., on, 
the btanebea on it an lopped off sbea-t to fonu pegs. 




V 


Mugici —aJTOw. 






CFTTTT 


Kikitj/u antf Kamba <ind 
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^ Mkuvga in&ur»—rtuDboir. 

—cowrie. 



\\ AWri—pestle for cmshiug sugar cimej this Jorign b really lutentkd 

ff, j for e rapreeentatioa of a woman usiDg an ndiri. 



Chuma rJui iHckVi/K —^tbp sacred bead 

(Poniblj diQ njs rcpweat tbe ttiiigic mippoeed to eoutitato from 
ihe biisati) 



*/yi£ —a mon whose abcluioen becomefi dbleailed 

owing to czcoessive flatuJeiiee. 



J^^inr^leopard. 



k^irumbi—mommg star. 



Kirimim —Pleiades. 


IMMMI 


Tha^Tia —Eivet Tuna. 

TlitB, im incued band rwiiiii^ tpLaetvereely mund the goon] 
"H i*Dnv£DtkkiiiJ npctnentsitioD cf tbb riTer^—flijpeaim oe Tiearij all 
these goiiidif poaribiy the Tkna nllty waa tlia place of their 


Thvmi^tii^ meeting-place of the elders. 
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ETwici—dew—proUabljr a cotivcbliODAl lepreeetitatian of a dewdrop, 



—bees—a swanu of bees tetding on a tree. 



shield. 


hunter. 


/THIj|liK ttiJttra—a ram-roaker. 

/ill Jll|| IMA (Th* vertical Uhm probably repraaeut the taio falling .) 



ifffitjfrty*—a forest tree, 

(Thia duigo miu front <me end of tbo gourd to the otlter.] 

—locaets. 



jrdnwfN jw —a meetiag of the council of eldeta. 



Nduvdii i/a vumttya —a meeting of the tribesmen of the degree below 
the counctlloTs. 










Kik't'.tftt and Kamlti Jitligiatts JklUftt and CuatomK 
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'' /y^*; ?V«'rtfor—a quiver of arrows tho elder is we&ridg. 

I elder. 

^ MnUt^i —^tlie bunch of sacred leaves carried by nii elder. 

\|] Maihtgi —the staff Wi'hlch only ciders are allowed to carry. 



Slictrda a k^rwtt Itsa ithe-^n girl being taken froni her father's 
house by her husband. 



T/um^iri —a lioni trumpet. 



tTjfimbi—mfatna grain (Sorghan)> 


V' * 


\\* Mtvetkia —the seeds inside the kicItaTuii which make a rattle when 

*! < it is shaken. 


2-) 



naand flies or midget, 

(A, i^imphicAl reptwntiilLon of 4 aloud d ui^ecte.) 



Mivai tfti fniaUi —a beehive maker. 



spider's 
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MiMm —betlowa for forge. 
IrtLinhi —mist. 



Jlftofijorfmfl—fcnrriow in which the larvm of the tiger beetle liva. 
colobiw monkey. 



—fine diain to carry ‘ki^ontU by, 
jVywra nyura —the cork or stopper of the kiehmuH. 


CoyCLUDlKG R rmahkr . 

At the risk of wearying the reader's attention, it is desired to make a few 
remarks in conclusion and in cxplatmtiau. It is frankly admitted tlmt, tiltliuiigh 
the writer lias lived in close touch with the Kiknyu for some year%aiid mainLaineii 
a lively interest in thia branch of study, lie liod no idea of the extent a^d variety 
of the oereinouial connected with the th&hu beliefs and cognate subjects. 

It is, pei'Jiaps, hardly neoesaary to demonstrate the practical utilily of reaeorcU 
into these phases of native sociology, hut it may bo of interest to describe how 
attention come to be directed towards this subject. The Kikuyu people form the 
l*ulk of the lulwar supply of the upland colonists in British East Africa, and 
cuinploints mo often received from employers of its capricious nature, and ujHin. 
inveatigatiuD it was found that, apart froin the natural ebb and How of this supply, 
the clutige of caprice was well founded, ix,, there were many cases of desertion and 
often without any suspicion of iU-treatment, further, in some cases it was discovei'ed 
tliai this deaeriiou was trac^ble to u Ijelief on the |iart of the individual that it 
was necessary to go away to get daicw, wliich is the general local sjTiorLyni for 
medicine, whoilier of the nature of drugs or magical in character. The ^neatiou 
llicn arose as to why such frequent ctilla occurred, and It was a long time before a 
definite clue conld be obtained, but tl» principles gradually unfuldod and became 
clear and were found to rest on the necessity of obtaining ceremonial purification 
to free tlm individual from either a tltathu ot the impurity left by a death in the 
family, as has been described in this and llie previous paper, iu foot, it will be- 
icalissed how complex a native’s floeial life may be. It may not at fimt sight be obvious 
how a knowledge of these beliefs can araellorato the difficulty, but the point is that 








A 


^ tk» ^aikt^pofoyititf ImttitiU*. Vot. XLl, 1011, Pt^t* XUV. 
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if DL niiiji tIeBeri* wjtiiuut Ic'ave hti breaks Im c^iDtraet ul mid diuxr nut 

vajjtiire k^ck fur a long time iq oase he should be idautLOK^ mid punished, when?ai? 
if liu knows that hia inaatur iindcr±!tajid2H Iub iDeliefa lio will praliablj gu oiul tell 
Idtu and af^k if J^e can gu away hir a day ur so and carry out tbo Ill^^iles5^l^y 
ueretiionies^ and will then nsuaily ccium book. It luay Lea littio tiresome to ilie 
utiLutor, but the belter feeling auJ nintiial'confidence whieh in Utdnced yaw^ in 
fiverj' way* Tins ia not more tlieury, for tlie men who du get into close hjiicii w ilii 
tlieir employes lose very few, ami can generally get luojrc men tltaii they recj^iiire, 
TliiH is quoted m an pxtunpk of the practical value of ethnological inquiry in 
daily life, which after «ill m not a bad working test. 

The tnethotl oiuployed in cullectiog Ihe maicriEil luia boon to diaesi^s tlie 
questicuLH with aa niany respoiisiMe eldem ns possible aelecteil from both guilibi of 
the tribe^ and compaxe mid correct the HUitemciits so oLtnincil It has been a work 
of great intcreaU tliough often very teilioii^, but probably more teihous to the 
informer than to the recoriler. Theories as to the explmiation and iiisigiuficance of 
the Tariuns features of the ritual have only Ijoeu rarely atleiuptod, aa it in licdieved 
that it is generally fooUHli for the field w^orkcr tu dogmatizo on the^ matters, tluit 
tluit ia lietter loft to the professional othnologiat wdio lias tlie ReM work of a 
coiitiiiont to guide hiiu, and whose ititulicet is trained in the halil of deduction or 
linluotioi^ witJi regard to thet^e dilBonlt problenis. There ia, tiowevcrj one warning 
wliich it is desired to impress upon persona lining in the country and have 
opijoi tunities of ie*earch, and tliut Lb i.hat the liist word Im not l>een said njion 
these rjucijtioiis^ and it is hoped tliat these observalions will only eocoiirage lurther 
research ainj the keenest oriticisni. It must be rememboretl that very few^ in fact 
Imrdly any, of the eertmiouials describefl in this paper Lave laJen witnessetl by 
ISuropeaus, and if they have, they have not been observed and dc^itril^ed by 
trained to note the important features, and it may well happen that with the best 
iatcutioiiB tito elders may have frutn time to time omitted some point whicli, when 
accurately described, may throw a dooc,! of light U|>en some apparently obscure 
|)oinl in the liLual. This is where the ilistnct oHieer and the miaslouaiy can, if 
they chooae, play such an imporLanb part; we have many misaionariea wlio [lavc 
^ thorougli kiiowledge of lire vet-naculars of the triUea, and dbtrict offieera who, 
•if not auoh good lUigiiists, are in iDtiiuate touch with these people; what chancea 
these men have if they would unly train themaelves for the task. Signs of n 
lenatBsanee are, however, not wanting, and it Is believed that admiuUtrative officers 
^re yearly taking more and moi^ jscicntific interest in their people, and one of the 
missionary societies it is said, has fortueil ii com mil tee for the studj^ of native 
•custoino, Tlio misaioiiariea must, however* realiKe the necessity of caution in 
collecting observations of iiag^iii custoniB from persona who liave been for some 
time in dose contact with their teaching, ivliich often has the effect of causing 
their pupils to ridicule time^Iioiioured ceremonial auEh moi'eoverj Diissionariee are, as 
-a rule, only in close touch wdtii the rising generation who are not initiated in the 
procedure* and have little to do with the eWera of the irib& 






ox THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE BRITISH STONE AGE 
industries, and some new, and LITTLE KNOWN. T,\^1,I^ 
JURKED HORIZONS AND CULTIfllES. 


Rv W. J. Lewih ABWrrT, F.G,S., F.ILA.L 

Wmi Plates XLV-LXIV, 

Faht I, 

Since Loni Avebury's iirat diviBioa of the Stone ages into older oud newer,. 
|)Alfl!olitbic atid neoUtbic, various ultetnpts at further eubdivisiouei luive liocii made. 
Woatropp sdggeated that we ebould retaiu the term [wbcolitliic for the chipped 
miplemente of the gravels, and tlie term neolithic for the poliehcd tools only; 
employing the term mesolithic for the Qne chipped " surface " implonienls vrhich liad 
not lieea ground.^ The finding of Liiese two latter classes m constant association 
precluded ibe acceptance of tlie term mesolitluc, and it was for some time disregarded. 
Subsequently it was advocated, particularly by my friend the lato Mr. John Allen 
EruwTL' for a class of implements wbicli, from their unaltered or bleached condlUon 
and tuotlo of occmteuce, were connected with neolitlis, while the method of tlieir 
working, their heavy outline, and sometimes generul form, associated them with 
palaolitlis; these he ns belonging to a i^od intermediate between the 

palieoUtluc and neolithic. 

XJufoitnuately with our mluds so imbued with the great law of ” on word mid 
npwanl,” which we see, upon the whole, pervading man’s tenancy upon earth, we 
are apt to think that the evolution of culture has progressed along a line of 
unbroken chronological sequence: nothing could be more misleading. As a» 
example of how for wrong such an Idea can lead one we have only to reoil tho 
hopeless labyrinth of error into whleh Westropp led himself in bis seven agea* 
There can never be a imiversal contemporaneity of an *' industry,’’ and any attempt 
to make sLiuUar **cultures" of tho same age over widely sepajated arcua will receive 
but little support from the facts of the field. We liave assumod, not w'ithout 
great justification, that our river valkys have been slowly eroded by the great 
arteries of the country j which, in their seaward passages doiweited, upon the 
shoulders of the valleys, tho gravels and sands in which the worked flints are 
found. Tliat these griidnaily t>eoamc of less and le® altitude, as the river wore 

> PtrAittcrif PAttiKsii It M. Westiopp, p. siiv. 

* ** Cbariaiiatiuu of Um Falieolitbic oni) lUHlithio psrioLls,’' t/«nrttt J-ntA. xuii. 

> ntki*torie i*Aa«M^ op. cit.f pp. 4t-£IO. 
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down its bwl, 60 i\iai Lho iinpieaicnts at tha yrottitjat muubfr of foot above 
O.D., or the present levd of tito nearest slieam nro always the ijldeat. and tttbf 
No wonder that all attempts at tlio elasaiflcaiion' of phaaes of eiiltiite 
baaed upon tliis method alone aliouJd havo failed. 

We imiet for ever bear in mind the faota of differautial and iiitcnuitk-nt 
devatjon and deprasaion, as pomtod out by my ooUef^ueo Messrsi Hinloii aud 
KenjfanJ,* Mm. Kennard and daekeim* and several otbera ; mid that in the 
projjteeaion of river curves depoaita of all ages are rulaid ayuiu and again. 

For savera] deeades I have felt pusaleil u> at:eount for the idea of Uieoiassjjica- 
tiou of mdustnea nolely upon altitudes ever being held. If we consider Nortti- 
^Veatem Europe at the Early rioiatoccne PeriKnl atreteliiiiy away into the Atlantic, 
and nortliwartls to the Faroes drainod by the Great Xerth River, which received 
aueh immense tribuluiriee ns the Pra-Severn-l-rolo-Tiiamea from the west, the 
Rhine, the Elbe, and probably tlie drainers of the IhUtic (irefi, and other great 
arteries, sirotcluug away to Liplnud, and the preuent Arctic Circle, we can form 
some Idea of tbo vast mnomit of water it muat st limos liave carrietl; watera which 
not only represented rainfall. b«,t the melting of the Continental glaciers; and witli 
a aupidy so imnieiiw, and eo intermittent, we can realise what bnreOugor former 
^undancs there must at times have been; and what a record was ^^Tittan in 
Dc^get Bank ami other laud, now covered hy the Xorth Sea. But the idea tliat 
strikes ns most is that, with an estuary in auah a high latitude, and waters already 
eljHig^ with the ice of which they were liore. its month must, wore than once, 
havo been olioked up with ice, and the ^vaters rnuet have been pondotl lack, up the 
present valleys aud bordering lowlands;* under whicJi couditiowi, not only wonhl 
our 0 oams and brick-earths have been depositor whose ahitmles wouhl have 
lieea determined by tJie volume of tlie HooiUwators, but gravels would havo Wn 
picked up, old land^aurfaces awept of their surfaee-ilebrie of various ages, whether 
t ley were tlie ptmiueta of atiWriai deandalion or the ifinta worked by man, aud 
left on the surface in any of tJie antecinieiiL ages to U relaid in those betcrogeneous 
aud in many ways puziding duposite we call River Drifts. 


Blit not only have tlie great Continoiital pbenomeua materially affected 
md ilBtnrW the vorldcel »K,uence ef Olir River DejioBiu i in diiretent nreae 
L eie Hive been leeconic lUDveiiicute jmtl phonanieiiii etteniling cliffej-entLil 
eleviitien, region, «ml donmlMieii, whW, heve cemrihnlal M ae.t.w e 
eeinBcntiv, eltiiuJiniU cbrBinioio-.* I„ „ne u,. 

»eUnnilabl„hed inilnemM, nnd ihe relice of iTOli.^ pW el enlt,™; bul in 


^ Ttjft Boot of PptiRLwifli, v«l. i, p. os, 

^ ODatribntiotu) to tho Hsktoesao Ucolagy of tliv TLuuca rallev " 51 a u * v 
A. S. Kanoard, FMB.. a? pp. sH^bT 

* Jbwmof t>f OttrAoiiSj^, Oet, IbOU. 
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otliere, thcae and various other iiidostries are lio^jelesisly tuised up. ta Uje early 
pre-Hotmesdaliaii days tho enitth-oast prolongation of this river was over the 
eotiiiter$carp frotn the ‘Vli'eald,’ passing what were afterwards the shoulders of the 
then nn^liorti £^dp, into wliioh impleinenta — which our Continental friends would 
call liolh ehelleau and aciieuliati—found their way; with the foriuatioa of the 
Hultuesrkic valley impleinents of tliese types w’ore carried north-eaetwatd. Xotig 
before this in the west of the area, in what apjtear to have been tintes of climatic 
severity, the surface of the land was being torn up and carried gotge-words, and 
the stones left stuck at nU angles in an unstratiEed condition by the transporting 
agent, w-ilh which ivore swept tho somewhat rude types of the works of early man. 
Suhfie<i«cntly the westeni limb Howed under iudi’o tranquil and genial conditions, 
de^)oaUing evenly stratified lieds of gravel at Limpafield, but nevertheless catting 
into tlte older gravels, ami carrying their coo tents furlher dow'n the valley. Then 
a new cltannel w'as cut back,'or originated hy an earth movement {seen at Dry 
Hill): n then recent later-palseplithic land-suifuco was attacked; but some of it 
was left, and the fresh implements reposing there to-day'’ toll the Ude of how their 
unworn brethren arc found in the valley below mixed with implenients of all 
other ages. 

Cjion the Oontineiil soniotimes «i rich in troglodytes of various eiiUureu, 
systems of olasaiGuition ha%'e been numerous : hut I think we must admit tiiat, 
however well these systems fit the areas upon whieh they were foiuideil, they are 
hopelessly inapplicable to the conditions obtaining in Uus country. 

From what has been adduced aljove — and many more reasons ogoiDst tho idea 
could be brought forward— 1 submit we may at once dispose of tlie idea of a 
ehissificatioii lisseil upon eltitudes alone, seeing that the kyiog down of Eiver 
T)ep)sitB lias not alwai-a formed an orderly nnhroUen aueoBBsion from the higliest to 
the lowest. 

Further, there are reasons why we cannot trust to eoutempomicity even of 
Aimilar Industries. Paheolithic man was a hunter, not a settler in the strict sense 
of the word, he bad no other iiomo than the following of the spoor of tlie 
tnonarctis of the boms and antlers. He was ideally a nomad, with no ineentive to 
civiliratioD, he made his weapons of the chase as he had seen his father and his 
brothers; and his offspring did the same. Jfow and then in tho histoiy of the race 
n better flint-worker would appear, wlu> might work in hia own manner, and thus 
originate a new method of working. But all palsL-olithic men did not benefit by 
this outburst of simple gentua, only an infiuiteaUnal few ever knew of it. hut in the 
absence of extensive ^icial intercotumunication, went on as their forefathers had 
dcue before them, and remained in ignorance of what we can reoognire to-day, and 
trace the wanderings of such pioneerH by the vestiges of their peculiar work which 
they have left behind. 

* "The Otwifvrow FiesurM dmi tghtluun,'' by W. J. Lewis A.bbbtt, vdL I, Figa t, 
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AU moil at ouy pni-dcular time were not working in the game 

mtuitier, nor did tho fliat induatry develop on the sume linee, eveu in not veiy 
distant uruiiH. Let ns take a very early eitample, Oue oi tlic oldest dopooito ia thia 
country which can with good asanrauce he said to eon tain man* worked ilinte is 
now to be found (amongst other pUcea) to the north of T^^rotham upon tho plateau 
at Stanetead. It is now a deep-seated gravel, with no surface indications save at 
some distance oFT, where a very early pal^Uthic valley outs through it. Here, 
about 10 foot below the sainmit of the sltouldcrs of the valley downwards, relies 
of tills old dejKisit can be round spamely distributed over the surface. At 
I'arsonogo Farm, beneath some S feet of sand and loam, it is to be found in an 
undisturbed state. It is a gravel in a dense iron pan. Clearing olT the iron and 
manganese we find many of the Hints are hard worn; and Bome freshly broken 
under tho vicLssitudes of gravel nuikiag. Tliere are further other flints which, 
from their being broken in a manner so much less like tlic work of natum, and so 
exactly like the work of luaii, with such a constancy of type, that we feel they are 
the work of an iiitolligent being, But as in the lied Crag when deep-seated, the 
iron has not yet been oxydixeil to the beautiful red-yellow-brown characteiiatic of 
tho plateau Flints, when formed in the next division. In this stanstcadJau st^c 
tlio flaked surfaces of the flints ore not much aitered, and are of a dork chalcedonto 
green-blaok-brown. Tlie Hakes have been removed, not by the rounded hammer- 
stone, but by fllppiugu or batterings, in a way which can be imitated to-day. 
Further, the characteristic forms are also identical with tho products of the next 
deposit, the lowor ushian, where the cliaraetoristic almoet rectangular com¬ 
paratively sniall etlge-work and quaint forms are exactly the same: tho only 
difTerenoe is that the deposit Jiaving beeu in contact with meteorio waters the iron 
has boconic oxydized, giving the flints the eliaracteristic “ old brown ” colour. The 
next (iepoeit in |wint of culture is the fawkhamian, or irausitioaal from pre- 
paheolithic to the paliieolithio: here we liave the work of the rounded hamnmr- 
Btone—a discovery vying in inipoiunw with tho discovery of the metals. But 
oddly enough although man uses the rounded hammer-stono to obtain his bulbed 
and parallel worked flakes (or blades), he worked Uieir outlines into those use- 
iiicomptehenaiblB forma, with the small " rectaiiguki " edge-working, which latter 
. work only decreases, as the rounded lioromer-stone work increases. In the next 
stage (ill this locality), the upper asliian, we iiave really good fairly fine work 
Ijolaeolithic bouehens. Here then, we have the trnnsitioasl from the mainly edge- 
worked pro-palsGolithio weapoue through the ^h^erodeisttc fawkhamtHii traftsitiouals, 
to tile WiomofJattie psJaolitlis. 

In other places, on all sidea of this, only a few miles distant^ we got a passage 
induslry, for which many years ago, I prop^ the berm archsjolithic, oondsting of 
exceedingly rude htttffiEiotlentic, hneroctitatw work, which improves, and develojjs into 
'AafoofostH typical ^mtieolilhs. 
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Fiittlier, with eowe peoples there has bee& a peraisteDcy of oWer types oomidg 
up with newly diwovored forms and methods of wotkiag. An oxampk of thi« » 
furnished by the fairlightiftn culture, which 1 hojiO to descrihe oa a future 
occasion. I have no doubt that the first weapon of offence and defence used by 
the anthnjpoidoa was a wooden club, similar to that carried by tlie gorUa to-day ; 
the first object to bo gained was an extended teach, and the next a Iroavier blow. 
But a club was too long for an effoot at dose quartern ; a hand hamiofir-atone 
would give the heavier Wow required, and deal with more refractory objects. If 
wo take a pebble in the hand aud strike a hard stone with it ooo. two, three or 
more flakes are split off from the striking place, sometimes at one blow, and a 
point ptit on, which makes it a vary effective implement Now, it ia remarkable 
that BO greatly wee ihie tool appreciated by some peoples that it lasted down into 
hietorb timea Fiom the hand it was only natural to transfer it to the end of ttie 
dub, and thus acquire both extended reach, and a heavier and more effective 
blow; and the studded cluhe.or stone-set maces as they are sometimes eaUed, lasted 
till quite the historic period in l^jpt. 1 know of no tool so spasmodically 
distributed as the dub-stud. 1 have found very fine examples in the Cromer 
Forest Bed, under, and in various glacial dopoaita in England and Ireland, and in 
the glacial and upper gravels at Limpsfield : in various Biver Deposita from the 
down to the lowest. Btit the most important find of them was in the 
lokelsham'Fairlight drift, where they were by far the most nnmeroiis implMuent- 
I have also obtained them from a very large nunilter of neolithic eettlemonta. 

Bnt although the original iniplement oiight frave been as elementary, and rudo, 
as suggested by the use-originated point ; and although we frequently find pebbles 
with only the three or fonr flakes struck off, the club-studs are more often worked 
all over ; one specimen from the Cromer Forest Bed bemg brought into shape by a 
great deal of parallel flaking in veriona planea’^ 

On the other hand, one often sees them passing insenaibly up into the Itoueher, 
in a luauner that leaves no possible doubt tliat the olaaak implement was evolved 
along these linos, in at least some localitioe. Yet, further, there are numerous 
deposits of all ogca teeming in varieties of forms, which eon tain nothing in any 
way suggesrive of these ehaiacteristic tools. 

tia now turn for a minuto to the all-important subject of different metliods. 
of working, which I aubiuit arc the most important iudicatione of race relations. 
Tlioro are, r,y., certain methotls of working, which were employed in the French 
eavea,* where they are met with for the first lime ; these were employed by the 
Hastinie) Kitchen hlidden men^ and wherever the deposits containing the roltea of 
this race are found the same cheraeteristic work is present, w'hether we travel 
uortltwards into England aud Belgium, or sonthwarda into Africa or India. It is 

' " Worked Plimta from the Crouior A'orwt Bed," by W, J. Abbott, AW, Seienee, 

toL s, |>. ^ 
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true these old felbwfi liml acquired another kind of work before they tiispersed^and 
tiw two taken together enable ua to trace tJie migratione of this culture. 

Another inetauce might be cited of certain Irish implcmeitte, the apatulato 
Bcmpera and paraJlel-knives, ridge-backed, and cuiicavo ridj[fe-backed, which find 
their prototypes in the liard-worn specimens from the Irish gravels of ]>al»olithic 
age, but find no counterpart in the gravela of the Tlmines. 

There is also another set of cireumsturices which meet the prehistoric a n thro- 
pologistt and it is that luaii from childhotKl to maturjtyj is a phylogenetic 
reoapitnlatiou | and more than this, he often evinces the atavism peculiar to his own 
stock. Tliis can easily be proved by experiment to-day. even if ihe subjects l« 
adults. When u child begins Bint-working ho does not start in the neolithic 
stage, hiB work if work you can call it—is essentially a very lar^ 

proportion of his blows will resolve; lie has no command of the flaking plane. As 
time goes on be gains some idea—vague though it be—of form ; he dins at. any. 
putting a Iioint upon a bouchets but look at itl It is the only part of the 
implement tiiat is devoid of oil cutting or piercing property, Take any given 
inplcment you like, note its oi>erating or work-eBeotiug part. It is all for which 
tlie itoplement was made; all tliat elaborate work expended upon the other part of 
the surface is operatlngly valuelesa; the outline so originated may be beautifully 
symmetrical, and may hove coat no end of time and trouble. Yet it is not the 
outtUig-odge, or the piercing point, this forms only a very smaJl part of the 
implement; but it is neverUieiesa a part of its general outline. That outline or form 
becomes stereotyped, and by tJio young realised even before its uses : the result is 
that m the developing stages the youngsters try and aUnuUte the outline, but alas ! 
when it co^mes to the operating part, it is perfectly uselitest Furtlior, he starts in 
the eolithie siage, and he passes through the palaeolithic r although his parents 
may be in the neolithic. This accounts for the remarkable exampleB we so often 
find of palsHsUtiiic work upon useless neoliths. As a lad I hod hoanl of the 
discoveries of Boucher de Perlhes, and living in a flint county tried to make flint 
implements before I had ever seen one 1 When, however, I saw them I was 
disappointed at my work, and at not being able to make anything just like tlie 
originals. It took me some time to be able to do this. Subsequently, I found the 
counterparts of my early attempts, and concluded that the patieoliths of Boucher 
de Terthos did not represent man's firet attempt* at Hint working. But as few 
would accept the conclusions of the great Frenchniftn, none would admit of mine. 
Many years later, when riestwich anuounced hU second great acoeptenee, my task 
became easier. As a field-worker aud collector. I Imve always felt the importanoe 
of the recegnition of the fact that in all ages the cliildreu and novices lave 
emulated the adults and odreits, hut that their lithuclastie ontogeny would 
recapitulate thaLr pliylogeny. 

There ore numerous other cases that might be quoted to which I dare not refer. 
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indeed I must i^pologi^ for gomg into bo man j details I am fally aware th^l 1 
have already attempted altogether too macH fora single paper, but I trust youwdl 
ailmit that 1 have said enough to ehow:— 

1, That our river-gtavobp loamap ete.p have not always been deposited in 

an orderly uiibrokou verti<^ sequence from the highest down to the 
lowest. 

2, Thai in times of excessive flooding and ponding book of waters dopoaita 

would Qgajo reach aliitndeB long fdnee left high and dry^ and beconio 
associated with other depoBits laid down at times of other base 
levels 

3, That in the history of our river-valhtya, implemouts of various agea 

bocomo mixed up together. 

4, That despite the foregoing* the periods of continual loweiing of 

altitudes coincident with the gerieral oxcavation of the valleys^ might 
often have been very long, and they now contain not only the rolica 
of definite cultures, but they may sometimes show an orderly 
evolution. 

5- That in the development of the anthropoidea* a multitude of forms, 
and methods of working of implementi^^ have replaced crude rude 
attempts* conaequent-ly the hiatOTj of their evolution is writton 
somewhere. 

0. That palaeoULliie man was ideally nomadic and that diSereni races of 
men in various states of civilimtion have lived in the same area at 
varions times. 

7, That the given types of implements have not always developed along 

the satue lines* nor indeed had a monogenotic origin. 

8, That all tlirough the prehifitorio ages* children and novices liavo 

cmnlatad their elderc and ilte odioitJSp and in ihair passage from child 
to man have recapitulated the slagi^ paoaed ihrough by tfie race 

9, That generalised outlines of implements may be obtained by quite 

difitiiict methods of working 

10, That neither altitude of the containing deposit* nor getieral outline or^ 
sbai>e of the dint nlone, is always of auflicient dingnoctie value to< 
enable m to detonnine the age of an implcmcntp but to do this we 
must add the nature and method of its working. 

IL That in doing tliis we shall icoogniKe various assemblages of implomenta 
worked in distinctive mannemp presenting characteristic furtos, 
constituting industriea or cultures* and that these supported by 
palscontology and geology must form the basal units of our 
cloosidcation. 

I respectfuEy submit that it is not likely that a really good classification will 
be the work of an arm choir critic until very nmeh fh^t class field work has beea 
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<]on6. Iio one esn EU£p6CL to know njl iilxnit ©vetythiug, bnt ondi of tis c&n work 
out Ills own partiuolitr field, and ilien when we have nil Bpeciali^od the foaturee 
wjth whicli we have been matle familiar in tlio field, oiid the day cornea for a 
general clasBification, the vaiioua groups of implemeuta, representing the different 
atagea of cnlture, will become susceptible of allocation, I aubuiit that to work out 
such a desired end, we must first eatablish well-marked horizons or indiistriBS, and 
for this purpose I propose taking the folLowtng^ not oniv because they aro for the 
most part very little known, but becaitee 1 think they present features, at once both 
new and suitable for such a purpose. 


yOMEXC|,ATETn£ OF FuNT WoUlilNG. 

Unfortunately before we can make a critical ejtamiuatioii of the various flint 
industrica or oulturea, it U alwolutely necesamy that we should give far more 
attention to the laws of flint fracture, and moke ourselves familiar with the 
possibilities and imposaibilitieB of man and nature, and to become fully acquainted 
with these we must spend years in study and oxperimontat research in connection 
with the physics of flint fracture, ihe cliemicnl procesees involved, and the details 
of technique of working, It., the tUveree methods by wliich the various results have 
been, or can be, obtained. For several decades I have bean at these, until I have 
amassed a vast quantity of facts, many of which, no doubt, I ought to have published 
many years ago. Into these, however, I do not propose to enter on this occasion- 
I should, however, be grateful if you would allow me to digress a minute to give a 
few words of eiplanatiou of a nomenclature 1 have found absolutely indispensable 
to express ideas and to signalize certain facta. At first sight this terminology might 
appear uncalled for; ivhen, however, one fiitja themselves called upon to express all 
the mny kiutls of " work " that man bos produced in the past in order to separate 
one implement or group of implementa from another, its use liecomes manifest. 

When a worker first begins upon a flint, he finds that liittiug it detaches a flake; 
he watches the direction it takes, but finds he has little or no control over tlia 
flaking plane. The flakes removed leave concave pits, and when facets are brought 
into contact with each otlier, the interfacattial ridges are high j moreover the blows 
^ are not struck with the correct foreo and many of the flaking planes resolve, with 
the result that the surface becomes more or loss hackly and covered with hollows, 
for which I propose the term txlodttsLie. 

Ultimately he may get the mastery of the flaking plane, and he may even 
make it bend over in a dedred direction, for which 1 use the tomi effnechifiric. 

Somelimea he flakes a Bint all over = hdodatlie, 

Sometimea be flakes a flint only partly = merodadh. 

Sometimes the flakes are the same kind of working or practically all the Siime 
size = hoiiiodadie. 

SometimoB these are different = heteroeladk. 

Sometimes the flakes removed otn of ijamens© size = t?ny«foefas(u 
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Sometimea the llake«p alihoxigU comparatively largOp aio not eo immense = 

Someuinei^ the Hakes are less than the above^ bni not amall = 

SotiieliiDCs the flakes are quite amaU = f^tiodmftieu 
Sometimes the Hakes are qjite mkiute = 

Sometimes they are specially long and narrow = dW«Aor/aj?^i>. 

Sometimes they are quite abort = brQi:k^hidic^ 

When the flint is worked from one side only = vwmtit:dnd. 

WliGD tlio Bint is worked on all sides ^ holoh€dmL 

It will not he neces^sary for me to use the whole of these terms on the present 
occasion, but it will be in describing some of the other mdustries I, and some of you^ 
have discovered or stodied. 

The REUAKEAnLE Bailee's Hole DEPOsrn 

In 1&85| that for many yeatB ardent field worker, Mr. F. G. J. Spnrrell, 
conducted an excursion of the Geologisu' ilssociation' round his neighhonihood, on 
which occasion be showed ns some remarkable laigie Hoke-iinplemenia^ obtained in 
the KbbeBeet valley* and also some larger tools liearing an imniense flake-scar, 
representing the removal of the flake-implement from the parent. TJiese latter, 

I believe, he regarded as large nuclei j he also showod us large pointed flinta with 
abraded apioes^ which he considered were used to remove the flakes ; but os he 
exhibited these effeedng the work* by a coincidence of the striking- and flakmg- 
planes, and os 1 deeply legret hia impaired health prevents him fnruiaiimg mo 
with his latent ideas^ T luu left to coucliide that tire true imlure of these inipoiiaut 
finds was not realised^ In 1892 and many times since in workiiig tho Thames 
valley deposits I recovered «me of the hnomdudrul unpleiueiits from the spot- 
In 1907 more extensive workings were undertaken by the -flmalgamatc^ Cement 
Co-* and that enthusiastic collector, Mr. James Croaa, who was payiug weekly 
visits to the Tliames valley piU, was soon on the spot^ and with a xeal quite 
worthy of the immerise amount of unique material recovered, he got ti^ther the 
[DagniBoQnt collection upon which tlie next port of this pApet is for the most 
baflcd—for the t(so of which 1 shall never be able to thank him sufflciontly, A 
local collector* Mr. Waters, waa also a contemporary worker, and he kindly gave + 
a niLmber of some of the beautiful implemezrts to the Hustings anti St Leonards 
MusetuO] with which I have tiie honour to be connected, and also placed his 
collection at my disposal and gave me all the help in his power* for which I thank 
him, and also the other collectom who liave helped mo with specimens imd facts. 
But all other collections put together reprefient only a fraction in point of numberB 
or typtss got together by the uidelatigahk energy of Mr* Ctobs. There is only one 
thing which to me is more wonderful than thia collection, and that is tliat in two 

i Eicnriapa to Crsyfinnir F, (J, J, ^punriiU, /W G^^oL Jwc.* vul Cn* ppt 2J3-£l«!, iaS6. 
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years the world failed to naEiee tlve ituportAnce and lueamng of the thin gif he 
ex hi hi ting in vadntia pnrtti of the kingdom, and presenting to the various musemua 
Inst summer' 1 tviute the Managing Director of the Combine upon whoso property 
the pit is situated, 1>egging him to havo the valmhle reiiee pmserved, and I am 
pleased to say that Iwth he and the next oHicial have since taken un mteiest in the 
subject, and have got together an immense collection altogether too large for mo 
to describe separately here. Lexad legend Img it that thew was n working here 
many yeara ago, into which a drunken man named Baker fell, from which 
circumstance it b known to some as Baker's Hole. The Company, however, call 
it the Soutlifleet chalk piL^ There can be no doubt that the deposit at this pit is 
tlie moat remarkable ever exposed. I Lope to deal with the geology of it 
elsewhere, but it may Jje necessary to say a few descriptive words. 

The heights of Swauscombe are featuies well known to every traveller in 
North Kent, rising to an altitude of nearly 300 feet, and the country beiiiud to 
nearly 800. From these the present sarface slopes, at first very steeply, towards 
the Thames. At the foot of the heigbte there ore masses of stjtita out of place and 
the slickensided sarfoces. The high angles at which they are pitched, and the 
contorted condition show they lioie been moved along an inclined plane. This pit 
lies in a direct line to the low level of the Tliamea. There is here a depression 
which appears U> have been scooped out of the solid chalk; it is appaiently about 
5 or 6 acrca in extent, but is now filletl to the surface level with this, the most 
remarkable deposit witli which I am ac^iiiainted The etnicture and nature of the 
Tocke, and the various features of thu deposit leave no doubt in my mind that 
a heavy frozen mass, stodgy at base, passed femn the highlands, down to the 
lowlands, ploughing up the surface materials, brecciating the hard chalk as it 
passed, mixing it and the surface matorlala Into those fasemating festoonioi^, with 
which we are so familiar in glaciated areas, sweeping evetytbiiig before it; the 
gigantic tusks and probably carcases of the elephants and other large Pleistocene 
uiaiiimalia; the enutonte of the scarcely vacated paheolithic seitleinents, with 
cverytliiag in living Ireshness; and tho deposits containing relics of forgotten races 
pell-tnell into a contorted inextricable mass some 16 feet thick, which must havo 
contained not only hundreds of tliousamls, hut probably millions of the works 
, of man. 

A glance at a thoueaud or so of these latter shows them to fall into three 
groups:— 

(h) a perfect industry, the relics of which have long kin in a Hint- 
altering matrix; tlie alteratioti comineuciug in a loticulating 
manner, gradually stole over the flint, until its surface was in some 
cases completely altered. These have suffercMl hard usage, the 
heavier ones l«ing oovered with incipiont cones-of-percussioi) of 
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gpf?ofaJ form I their angles rasped off, and the faees of maaj atriatad. 
For thia industry I propose the term " prcstwichiiuj/' 

(A) Another mdoatryi^ the relics of whicli Imve not tooved far: their 
surfaces are entimly unaitered, the flint ia its original black, and the 
edges of the flakes and tools praotieally aa sharp aa on the <hiy they 
wore made; for thia iiulnatry I proi^ose the term ebbafleetiiii;' 

(c) Yet agam quite a few implements and iUikt^s deep iron-stained, our 
old familiar friends^ AliltonstroeteTB/'' as they are sometimes 0(ilkd» 
with which wo need not now deal. 

TuK PeKSTWJCHlAX lirnUOTEY* 

The peculiar feature about tJus mdustry is l.Ue estraordmary prepoadomnee of 
pkno-conTex or " flake took; it is ideally a ^rnomhidml indiistiy. The most striJdug 
imjjlemeiit of thia pe<]fple is probably the largest and heaviest yet found associated 
with any stone age eultuie. It often attains a weight of oonaiderably over 7 Ibs^ 
many gave raeasnreinenta of 20 X 11 x Uchl Those old folk appear to have 
selected the hesvieat and largest flints procurable and then to liave worked 
them into a mOTO or lesa flattened heart-shape or discoidal outline—the former 
predominating (Plates XLV—Ltj Figei l“ld); but instances occur of perfect discs 
(Fig, B) with high apieul oentrea on one side - and from their method of working 
much flatter on the other. They ate ueitsJly pointed^ but there is always a cutting 
or flaked edge, pmcdcally all round Jinny of them are worked all over like a 
huge boucher (or kdcfie)of the cordate pattern. They are never of the elongated 
pointed oval, although they sometimes am heavy ovoids, with both ontting ends 
broad (Fig, XI). The flaking employed for the roughing out ia of the heaviesL (w/yis- 
toelastie) character: flakes 15 to 20 cm. being quite common. Tfiey ime worked 
sometimes all ov^r vnih great care, but always from the edges on both faces; usually 
ad the way round, often obtaining excellent symmetry, when they appear os 
bouchers (Plate XLVII* Figs, 2-4). More often one face is veiy much the moro 
worked while tlie otlier except near the edge which is always worketl, k in 
conditions down to quite rough—or even with rude knobs which often appear 
purposely left 

.4s one looks at a collection of these giants, ono conuot help thinking what 
fi:»rmidable weapons they would have been. There is another very remarkable 
feature about these to whicLi I will refer again a little lator oa. As these 
iniplements aro so entirely fUfferent from any other, I propose a spedal tmnaa for 
iliem, and os it is obviously repreheDsIble Lo fouiid it upon im Erssumed use of the 
implement, of wluch wo certainly know nothing, I feel we cannut do better itum 
foUow the precedent of Profeasor SoUas with the iMsucher, The most suitable name 
for these giants appoara to me to be that of the giant of prelustorlc anthropology* 


* Vid^ p -166. 
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Last year wtj celebrated two great jubilees: the first that of the epotlemaking 
■“ Origin of SpecicSj" the second its uidispensablo supplement, viz,, the recognitioii 
bjf Preslmeli of the discoveries of Bojclier ile Pertbes, jVb this is an event the 
importance of whicli in this conntry tias cortaiiily not received the demonetratioo 
it ouglit to have done, I trust I rony be allowed to digress a luonieiit or tw‘o, 
to give Boiue of the facts as I had theta on several occasions from the liiw of mj' 
old master and his esteemed couEtort the late Lady Prestwich, Up to this time. 
Jfi59, the opening of these prchistorio archives juid the prodnction of tlie facts 
necessary for tiie establiahment of ihc ongiu of the unthropoidea, hod l>cort sooiiLed, 
and auftthemiw a ml disgrace had l>een hcajfed ujwn the Chevalier’s head, from 
almoai every puljiit in Eivrope. 

The yeoTB were rolling by, and the great French Eiavant was nearly broken¬ 
hearted at Ills fate \ a powerful instrument, for good or evil in the State—shall we 
say what had booime poasassed of the fact that a certain workman had cbipi«d 
some of the stones that the unsi]S|ieoting enthiisiast liJnd accepted amongst others. 
It was enough; it was " proved “ that Boucher de I’erthea' Imd been duped by a 
fraudulent workman. Tbe Chureh through the confesflional had triumphed ■ One 
of iJkj retouched imploiuenta is now before me; it is an unquestionably well worked 
paheolith, but obviously lunl no iKiint; this liie workman attempted to put on. by 
removing a few more Hakes. 11 is a thing that, tot only in tlujsc early days, hut 
even to-day might easily Jeooivo one. But Bouclier de Perthea’ case did not turn 
on these Bi>eoimcns. In ltk=>9, Dr. Faulkner and his niece (afterwards Lady 
Prestwicli) were passing llirniigh France on their way to the Gibraltar caves, and 
stopping ciF ron/ffto see the recent discoveries of bones and flints, immediately wrote 
ofl' to the enthusiastic young Prestwich to come and see, whicli he did ; and having 
done BO and satisfied himself with the hmd of the claim, loat no time in 
getting thither the leading prehistorinns of the day, via.. Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir -Iiio. Evans and Professor Rupert Jones, and subsequently many othera, and 
from that time tlie facts of the greater antiquity of nian were accepted, and such 
strides has i.he soience made, tliat we can scarcely realize that only last year we 
celebrated the jubilee of tlic tcct^tiou of the validity of tbia great branch of 
science, Professor Sollas baa iwintcd out tlmt we have the precedent of ilie 
physicist in the ohm. tlie watt, the farad, ete., but we have also a precedent of 
anthropology heraelf—although in that case a very unhappy one—in claasin'j- 
together a number of different implement, bronre as well as stone, under the name 
of the people who were supjKised to use thorn—the Celt.’ I therefore propose that 
we call this ehenicteristio implomont a “ prestwich." It is a name to distinguish it 
from all other objects, and is assmwily far more justifiable Uian assuming a 

fanciful use for it. to which it may never have been put. and misnaming it 
aiccordiagly. 

But to revert Lo the other feature always present in a preatwieh, which 
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injnicdiAt^ly aeparati^ it frt>m a giant boucherp of aoniewlmt the same outline, on the 
one hanJ, and the hage asea and flitlo chopper m the other. Om spot on the 
edge of the prestwieb nsually at the ba^. bat on eMeediogiy mre occasions at the 
point (Fig, 3a)p worted with as rectangular work as poaHiS dcp m as to serve aa a 
! 7 ttiking face, upon which was adimnistered the blow of a giantp that took off a 
remarkable perfeset pleuo-<!Oiives implement The idea was evidently to take it 
off in a plane just above the periphery of the parent-tool This often resulted in 
an implement of extroordiaaTj symmetty, more or less oval or pointed, or 
lanceolate. Sometimes these attained the size of 17 x 15 ic 3 cm. Often they 
were even mote. If we beai- in mind the mode of manufacture^ we shall 
realize that these will have one huge Oitke-face subteuding a well-worked 
flake-facep but that while the tiake-fscc one immense bulb of percumoa, 
with ever extending conehoidal rings, this flaking plane truncates the original 
edge working, so tliat in an ideal epecimeu, there will not be a single pit-of- 
percussion on the whole of the flaketUface. Now it is evident, tliat thia 
detaching blow must liave l>een one* not only of great force, to have split riw 
flint, but to do so evenly in the face of areas of varying resistance* of great skill 
also. Sometiuica it would resolt iu au Impleiucut of the most perfect $ynimctry> 
with a kuife-sharp imbroken sflgc; presenting now a beautdful rounded oval, 
and now eo pointed a$ to be almost lanceolate, 2(1 cm. long, and not more 
than 11 cm. in its widest part, and net more than 2'5 cm. at ita thickest; 
or even more graceful than this, of iKjrfccfc hi-symmetty tajiering to a point; or 
still furtherp assuming on very rare occasions more knife-like forins, with more 
parallel sides and broader point; but these latter may perhape Iiave been more the 
result of accident than iutentioiip caused by a slight in-running of the flaking plane* 
At other times they would be obovate* and although tha cutting edge would 
extend unifonnly all round, yet the broad cutting eilge suggests a prophecy of the 
Vkroad front-cutting edge of later days. To obtain this shape the prestw ich was 
worked to a m:iaugtilar strikLag face at the point (Fig: 3*), and instead of Lhe 
oflkpring being tiislodged from tlic butt-end, wa^ of course struck off from 
UiO iKiinL 

Wo have dready pointed out tlic dexterity ret]uired in the striking of thia 
blow: it is evident that several difHcnltics would beset the operation. In one tli^ 
blow would nol be struck low enough (Fig. 31), and t!ie detached piece would be 
too smali ; in another it might t>o struck too low, anil the flaking-plane might then 
lie below the periphery, with the result that the prcstwich itself would he reihiced 
to a mere flake, and the dcteched portion would be a huge thing, which might be 
mistaken for a ptestwioh; a difference in this and tbs latter, however, would he 
that, whereas in the prcstwich the flake-face is always more or less concavOn with 
a pit-of-percussioti, txhia would have its couiplementary flake-face more or kaa 
convex with a biilb-of-|jeren8aion. 

Tlieu agoLn, the blow- might have been struck in the correct place, but owing 
to ita not lasing of auflicient force, and not ciuitc properly directed^ the flakiug-pUne 
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raigLt « t^lvC tA. After uturling, and, coiitinning for a numlKsr of centimetnw in 
a ngbt directoii, woiUd suddenly resolve, and turn round, ciosa the iieripheral 
pkoo. and msl. off for the other fnvo of the prostwieh ; making it very mueh like 
the previoM case, when the blow was struck too low. only that, as is invariably 
the rule the (curved) flake-faco of the preatwicli, would be more or less concave 
and with o pit-of-percussion, the convetse of the other impJeioent, 

.Vow as tliose hwmhM tools are as characteristic as the prestwich. and as 
one w« of the other. 1 think we may well name them after one of the 
grcatoetanthropoloeists of which our science has been able to boast. vi«., the late 
iMr John tyana I therefore proi«»e for this cliarectoristic iniplemeut the name of 

The « evans. gien. differs from o plano.couvex dake-implement, regardless of 

wHcri ti convex face has been truncated by the flake-face. 

hicb latter lias cut away the pits-of-percussicn. Wo shall again refer more in 
dotoil to Uieso beautiful implemonto. but the foregoing features must be boree in 

blades, p^uwd m the ordinary way. which may sometimes resemble them in 
penpherel outiiue. Naturally, the edge of the evans was likely to become blunted 
if iised, and then sucocssn^ secondaiy*. tertiary or other re workiags would he added. 
But It u genomUy to r^ognize iheir subsequent workings if they be present: 
but the sigmflcant future about these is, that they scarcely ever do show signs of 
uae ; they appow to have been made with an immense amount of trouble, and then 

right one, to eir««t 

the work which so large a tool might be expected to perfoim. 

* ooUection of prestwiches lieaido other very similar 

fe^u^ofeciual y mi^ivo tools, smne of which are heavy ho„ohere, often of practically 

entioal mitial onthne, with piercing imints, cutting edges, and heavy buitaj and 
the other groups of almost identical outlines, some with a rather more axe-like 
as^^t. others a perfect bread cutting-edge axe; and note the fact that both these 
latter groups^are worked in the same gencrel manner, wliile the prestwidil^ 
i^rke.1 so dtfferently, wo ore tempted to seek an origin for iu WlL an etna 
\m been removed from a prestwich. the op^tion has not in any way altered its 
eliioacy aa a useable implement. May there not bo something more in «ns ? C 

h - ly, ^ ^»K>lEen or cut. otmdiiions of the agreement can be claimed bv 
showmg tha the retaine<i portion «tollies>- with the other. May 
prestwiches have been taken by the diiofs. or even Urn ordinary indiv 1 
cares of agreemeuts and the evans split off and given to the other puirty to the 
Hgreemeiit, m winch case either partv could oLum “ftohte" if thi 2 . 

P«.lwich tl might .bo h.VO l«„ ^ bj. .b, ^ ^ 

. .lub. thoy uigh. h.v. p«o.,ou the .v™, ,l,ilo U,., ^ IJ' 
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preetivich, &nd after long years of s$panit.ioii consequent upon tbc circtitnetanuea - 
of life, ill the possibly polyguinouja daiys, liaTo iwognized a wife if her a^ans 

idlifH], 11 might also have served us n eign of membership of cult or ckn ; but 
atUI more likely its real meanidg yet awaits discovery . 

DsSCRIPTION of this PJtESTAVICH. 

In order to get a bstlar idea of the I'eal nature of the prestwioh* a further 
detailed description may be perfUisBibla^—Plates XLV and XLVI Bhow the tiro 
Bidets of a gootl typical prestwich. The former shows it to have been worked 
all over (AofewJns^iie}, and that with some amotiot of pains and care. The surface 
is very much altered and glossy., and is now o( a greenish-grey colour, and sineo 
it was caught up by this deposit, it has been the victim oE thermal ftssure, and 
ifi now in numeioita pieces^ while others are nearly separated, one piece from the 
centre of tlic revenk? aide has been and four or five from the obverse. No 
one can look at this without iBalizing that it is really a welUmmle iiuploinont, and 
that its centre would certainly not have been worked off ho well (or even at all) had 
not the implenient been intended for use—Plates XLV^ — XLVII emphasis thia 
point- In this and every other prestwich the edge^w^orking is alternate, producing 
remoikably wavy edges, aU the way roimiL lam tempted to call eapecial attention 
to the fuiish of the reveree si<]c. Hati some of the ejcaraples boon the only ouo3 with 
which nne had met, one might have concluded tliat the working of the second^ or 
re Verne face^ was necessary to reduce a iiiicteus into auoh a form that an ovans 
with 0 gi-w>J cutlingH^tlge and symmetrical outline might result; but the 
state of the specimens snoh as thcao. quite preclude such a possibility^ Not could 
the reiiiovnl of the evans liavo liecn to redMuo tlie general thickness of the implo- 
ment. firstly^ from the fact tliat many prestwiches, even before the removal of the 
ovans^ must have been quite Uiin. Plate XLVII, Fig. 2, is not more than Z cm. in 
iliickncss, and probably was never niucli more than four; secondly, whan wo 
romembar tliat it was always, without a alngle exception* the low worked-faco that 
wns retnovedp we can be absolutely certain on the point. Moreover, there is often 
a great care displayed on the Sickening of the base (Plate XLVTl, Figs, 3 and 4). 
The discoids (Plate XLV^IL Fig, 5) served na execUoot hand choppers* and the 
removal of the apical flakes clearly allows that tire tool was in tended for use. , 

Tumitig to the obvema or evana aide of the prestwich* Plate XLVI IT, Fig^. 4d 
and 5a. are the bett normal examples; Fig* m might with better effect have been 
etruck a little loworp and a larger ovaua produced^ but tbo blow was a very auiart 
clean ooe. Fig 4fi vras in perfect [lositign htit hardly sufficiontly strong i Fig* 3a has 
since had a flake or two removed from tlie left bottom corner. Fig. is an 
example of oiio struck from the point ; unfortuiiately it was by no means a perfect 
bloWn although tlic flaking is superb. It was struck nearly on the periphery^ and 
further u Utile oblique. The workman's pick has since carried away the original 
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pit'Of-twrouaaioti. Piga. 2a^ba all show the me^ktoclogii^ scar iiidicative of the 
reidovd of aij evaDS, Although I Iiave cufcrtilly examinftl a very largo iititnljer of 
prestwichM. I camait say tiiat their Uttoretl-alont cojidition would lead mo to 
tlimk they wcroia gUv. in tlio EbbsfleoL cache, anil ollliough hutidmla of evanseB 
nearly fit cvans-acara on preatwicl.ea. up to tlie present time T have never found 
two parts of the original, and itidood I shall be gnatly surprised, from tho evidence 
I have, if we ever do bo. 

I have, however, ma.le a plaater enat to show the shape of a lost evans 
(Plato L. Fig. 13)t Plato XLfX, Figs. l>-9, shows the ohversca of u further series of 
pnstwicJies with the iivytsfocAufw ovang-scare, from exceptionally thin specimens 
(Fig. to very tliick ones (Fig. 9). which is especially so. They also show the 
unmiatakablo iinpleineiital outline of the proatwichca, Plate L. Fig. 10. shows 
an example of a prestwich of the large. circLlar-pointod axe form. Jt is worked 
to an excellent cutting edge for the greater part of the way round it. A curious 
feature about this is, that the evans detaching blow wna struck with a atone with 
a second projection upon it. which breught off a flake tlmt started nt two poiute. 
Such a result might have been obtained by two distinct blows; but the ultinmta 
coincidence of the onnchoidnl waves, the mtorforeiico nt the initial phases, and the 
resultant ^aiUuTet on the overlapping areas, point to a cose of plane^Mlpttlre, so 
that it is fairly certain that this is the result of one blow with a stone, upon which 
there were two projections. Fig. 11 chows tho rounded end ovoid ase form 
prestwich. Tt is more of the hammet^axe tyjie, Ijeiiig very tliick. Tlie front 
cutting-edge is quite broad, and the working at the oppoaito edge is at a vciy- high 
angle: but its evans was a specially fine one. Jf any further evidenoe were 
required to give absolute proof of the implemental nature of the prestwich, tbb 
Plato 1 would assuredly afford it. Fig. 1£ is a fine example of the broad 
irregular obovato form. It is worked with a wavy edge all round, and stiowa a 
spletididly-atmck evans-scar. A reference to the included scale is requested for 
the realisation of the immense aim often reached by the prestwich, although 
tliese ore by no means the heaviest specimens found. Fig. 13 shows a plaster 
cast of a restored evans struck from this implement Fig. 14 is an example of a 
beautiful well-worked heavy, boucfier-forni prestwich. 

i 

DfiscsirnoN of tub Evans. 

Ill order to enable tmo to distinguish on evans from an ordinary worked 
«ake,some further observations upon this remarkable implement may be justifiable. 
It must be remembered that tlic flaking on tho flake-face ia really cffectwi around 
the periphery of the prestwich, of which it formed a part; so that if the detaching 
blow were administereil correclly the flaking j.bne maintained the deairerl 
direction, and all the pits-of-pereussion were tmucated, Plate LIT shows a 
aeries of good typical examplee; the accompanying scale indicates their sires. 
Fig. 16 is a beautiful flat example not more than 16 mm. thick. It was a well- 
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struck evsBB, and conaequently {ireaetits a good sj'iuinotrical outline (with a 
alight]; twisted point). It will bo aeon that evui;' pit-^f-peroussion, except the 
one above the poiut-of-petotiaaion, oC the detaching blow has been cut away> and 
that it therefore received no finishing touches after it had been removed from the 
prescwtcli. Fig, IC is equaUr thin; it is obovate in outline, and beautifully 
symnietricul. Every pitHjf-percuesiou is truncated. The material of Fig, 17 wag 
rather more beterogeneoue, some (larte being far more brittle and some more 
tough; but for all that It is o very fine implement of great symtnetiy, every pit- 
of-percuaalou being truncated, and wheu perfect canie to a point. Fig. 18 is a 
beautiful, thin, cloau evaus, with rather mixed working, but for the most part 
very bold, the originnl pits-of-percussion lying well on the prestwicli, Plate Lfll 
shows a good series of evansea (Figs. 19-JJ7), and arc of good typical medium, 
sizvs, exhibiting the various outlines assumed by tliis interesting implement, from 
pointed elongated oval to almost square. It also shows the varying quality of 
the work found upon them, from ^komo-mtgaetatstic to fairly fine *keterodastie. 
Fig. 28 is a veiy beautiful topical evans of the lanceolate type. It is IS x 15'5 cm., 
and not more than 2’o cm, thick, tbrnning very regularly from the butt to the 
point. Tlie dint is veiy much altered, and fairly well sand polished, or what is 
called patinated. It varies in colour from hu^ to grcenieh'brown. It is shown 
larger size to g^ve a belter idea of the dimensions atlained by theee Imjdeinents, 
although this Is but very little larger than Figs. 16, 17, 18. Plato LV, Figs. 29-32, 
shoiivs s series of more lanceolate forms, IVlioa these weio required the working 
of the prcstwich was more from the ends in order to obtain greater parallelism. 
Fig. 29 010301; approaches the lanceolate flake implements; Fig. 30 is more 
typical working. This latter is very much altered, and like many othem, very 
hard worn and striated. Fig. 31 is a very similar evaus, almost equally altered, 
and like the other showing signs of very hard wear and secondary chipping at the 
edges. Fig. 32 is specially iDtorestiag. in that two minor projeotious on the 
hummer-stone brought off a concurrent composite flake from au otlicrwise 
specially line evaus. 


Tiik Boutk^t Oil Ifdcht. 

The classic implement in this important cache Is almoat absent For a lon;^ 
lime Mr. Cross’s collectioti did not contain one. Amongst the next 6ve hundred 
various specimens they numbered about three per cent, and these beJongmJ to 
the three groups; I, the prestwichbu; 3, the ebbsHcotiati; 3, otfier Thames 
valley cultures. 

Plates I.VI and LVII give s good idea of the group, which probably belong to 
the prestwiebian industry, Tlicy arc all in the same mineral condition, and have 
Ihch subject to the same rough treatment, and until one turns many of them over 
to look at the other side one cannot tell at a glance whether tliey are rather 
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small prestivioUw or b(mc^tier«. The working ie exactly itie satne, mcgidocladie 
and megctcliiJik, and there is ji general abaence of the mastery of the flaking plaiie, 
which for want of a letter word I oiII ^eeloeltatit j where the worker appears to 
have liad but little directing influence over the flaking plane, aud the Ikkea 
removed leave concavities with high eepamtiug ridges, and where the blom are 
hardly ever administenH] with the correct degree of foreo, so that a ]ai^ pro- 
portion of the plane® resolve, giving rUe to a haokly Hurfacn. It will 1 * noticed 
they are mostly irregularly cordate in oiitUnc. and it is difRcult to say which part 
of tlie implement was operative. Scarcely any of the points would pierce, or the 
edges out, and they are sonietimes as thick as widei Four (Figs. »3-a6) are 
much belter than the rest, more ovoid, and of tiicw Figs. S 3 and 34 are the best; 
but although tliey are much Utter worked they are by no means line. Fig. 33 
shows hncroclaetk fairly work, and from the way the flaking piano 

bends at the will of the operator may be called ^etinoclcutic, and was pcoUbly the 
result of an advance outburst of ganiua, which became typical and much improved 
in the succeeding ebbaflwtinn stage, and nttained its highest pitch in some parts 
towards the cloee of the neolithic peri<Ml. to which I hope to refer in the future. 
The strength of the blows, however, was not well reigiilatcd, as many of the flaking, 
planes reeolve, eren in Uio best specimens. The six largest specimens are exceed¬ 
ingly wiigh. Fig. 34 belongs to the *nioHi>Wwj/ indnstrj', bat is beautifully 
ndgelf^, m advance of any other specimen I Jmve seen. It is quite possible that 
Figs, 33 and lU really do not belong to this industry, although the minend 
condition would point to their l«ing so. 


The Hjeavv Axes. 

Tim heavy !use.s often appitiach the prestwiehes in outline excepting aiwava 
the method of working, and tlic evans-ecar. They frequently attoin a weight of 
3 or 4 lU, and are simply a big flattened point, worked from a Lrajisveraelv 
flattened butt say 14 x 14 em., with a thickness of or 7 cm. at the s.micwl,at 
straight butt. In tlie pointed group (Fig. 47). the ^mfgktodaetie reugliinff mu is 
usually entirely, or largely, from the hutt, n few flnisliing touches being put on whan 
ueoessaiy: Fig 45 is a good example of a round-pointed form; it is sphenoidal 
from Its veo* broad lose to the front; Fig. 46 is more ovoid, with still etraighter 

cutting edge. In othem the fronts brooden out leading up to the next group. 

The TfiiiHflijLiH Axk. 

This group IS very interesting, the shorter onea, such ob Fig. 43 caUb^ 
strongly to mmd gisnt triangular Danish Kitchen Midden axes. Tliia ji will 
noticed IS very. W Tnegietoefantie work, the straight cutting clge being the result 
of teumdary work They elongate out attaining such cutlinee ss Fig. 44 . 
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The Heayt Kuue Sioe Ohoppees, 

Here we are brought into touch with the well-known form of liand or sMo 
choppers, uauallv regaitled m typical mouatfirian. They ar« usually somewhat 
cTBsceptie with a more or less straight dorsal chord. Uie curved dde being the 
cutting edge, and the back broadening oat horizon tally, evidently for Erttsping by the 
hajid. But the HpeeinieiiB recovered from Baker’a Tlole are generally more masaivo 
than those of any collection I have seen from any Fniaoh moueteiian depoait, 
weighing in the neighbourhood ol two pounclfl: Fig. 48 is a good typical example. 
They are of varying sizes down to 10 J< S cm., and although of difFortmt outlines 
have always a more or less straight thickened haok, opposito a cutting edge. 

The Monoheuhal Woeeihg. 

In classifying a collection of many hundred ovanees and flake impleuientfl from 
Uiifl lujuarkable deposit, the former stand out very distinctly, although in outline 
they Bometimea approach each other. We get hundreds of big spalls and nuclei 
from off wWoh flakes Bometimea 25 x 20 cm. have been dislodged, hut they bear nfr 
relation to tbo pteatwiches, off which evanscs have been worked- Nuturally, 
however, advantages were taken of what we may call nuclear ridgee either 
adventitioue or purpoaaly worked.' 

rinte LVn shows a series of pretty little monoIiKlral bouchor-form tools, in 
which the flake-faoe is eometimea the reanlt of chipping iiefore removal from the 
nucIeuB, while there are many htmdreds of nuclei, that sliow scars of the 
removal of such Jlokes; none show the characterietic hololietlral working, nor oven 
all-rottTid working i}e<juliar to the preatwich. It is therefore certain that tlie 
prestwich and evens, seem a peotilbr and unique form of working which may be 
taken to represent a giv'on industry or culture. Plate LIX shows a series o£ 
pointetl *dolitfn>chdi6 and ^i<nu>htdml flake tool* produced by taking advantage of 
eitlier a chance ridge, or purposefully worked one, or scrica of ridgps. They 
occur in eveiy size from aay 6 or B chl to say 15 or 18 cm., they iisHally have 
ridge backs, hut occaaionally, if the ridge were too high, the tipper angle flake 
weald be removed giving rise to the ooncave-ridgc, wholly or in part : such tools 
would, of comse, form encallont epear-heads, 

TiiK BKAunntL Dolicitoolastic BLADEfl iNfi Flaek Knjtes. 

The knives are at once one of tlie most numerous and beautiful groups, 
usually parallel-sided, from pretty little tools not tome tlion 6x2 cel up to 
parallel-aided beauties 17 x 6 cm. or oven much brger; now with aitigle ridged 
Imcks, and now with concave broad flat baeka, tools born perfect and oomplcta at 
the Jotaching blow j or now again secondarily worked, or hard used, or still fur ther 
worked either to a convex cutting edge or shaped before they weral detached. 
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Thu Characteriatio d(^ieltt>rtfutic maattfr-flaking waa imumittad to the Ebba- 
fleeiiana. ^ho, if poHsible, eva« oxeeetted their prcgetiitora. ?b*toa LX-LXII 
« iow «riea ^ these IntorBstiug implementB. The general facies is 

altogether lUfTerent from that of a eolleetion of ordinary polyhedral jial^oUthk 
^keaf^m the generality of I0.er Drift sections, are more often compara¬ 
tively WVAisti.. and wo fed ouraelves in the free of a race of men^o 
manipulate flnit n, a inanaer essonUally their own. Thin fact becomes apeciallv 
empboam^ when eom^ring them with a of d^^ply iron-stained HakCm>; 
found m thu remarkable deposit, but which obviously belong to another ago and 

ZZ of Htnall knives, and gives a good idea of the 

ge oral facitsB of the group. There are oUiers still smaller; and tliera la a corre- 
srKmdi.ig senes of poioK tl,o« about four or five times aa long as broad being 
specially graceful, calling to mind the beautiful French cave things All tliese 
show Signs of wear or secondary- work. Plate LXl imroduces us to a group of 
very much stoutor knives, all of which show signs of hard use and sometimee of 
rapeated ^ge inmmmg. ft would appear as if. in tlie smaU flakes wore often 
ramoved f.™ Mh faeea Plate LXtl intraduces ns to an even morn beaudfal 
gtoup; Figs. f)7-l02 ora examples of very fine parallel doml coneave-ridged-back 
flaking sometimes with ra-worked edges, bat always showing signs of use The 
tminb^ group (Figs. lOo^lOTj are examples of very fine tools, and might have 
served cither os knives or spear heaiis, their alj-raund used conditions siigLst they 

Zrble%! 
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"“ktag-pi-ux^ ih« 

namtaingd n, .tr.ight.colli.g e(te. 

*ould niB ott after a «hife. rning and apptaaahiiig Iha doraal ridm, and 

Ik. m«laa,dn, .r™„g.„,nfc if r n!gl,t „« tl«t »rn. to dialingL, j, ,Z, 
.0 mn, 0/ which all W... .*.i„i«,rnj „i,h .bo coLt tor» and 

It.?* f r *“ *'■' ='"‘. »«11 ■«> “lo.” . curve 

‘dnerV*'' T” " ««»af«ro ofteo Kc oil tha facaa 

dcccrih ugcmtlar curve, and yet retain a parallaU™ of tlie faces w a hi a.... 

pineal outl.0. wh« lancaolatc. rndcod, Bcncrally .padriag, ft, .....JL; 

d^l b. under the eaiua detenniumg condilioM, tlia inequulilics iu the Hint^ in tha 
una, tet, „p.r»«ted in tha other,..<l thi. »„.toa. when ...Ua 

& tJr ' ° r ” •” >!>• eraup ouder eanaidanitioii advaatace 
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to* Bay* 15 X 7 cjil, Diany being very mndi larger. Tlie hilateml ^lymiiierry obtainf>cl 
with these thiijgs is often Buri^rteUig- Frequently they widen out rather more 
than the proportions quoted, aitd often show mgm of pointing by secondarj" 
working, and less frequently tliey ara re-worked for tlie greater iJart of their 
entire length. But not only aro these blades worked from an angle-edge formed 
by the jueeliiig of two ailjacent antecedont Suking planes* but any suitable union 
of faces, so that we get the same outline with ciultiple-ridge hooks. Irninense 
q^iontitles of these show eecM^ndary worked and tiard used edgee, and llie 
of the working ahowa that many of them had reached the critical angle, and had 
been Fc-e<lged agoin and again. The enormous size of some of these is also 
a Hpeeial feature, one before ns moasurhig 20 x 9 cjil and os it is brokoa it must 
have boeii still longer. Figs. 104-107 give a good idea of the lanceolate gnuip^ 
remembering that they dcsemul down to, say G x 2 cw* 

Tele Cleasseos. 

The clearerB produced in this d*^ick<fcliistk parallel Qaklng are akci a special 
featnro reaching a length of 20 em.; even first and second Sakea attain a length of 
15 or IS cm. Their quaint outlirLes would suggest all sorts of u^ to oti 
imaginative mind* but to one who liaa spent- bis tlaya and years in practical Itint- 
wwkiug^ they would bo regardctl as clearcrs,” that is* huge chips split off in the 
proccBS of bringing a parent lliut into a shape desired for working. 

HolijOW Scrafebs. 

Very matiy blades and Bakes bore evidence of continued re-chlpping and using; 
one of the most plentiful tools was the hollow eoraper. These old fellows, like 
other paheollihics, knew only present needs, and when a hollow semper was 
wonted* the hreti implement to hand was sacrihoed for it. The hollows were 
usually from, say, 1 to 8 em. There were often two or three in one flinty and often 
two adjoining were worked from opposite faces. 

Dmli^x 

Those curious so-called drills, or bone eplilLcrfl* which ore fairly coumion 
in plateau flints, and which maintained thoir hold Uiroughout the stone ages* 
formed by a long extending point between two hollowed out bays* were also fairly 
common* Bome showing reversed working. 

SfatuIxATE Sceafees. 

I saw no aign of a spatulate ecrupor* altlioiigh there weru hundreds of blades* 
whioh^ With a littlo end trimming* would soon have been made into them ; nor 
any of any other type^ or an} thing appreaehing one* not even in the ebbsfleetiau 
industry, whiiib from the fineness of some of tlio side choppers our Fronoh friends 
would call juoustcriaii or soluliian, wblcli clearly empbaaJjsea my toutentiou 
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that the foreign eyAtems of claesilicatioa. however suilablo they may bo to ihe 
oonditiona upon which they are foitmlod, are ijuite inapplicable iij this oouiitry 
where tboee conditiona do not obtain. 

Thr ERi]$F7,RRriAS‘ ftfmJsnrT. 

Bnt in aildition to the prestvrichinn iitduatcy in thia remarkable cache there 
L8 another, wbiclj, while it may be regardoU ns the lineal descetidimt qf it, in that 
it follows in ite mottfihtdral doticAodaJiiie line, ueverlheloss loaves the prestwieli, 
the evans. etc., behind, ami intreduoea tm to elimehustic work of a very high order. 
Moreover, na previouuly p()inted out, the Hint is unchanged, with only here and 
there a single oieaption, and the edge* of the implinnente arc as fresh and sliarp 
as if only worked yeatorday. Plate LX 111 shows eiomples of their bean ti fat 
work, Unforhunabely, Fig. 110 has lost its point, but when perfect maat have ieen 
a gloriooB long oval bouober, and must have baon 30 x 12 eni. 3 

It is really a bi'autiful piece of etinociti^ie work, and although it has been 
in a highly absorbonl matrix (probably in a ctraiuagn line from - the surfaco); is 
nevartiielefHi sharp and fresh. Figs, 108-100 are excellent examples of shorter 
oval bouchers ; tiio former is excellent finking and symmetry, and os sharp as the 
work of a forger, the latter is heavier, 111 is a moat beautiful implement, 
calling to mind the woll-kiiowu mimsterian specimens, mid of a quality of work 
which liuds no approach in the preatwichian industry. I fear T cannot go into so 
minuto a description of all the pnxlticta of tliis industry on this occasion. I will 
therefore content myself with one beautiful group, the doUchadaetit, which 
embraces both knives and lanceolate heads of great ologance. Plate LXIV gives ui 
ifJca of these; tiiey are all perfectly unaltered, and os sharp and fresh as tho day 
they were made, bearing on their faces the likeness of their forefatlicra of 
preatwichian days, but at the same time just aa diffcrcnt in many ways; showing a 
uommand of the flaking plane, which had not b«n acquired in the earlier day& 
Many of tliem are reworked into side-scniiiere—quite difTorent from anything 
preetwiidiian, the secoudary work upon some of them being of great perfretion. 
Both groups are equally repreBented, but there is also shown a very much greater 
. skill in the selection of the flint; personally I should think this flint was mined 
and worketl kfore it hitd loet iu " quarry water.'* and thus with the superior Utho- 
clostic art of ebliefleetian days resnluxJ in really licautiful specimens. 


KeUCS or OTHER ISPtSTIUES. 

Amongst the relics of this cache there are some 3 or 4 per cent, of old familiar 
faces, polygonal comparatively breckgriaMit, pud dark and red-hrown iron etained 
llinte, which obviously belong to neither of these industries, but which occur by 
the hundreds m other Thames valley ilepoaite. When there is evidence of any 
iron stoitiing in the proatwichiKii things, the colour has been almost entirely 
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withdrawn, and the speciinons are cxo^dinglv hard water-wcim, but in markfid 
mldJtbrta to this have been piishcKi along until the edges are veiy eften entirely 
ground off, and somotimes the faces striated^ whilst upon tlitelr surfaces are 
exceedingly large indpieut bulbs^of-pereuadou of a peculiar diaTacto^^ Ihe largest 
I have seen anjwhera, even at the feet of chalk-ollfis shores. The neaTesI; I have 
seen them appraanbed is by certain fliiita in the glacial deposits of East Anglia, 
and from the glaciers of Europe, bat they ore rt^to unlike tlioae one sees upon 
modem beach specimena 


Tua Two Great Inpustries. 

Omitting the familiar iron-stained fresh river-drift specimens, I think wc may 
fairly claim that we have in tliis remarkabie dofx^sit an admixture of two well- 
marked iadustriee^ for which I propose the names of the proatwiohian and the 
ahbsfleetian. 


Tlie prestwiebiau ol4aracter![se<l by :— 

1. Thu largo number of the inimenBa 

implemonti wc call the presto 
wielu 

2. The offspring of the latter the 

evana, 

3. Tlie general vionchedral in- 

dostry. 

4. The paucity of the boucher and 

these almost invariably of rude 
largo c<A>cfewffr work* 


S, The huge 7-lb* pointed single 
and double broad cutimg-edgo 
axes. 

6* The massive triangubr axes* 

7* Tlie heavy aide 

choppers. 


8. The altered often very hard worn 
battorod condition of tbo im¬ 
plements. 


The ebbsffeetian characterised by ;— 

1. The apparent ahseuoo of tiic 
prostwich. 

2* The upparont abaenee of the 
evanu. 

3. The genem!, but more highly 
developed momthedr^i induatry* 

4* The greater numl>er of boachers, 
and these often much smaller, 
flatter, mote oval, very tuiich 
bettor kelerocloftik work, which 
is uauolly of fine, and eonio- 
times of superlative quality* 

5. The total absence of brood axes. 

6. The totnF iibsenoo of triangular 

axoB. 

7. Tlie fude-oboppers 

replaced by me^nelttsHc heien^- 
ctasiie specimens^ of a very 
much more diihoda^ic ebaxae- 
ter. 

8* The absolutely freah unworn 
iiiialtored condition of the im¬ 
plements. 
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I have ^me four or five other irtdufltriee at present apoii which 1 have been 
engaged for a long time, which I hope io have the honour to describe before this 
Inatitutfl in the future; and if other field workers—unfortuiiately altogether too 
small a body—will also publiah the results and the detaib of IboLr latx>uni, we Bhall 
then have the arohseologioal mnteriab to haiid^ and if these are suppleruented by 
the gcelc^ca] aud paheontologicalp theup and not till tlietir we ehaU have the iieceaaary 
data for the claselficatiou of the British Stone age industries. 

In choosing a typical industry I purpoaely refrain frorti all attempts at 
correlation for the pneaentp aa tlie subject would 1«) too large. That can come when 
others have furnished thdr quota of the facta of the field they liave specially 
studied 
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Other obverw* uliowing **ersiDp“ Bakfl/s 


[jV^^,_To obtain aotual aiaie mnltiply these plate* by IpOOO mid divide by number 
of thousandths quoted.] 

i^LATit XLV.—Keverfio ftf '^prertwkli.'* ft-earwicbinii Indutflry^ Baker* HoIa 

liTortHfleet, Keotp ■875. 

^ XLVL—OhvejT» sule of ** preatwklL" PrwtwichtAfl iadnjiuj, BakeKi HoK 

Kent^ *878. 

„ XLVIL—^^P^twichea.*^ Prijatwichuin industiyr Baker^ft Hole, ^^orthileetp Kcqt^ Uifi, 
p, XLVIK.—‘^Frtitwieheiii** Obv^i^a. Ptefftvricbuin iadiifttrr, Bid^ir'a Holi% 

Kvut. -52a 

„ XLIX—^‘Prsatwicbea" 

Hole, 413. 

l^_H^^wk:bisH.^ Aio typM, Prefitwielikfi induatr/- Fig. 13 diow* reatored 
Bttker’i* IfulSs 400. 

^ LI--** Prestwieli" Obvei^ PrLitwicliuin itidtiafcry^ Baker's Hda, WO, 

LIL— **ETaBft(eBL** FrCiWichtini indufttrjj Bater'a ilolot 5ia 
„ Un.—ET^uiaea* « m pp n 3^- 

LIV.—type with wtetion aliawiag thlckiiAn of implequeat. 

Baker's Hole, WO, 

^ LV.---** Bl?iMtwii.'biaa uuiuitrj, Bakar’i Hok^ *505. 

„ LVi,—Hfichc fcirroa. tp tt n r* 

„ LVII—Monoliwlral hllclie forms. IVwtwitliiAn imhutry, Boker^o Hole, *5ia 

„ LVIll—Heavy Ase*. Fig*. 43, 44, trlAog^lar gronp ; flgit 45^7, nnmtlffli cotlin^ 
* edf^is gmap; 4fl, hoBslHshapjKtr. Prwtwiebian iiidaatry, Baker*# 

Hole, 425. 

tp LIX.—Sloiiobedral point*. Prcfltwjchian irwlnatry^ Baktr'a Hole, -400. 

„ LX-—Knivea. Preatwlcli^ ktduatry, Bftkfc r'a Hob, 47a 

t, LXT.—Large monobftlml knivea. PrestwleluHri Ludiutrjp BakerV Hole, '500. 

,, I^IL —DohchoclasfML Pref^twiobtao indiutryp Bakor'a Hole, ‘435. 

,p LXIIL—Bourhera, Ebbefllii«tiAn imtowtryi Baker'* Hole, 40a 
„ LXIV.—Monohiedral dylicboclft*®!. Ebtieflieetiaii ludtwtry. Baker'* Hole, 'ai3l 
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TOTEM CLANS AND SECRET ASSOCIATIONS IN AUSTRALIA 

AND MELANESIA, 

Bv Hutton Wbk&tjui, Pn.D, 

IxTiiouUtrrios, 

The diflicultiM whicli beset an inquirer into tlie menUil and social life of primitive 
peoples are obviously tedoublcd when the investigation concerns their esoteric 
oTilere. The mysterica of the savage enahriao liis iunermoat religion and worstiip j 
for him they possess the eanction of high nntaquity; their ceremonial rites, onloinod 
ia the beginning of thinga by the tribal deities, are preserved with jealous care 
from tlie gore of women, cbildren, and tminiHated men. It is convenient to 
describe such sacred corporations as secret aodetifls ^ but tins appellation, like tlio 
terms totemism and taboo, covere u wide rouge of esoteric pbenomena not easily 
brought within the confines of a single deBnition, And, if the many remarhabk 
Ainiilaritics chantcteiizing eccret socioties in widely sepaTatod ri^ons have hod 
often on independent origin, we may be cortoiB. also, that a more intensive 
exaiuinatiou of different cultural areas wiU diseloac a vast amount of borrowing 
Itctweeu related peoples. Oomparaiive studies of the tectmique of masks and 
coaturaCB, together witli a systematic analysis of the initiatory rituals, when ihvm 
can be leareetl in detail, slimild clear np many puisding problems of diffusion. 

To outride observation the judidal and political duties of the secret societies 
app 4 sired as their most striking feature, and quite naturally were the fiist to 
attract attention. Early in the eighteenth contury Francis Moore’s picturesque 
deacriptiou made the Muinio Jumbo of the Mondiugocs a household word. There 
was aometliiiig irresistibly comm in the apparition of tliis masked and eoatunicd 
bugbear, whose cliief buaiaeaa aeemcrl to be that of pass Lug tlirough a village aJ. 
ni |Tlit.fnlt frightening women and ctuldren boll out of their wits, and soouigiug 
with his rod those memltewot the weaker sex auapoctoil of a departure from the , 
strait path of virtue. Further acquaintance with the secret orders of West Afhea 
revealed the singularly impomut part played by many of them, ench os Pont of 
Sierra lAone, Ore of Lagos, and Eybo of Old Calabar. They punioh crimes and act 
as public executioners, serve as night policse, collect debts, protect private property, 
and, whore they extend over a wide area, help to maintain intertribal amity. 
'When the %[nia ni»jiian oiganixations, eucli oa the Dukdukt iirat came into view it 
was noticed wiib intereat bow rimilar were their fu&ciiaus as judge, policeman, 
and hangman, to these of the African societies, a sinillaiity which some have 
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veDlumi to oiplain bj an hy{H)tliasia of prehistoric difTurioji aorosa a continent 
now gunk benonth the waters of ti^io rndiou Ocean. In ™w of the well authenti- 
eai«d inatancee of precieely Uie mpo dutica, aasnmeil by some secret aoeietiefl lu 
Amoricap at pomta ae far rctnoved aa Tierra dol FuisgOp Brnril, and QiJifomia, 
a theory of difflieion seeing, at l-east, in this infitancep diatincUy leas plauaibte than 
a theory of iodependent origin, T iko in these oi^gartimtioue^ eo wideftproad 
throughout the aboriginal world, one of the most retnarkabk efforts early men 
has umh to ostabiish, under eonditions otherwise anatohical, some seiiiblunce of 
settled government. 

But it would l>e a vital error to infer that the great aeeret societiea of 
Afelonosia and West Africa were consciously devised to preserve law and order iu 
a savage cornmnnity. There can be littlo doubt that this legal fuDctiou is or ha« 
been incidental to their main bnginosg of initiating young men into tnanhoocl 
Untler their direciioti the candidates are removed from defiling confcoet with 
women, euhjecte^t to various ordeals^ instructed m all matters of religtoii, oiomlityp 
and traditional lore, provided with a now name^ a new laiiguagei^ and new 
privilegce— in a wordp nuule men. Such puberty eoremouies aiiU l^elong to many 
of the Melanesian aud African orgatimtiona, though now these bodies are more 
or ItssB limited in divided into degteeSp through w'hich candidates able 

to pay the cost of initiation may progi^* and localized usual ly in some lixcd lodge. 
Nevertheless, it is not impossible to reconfitmctj at least in ontliiie, the etepe 
whereby the rude but powerful arietocracy of a secret society may have eoiergod 
from tho puberty inetltutioii ns we find it in Australia and in many other negioas, 
that more democratic body which enrolls in its membership every male and adult 
member of the community^ 

Thera is, how^ever, another fls|>ect of primitive secret sociati^^ very prominent 
in the Amoriean rratemttiesj but hitherto not suOiciently emphasiretl in the 
diacussiou of related organizations iu other parts of the world- I refer to tlicLr 
dnunatic and magico^religious ceremotues. The initiates constitute a theatrical 
irtmix, with masked and costuuicd actors oltcn personating aniniakp and presenting 
songs, dunces, and laUeava viwnt*, which often form an elaborate iliamalization of 
the native legends. AnDostor- worship and the cult of the dead loom largo in their 
* ritLiaU: the chief maaquerader is frequently a personification of the spirits of the 
dead ; the performers wear skulUmasks and represent aucestral mdividnals whose 
memoiy' is to be recalled. Ceremonies undoubtedly magical in charucter, such m 
raln-makjng and sorcery* tJic preparation of charms and spellSp the cure of diseaaOp 
and so onp are aggoclated with monj of the sodetiea. 

These dramatic and niagioo-rellgioua features appear to be closely oonneoted 
with the atrueturo and functaona of totem clana. Hence, one is tempted to see not 
simply a ^psychological affinity between clans and secret societies^ but their truly 
gonetie rektionahip. Professor Frarer'a extensive resoarchea' Jiavo made it evideai 
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tbaL the lower races era verj cominoiily divided into diujs whose members 
an intimate ooonection with speeiea of natural or artificial objects eiUled 
totems. Furthermore, it is wdl known that Um sooinl and religious institution of 
totomuran, in dlfierent enviruntaeuts and under the etresa of various circumstances, 
does disintegrate, either vanishing entirely or pving rise to a great variety of new 
groupings and combmations. Among the latter, secret societies would seem to 
occupy an important place. I have elsewliere^ presented a considerable body of 
evidence for tlio tolemic clan orgonizarion underlying many secret asaodations In 
various parts of the world. The data from Australia and the Melanesian area arc 
porlicnlorly instructive and deserve extended consideration. 

Eastekn and South-EAST fiRst Aubtbaua. 

The researches of such students os A. W. Ho'witt and It H. Mathews indicate 
tliat in eastern and south-eastern Australia the initiatory ceremonies bring 
together all the local groups of a given tribe; or of eeverol tribes when these by 
intermarriage have formed a comniuuity or nation.** The puberty rites thus 
proseot a distinctively tribal or intertribal ohamcter. It is to be noticed, however, 
that where the totemic otganisation is in a dourishing e(ate, one eecrion (class, 
moiety, phratry) of the tribe, or of several iribca, sunvutona tho other to the 
ceremonies. The tribe or community for its periodical ineerings is in principle 
composed of the united CEOgamous divisions. The initiatory ceremonies thcmsolvea 
are invariably conducted by the men of that section from whieb the novice will be 
allowed to choose his wife. Tlie members of a pliratry, sub-phratry, or totemic 
clan never initiate their own boys. Such srraDgemenis clearly bear witueBS to the 
farmatton of tribal aggregates connected by the practice of esogaroy*; just os 
dearly, it seems to me, they suggest on eerlier sta^^ of the Bocial oiganbcntion 
when the local (totemic ?) groups were indejieudeat Ixidtes, initiating their own 
members, 

A similar conclusion os to the original sclf-safliciieQcy of the Australian 
totemic grou;xi may bo drawn from the fact that during the puberty ceremonies of 
sudi communities «s the Coast Murring, whose hanngal or bitnan exemplifiee the 
puberty rites of tiie south-eastern totemic tril*ea, the songe, dances, and panto- * 
mimes are exhibited in alternation by each of tlie two tribal divianma, In these 
jwrformancea aU the animals represented are totems of tlio tribe, and the perfoimiirs 
tJmniselveB, whenever po^lble, belong to the particular groups whose totem 
am mailt they represent.* Such facts make highly plausible Mr. Ho wilt’s sugges¬ 
tion that tlie “ animal games" and dances presented at the initiatory ccremouica of 
tribee which, like the Ghepara of Queensland and the Hurnoi of Yictoria, appear 

' /Wwi'liw &cftf Socmtwt, New York^ cIiaji. ii. 

' A- W. Howitlq JPbJtw a/ Aujiitvlia^ |x»fLii6n^ l£10i^ 
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to have lost both [ibrntries md placiiip are sunivals from a timo \rhm these peoples 
pofiscHsed a full-fledged totemic ajsterii.^ Indeedp there mn be little doubt that 
eociet dramatic ceremonioe connected witli totemio anccetors formerly enjoyed 
a wide diifnsion among the imtivee of the soiith-eaeL The vr ell-known namtivo 
of David Collins’ descril:«3 the initiatory rites of the Port Jackson tribe, now 
extinct^ and makes it clear tliat in New South Wales a century ego there flourishctl 
tliai saored drama of the totema which tonlay can be discovered only in the 
remoter distriote of Auatralia, whore the natives still preeerve their artcient lore. 

CK!iTiiAL Axn Norteekn Austlalia. 

If we assumOp with Professor FraMi\ that the toteimam of tlie Central 
AtiatmlUm tribea is less advanced tlian that of the coaflta] tribee, at leasts on its 
religious or magical side, we may exi>ec.t te find in the central area a greater 
elaboratioa of the totemic ritual, so often, though by no means always, associated 
with the initiation of young men* U h to dwell on the general 

similarity of these historical pageants and miracle plays throughout tlila teglon. or 
on the importnnt place vrhieh they hold in the estimatioii of the aborigines. 
Proceedings which outwardly appear to bw merely ituitetlons of the actions of 
diferent animala arc really p4irt of the instruction of the novices in the aacred lore 
connected with the totems aud the ancestora of the various elans. 

There are, however, certain aigiiiJicant dilToiciicea between soma central and 
north central tribes aa respecte the oivnersbip and perforniauce of dramatic 
ceremonies connected with the totems. Among the Wonamunga where, as in 
other parts of Aufdnilia^ the totem chum are sharply divided between the two 
ejtegamons phratries, the aituation parallels that found among the Coast Mnrruig 
of New South Wales! the dramatic ceromonfes are regarded as the property of the 
whole totem groups Furthermore. though the membere of a Warrainunga olun 
celebrate their own ccromoniee or ask someone el$e of the same phratry to do so; 
they may parfomi theai only at the request of a member of the opporite trilial 
phratiy,* On the other hand, among the Aruntap each ceremony belongs te a 
particular individnah either by inheritance from tliC previous owner or as a gift 
from ail luicestral spirit; and it need not neces^rily be either owned or pcrformcfl 
by a memhor of the partictdajr totem to which it refere- At the rwywum, the last 
stage in the long aeries of initiatory rites^ when membere of all totemic groups 
meet mid zningb, tlie owner of u given ceremony may request an indiridiial of any 
totem, and conscqwcntly of cither pliratry, to take p§rt in the perfoTmaace, the 
invitation being regarded as a CjOinpUnienL* 

’ Bowitif t}p. pp. aOL #7-1 
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Although the " priroitivuaesa” of Aruaiais still mtLjadm, 1 find it dilficuU 
to avoid the ooncliiaion that formerly all their totems arere confined to one or other 
of the tvro exogamoiut seo^one, us is actually the case with the majority of cxiatang 
totems.^ Otherwise how shall we explain the fact that when prepanitions am 
being made for a given ceretuemy often only the inemheifa of one phratry 

will be present; and the additional fact that when two porfortnances arc being 
pit'pared eimultaneotisly they are always concemeil with the two phreiries. In the 
latter case, the actom of the respective phratriee are carefully aopamled so that 
they cannot see one another.* Furthermore, if the Anmta. lotema were once 
limited to one or other of tiie phrstries, it woufd follow, on the analogy of 
neigh hour! Dg tribes, tJmt the owuerslup and perfomianco of dmmatic ceremonies 
was at one time eonfined to the several totem groups. Even now, every dramatic 
ritual ifl aasociated with a particular totem, and at the ruytCTire uny initiated 
uiciiiber of the totem group with which a given ceremony is concerned may be 
present when propumtious for its exhibition are in pitjgrosa. No one else comes 
near except by special invitation of the owner of the ccrontoity. It is significant 
also that when a man linR rcceive^l a fterformance as a revelation from a epiiit and 
gives it to another man, the recipient must be of tlie totem with which the 
ceremony is concerned * It appears to mo, thereforej that the tetemia organirotion 
of the Arunta, at least ns concerns dramatic rltuale, is undergoing a gradual 
transformation, and that ceremonies formerly roganfed as the oommunal property 
of a single clan ate now beiDg parcel led out among the ditfcient totem grotips 
making up the tribe. This development in the direction of triliol solidarity would 
doubtless have gone further if the genera] meotings of the totem grouiis were not 
restricted to stich great occasionB as the engitura, 

Magical rites for tJie mnltiplication of totem animals are apparently unknown in 
sottth-eaatern Australia, unless the dtamatic ropreseiitatiniis still found tliero have 
or once he<l a inagicnl content. Among the central tribes there are some note¬ 
worthy divergences os respects the ownorehip and pcTforroance of the intemio 
magic, so charoeteristie of this area. The so-called intichiuma of the Arunta are 
regarded as the property of the clan gronp, for any initiated clansTtian may attend 
ami participate in the cereiuonies- fu exceptional instances, nevertheless, members 
of different totems may be invited to witness the rites. Under nn cirotimstanees 
are men who belong neither to the totem nor to the right ph retry allowed to be 
present* Tlie Unibunna ceremomes are sumlaily confined to the totem groups,* , 
On the other h&nd, among the Dieri further to the south, a tribe very closely 
related to the Urebunna, it does not appear that performances for the umltiplirotion 
of food an i mob are restricted to the clans liaving these animals as totems; the 
raiu-iiuiking cerctiu>ny is certainly given not by men of the water or rain totem, 
but by the entire tribe.* Turning to the northern central tribes we find tliai 
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atiioug the KaTtisli the liea^iuiit] af n tqtem who performs a magical rite fot ita 
pTOf^agatLOCL ifl decorated by the men of the opposite phrntry ; then in the presence 
of mcmlwts of both phmtries lie goes through a cefetnony relating to the ancient 
history of hie elunJ A like custom prcTaila in the Worgaitt tribe, whctc the 
c-o-oj)crative uspoet of thb totemie tuagie is clearly esliihited*^ The Warrumunga 
cereraontes exhibit a etoge tnoTe advaiicedp Here the miigica] performances, for tlio 
inoat [lari:, consist siteply of dranuitio Top reseu tat ions of sconcy in the life of 
toteiuie ancestors; and such hiEtoncal pageants, though regarded in each insbance 
as the property of a particular group, may only be given at the itiviution of the 
opt>c^^!ile section of the triben It is Lhe meiul^ers of the latter body" avIio provide all 
tiw Hecomtioiis for the cemnoriiea and receive preseuta from the perrormcra.^ Still 
further northwards, among the Tjingilli, a dramatlc-ioagical ceremony may be given 
by all the men of one phratiy^ mid therefore hy mon of many Lotems. Siinilarly, 
among thu tribes about the Gulf of Carjieiitaritt, the participawta lu magical rites 
may bo any mein bora of tbat half of the tribe to which the toteni bclonga,* In 
north-western Austriiliar when magical ctretnonie^i are given, the jjorformcra must 
be drawn exclusively from one of the four cioganioua sub-phratiiij^ (phratrics ?). 
However^ no members of other eul>-phratrieB may attend at the celebration of the 
rites ] tiioir pres^enee, it is believed^ would break the magic apelJ,* 

ThuSi as we advance from the interior of Australia towards the coasts, the 
evidence ap|icars eunclnaive that the organisation by phratries tends to asamne 
a special importance in the [serfoniiance of mogico-dniinatic ceremonies,, once 
confined to |iarticu]ar groups^ 'fljc incrCBaed fiiguificancte of the phmtriesis further 
FoUected in the funeral ciistotue observiKl in tlie northera central area^ whero, m 
among the Binhinga. Anula, and Mara tribes, diatant groups bdoJiging to the 
suh-phTutries participate iu tho final rites and witpeag ceremonies relating to the 
ancestor of the totcmic group lo which tbo dead tnan belonged.® Agaui, the 
iiicteaacd signihoanco of the phratrio oigaiimtion is indicated for the Wanamunga 
by the conditional extensioD of the totemic food tahooa to iuclude all the ixicmlietii 
of one pliratr}'. A Warraraunga man will never eat an animal associated with a 
totemic group, belonging to hi* own phratry, unli^ it be given to him by a man 
belonging to the other phratry of the tribe.- I’hc elaliomte ayetem of food toboc^ 
i strictly ol^rved by the phratries and sub-phrutries of the north-west centra! 
Queenaknd tribes^ where olanfl arc reported nonexistent® may show tliat here also 
iho larger social diviaLons are superset ting or have already superseded an elder 
<irgaDi2ation in totem ebns. 

From a generul point of view we arc perhaps eutilled to regard the Aastrelinn 
^ Spencer and JViTiff, p, 
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ovideaoe iUusti^tiog how tho close oontect of ftmall and md^peodeni tToups, 
oBch with its own fouctious ami ritual, may give rise to s more contrakzed or 
trilwl Byutem, whioh in niatters magical, dramatic, fimereal. and initiatory, ignore* 
the old " departmental limits " of ibe totem clans. If now a wandering Australinn 
trilw were to abandon ita migmtory habits and acquire a permanent abode, the 
secret association of its male members would present many pointe of resemblaneo 
to esoteric otganiBations outside the Auairalian area. For tlie aboripnes a 
Australift prtssesa the equlvalcntB of the nieu's honse and the secret ^ lodgp » they 
poesesa the interesting system ol age classificationfl. which in many msUtioes 
fnrnish the - degrecfl" of the fully formed eecret society; they possesa anthropo¬ 
morphic deities,presiding over tlio mysteries. They poesm bull-rcarera. birnm 
ivtfrtiimog and disguises, which indicate the coniieetion of the^ wearers wit i 
ancestral spirits, and so easily become ft means of terrilyit^ the uninitiated, Sue 
features as the«, more ibarongldy fused, chareoterize the secret assocmtions of 

MelAncsian peoples. 


ToiinEs STRAira: Westers Islasdq. ^ 

On the tflatitU of Torres Straits we find a population in phj'sieal appearance 
ami culture closely related tn the Papuans of New Guinea, yet the affinities of the 
language spoken hr the Westetn Islanders are Australian, a fact which may 
indicate that their origmal stock was Australian, thongh subsequently overlaid by 
a gradual Papuan infusion. From this point of view it is at Icaet ogniBcatit that a 
totemic system has been found in practice only in the Western IslandB, The 
general features of the totonUsm in this r^on are well known. Originally, the 
lueiiibera of cadi totem appear to have lived together in one district: a similar 
local segregation of the two phratries, for whose previous eiisteooe there is 
unequivocal testimony, has now U>en largely obliterated: ’with regard to luarri^ 
relations, local exogamy is supcMcding chin est^my as among the Kurnai o 
Victoria and elsewhere in south-eastern Australia, The decline of the totemie 
organisuition in the Western Wands may be attributed in a uieaauro to foreign 
infliieaeea; but it eceiuH tbal mueb importunce mix^t be ascribed to th4^ 

geo^raphica] kcaliisation of the old totem groups and to tlie emergence of a aettl 
village economy. The dans, however, have not wholly disappeared us eocid 
unite: indeed, tlie soUdarity of the totem clan is still one of the most marked 
rcatorea in the life of the people.' 

In seveiul iuBtancM the puberty ceremonies of tho Western Islanders exhibit 
on underlying dan organizatioiL In this part of Torres Straits the men's house 
(Airod) appears as an open space definitely niid permanontly set apart for ceremoaial 
nscB, After initiation die young men could freijuent the iteod.and they habitually 
slept there. The institution thus corresponds, in i«irt to the bachelors' camp, in 

1 Report* of A* Vttjnitridgt! Aatkr^xAojkaH' Expeditim to Torn* CSuabriilge, 
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p&rt Uj the b<fni grtiLiiid, of Aostraltan nativt^ ThoOfjh some iskuila possiB^sed 
otily & em^Ie hmd^ otljers^ such os Mahuiag^ hud sevemlp and eacli Leloiiged to a 
partiicubir claa* The Mabuiag folk ulso had a "ttatlooal " kipod of oJl the chuiH on 
tho sacwi bkt of Pulu, where the secreL iuitiator}^ ceremomes occupied The 
knvd cotitaineil the iiii;places of tlio five chief olan^, m aimnged aa to exhibit the 
former dual grouping (phratriea) of the Mihulag people.* Similarly, when the 
iiattves of Tutu and Yam met m their common kuvd for initiatioa^ four mute an<i 
m Jiuiny fireplteefl were assigned to the foiu- oknst and the arTangemetn once more 
suggested the dual division of the people. The youths undergoing initiation were 
allocated to Lliat end of ilie kiwd wMch wue farthest awjiy from the mats of their 
respective elaus, nntl in the territory belonging to men of the oppoaite section of 
the community.^ Although the grouping of tlae elans of the Westeni Iskndcrfl 
has ceased to exert a projKinderant influence on marriage rehttionn, the duaj 
systeiUt tta in. Austndb, is a till disoloscd at gatherings for luitiatocy piirpoees. 

Magical rites aasooiated with particular cLans are found on the ialand of 
Mahuiogp wtier^ two of the seven okus posses perfortiianceSp in the one case to 
control the dugoug, m the other case to multiply turtles. Women and children 
and members of other clans do not come ueor at auch times. It slioulti he noticed 
that in each case the magical rite takes pkee not in the village, but in. tJio special 
kwod of the clan. Furthermore, for the ^rial oeroniony the damunen paint 
tliemaelvea to present the turtle, wear headdmssaa of cassowaiy foathers^ and 
dance round the turtle, wiiirlmg huU-fDOJers.^ No magical jierfommnceB are 
definitely asaociated with tiie rejiuiining ckns of Mabiikgp nor are they luontioncd 
au exiting in the other Western Islands. 

In several ialands there arc various magico-roligioim praotices, common, 
ap|>arefitiyp to the entke CKjmmunity, for the multiplication of food auimala*; ojid 
these It k possible to regard as formerly connected with totcmic clans. Sucli, 
originally muy have been tiie two turtle ceremonies at Gumu on tins island of 
Mubuiag, wlicTo bnll-roareM were Bwimg and dancer were given by performetB 
swathed in leaves. 

In another turtle rite eelebmted by the blabubg folk iu their com mu ualA^nwif, 
a number of men surrounded the four ehief actors, while masked and costumed 
* incUi iduak, ropreseotitig Hpirits assoc iaUd with waterapouU, played about. Tlie 
people of hlabuiag had also a three tiuys' dance, wbioh they regarded as ■ * only play, 
like holiday," hut which was elearly a representation of dugong fia hiBg , The 
perfortuor?; wore maska and petticoats of coconut loaveaL In the light of the 
evidence from the Worfaiminga and other Australian tribes, thia dramatic 
ceremony may well have been onco a magical pruc^joding. Magic for iho good of 
the crops^ is also rapra^uted by the eereiuonies at Mabuiag, when certain 
individuals went through the gardens daucing and a%iunging bim-roarors to tnairja 

^ fitporu of dkt Ami^rupoiifi^vccU EnfUjdttwM to Tarrm Strw^ Qunbnd^ 1804 
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the pUnts grow. Al Ymp, wIicb fruit was ripe and the yam» and sweet potatoea 
were ready for vise, a masked dance was held, and the performets toiled zealously 
th«)vigbtheenti«..ni«ht. In nearly all the Wceiom Inlands there woiv^ annual 
masked ilances when the «Air was ripe, the object of which was to ensure a good chjj 
of fruiU Their moat chaiactcristk feature at Yam was the pieaetico of a single 
dancer wearing a huge conical mask or extinguisher of coconut leav’«s8, and 
a leafy skirt. It was highly important that the lerforiuer’a identity ehoald bo 
unknown, hence he came into the village at nigiitfaU and disappeared at dayh^k. 
TIic tuuMincr was greatly fearetl by the men and women whom ho chased almut. 
A siiuUar cnstoin prevailed at Mabuiag, where two masked danoew partidiiated 
in ceremonies lasting for saverel weeka.' Such performances among Um Western 
rslaiulera help to explain the terrorist activiticB of secret societies m Now Gnmea 

and the Melanesian Archiiiclago. , , . 

Tlio relation of lotemUm to the cult of the dead appears in severel of the 
Western Islands of Torres Straits.* At Mabuiag certain imlividtials, necessarily of 
another clan than tliat to which the dficeased belonged, cared for tlie coi^fie and 
gave pantomimic perfonnanoBS indicating Uie totem animal of the dead man. At 
Morning these “ undertakers” redled o special formula referring to the character* 
ifltic actions cl the totem. Aside from such customs, the funeral ceremonies had 
a communal character; at Iresl titts wos so for the great ilanoc or fm of the 
ntnli ii jag people.* It took place not in one of the clan kuvd. but in the "uationa 
h»d at Pulii. and always pracedcrl the puberty rights held there. I^reparationa 
for the ttti were made in secret by certain individoals. who went into tiie husii far 
away from the women and uninitiatwl mem The performers reprcsenied the 
ghosts of recently deceased tribesmen. They were cU^uised with leafy petticoats 
and masks, and in tiiia costume mimicked the characteristic gait and actions of the 
deceased. Such a drajnatic entertainment could be witnessed from afar by women 
and ehUdreii who were supposed to believe that lhaactore were really spiritoof the 
dead; u female of sceptical tendencies who inctuirad too closely into the identity 
of the dsneere “ died that mght." At some time during the performaneo two men 
would go into the luish to frighten the women by mating them believe thaMhc 
spirits hod come for them. The death dances practised by the inhabitants of Into 
and Yam were similar certmonies.* The masked men. wo are told, uswl to go 
behind the houses in the night and blow bamboo whistles, whereupon the women 
eriwl. Thus the tat. in yvart a kindly rite, contains the germs of that intimidation 
practiscrl by the men over the weaker sex, wliicb, tliongh met in Australia, 

* At M^r (BarterII InUrwU) dw peoi:^ <4 dilfvreat dLitrii;ta on tie idaad Iwlil uie“sJ 
numkeil diuicM, •wbwh were jwolwWy atBgU»l pertannuvM* to •««« a ipood liarveBC The 
Jo tifh oM WM rendered by reprerenUrtivei of a pnrticulttr group; epectolor# fn® 
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reaches tta fullest ilevelopmeiit in the ae^tet. awielies uf the Mekneainn 
Archipelago. 

An important perseu in the mythology of the Mabtmg folk, was the cuUiltd 
iLoro Kwoiaiii*^ He seems to have bcon an immigf^aut from Aiuatralia, who after 
death waa apotheoaisai Ilifl totem was Uie shovel-nosed skate (iai^oiX wr this 
anti the turtle (siirtai\ Two magical cru^centa of turtk shell nuido by him were 
called cnyicrf, the name regularly given lo a toloin. But in his cult at Mabuiog 
we Jiave to dctil no longer with the Bcpaiate clans hot with the phrairlea. The 
two social divisions had ihe crescents for their respective emblem and the phratry 
names evidently referred to these magical losigniu. Y^l evpn at MabuUg 
Xwouim wna sometinieg spoken of ae a Lotem; in some of the neighhoUring islands 
he wfia regarded as the “big attend/* Wo may perhaps conjecture that,as the 
Mabuiag clan system tended to pass into a more ceutmlized grouping, Kwoiam the 
iznniigranti hero became associated with an mdigeuctis deity of totemic origin. I];i 
this way could ho explained tbe Jelintto connccLion of Kwoiatii wdth the phratries^ 
and the porfomiance of secret ceretuonics in hia honour within the national kwod 
on the islet of Fiiln, which tradition connected with sonio of hU exploits. 

In sevoraL of iho Woatem Islands the mingling of totemic greiip haa led 
Ui the decided pre-eminence of ceTt^lin clans over others. Among the people of 
Tutu and Yam there seem originally to have been fonrtoteni clans segregated in two 
divisions, an arrangemerit atill recognized in the initiation ceremonies. The ktfdtit 
clau, hoAveverp has become tie uio$t important member of ita group^ and the knrsi 
clan intrediicecl from another iBlund, or perhaps having deveIo):«d in importance 
local I \\ has taken the leading place in the second group. The island of Tutu ia 
now lUviiled into two districts, belonging respectively to the kodai and kursi groups. 
A eoiLBei|uenca of tlasso social cliangea, coiipleii with cultiiml growth, is proliably 
to ho seen in the gradual emergence; of the two principal totem animals— kurn^ 
the haiumer-headcd sliark.ajid^orfaf, the crocixlile—into anthropomorphic personali¬ 
ties, identified with the immigrant brothers Sigai and ^faiau. The saga of their 
wanderings across Torres StaiU fills a brgo plasaj in native mythology,* Their 
images are kept in shriuus in the near the centre of the island, where no 
uninitiat^ jHsrsori may visit them; here the men's house hag become a temple ns 
* iri New Oninea and elflcwhere In Melaneaja. Women and children have indeed 
heanl of Sigai and Jfaiaih but they do not know that tlie former ia the oamo os 
hiniM the liainmcr-hcadad shark, and that tlte latter is really kodal^ the crocodile. 
As with the sacred mune Daramiilun, in the Auattuiiau rites, this mystery is only 
imparted to the youths undergoing initiation. Y'arious secret ceremonies take 
place La the shrines within the Avtwf: food ia piled op in two heap^, one for kurm^ 
one for kmlfd, and every year at the lime of the north-west monsoon, whea boys 
are being admitted to lunuhiuod, the men dance totem doncea, the kursi performers 
on the one side, and the kodal actors on the other. The ^ongs addressed to Sigai 

< iifpfirU 0/ Vambrhifft AMthrQpoiofficid EjpetlCtws fo SimiU^ toI. t, pp, 07 
lfi3 *q^ 3fl7 * ibld^ val v, pp, 64 ITl, a73 
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and Meiiau gavo fint wcatlier^ whetber it rained or blew, and ttiey poBseased ait 
weil great potency in warfMO. Thus on tbo ieUnda of Yam and Tutu, aa at 
MabuLig, dnmiatic and niagioo-TeligiouB oerctuonies connoetcd wiLli a boro cult 
seem %o be largeJy supplanting the older totcmio ritiiab In otlier parta of 
Meluneala aueb esoteric rites have gathered mmid the figures of ntiLhropomorjdiiy 
deitieSi who perhji|i^ Li be wise Iiad a totemio origuL However tliis miiy be, the hero 
cniu of tbe Western Islaodenj help tm to iindei'^tnnd why primitive secret 
aixriotiuB should so often enshrine the inner religion of on aboriginai people. 

Toftiiss Straits: Ea&terx Islands. 

Among the Miriam of the Murray T^lunds. and probably also among tlie other 
Eastern Islanders of Torres Straits, totem ism is not disco Venable as an existing 
institution, though apparent traces of its former presence are not far to soek*^ The 
relntionabip of the Miriam to the Western lalanders m very clo^, but in vnrioUH 
social mat toirs they have advanoetl boyond Uie latter people ; among the Miriaiiii 
for instoncOp the territoriol grouping of tJie totetu dmia lias resulted in villjige 
exogamy, and the dual oTgunixation of the western clans has quite dbuppeartid. 
In the Murray Islands, it is higfdy proliablo that formerly thero were aecret 
[niLiatoTy rites associated with the several chiiia, but w'ith one or two exceptions 
they api^ear to have dvrindled away on accotint of the predominance of the hemai- 
?fiaiu organjjHition, Itites of inilbliotL U^tlier wiilt the related magico-rctigioii^ 
performances and funeral ceremonies seem have been originallj’ 

held in the clan dnam^ a term equivalent of the kifwl of the Western TslandorB* 

am of opinion" writ«^ Dr. Had don, ""that in early dnyH the Jfiriam were 
organised in a slmilaT manner to iJie Westarn Islanders, and that each local 
(totemic!) group had ite taboch-^utid wliero Itida xvera initiated, and where 
ceremonies were held, some of which nlmoet certainly had for their object the 
control of plante. anizDals, or the elements, while otlmrsp in all pmhabUity. were 
associated with the death of a member of the local group."^ 

Varioxia interesting features characterired both loffo and kfber ritcii. Only 
certain men officiaied in tbe^^Foecrcnictiies. Tlieir office appeared to ho hereditary 
in partictilar famiBefi. and |>a8ced from father to ddest scin, moreover^ were , 

always connected with eome group of tho people, and were not pmetised by the 
community ai largo. Soma belonged especially to districts or to villi^ea on llie 
island of Mer, and others wore the praijcrt)' of one or other of the two divisiQnis 
comprisiDg the adsocktiom* Tlie ivfcer eeremonie^r ibe Miriiin 

equivalent of the tai among the Western Islanders, were likewise aaaociated with 
definite districts on the island of Mer, Such ceremonies, howovetp could be 

* tf/ tAi Amt^polofftcal JSj^iViVh io Tomt SirmU^ Cuabdifgr, 1S06| 

viiL vU PP- 172 S-M ff^. * IhvL, toL vi, pp- S42 

^ rat vi, pp, 126 * Hid., rat vi, pp. 272 jg. C/ p m U 

* Ihid^ toL Ti, pp, 174* *01, tg., 237 fjg. 243, 3M 
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witnessed liy meriiliera of iLiftereut groups^ only tlie autual porfomnuice beiog 
restricted to the people of a partictikir distriet. Nearly ull these funfltal ritea, 
which wei*e marked by the presence of maaked and coetomed aotorg simulating 
the deiiiEena of the spirit world, referred to members of the liOinaumaitt 
nsaoemtion.^ 

Tim homai^talu fmtomity “ coosistotl of two diTiaiong.* One clnaa of 
shark men»" the bdzam mcluded the leiwlmg uiembei's of the order; tlie 
other class (arfijarri wore singers and drum-beatera at the cerenmoies. Certain 
other people, described aa •* friends ** {te^ud% acted as asaistaata to the two principal X 
classes, but had no right to |)arLicipato actively in the [lerformanccs* It is natural 
to regard the^ two clsi^ aa representative of an earlier arrangoment of the 
Jliriam by phratriea Such groups are not to he coiLaidereJ grades or degree, tor 
an individual belonged to one or other of tham by births and did not prpgro^e frotn 
the one to the other. In general^ ^he people of a given district on the island 
were restricted to a single dimion; only in two was them a want of 

correspondence between tht; grouping an<l the grou[UDg Into districts. 

The Khark bretliron, the most important mombei^ of the order* were arranged Itt 
two Hub-cloases, tho zogo k, who were entitled to wear the ma&kiH take a leading 
part in all ceremonies* and receive all the presents of food ; and the tami k, who 
nmkfiJ next to t)m zn^o k, and assisted them in the perfornmnEesH Other and 
i»mallor groups which |)articipatcd in the cctenioniee^ and ilimc^ onuiml ilances, 
ivero the dog men, the pigeon men, and the ^rcf^ere men.’ Tliough there is no 
direct evidence tbat these were deriviKl from the lUIriaiii totem group* it h 
dilhcult not to roganl them at^ at least m part tlie veatiges of ancient cLaii& lit 
any ease their perfonmuicea present a cloee analogj" to tho dramatic mpreseiitationa 
of totemie ancestors so cliaraotcrmtic of AtiBtralian iiiitiatory rites. 

Even if we aeeii me that the cult of was intFodnoed from abroad, 

apparently from Neiv Giiiiica, there are certain facts ptesentetl by l^r. RivcTB 
which suggest that the two divisions of the assooiatlon may have fitted in with a 
dual organizaliOD previously existing on tho islanii* Indeed, it is questianahle 
whether much more than tnluor features of the fmmm^fnniu cult, such as certain 
masks, have l>een imported into tlie Murniy Islands; it would rather seem tlmt 
^ tlie cnlture-hero 1>earing these names {bo^nai to the mitmted^ mir/u to the vulgar) 
hai.1 independently emerged from the tolem of the shark i^ople. The anialgamo.- 
tion of totemie elans leading to the decided predominaneo of one clan over the 
oLbam^ and coupled therewitli, the rbc of totems into tribal deities, is n 
phencuncaon met eke where in Torres Straits- 

Tlio aasewiation woe orgai]iF.ed on democratic principles.* All the 

male inhabitants of iler* save certain LDdividimlti {no^ k), regarded os “ foTelgiiera*'* 
cajo_vcd by hirtli the privilcgie of membersiiip after Initiatiion at atloleacenco. Fees* 

^ lUpfirtw if/ i/ut Canbndffe JntAmpdo^ical to Tom* Camhndg^ 1008 ^ 

vot vi, pp, M4,, 31^ * ™L vi, pp It^ iJSiS »q^ Saj 
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froDi o prcGcnt of food, woFfl not tbhiutcA fof fiiiliAnco, Tfn? rites of 
iniliJUiou took pbce in three sacred groiuids, and tho participwitB wew) so 
thorough]}- disguisetl os to be unieccgDiEaUe. HuU-roaiorB were not ompluyed in 
onr of tlw ceremonies. The cliief features of the aeoret perfonnance opjiwir to 
he llio singing of ritual songs tererriBg to the exploits of bomai-maiw and the 
solemn exhibition of the masks to tlie initiatea. The kttfic were instmcteil in 
their social, economic and religious duties, and were warned not to levoul the 
Geoieta, these injuncUoiis being emphsaiaed by terrorising and even hy iJl-tteatmeut. 
Subsct[tieiitly, a public ceremony took place which signified that the youtha liut 
now lieuouie duly admitted to manhood and henceforth were members of the 
community. It was on thiaoccMioa tlmt the aeries of remarkahle animal donees 
wae perforrued. 

Tlie Ikwnai-niwfM asaodutioii had alflo its disciplinary and terrorist aspecte; to 
keep up the element of fear and mystery, the menihera relied on Mogur, a spiritual 
peraonfllity whose nntecedents are ohaenre,* Part of the bitmtion ceremonies 
consisted in thoroughly frightening the novices with reproaontatioiw of Mogur. 
SnbBWiuently. they learned tliat this bugbear and his attendant mummein were 
not really ghosts, but only common inon dressed up. All breaches of discipline, or 
acts of auerilflgc, or deeds that brought the individual into disfavour with tiic 
authorities, were punished by Magur, In these several respeote the iomai-matu 
ossCKdation presents the familiar features of tribal secret societies elsewliere in 
Melanesia. 

Britibii Guikex. 

On the southern coast of Kew Guinea a totemio system has been observed in 
the Mftwatta (Mowat> tribe in the district of Daudai. Tlie various clans, coaeowary, 
alligator, dog, shark, and so on. appear to he grouped in two phtatrics, each with its 
principal oiid suboidiary totem. This dual Jp-ouping ia recognized in the initiatioa 
ceremoaicB, for wliich two fences are erected, one fence for die croeodile'Shark 
grenp, the other for the coseowory-dog group. No buU-roarera are used in the 
riles. The novicea are told about their totems, and turtle ahoU musks, representing 
human faces, ore shown to theiiL* In several instances, magical ceremonies arc 
noflociated witli a particuliir clan; tlie men who have sogo for their totem go 
through perforinauces to make tbs sago palm flourish, and members of the coconut ‘ 
work inagie for tbe multiplication of their totem plant,* like the Mabuiug 
folk, the people of Mawatia resort to magic for the increase of ilie yam crop. 
RuU-roorera are swung when a garden is planted; without this ceremony the 

1 Hepc^ tSf Exp«fvii(m io TortVM tqL fi, pjv 3U if- 

AiCcoMiD? t* tlw a. Bunij MjJli m m beoeScfiDl chief fpirit ww Icuovii w 
[= AugmJii) ; whflu urtgr^ And vindictive be waa <3illed Staijar EtHuti|^pbical Note* on 
tbH Murray 0 /tht AmiAropt^iirffiail 1889, thI* xxvpi, ii, 7). 
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ground cottid not he fruitfiiL WomoD maj not see the mj^t^noud instrument 
thougb they may bear its booming bdiuliL We are not told wbetJinr thoso who 
perform this ceremony are niasked and whether they mtust have the yam for iJieir 
toteitu loitiatiOEi cereiooiiies (rndynn^) take place at puberty^ but they seem at 
pri^uut not to be very doeely oonneoted with the totems. Boys are said to know 
all al>ont their totems before initiatiori,^ 

West of Daudal aod at the mouth of the ^loi Kasa live the Biigilai, the 
reninant of a much larger community which was farced eastw^rtig by the savage 
TiigaHp The Bugiloi were first visited by the late James Clialmei^. They poaaeas 
A totoniic Rysteiii as yet uiadequately deecribetL II ie^ perliafiSf of some aigniiieaiioe 
to learn tliat at the initiation of their young men they practice sodomy, but not 
bestiality, as some other tribes dOi'"^ Still further west, on the Beusbacb River^ 
which marka the boundary between British and Dutch New Guinea^ them is a 
toteriiistio tribe^ the Toro, with bull-roarers and initiation oeremonies at manhood.* 
in r^utch New Guiuca, hut close to British territory* Uie Kaya-Kaya or 
Tugeri have a well developed eystem of toteniic elane. Here t lie re ore nien'e 
bouses where all the male inhaliitanta of a vilLaga live and sleep, and, in addition, 
special resorts for the baclielorsg who stay in them during the day« may 6U$pec^ 
Oil ths analogies oisewhere:^ tliat these houses were once restricted to the t^veral 
clans. Initiation k now a eouLmiiual festival, bringing together the iidiabltanta of 
seveml iiaighl>onring villi^cs. On $iich occasions there are many dances in which 
the perfenuers wear rnaj^ka anil repreflcni. animals. The Tugari aoth ropom firphi 
the hull-roarer m &]e^m, a mythical giants who kiLle the novices but brings them 
aguiii to life.^ A very elaltorate system of age-classes for both sexes exists among the 
Tugeri. The pnesags from a lower to a higher chsH is always tlio oocaaion for h 
feast accomj^auied by dancing. Each grude lias its distinctive badges. Amongst the 
tht? lirat grade mcludes all Imys np to adolescence. When the first signs of 
puberty occur the latb take up tlieir abode in the bachelor's halL* It is probable 
tliafc the several age-chtjssea of the Tugeri ate definitely aasooiatetl with the secret 
initistiDU ceremonies, la the ciiBe*witli the Klema tribes of tlie Papuan Gulf, 

Returning ta BritUb New Gunien, wc meet an extensive totemic system on 
Kiwai Isiaud, oil' the niooLli of the Fly River^ In lasa, the largest; village of 

* Frtiifttf apL CiL^ ™l- it, pi 34 , 

* J. Clioliiiars, '* oc tho fiugiki, Brllbt Gutafi&r*^ Jtiurtitd (A0 A 

19Ga, voL Kxxiitp pL 100. tu the a^ocLatiaQ oi New Rdmuinnior tadomy,wLkih the 
□Htivesdo not regard au iioinond, ut ottt of the cDuoomitants of iiiiliiiE.ioit (Ht Farid ruoiu iJ^rwivng 
JiiArv im iter 8tutLg&r^ 1907* Jh 911). Id the htringtsl of tlio Mnmng were 

pamtoniiiuk Ekctwiut before tins Dovk’« r#prMeTitiiig the otfenos ** for vtJek* ii in aaid, tiio dties 
of the pJaio w«™ deotroyed by eeliattai lire (llowitt» op. cii., jl MflJ, 

^ Fraz#r, op. cit^ voL m P- from Dr. CL G, Sefigcuuin^s notes. 
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Viemum KWDO, vol. exv^ ji|*, ^ stfj. 

^ H. Kollru, '^Iiea difT^uUw chiwN diinM U Kxua-kam, MerLoke, Nouvelb 
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Kiwait there are aixteau dwellings each oocHpkd by a ^gle okiu Some of the 
chilis appear cot to have houBeii^ in the settlement, amt occ^onatly a few ctami 
may Iiave more IhaTi om ImbitaiJuiL The men enjoy a room to themselves at each 
end of these commtiiml stmctujea—an interesting illustration of urchitecturul 
adaptation to new social needs. The laaa people aro agrieiilturiets^ and their 
initiatory ceremonisB refleet their coonomio envitontnetit. On such occaaioju^ there 
BTO Bcorob rites to ensure plentiful crops: bull-roarers ate swimg and shown tg the 
novices : the performers are deoomted and wear headdresses of ouseus akin. It 
does uot appear that these magical iierfonnonees are now limited to particular 
olatis ; but this may fairly be presumed to have been once the case. A system of 
age-dassificaiioua probably exists, We are told of a certain mask worn by men at 
the lost stage of initiation, when some of the candidates are nearly forty years old. 
The maskers aro called or spinta ; women and childion are terribly nfraid of 
thom*^ 

In the Etema districtp which stretches from the Alele lEiver on the vrest to Cape 
Poa^easiou on Ui-e east, it appears that at least come vilLiges? are divided Into daias, 
each with one or more totems (ifafurc), reprcsonUiLiony of whicli are lythjbited 
autsiik the oluh houses (rmro, €famo, truho),^ TIi^^ structiires, among the Tonript 
or Mottunotu of Freshwater Ba}^ and probably among the other Elema tribes, aie 
occupied in every iostanco by a single clan. Boys undergoing initiation are 
Bonlinod in tlie upper story.^ Initiation rites exist among tbe ToaripL 

Aoccrdiug to Mr. Chubuers, the or bull-roarev is only aecn by men at 

manhood, and lairgc quautitice of food tuuat fimt bo prijvidetl for tlic dircciot^t of iho 
ceremonies. At sue It a time nil the women and young cluldren leave the viUuge 
lest they hear the bull-roarer and die. Masked men who^ according to ChalmOiS;, 
are called mn or epirita, enforce the taljoos on the oooonuta, aometmics 

excctitnig an ofTeuder on tho spot Their masks are made of native oloth stretched 
on ^ wicker fmunx Tlic cloth is whitened with liiiio and painted in various colcnrs 
to roprcsciit a human face. The uwi run and ilimce through the idllsge swinging 
heavy sticks and fnghleuing women and childr^n.'^ 

The otfW of the Toaripi would seem to be identical with the Aari/lnn* among the 
Elomii tribes genBraily. The latter name is applicil lx>th to the individimls 
composing tlie or^mimtion and to the masks they wear. Their chief duty at dio 
present tUno h the protection of garden product^ by ULhooHp which lost till tlte crop 
is ripe for grithcring. IVhca the fruit is lit to eat the ka^'ttn^ iutomi the chief, who 

^ ifit £jrpf(iitton Torn* vaL Vp pp. IBO J^.p 

21S iq^. I J* Chnlitim^ ^Natcm cjil die Nutivet af ICiwju Idnnih'* Jttnrtiai of 
1000, tub p ISO. 

* IJl. It, ^igmuiiu Tiy ir<{dNiwMir4 af Itnttth AW f/tfinra, CWnkitlgc, p. il3. 
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announces iiom the vemidali of the clnbbaufie that the i>eoplfl may gather the 
Food. Then the entire village join in a great feaat^ only the hutihii, who remain in 
the clubhomse* holding aloah The taboos are soppottodp apparently, by Ganetlona, 
both human and divine, since an GfTeibder^ ahould he ci^capc the hands of the 
harffin, would certainly perish From eoutact with the apiritual power (wrfn), whkh 
invests the tahoo sign. Novit^ durttig initiatioD in the trfiiv l^m that the 
hfirikn are human beings and not spirits ffom the bush* Any woman appmching 
a Aaii/tn would bo killed^ iintl children mercilosidy beaten. When the markers 
make their appeai-ancos they always come in from tJie hush ^ide of the village, and 
for some time previously they live in a shelter near by, where thej' are visited hy a 
few qld men. Alter each visitatiuu of the ArtKfti^^ their masks are bumL^ 

There seenia gixul reason for believing that the li&riAit. is tjow mi aaBc^iation of 
individuals from ilie vaiious claiiSp local groups of which have settlecl in the 
different villagea. Each Elenm village has own hdrifm, the members never 
appearing atmulUtneotiBly in ueiglilKturing comrtiunitio& TJeo mask of each 
individual hariAn b iiaid lo differ from all other^Sp The owners clan badge b often 
worked upon the inask, although it is not jierljiips iibeohitoly nooesaaiy that this 
should Ijc ao. Probnbly the badges aio als4) need to decorate the clan clubhouses. 
These several features recall the situation among the Westom Islanders of Torres 
StmitnSp where most of the Atiw/ liatong to the several clans, and where alsK> it is 
customary fer the inembeis of a cion to wear some distinguisbiug omblem of their 
totem. Tins masked dances forming a part of the agiicultural rites in Ymn onrj 
Mabuiag present ii dose aimilarity to the hunAn performaiiees, hut hi Toma Straits 
the diUices have a purely magical purpose—to nmke the plants grow. The dancers^ 
unlike those in New Guinea, do not serve oa a native constabulary. But if the 
h/irihn metuhera wore originally rejpirde^l as tho special representatives of the 
SBveT;\l clans, eadi of whieli was supposed to exert a magical power over the croptf!,i 
one can understand how the growing jef|iiiremeiits of sodal and economic life 
might readily convert a magmal ritual into aach a ^lom-judiciat procedure oa is 
found among tlie Elema of Britbih Nevi' Guinea. 

According to the researches of Dr^ iJeliguiaiin the settlements of the Western 
Papno-Mehmesiana In New Guinea l^gin at Cape Pos^ossiDit and extend east^vards 
^ along the coast lo Orangerie Bay. Aiiioag the Roi^CHiqjeaktng triljea which border 
on tho l^ipiiaiiH of New Guinea at Cape PosBeasioh, the harikn reappear iindiir the 
name of Tlie custom^ at l^iSt in ii.a prveocnt form, has probably been 

introduced from the Elenui tribes of tho GidC I'hs kaivaknJhi ore less dreaded 
here than their Eloina countarportSp since there is a reeogniiiied fonu of punishment 
for men caught brnikiiig tho taboos of the ciojia. The kah^lnkn cannot impose 

’ A fur thti did duJi: dloiipiwir their la tho loudi h btunech suid the they tiave 

worn nfi; dk!stitpvi>ik Un»(r tare la taken Uv dutro^ eveiy thing ilkey hAve- tnuchinh the <iui^ 
oml dubf b«liig hurtii^i even- dfty by the old (H. K. Eamilly^ 77ti IIW^i 

dpsf' LaiidDii^ l8i^ |x 33)^ 
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BucIi prohibitioas of their own itikiative but ant niurely thr agents of the old inen 
and ehiefa when the latter cieelde to proobihii a taboo. In this rcspecL tbe rule h 
the aame among the Elema tribes The right of belonging to the k^dvaJ^^thu ia 
hereditary. The aasocmUon bia been found onlj in two or tlui^ Bt^ro ainl 

iti tbeee appears to bg deoadanL Thus nt Wainin now there are only five members 
whereas formerly there were twenty* The eettleuieuta in Waitiia, most of whkh 
are local groujJS of dJlferent elans, number alK>iit twenty*; accoi’dingly we may 
believe that the kaimkaku once represeuted the several elans. Such a eonoitision 
is strcngthcued when we learn that dan hadgofl or ikLtki (omi are represented on 
the ifliivTiTii-tt nraskfl.* The mrtrfiit or clubhouses tlirongliont this regiun belong to 
the local gToup« of each clan found in the dinbrent villagies. The buLges of Lhe 
dan are carved on the po«ta of these fttnictiireff.® Eaoh clan likewise had its special 
?n«r«i for tlie puberty rites which, tlioagh now obsolete^ must Ituve Iwen originalJy 
okn ceremoiiialav Yet the doss contact of the asvoral elsns in a village caiiin 
gradually to be refleoted in the uiitlatioii ceremomes. Thus at Wnima, all yotitliH, 
TOgarilkiEi of their cinn affiliations^ wore con lined together in one each of 

the^ structures in turn lueiiig the scene of mitiation.* 

The Mekoospeaking tribes^ the Biofa and VeOp ilwellingfiirtber inland liehind 
tlia Itoia peoples, ate also divided ioto OKOgamotis clans, usually eomprbyng Rfveral 
local grou|3S scttlal in the various villagea A fow^ villages Gonsi.^t of one clan only. 
Each of the original elanfl |>o^sscd, and ciich local group of every dan shuukl stiJl 
possess, at least one ttfn or clubhouse. There boa been frequent contact l^etweeji 
Mekoo and the more eastern of tbe Etema tribes i to this foot Dr. Soligniann 
Attributes the adoption of certain Ebnia custoins, notably that of the latriku 

FiiTther to the east, among the Motu and Koita tribes in the noighla>urhi>od of 
Fort Moresby, the dan system is in evident decay* The local groups of certain 
done have l>ecome oxtinct and the dan badgee thciusdvos have little signlficaiicc. 
The Koita form of the dtibhoui^e, here styled is simply a largo platform 

auppcirtt^i by carved posts. It is sacred to tho spirits of the dead* There b clear 
evidence as to the former clan ownership of the da&iL Mcist of the bnndiugs are 
now raised in preparation for a special feast, ^scntinily a clan oeroinomal, to which 
however, viBitors from other dojia nuiy be invited. No mitiation ccreiiioniefl or 
secret oasodaLiene are found among the Koita anil Motu* It is itn|JOfiflible to 
ileternime how for their numcrooA songs and dances/ tbe majority of which arc not 
obviously pEuUomiiiue, represent the survival of earlier elan perfumiaiicee. 

Tlie Eastern Papuo-Melauosians.or JIa$Biin, occupy the sonth-eastem extremity 
of British Xew Gninea frojii Orangerie ISay on the south to Cape Nelson on the 
north, and they are also spread over tbe adjacent atchipelagoos. Tn spite of many 
cultural differences between Eastern and Western Papiie-llelimesians, tlie two 

’ SdigniuiTii cit.^ pp. IDO, DOt n* 1. * {i, ^LO. 
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peoples agiie© in cort&iji respects^ notabl}:' in ihu absence of long anil rigid ieoluaion 
oereiiiome^ for baya at piibartj%^ Tot in certain purta of thia area initiation riten 
ore 5iUl celobmted^ aa at Barib Bay {Southern Massini)^ where they distinctly show 
Lbs diaintegrating effects of contact witli the luiBaioruiries^* At tlio present day 
the physical development of the boy does not seem to play any part in detenuining 
when ho is to be initiated. The novices sleep in a apeoial building called by tbe 
same name, ptdamaf which is applied to tlie clan dubhoueca^ There is no 
separation of the clans in the pffti&ma during Heolnaiou^ but the eeneniony, we are 
tobh ilem not seem to exert any indnence in tho dtreoiion of uniting the rarioiia 
clan gmiipa. Among the Northern Massini^ compriBing the in habitants of the 
Trohrlands, the Marsball BonootSr and adjacent iBlands^ though there is no 
imtiatioD^ the boys at nbont puberty are required to sleep in a sopatatu tiuilding, 
which is shored by mcnibera of all the clans. Tho children are told to what totem 
they belong at a fairly early age; indcedK it seems that their pjiTento explolii the 
privileges ami prohibitious attaching to clan memtK^hip as soon ns tho children 
can be u^cpected to undemtand them.^ The absence of sec ret associations throughout 
this area, accordiiig to tbe hyiaotliesis previctialy set furth^ w^ould 1>e coniiectid with 
the obsole$cence of tho pulierty ritoe and with the continued exbtence of a well 
ilclincd totcmio systeui. Among the ^liaotniu the cluna have not ns yet ftiBoii into 
an iticlnsiva trihal orgaiimtion^ 

German New Guinea. 

Tu Genimii New Guinea the onlyolear traces of toteniism which Professor 
Fra7^r*s extensive researches have diaoloecd ere found among the Yabim. a tribe 
near Siuibcmg on Fin^sch Harbour. It ia proliahly not without eignilicirace that 
here there eiist the niyti'is htiiise {hm), and secret initiakuy ceremouiea nt w liicli 
Bacml flutes are played and btilhroarerB aro swung. Tlie mysteriQUB spirit who 
presides over tfie rites of eitcumcision, swallowing the boy^but duly vozuidng them 
forth on receipt of a number of piu;&* b called Barium ; the boll-roarer is •' the roar 
of the Ikrluni." Theee ceremonies, perlmpa originiiUy conflnetl to toteinio clans, 
are now distinctly tribal m character, rince thoir oelobruticxi, once every twenty 
years, brings u^ther all the male mlutbitantit of several neighbouring vilbges.* 

Tbe tMirtiaa ceremonies include an area along the Maclay coast from Huon 
Gulf to Aattolabe Bay, where they are replamJ by the frso* ceremanies. On the 
whole the Unguisric difTerenccs presented hj iheae coast tribes do not seem to be 
l^rpetimted ill their initiation rites ^ {ntrium among tho Yabim appears i^uito 
comparable to tim among the Tamo. Tlie h*ci ritea are tlioroughty tribal; during 
thoir celebration a genoral peace is proclaimed lietween the diEtricts contributing 

* 1^. ciLj Pl 4l j HiiddDD, in Pftkfrr^ 1694^ voL it, p. 8<L 

■ <ip. ciV-, PP+ 404 tqt[. * lUtL, p, TO®. 

* CX Sch^lbng,, ** Daa Jlbr/nM-tot der (J«^nd l^amhhjdsBA^^ ArcAw fUr 

166% voL li, pp. 347 

* B. Unirr (fwi Pftpua\ Wieflh*dcii, pp. S34 5^0, 
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tMjyn UJ be inidEtei Seaidefl ite aspcctB an a discipJinarj auti terrorist body, the 
n«(i. association Rguies prominently in the faneral oeremonicB of its deceased 
meiubers. Whether the Tamo retain any ti'aoes of a toteniie organimtion Is said to 
Im doubtfu].’^ 

The marsaba* institntbn, found among the mtivea of Sir George Kook Island 
(Undroi) between German New Guinea nj]d New Panieraiua, appears to be a tribal 
secret soeiety. after the order of the Imrlnm. and asn associations. 


MKLA.VESrAlf AncHtrELAGO (Nobth), 

The ethnography of the northeni isbinrls of tlie Melanesian Archipeloga is 
still 80 imperfectly knovm tliat we must await future itivCBtigations to determine 
with ejiactness wjiat relationship exists between tlie numerous secret associations 
til this region and a totemio organization of oociety. In the western part of New 
Pomenmia masks and aecret festivals ate reported from such widely aeiJarated 
quarters os the Frencli lalaudB to tlie north and South Cape (Cape Balli) on the 
south-western coast of tlie island. It is worthy of tiote that in the islands west of 
CajH) Balli jhare ate miimmoim who make their sppearaiioe not only at the 
cireiinicision ceremony, hut fllso, as among the Elema tribea of New Guinoo. when 
a taboo is Co be placed on the coconuts. Thronghout this part of New PomaranLa 
the secrot ossoeiEtions appear to comprise all the male membera of a community. 
Circumcision and the use of hull-roarers form charocteriatic features of mitiatiun 
as with the natives of Kaiser Wilbelm Land Such facta have much significoncs 
as evidence for oiiltuml contact between the two regions.* 

Of the peoples dwelling in the more oeatral pajts of New Pomeiama, the 
fjuikfl now on the south-eastem coast in the neighbourhood of Cape OrfoH are 
best known.* The trilie is dlvidcil into two OKogEmotis groups (pbratrlea ?) with 
rlcscent in tlie maternal Hue, Each group consists of nine bnuicbesj preeuniEbly 
totemic. The Sulka have many masked dances on difTcietit occasions, some 
possosaiiig a well-deSncd totcmic character and othere appearing in connectiou 
with the secret assouiatJon called pantt, after the oommoD mother of the uiiuumurs. 
Women and children believe the laaakcni are epirits of the dead. Hie pni^ef 
appears to he an inclusive otganissatiou of the meu with the usual tertotist 
activities. 

In the north-westom part of the Gazelle Tetiingiila there i» an agriciilturEl 


^ ciLf jA SS5. 

■ in ZiiHehfiftf ir ailtfamr^tr Erdiuiule, ntMr tBSS. vol. iv, pp. SOg tfj. 

* R, ParlciDMU, Dmuig Jn^rt m rffl* Stnmbtirg, 1007, pp, flSS (367. In tlie 
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jTCDple isfiDaed tlm Baumig wlsom P^irkiiij^oD i^garils the nborigimt papiiLation 
of ihe peiiiusul4. Their huiakeii d 4 ineea Imve littb istecrecj. Tliey seem to lie 
fl^^tociQted OH the one l\md with ihe cult of the nod ob thn other hand with 
Agnmau ritean® 

TJie natives of the jiorth'eantem part of the Gas^lle PeninauliL are familiar with 
twfj iicctet assooiaiiona^ the ^droady notoriouB dfikfiul\ and less known though moroi 
important The organizationn Iiavu no connection with each otherp duI^duX\ 

according to ParkiuBon, being a ooiaiiatutivelj recent innovatiaii, and the 

aneiont and fundamental institution, In^kt may properly be deacriiicd fl#s a tribal 
iM)ciety or meliiflive aasocktion &ince the majoriiy of men belong to it* Initiation 
often lakes place when the novice is BtHl a child if he hoa a fother or uncle who 
himself is a zueniber and wlio will pay the aiuall fee ncccjjfuijy for entrance* 
Cfetiemlly a rtutnlier of young men are initiated together; they are taken into the 
hush and aeoluded from all intercotirse with the vilUgo pcojde. Novices receive 
new names and gain the privileges of tlie 7ftaraKi(>i or lodge.* From another ficcouni* 
we learn that in^iel exonnises various diadpUiiEiry functious which often degenerate 
ititc* robben.'^ and murder. 

TJieremre several featunesof inffid asset fortJi bydifferEut observe]^indicating 
tliat the oa^ociatioii really conaistA of u number of minor groups (totemic clans f)* 
each with its mttgico-religicitnt and dramatic ceremonies. Tiiiis we are told that 
there are many oodotiea presided over in every cose by an iudjvidnal who la 

r^Uy a magteian; ha is above the ordmaiy member and ia practically the owner 
of the ut/jid ami its eecrats* Hi$ ofHce and know ledge one usTially tmnsferred to 
his nephew, sometimes to liis sou or hrotiiar. For a certain amount of aliell-money 
bo may sell the aenrets to a stranger who then receives the neeeflsary instruction 
lo mudi the same eflect Parkinson declares that only certain know- the 

secretir of tlio tnf^€t ; such individuals may Ik said to possoas their own in§kt^ 
whoso property they A man who lias lieeii initiated into all the different 
iv/pd enjoys a high position in native society* Xon-initiatea are c^jdfcfh aignifi.* 
cantly^ a mam. Hie " eecrets apparently refer to the preparation mid iciidJtioa of 
dances and the perfonuniice of magical rites* Tiiitiatos are n^rded as possessing 
great powere of w'itchcmft and are gonereJly applied to when anyone wishes such 
powers to he txercireil agaimst an cnenijv Public luitgic for the good of the 
cdmmiiiiitjbi represented by dances given in the marmcot to dispel the induenoo of 
evil spirits; thuse performances have a ioteinic character and are paTtjoi]iated in 
by rt uumlser of the varions luff id associations.’ 

^ ParkiitWTti, np, dif.* pp. rU3 B3L 

^ Thv altarniUiv^ imme inarvitcn^fmoraaimi)which P^rhinffoti (tyx p, 500) apphd* to in^Vl 
ftirit-tljf refaraaiilv to tlit wictunrj or lodge of bbie 

* ^ Ffi(Ti£iia».ei, p. aO0 ■ OeoT^v Browo^ m\d London. 1010 

piy. 72 

* Thumnulth m /Hr 1010* voL xlil^ p. 13&, 
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Certaiu uthtiT iiapeots of viffirt ate ajiDptoiiiatic of ftn uaderlyiiig ^tamio 
nrganbwtioti* It is eaid tliab the sodety at bir^e iw divided mto (two ?) ; 

whether theise correspond in any way to the two ^motig the tmtive^ of llit: 

(fflMle PeninauU iloea not eertainlj appear.^ Though no {Mirtienbr food, aiirnml 
or vegetable, b prohibited to the jieople na a whole, there aru certain animals, 
5ncb as the pig. slnirk>tm:tleH aud dog, wiiioh are tabooed to menibera of the asaoeia- 
tion after initiation.® Old members, however, are aaitl to be less strict in 
observing the tabu^ a cirouiaBtanco which recalla the relaxation of the fexxi 
prohibitions in favour of Australian elders. It aeems reiisonalile to regard llte 
taboos as restrictod to the separal^ ii^id groiiiis, for we are told that iin animal 
ab^Uitely forbidden to the mem bens of a given might be eaten with impunity 
by otheri^ who did not i)elong to that porticulap groupi Images 
of these (Uiimala are kept in a ej^ial part of tbo munuf^^ vieited only by the bend 
of a given group. On gnwt festival oceasioziG the imngea from ^versl sanctuurioft 
iiiay be brought together and exhibited to new memliufs.* Inf/itl inosiberfi when 
ftick are carried to the ummiraf. wliere certain ceremonies arc porrorinetl The 
bmlies of in^d men are also often laid out in the m^nt^rol before bnrial, and tlu* 
initiates assist in the obsequies.^ The relntioii of tlio asiwiciatjon to therioinory^hio 
uiiceHtor wondiip in still obscure. Among the aljorigincs of Blanche Bay, and 
probaldy in other diatrioK the mysteries of hi/fitl are connected with belief in a 
inpterious being, the tuttttm wmHjf (" the eternal matieearcely to be tlcsorihed 
as either ghost or god. He dwells in the forest, end eujoja the power of turning 
himself into a bird ( Tanyxiiit^m ni^ceps^ the name of which he often bears.^ It is 
tempting to coujactiirc that the creature is or is becoming a totemie deity. 

Tlie which coexists with inffid in the Gazelle Peninsula i$ also 

rriiind in New I^ucnburg^ side b)' Biile with the latter a^eoemtion. Tlie tniditions 
of New laucnbarg nativ'cs declare that the first came to the bland not 

many generations ago. There is some reafioii for believing t!ie inaticntion in its 
prefient form to be an importatiou—perhaps^ from the Solomon Isbnds. As with 
there are very few adult malea who are not moiul>cm, though boys, too, may 

thciUjlH bc^^nvctly rebrrili^ It to tbu dukdut ueiKTiatimo (Jour^nal of 
1B&8, vul. M\ii, p. ISO). 

■ Brown, op. cfjC. p. 374. 

^ Browa. dtj p|u 73* 77* 37^1 •y, i HsSil, in NarhrtcAim. KotfCr WtiAdmM-Ltjnd ^ 
dtn lSB£)7* ttil. xjii* p. IG. 

^ These iamged aib tn^i^ of iitoae w»chJ, roughly -carved and paintt^l. Many of them 
lave hunmn form, and all tm looked a|wn with flnpemicionH drad lui tW abo^Je of dwlructivi! 
lijnlHUi (Brown, op. p 70). In Guadaliaiiiit we meet nil fdooti™! pmelioe, though liere la 
c^aaDeetion with the erogamoDB ebtawet of the doinmanity (Rivem, in of thr Anihropo- 

loffictd 1000^ vdL xxxii, p. lODk In E^orifU thmgoa uf bitdn and J5ah. cr«vudilei and 

ihnritii, Lho ona, aiooa, and luoti^ kept in eacred which occupy a of the 

iojictuary of the luwociatioa (IL IL Codringtonr 77^# Oxford, p 

* Brtiwa, op. p. 7S, 

* J. J^reier, t>er Olaalio an -dor and deu tuutna nrul-it bei dea Eingboreoea ha 
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be entered by tlieir relatives luUiaUon, it ie saiiJ, muken men of Uiem. for the 
iininitmted are laughed at and spoken of as " wotneu," The. leeent descriptions of 
the ilukihik do not throw much additiotial light on its n^agicoJ and dminatid 
ActivitieSi though there are flonie elose tesenibliinces to secret or semi-secret 
perfonmtncea in Torres Straits and in Britifdt New Guinea. 

Tho (Inkduk iifi also found in the southern part of New Meckleiibufg, hut docsK 
not appear to Imvo spread far along Llie doosts of that lakucL Secret agsocmtluns 
uurelate(] to ditkduk are reported throughout the northern half of New Mecklen- 
huigp m well as on the a^IjoiniJig islands (Sandwioli [aland, Fisher and Gardnur 
IslandaX The ceremonies are said to be couneoLed espeeiaUy with ancestor cults.^ 
It ia in this part of New Meekleiibnj^ that we find the aativea divided into exoga- 
nious groups with birds for their totems. Tlmre ai^ viirioua dances in haitatrion of 
toteunic birds, and the dancers who personate the bin! slwaja belong to its tofcemic 
group.* Finallyp it luaj' bo noted tJiat on the islands Tanga mid Aneri^ which lie 
oOT the ^uth-eastern coast of New Mecklenburg, all tho natives have toteras 
which are annuals os w^ell aa hitda. No man may marry a womaa of his own ciaru 
At festive gatherings nf all sorts there is ruanifestad a eonsiJerablo degree of 
Molidority between members of the same totem olan. Many dances are performed 
by masked men whom the women causideT to be disembodied spirits, Wliat 
coonecdou exists in this region between tho lotemio system and such dramatic 
repreoentations nnist await future elucidation There is still tiiiich to be learned * 


M£La>;esian AitcnirKLAGO (C^tjul). 

The secret associatioiia in the Northern 3olomons are not well Itnowu,* Tlie 
masks fotmd in the little island of Ni^^ij show the influence of New Mccklenbiug 
culture. A'oi'flmi at Biika tesamblea p in the ease of the mknik or fmrri 

of Northern Bougaiuvillo ilie resemblance extends into details On the island of 
Buka and in Northern Boagainville the people are ilivided into two exogamous 
classes, uiuued after the cock and frigate-bird, which serve as their respective 
crests. In SouUiern Bougainville and in the islands of Buug^ville Strait a 
laiger number of biidK serve as ctioat«, and the people who liave the loitae crest are 
*uoi. named after it, hut possess u siej)amto class or clan uatue. In Shonlaiid 
Island or Alu, a reoent cihfierver speaks nl the remarkable division of the natives 
into secret societios or nither into totem 0 '’ — ^ confusion, under the circuni&iajiceai 
ulmosi iHirdozishle. It api^ears that in the difrerent villages, where there are usually 
settlenieDts of ^veral totems side by side, each has its own council house and its 
leader, who may lie also the viUage chief. Tsople who speak quite different 
languages or dialecta may belong uj one and the same totem. It is not unusual^ 
even in time of war, for petsona from liostile villages to go to and fro wnthout 

- piirkiTtiNm, flp, 

* jip. 
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l)eiDg killedli^Cft Llieii- loi^m prot^ts Lheiii. It ii probable that the different 
groups are diatingiiiabed by Appra]jriate badges.^ 

In the sontljtini isiloncia of the Soloinon group the native* ate divided into 
oxogATuoua cliiBSea with female dcacenip but the cltistHfiS luive becoiiie mote^ than two 
in number. In Florida there are< or were, aix e:Kogniiiou5 cluoaeat five in Savo« eitl 
in Goaduldanor, and only three m YaabeL In the latter island the three classes 
appear to be sulidiYided into smaller groupa, each with ita toteni^ Foeaibly these 
ffutxlivisioDa or clan* once existed all over Yeabei and the other islands where 
exogamy is still foumb TJiie exogamotm elussea of one island Imve their rec^^jm^ed 
eqoivubnta in the exogonione cloasea of the other idanda. The freemaaonry 
existing l^tween members of the same olosa, though of different tribes^ iinpncsscHl 
Ml-. Woodford, who refers to the fact llmt natives who belong to Iho same casl^ '' 
tan pa^ freely backwards and forwards between tribes at open war.- 

Lu all the Southern E:5o1 omens each class has one or more sacred objecUt which, 
when iinimals^ are not generally eateic In Florida they^ am called Hnduh 
(“ghoata ")p being regarded vaguely aa the anoeatora of tlie re$pectivo olajwee^ As 
the iailcr are intermingled In the villogtSp though cme of them generally iiidude^^ 
more metnbeia than the rest in any particmlax districtp sacrifices are offered in each 
village or group of villages to all the iinda.tii of the classes. In the island of 
Y^bcl tlie aacred objects reappear as in GuadaJeanar m tiiuWo] in Saro 

oa mfin/ali, If wn accept the conelnsious of Dr^ Eivera> tlie totemie system in the 
Soluniim Lalanda is lu a relatively btte sugo of dovdopnient, ''in which Llic U^tems 
and other sacred objects, iudiiding humaxi uncestoi^, are all grouped together as 
It accords with this getimlisuition to Igaru that the tiridaU, all of 
whiclj are endowed with mum or mogico^piritual power, apjKirar to be connected 
with the so-odbd secret aorietiea in these islauda, much as toterna are connected 
with clans in other parts of MeJonesia. In Gnadalcannr the omblcma, or ti^udab^t 
arc said to be regtirded with the greatest veneroiioii by the people. They ato kept 
by the elderSp who by means of them become magicians, able to produce min and 
thunder at will, Ic cause tlio growth of the crops, and make both pigs and babies 
healthy. A latl Icami about the timtab only after initiution. Tho elders guard 
tliGin jealouslyp as " in a comtiumity where no respect w^hatevor is shown by youtli 
to age they arc a powerful means for keeping the impetuous youth iti its proper ^ 
place/'* It may be also noted that in Florida, and possihly in other islnnds.r the 
secret assodatbuB have cbuige of the festival of flmt-fmits, when tlie iimkfh that 
preside over vegetation are prepstiated/ The inaiamtkflu of hlorida, which 
Dr, Codringtoii regards as anotlier form of Llio qaiu, a secret cn^er of wide estcat 

< i^aA BlbWf Ztnst Jahfi iinlfj- dpT Sriiom<^Inn*lHj Dreadpat 1903 * 

pp. 140 

^ G. M. Woodfordt A XtHtimtiMf ifn? Landaii, ISfW, pp, 40^f 

^ W. H. R Rivei^ «Tct*iaiftm m Polinfeiii mid Jmmtd qf iAs 
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in the islfindfl to the ^uth, held^ its perforcianceB when the almonds are tipu* 
the gathering of finst-fniitfl, is the inaagnml atep In the ceremonial. On this 
occasion the initiated from each villHgo make 1>amljoo structures called 
which resemble the rjaiu rnasks or liai^, though larger and Jughen After these 
have been esliibitetl to the wondering women and children, who helieva them to lie 
tlie handiwork of ghosts, they ai^e tuken hack to the lodge anil buniL* Tlio 
masked meinijora of the order, as representing the timlnh, aic givoti to the same 
terrorist activities which oharaoterize so numy other sectet associations in 
Melanesia,’ 


AliilLANB^SlAX ARCHIPELAtlO (SOUTUJ. 

The investigations of Dr. Kivers indicate tlie existence of a wcllHielined 
totemio system m the Sanlti Cruz group (Santa Crux* Beef Xsland, Utiipua^ and 
yanikolo)r nnd in one of the islands (Efate) of Uic Southern Sew Hehridea, 
Among the Reef islBDdeTVp for instance, wo tind social dimione, matu, definitely 
exogniDOus, and each with one or more animals tabooed to znembera of tlie group^ 
The men'e house or w/<ic/aiit b a regular filature! in this region. Each social division 
is soppoeed to have it$ own clubhouse^ as among some of the natives of British 
New Goincap hut at the present time tlie vUbigiiis live nidifTeranLly in thm& 
houses^ LiEid do not confine theiuscLves to one of tlicir own division. However^ ** if 
tliere aliould be a the jjeoplo owning an would ilrive out members of 

hostile divisions.''^ As far os I am aware, no secret aasociations have been 
dbcovered in the Santa Cniz group,* a circumstance which may be not unconnected 
with the existence there of totemism in u still vigiorous atate^ 

On the other hand, Bn Kiyers' researches did not reveal any decisive evidence 
of totemism in the Banks" and Torres Islands, and in the Northern New Hcbride«, 
Considering the evidence previously presented, it is perhaps signiScant that here 
'"the secret socictiee> of Melanesia appear to have reached their highest develoin 
inenb'^ Dr* Codrington piegures us that they are very numerom Jn the Torres 
Islands alone there are a hunduEd of theni^ and evary man belongs to four or five/** 
The associatious are nnivcrsfilly called tha ghosts (o tmuii€)J In the Banks' 
Islands a niulLitude of niiaor and oiostly local aasoemUon^ exists generally named 
■alter bird$. No doubt many of these are modartip since there h satiafactoiy 
evidence of new foundatioiig from time to tirjic. It is probable# however# tliat 
where the chief association# is powerful, all the mombors of the other 

societies belong alao to the and ccKoperato wdth it. Another aBsociatlon, 

* E. IL Codrmgtoii^ f’Atf Oxford^ 1001, pp 04 

* CodrJngtDii, p SS i^. ^ op^ ciL^ p. 72. 

* River*^ uif,, p 166 l * Cbdriti^n^ p. fiSJ, 

* RiverR, p; 173; ^ CodringtoHi fl^p. pp. 7S 

^ Thia fact led Dr. CodrlngtOP to ^u^gnt a cviLueeUcu of the Soiitheru Melon wiati 
»ocJfiLl«a wiUh the dahtliJ:, iidgc in Santa Cm a glioat u i jtud in Florida, one method of 
ociuiDlting the gboati^ ii palndid-a Mdftiunantf p, 70), 
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by ha poculiar cljuic5e^ h tht qai, found hx ^11 the Beuk^' ii^latida^ but 
pgl; ill the tieigbbouriiig ToriBa groups The qaiu ajid variants of tJie quUu are 
the important i^ietiea in the Northern "S^w Hebridea.* It ie scarcely iiecesaaiy 
to dsytll on tbe totemlfitlc features still e?diibited by these organizations.^ 

Professor Fra^^r bas not been able to discover an_v certain traces of a totemie 
system in New Calc<lonb, and doubt has been cast upon the existence of secret 
asi^iatious in that island. We know* however^ of llio which has some 

resenibhuice to tiukfhtk, and nmkes an appearance upon various occasions^ such as 
a leaaL of tlic dead^^ JurUier researcb will doulitless yield much additional 
information concerning this insUtutiom 

AwcExrimAno (Fiji). 

Among the western tribes of Viti l^evu* whicli in traditions^ languagOp atid 
physical type are recognised aa MeUneaiaii, there formerly existed the intfign 
asaociatioii. Aa Mr* Thomson lias recently observed,* it is highly probable that, in 
at leant its hnown form, the or mhaki wa$ a late introduction on the iaiaud. 

The Wainiuials. tribes oan name six genera taona since they were settled in tbeir 
present bomep and hence the cannot have been brought in at the most mnre than 
two eontnnos ago* The rilea exhibit an eutire dmaonanoe with the Fijbn ttdigious 
aystoiu. The sanctuary cl the jian^ association was the earthly dwelling-pliico <if 
the ancestral apiriUp who were ropreaented by the elders and by some of the 
middle-aged men. The initiatoty rites were thought to bring the youths into 
relations wdih tbc$e anceatral liaings^ The liret fruits of the yam harvest were 
always piled lu the nuitf/a and allowed to ret there. Just ns in the inffiel of New' 
Poiiioraninp sick membera of the association were taken to tlie nangn for recovery, 
so ftitieral ccremoiiiea over deceased meail>ersp we umr coujecturCp were like wise held 
in this sacred place* We otr told that warriors before on toting on nn expedition 
always repaired to the to bo niado invulftomlile* tSneb features of the 

asaociation recall thoac of other Mclaaesioo organizations; it is therefore doubly 
aignlGcant to loam that the nwgif was divided into two gronpo, the h^i and 

the rttkuruku^ which their descent from two old meii who drifted 

westwards across the Great Ocean and taught the mpteries to the people* The 
careinonies of the two divifiktis djfTered oiJy in minor respects* and they uBed" 
in common the stone enedoeure, each division holding its performaiiGea in alternate 
ycatif. Tliough the members of one class were forbidden, on pain of madness or 

^ Codriagtga, ctY.. pp 80 fta 

* Id thin cioniKctxciia it ia Lni^refting to tc^a tbat the nam# of the- tnqt or ad 

sfADciAtioa found throaghont fch** BaoW lilaotlji and Northern Nhw Bobridet^ ii prtjlmbJ^ 

wiiii thr Motn ti-xTii duhii{d Mid t baing intmliang«&b£«). Among the Mot a of BritUi 
Kew Gnittfitt tlie cUit eiubboutie are ctUIcO dubtL 

^ Ju!« Fmtoaillefcp TWii naiCT AcwHiflr VnfStlvhCt, Poria, 1872* pp 178 

* B. G- TliopiuKiii, TTAj London^ 1908 ^ pp^ 14 & 

A. B* Jrtikt, ^Thc of Vitj-Levap" JmigrTujaion^du AtrMif/sr MtA 7 wqmphit, IS8e, 

voL ii, p ar»a. 
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death, to tevefll ita eecret^ to uien gf the oppodte clasa, we are told that a few 
yf>ul\m of each diviBion were mitiatixl into both. It h difficult to regard the 
veisinn and tlio kai rtiknrnku as gtlier timu topreaenLative gf the auHgnt 
Wainimala ptimirjea, which liad imperfectly coalesced in one inclusive tribal 
organizatioD^^ 

T!ie edatgnee of vanuua other secret aasociatioiis in Um Fiji Archipelago has 
l»€en recently reveaJed through the reaearelics gf n Catholic jamioiiaiy « Father 
do llarKun describes four secret asaocfatloiifi, of wliich three are said to bo of 
Hnclent origin, One^ called kai bttca^ ceaacd to exist more than a quarter of 
a centuiy ago. It was found among those tribes of the interior which did not 
p<j5s<?83 the mhtiki or lUfn^ rites. Initiates were reendted only from men who liad 
reauheil the age of virility. The jietore performed their itrainatio csrenionies in 
the village, but psade their preparations in the btfre or Ulen'ka house^ The ktd&u 

(kiwtt ^ god^ vatu = stone) was so named because initiates^ when posseaaed 
by the presiding spirit, became as insensible as stone, Heni:^ tiie ordinaiy' rites 
of the association wero celebrated when the men were to gn on Uie warpath and 
desired to liecoiiie invulnerable. The sooioty called hn't m frai b said to have been 
simply a dancing organimibn. Father do Marran eoiifliJara the fourth assoeiatiou, 
kai of recent formatiou, an opinion liighly questionable. With our 

present inadequate knowledge both of totemism and secret societies in the iutorior 
of Fiji, it is mipcasihle to dutennine what relatioualdpp if aiiy^ existed between the 
two institu lions. 


Conclusion* 

The evidence froui Australia and Melanesia would thus sesein to indicate that 
what wore once clau rituals confined to totem groupa, witli advimdng culture have 
often bean diffused among other dans than those which originally enjoyed 
exclusive control of them. The amalgamation of dona within this area baa given 
riae to fraternities whose performaucea ap^>ear to be essentially the rituals of the 
commingled totem groupa. Behind tho structure and hum lions of the seciet 
aociotiea wo can somctiitiea detect the atructuro and functiona of totemic cknsn 
It does not neces^^sarily follow that the formation of secret a^ocisiions in every 
case breaks up the earlier totemic grouping. TJie clans may still survive aa social 
ill visions* thougli no longer in poaseesiou of distinctively clan rites and coremoniea* 
The secret society and the totemic organization may coexist in a primitive 
community. It a{>peah:i. however* tliat tlie cxtreino development of secret societies, 

^ Prefewr Fntzer and Eroffamy, voU ii* 14& has diocujBsfied, on the lma\» ot 

itL-coujiti the eo-cahed icviral of group murlAgo at titfia of drcmaotajoti in the nanffa. 
Mr. ThrmuKio thlnkii that Fisoii iw prQln.hJy wrong in holding tlmt the cirnimekioc rite was 
ti propitiiiDzy tneaiHire perfi;knii4.sil when a nun of niiite wns diingeroujlj ill Mr* Tbomeon wim 
by the ttntivefi Umt, Lhough oHbriuga were made in the mnnya for the iwjvery of the 
mck, rvoij youth vmb circuimuaod as a nutter of rouLina (TAj Fijiau^ p. 1&7X 

^ iL do MarzoCi " Sur quplque^ iod6tofl eecr^tea aui lies Fiji,^ ISOtll, vol Hi 

pp. 7ta-730L ■ * 
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os in the aoutbexn Ulentla of the lleUneeian Arehipvlago, is to be connected with 
the decline of totenusm as a bocihI institotiorL Tlie formation of bodies which 
enroll their membois from all parts of the tribe, irrespeetivo of clan .ties, moat 
contribute to the diaiiitegTation of the ckn etrooture. Doubtless the secret society 
has not famiahed the only factor in the situation ‘ wc need to recognize the tnith 
that a Turiety of iaAnences may leact on and aftecl the totemie system within 
a given ouliuiul area. 

It does not fall within tlie scope of the present article to siimmnrizs the more 
recent anthropological researches outside Australia and Melanesia which tend to 
set fort]] in ever dearer gaise Ifae various activities of primitive secret associations 
as dnunatie, magical, funereal, and initiatory oiganixationSL Tn the light of the 
data already presented it becomes a plausible hypothesis that suoh funotiotis are 
connected with an original don totemism. The acoumulatiug evidence from 
Africa and America in favour of such an hypothesis has already reached impressive 
proportions; but its presentation must be dcfcrrotl to another time, and to 
another place. 


THT; MOHAMilEDAlT SAINTS OF TITE WESTEItN PUNJAB. 

Bf Ma-tok AuiuiEy 0 Bbien, ULE.—Iloputy Comiaiasionei', I'tiiijab- 

Ok qncstiou of sainu in general, kite AVesterii Woild htg become more or Itm 
sceptic fle to the power of indmiluals within ite miiist to intervene between nmn 
and God. and, at moBt. ackuowlt^dgea the eiietem.-o of sunta of bygone times, 
salving its consdenco with a remark on the degeneracy of moderti days in whicli 
stiintA are to flauriah^ 

point is not one for discuesion here, but, at any rate, the inhabiUmte of 
these isles are nowadays loth to admit any spiritual superiority of man over man. 
Not so on or near the Indus- There, reveieiice is paid both to the shrines of ttm 
depurtetl saints, to the living descendants of tboso saints, and to people of the present- 
day who have the qualifications that go to make up a saintv The Mohaminodana 
of the Indus Biveraiu are singularly las and uiiobBorvant of the ordinances of their 
faiUi, Among the Balochis, for mstanco, it is considered in some tribes sufficient if 
the chief keeps the fasts and prays aU the prayers on behalf of his tribesmen. Other 
tribes ore still very much linked with the Hinduism they once professed, hut all 
alike are snnk in die most degrading sujierstition, and are in the most abjeot 
submission to their spiritual pastors or Pirs. Tlie anmtore from whom the present 
Pirs derive the it hereditary holiness were, of course, of very many typos. Some 
were great preachura. great prosolytiziijg misatonaries. some were notable for thdr 
aseeticiam. or for excessive display of cerlaiii virtnes, such as generosity. Tlio Piiu 
of the present day are etiually varied in quality. Some are qniet hermits, othere 
mstive preachers ; some takes aseful part in the secular affaire of the neighbourhood, 
some are miscliievous atirrera of trouble, and some are charlatans pure and eimple.' 

^ But it may be said dearly that the ordinary rustic looks to them not for holy 
condiiet hut for magical priwaw. and k is iu virtoo of their supposed powers to 
bring good or ill that they arc respected. 

Of course, the outlook of the people towarda them varies from place to 
place. 

It is jufit as well in these matters not to look at the customs of men with the 
eye of the educated European or even with tJie eye of the educated Mohammedan, 
hut to try to put oneself in the position of one who thinks like a humble rustic of 
the WcsLcm Punjab, 

I have tried in fctue paper to reduce, as far as pckgsible, the toaberial taken fmin 
other suurcea^ but I mmol resist quoting klie graphxD descripiioD by Sir Itorbon 

voju %u, n . 
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Edwardes of Lbe state of Pira and pcopte in the border diatriet of Bannu in 184B. 
He writes 

■* A well-educated man will iti all probabilitj' be religuMiS, but an ignorant one 
IB certain to bo siiperstitioiia 

" A more utterly ignorant and auperatitioua people tliaii the Bantinobis t never 
«iw. The vilest jargon was to tbcm pine Arabic from the blessed Koran, the 
■dumsiest impoatiire a niiracie, and tlio fattest Fakir a saint. Far and near from the 
barren, ungrateful hills aronnd, the Mnllah and Kazi. the Pir and tho Jfayad 
descended to tlie smiling vale arnied io a panoply of apeotscles and owFlike looks, 
miracnloue rosaries, infallible amulets, and tables of descent from Molianiniod. 
Each neW’Conier, like St. Peter, hold the keys of heaven; and the whole, like Irish 
beggars^ were eqanUy prepared to bless and curse to all etamity him who gave or 
him who withheld- These were ’airdrawn daggers’ against which the Bannuchi 
peasant had no defence- For him the whistle of the far-drawn bullet, or the nearer 
sheeu of his oneroy's sword, had tio dangers ^ blixul was simply a red fluid; and to 
tvmavfl a neighbour's head at the shoulder na easy os cutting cnemnboTB. But to br 
cursed in Arabic or anything that sounded like it, to be told that the blessed 
Prophet had put a black mark against hU soul for not giving his best field to one of 
the Prophet's own posterity, to have tho saliva of a disappointed saint left in 
auger on his dooistop, or behold a Haji who hod gone three times to Mecca 
deliberately sit down andenobant his camels with tho itch and his aiteep with the 
rot—these weto things that made the dagger drop out of the lianti of the awe* 
stricken savage, his knees to knock together, his liver to turn to water, and his 
potehod tongue to be scarce able to articulate u full and complete coneeasion of the 
blaspheuioiiB demand- In lenrniiig scarcely any, if at all, ektutod uIjovu ihoir 
flocks; in garb and manners as savagei in no virtue ifujterior; hnmanmng them 
by no gentle inflnance ; shedding on their wild homes no one generous or heart' 
tfiTidlitifT ray of religion—these impudent impoatora throve alike on the abuudanca 
and the want of tlie auperstitioua Ilannuchis, and contributed nothing to the 
common stock but idflammaior)' counsel and a fanatit'al yell in tho rear of tbe 
battle.” 

This opinion of Sir Herbert Edwurdes is fully Bnpp<irted by iheprovcrlra of the 
pc4jpfe themselves. • 

The dwellars on the banks of the Indus are not la ipiite aa 1»ad a oonditicui as 
the population of Bannu; but still ay father, the lute Mr, E. O'Brien. LC.S., was 
not fur wrong when he wrote of the people of MuzafTaigurh, that “ their feelings 
of worship arc entirely diverted from the Divine Being to their spiritual 
gnides." 

And yet, though every peasant must have a Pit, few u»ke much trouble over 
the aeleetion of any particular one. In places, for iaitance, they arc choBen by 
writing the names of several oti scrape of paper and taking tho first that happoiis 
to rink in the water into wtueb they are tbrowu. Thua iL is not cseeatial that 
saints should be of known piety. Thoy are approved beoause of their tnn^cal 
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powers and not for their spiritiml qualities. Once selected they take good care to 
ooBwt an ttiimiftl fee from those who l»oomo their disciplea, visiting any racalcitronee 
with tcmble tlireata and abnae. Moreover, they obtain money on all pousitjle 
Dceaaiona by providing diamia and amulets to obtain every objeot and to avert 
every calamity. There are. for inBtance. cJianua to keep off the evil spirita and to 
avert the evil eye, and amuJetB to enable a wrestler to iviu Ids bout, or to aid a 
housewife in muking butter. 

It is a little ^fficult to enter into ttie rdigious beliefs of other |)coplo, esiwcially 
if they are in a different stage of civiliisation from out own. but the geneml idea of 
onr nverain folk seems to be that tlie Deity is a Imsy perwn, and that Ids hall of 
audience ifs of Unuted capiicity. Only a certain proportion of luankind can hope 
to attain to the presence of God; but wiien certain individiials have get there, ihuy 
may have opportimitiea of represaatiiig the wishes and desires of other members 
of the human race. Thus, all buiuan beings require an intervener l>etween 
them and God, and this necessity is extendetl to the saints thomselvos. 
For ins^ce, ! came across the biggest saint of the Dera Ghiwi Kliau Diairict 
driving in a pliaeton along a road usually unfit for traffic owing to tho hill torrents, 
but whicFr had bffiin made paitiublo for that occasion only by t!ie exertions of his 
diecipli^ He had with him his own spiritual advUer, a aaint of ignite 
moderate rank in another district. It certainly puzzled niu to see him with this 
smaller man; but I suppose no one must knock at the door of heaven for himself, 
even if ho lias the right to knock on behalf of others. 

The idea that one must atuiii merit through the medium of othcra is not 
restricted to India. Only recently, Major Sykes has told us how it is said in 
1 ersia that Moass adopte<l Ehwaja Khisar os his Pir, and was instmeted by hint. 

1 caimot stop to reeoncilQ all the legends about Khwaja Khizar. the Zinds I’ir, or 
atill-Uviiig guide, known also us Elijsli, God of the Indue, etc., but the ruferonoo is 
very mteresting liecQitae it is paralleled in the legends of Bola Sliah, the 
Mohammedan version of Lai the patron saint of all the swee^iera Tliia BaU 
Shah, otherwise Bal Mik, and formerly Vol Miki, a real Hindu rofonuer and the 
poGt-author of the Ramayann. was. according to the Chuhra Sweefier legends, high 
edited in the court of heaven for creating the earth after calling on Khwaja 
^ Khiaar to aid him. 

However, this is a digression, but the fact Is that the saints are a very important 
item in the rural economy of the Indus Valley. All the districts that hordur on 
tile Indus aw thickly dotted with shrinea. tomU of tlie sainted dead ; and Lliose 
tombs vary in diguity from the great innuaoleums of men of renown to the heap 
of fitones surmounted by a polo ami a wg of some minor beggar. And to the 
shrines of tlie aiLints, thousanihg upon thousands of devotees resort, in the hope of 
gaining something on Uie sacred soil. So far there is nothing contrary to European 
ideas. Shrines have existtKl through the ages, and pilgriimiges to them have been 
eupposetl to produce various reaulta. But tiiere is one thing that diflerentiatee the 
t'vo areiis. In the W®t a saint might become a saint by various qualifications—. 
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piety, of even, as in the Indus Valley, oti occonnt of reputed maftical 

powers. But their virtues died with them. The saints of ituropc were ocUhate, 
hut the Mohamiuwian sointo of the Indus are not It is easy, therefore, to under- 
eland how the bcUel in aainia has been fostered and kept alive to a much greater 
eaten t in the Indus Valley than in the British Islos. 

Here, tlion, 1 most jioint out tlifti among saints there is a constant l^attle ns to 
ihe laws lliai govern the descent of smietity. The eldest son, wherever possible, 
tricji to maintain the rights of prunogenitnre. The younger brethren, on the other 
hand, aigue that holiness descends according to the customary laws of inheritnnoc, 
by which all share alike b the sanctity as in other forms of property. Tlic Inttar 
win ill niOHt cawts, although somotinics the eldest is accepted ofi the ohief, the 
JilaXtatla Nashin, the Sitter-on-thc-Praycr-Cartiet, and is allowed small eitra dues 
similar to those enjoyed by the headman of the village. Baiiority is so lucrative 
111 at, as in the of other money-ioakiiig conoeroa, dispiitefl are frequent Brother 
ijiiarrels with brother, or an uncle of a junior hraiioh usurps the right of a youthfol 
nephew. Tlieu, Bgoio. the Boints near tlie Indus make tours round those disciples 
who live at a distance, and. although they try to adjust mattere by <Uviding np 
their begging-beate, or by arranging that each should take Bcpatale toms, still one 
constantly heats complainia of the grabbing of disciples or of men going on circuit 
ill the wrong order. As is natural, if ibe holy family is at oil prolific, the 
difliculties and quarreis are largely increased, and corioua consequences ensue, such 
as Government managing a Mohammedan shrine with tlie assistance of a Christian 
Pepiity Connuiadoiicr and a Hindu revenue subordinate. 

I do not wish to give a mere guidebook description of our saint® taken from 
gasettcers and cenaus reijorts, but, before passing on to accounts drawn from more 
pereotinl knowledge, 1 will recapitulate, for the benefit of these tiot in touch with 
the Bubjecl, Bome of the miracles and features of the leading saints and of their 
uhritiea. 

Saints have raised people from the dead, have traimported pilgrims journeying 
to their tombs across tlie Indus on a prayer carpet, and have brought to life a 
number of kids already eaten by a baud of Fakir*. There was a saint who mended 
the broken leg of a cam eh The camel did not gain tnuch thereby, because the 
King of Ifelbi sent for it and killed it to have a look. On viewing the miracnloos , 
rivete in its leg, Itc sent four mule-loatls of mouey as an offering lo the saint, but 
oeillmr the camel nor its owner apjjear to have had any more interest in tbe pro- 
ceediDge* There was once a smut who rode on a wall with a snake ssa whip, and thoro 
was onother who sailed tlic Indus in a etouc boat. If you don't believe the latter 
story, you will find tho stone boat—on dry land—by the Indus to this day. There 
have been uaiiits who could ride tigers and handle snakes, and one whoeo hand would 
cGcsrionally come out of bis tomb for forty years after hie death. One rode home 
for some after his head was cut OS', while anoUier saved n boatload from 

Binking in the river. There was a saint who sent the river seven miles away s that 
is a comparatively easy job. It luis recently been the misfortune of many people 
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to watch the Indua walk bodily across coujittyj eating up fields^ groves^ ganlcus^ 
hamlet-sand finally the town of Ucra Qbasti Xlian, which houaed twenty-oue thousand 
inhabitauts, Tlio aanie aaint romovad all the aiid^ if lie had done so 

pcmianeutly^ he would certainly have deserved his honours. But ho brought them 
hack a tlioueand-fold, and those who know wliat [lies can bo like in tho East will 
feel that hia sanctity worked on unaiiitabk lines. Then there was the great Saint 
of Multan who, unable to get firauriKHi free from an unappredaLive iniblic, brought 
down the sun nearer to that city iti order to broil hl% llsb. And those who liava 
^ei^ved in Multutii or in the valley of the Indus not fur Croni it, know w^all that tl>e 
^fun seoms nearer the earth in that region than elsawdiere. 

Then again the Shrinea of the Holy have various qualities- One m 
specinlly good at curing tlie bites of mad dcg^,. another gives snccesa m liLigatiun 
-—^and our peasants am aadly litigious Mk. Another b good for tootliache, a bitli 
of i^nd near a fotiHlr shrine will cure hoib, and a fifth is naefnl for proiiiotioD of 
the growth of boards. A branch froui the trees of one shrloje is taken homo to 
drive away cobras^ and here I mtiot point out that ope advantage which roats in 
saints and their shrines b that they eTt courage the growth of groves of troes^ 
distinct oosets m on arid area. 

One might continue thb recapitulation for a long time, but this will give a 
rough idea of the powers of BOine of the holy men. They Emve, however, tlioir 
limitations ip popular belief. Thus the proverb goeo: “If an ass can carry but 
mounds, can 3ajad .Jalal niako him oaity five maunds T' 

Then again, wdiile eaipts of high degree are of value on groat ^^ccaoiona, it is 
jis well in legs im|iortant matters to call on the name of some petty local hero; 

Iodide BubawaJ Hak^ outdide Kntb Farid ; 

But if you want a thing <1otio in a hnrrj» call on Shadna Shahid/' 

That b^ thougii ttie great i^iuts of Multan and Pakpittau are great indeed, 
the local niortyr^ who moy have tieeii killed for running off witJi his iieighbonr's 
wife, nifty have more eBicaey in the courts of heaven in petty mJiiLers. As a 
paralld to Lhia, when a tent-pqjger in Albiiwali starts off on hb run he umkos hia 
horse plunge fonvord to the cry of “ Allahbat m he thunders down close to the 
peg Ids cry changes to Aill ] Aili 1 Aili! " or “ Oli, AH \ ** The nephew of the Prephet 
was repatcti to be a great athlete, and b tlierefora likely to aid in striking a peg. 

It will be readily underetCM>d that people witli l^eliofs sucb as have beep 
describeil are ready to explain all kinds of oeciimences, not upflerstood by them, 
by reference to the ijifiueuoes of some spirit or Kiint, Thus the spirals of sand, 
known as dust devils, arc supposed to eoptmn wit bin tbem a sprite known as 
Blmi Phere, or Brotber Twirier. This Brother Twirier has Iieen explained as a 
Brahman, who Ijecame the devoted foliow'er of the great saint Srikhi Sarwar, and 
wtm granted magical powers. So Hgain I passed a bicge iKuilder in a ravine in tha 
Baloch hills, which wb» obviously an object of reverence, md was shown the foot- 
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priiit^ of th^- tjlessed Proph^t^two e^tripa of yellow sEmdstono in the grey ^udatcme 
rock. 

lit the ttJiDiiiistration of the comity it i$ uoapoasible to ignorB the ide*U( or 
beliefs of the people or Lhe religious personal's, any more than wo can disn^gard 
the opinions of their oMefs and lending men. These leligiotin gentry, whether 
virtiioits or otherwise^ possess great inHiience, and in dealing with the people it is 
rifttesaary to oil men of mfluonce as for as potsaible to aid in the nd- 
iniiiislmiion. 

As a typical instance of how aucli men can be of vnluOp I )jiay call attoDtion 
to the occasion when, in Dem Ghaii Khan, a Batoch noiablo in a hi of eacoitoinent 
carried off into the hills Oeptain Grey, the Dopnfcy Commisaioner of the lime. He 
was pursned by a mixoii forcfo of soldiery and Baloeh chiefa with tlieir tetainei^, but 
it was an inflneutial Pir who was eeut forward to aba w him tlie error of hie ways 
and who emled the irtatter without bloodshed. 

Now I come to the more per^nal aide of iny paper, in w^Meh I will try by 
description of actual oxperient^es to bring horns to yon more cloorly our people, 
their beliefs, and their eainti I Mve used one peraonal note below, because 
jictiial living estatuples are likely to bring pointe homo with more emphoais tlian if 
abstract cas6& are il^iibetL 

One tiling vey noticeahlo about the nainta of the Indus Riverain ia that the 
founders of the holy places were, oij Mr. Arnold brought out so elcarly in the 
o/Iskim, uiainly Shia mb^ioaJJiries, who came up the river by peaceful 
peuetfation. Years fiftor there were tho^ successive wavoo of oonquerote, all 
Sunuia by fuith, who Imre across the Indue in various places and induced 
caafopnity with their own ideas by methods connected in qur mimb with Tlulip 
and Mary* But heredity eoiints for a great deal, and so we find that, under our 
tolerant sway, men of the saintly clossca art? constantly reverting to Sbia ideoft. Aa 
a mle they do not announce their change m aggressively ns to alienate their Bunnt 
disciples j but oucasionally conJlict occum^ especially where the sacuLar intereata of 
religious superiors dmh with those of the layuicn around them. 

As an instance of tlua 1 must mention tliat amoug the Vethans of the 
Mmnw^ali district Jock in as good aa hb master, and everyone thinke lie b eiititlad 
to have a Bayi so one day 1 found a maos of men %vaylayiiig me at n railway , 
stalioi], where the tmina stop for twenty tuLuutea. All talked simultaneously at 
me. obvioiiaty desiring to infonn me of something. 1 i^ught such remajks m ,Ha 
wants to starve ub^' ; *'Thoy would kill me but for fear of your honour*'; '*1 pVo 
ttTc dying and our chililron are already dead** 

From this I gathered that there were two parties to the dispute^ hut during 
all tljosc tweu^" luinutes I never heard a coherent statement bearing on the facte, 
and m neithet side was allowed to tell the story for morn llian one-^half sentence at 
a time, nod tlieio were no outaidira present who knew alK>ut the affair the tr^ 
Aieamed on, leaving me no wiser than before* I, of coump heard all about it later, 
and had plenty of trouldo over li. and it appeared that the Patiton Iribeatnew had 
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gr^jted to a Sflyail fnimjy cETtflin aupetior watoi" irights wbioh they wanted to lako 
bitck bocauaa the Sayatia had taken to heretioal notions. Unfoiltiftatoly, the 
riffhts of the latter were duly recoiled in tht; Goyemmetit reeorrbp and had 
been the eabjeot of lit^sation, in which Mr, Longworth Baniea, aa Diviaional 
■ructgep had given them t!ie support of the law; but it was very clear that but for 
the strengtli of tlie British power the heretics would have been ousted from their 
posit ion. 

The very toivn of Mianwali, which gives its name to the first district that I 
Jiad tlm gocwl fort lino to hold, means the place of the holy ineiu Their progenitor 
won his name, ap^rt from other deeds, from bis power of prophecy- Not properly 
treated by the Saddosai Nawah of Bern, he foretold the fali of the great desert fort 
of Mankera into the hands of the Sikhs^ and the prophecy ooinuig true hie prestige 
Wii^ greatly enhance.], and his descendants are able to make a fair meoDie on the 
sale of amciletSp breathing on the sick, and other recognised methods. 

In this district, in the middle of the desert that lies between the Indus and 
the Cticnab, I came across a tribe of graders and camel owners who did not dip 
their moiismche3. These in onr eountry were obvious rarities, so 1 enquired of 
their religious beliefe^ their saints, etc., and was told that thoy were disciples of the 
Mian Semi of the Dera Glmssi IChEin Bistrict 1 was further told that when they 
slew Ml anijiiai for foot! they did not do ao in the mtnie of God, as aU good 
Moliaminediuis do, but in the name of Iheir Mian, Now you oan imagine that I 
expected wdacn I was posted to Dera Ghasi Kliati to find that the Mian Serai was 
a Baintly escetic of a high order. As a matter of fact he tume^l out to be a very 
much impoverishe^l nobleman, whd$e claim to greatness lay not in his piety but in 
his descent from the Kalhora Kings of Sind* His Gpiritual dignities had retaamed 
with certain olflasas^ isolated in the desort, long after hia tem|;oral power had 
di^HppoaTeiL 

Some of those looked up to by the people as saints ahi, no doubt, pure 
ctiarlataiis^ and live on tlu! cmdulity of uiankindH I bad under me a re venue 
official, himself a Sayad, and had frequent diBc^issions with him as to th# 
imjxjKinbilit^^ of any huniFm Ibeiugs on tlds earth having sii{iematnml {lowem 
beyond those o{ ordinary meu* He of coui^ disagreed with me, and especially 
^ wanted to show me a gtcfit Sayud, one, Hahar Shall, who, he dccliircd, would 
convince uic that aug^ls, jmnEi or spirits aided the mighty- Ho told me manj 
Ktoriea of iho ^jower this man had. The only one I can romomber isi that he could 
send his begging howl aorosa the open, and. while all sat, it would come liack to 
him from the threshing flooFt fulL However, m so often h[ippcns to the un believer^ 
the opportunity for my ^eing him never came. I apoke one day to the Deputy 
Commiftsioncr of an ac^miug distriet, a Hindu officer of diaimetion, ami was 
enlightened. 

” I know the num” he said. "Ho ie m uncommon good eonjurer," 

J leomt from this Sayod Tabsiidar mnch about the local ideas. He was filled 
With tlie senKie of proportionate mfigickl powers posaM^esed by difibrent individuals * 
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This power, which wccall “ Barkal" is a power thai TMiea accorditt(^ to clio rank 
ojid diynily of eocli |)oreon, mmI also with the special merits which ho may have 
obtained by virtue of his descent, or his own qualLtiefl, The word " ISarkat *' is one 
ooQstautly in the moiitli. Lieutenaiit-Goveniorfi, whose arrival in au arid ana 
ayncliroiuKOB with rain, are more likely to go down with honour to posterity than 
those who have ooniined themselves to prosnie iniprovemepts for the boneSt of 
milliniis. Well, my Tahsildor was always in search of Barkau*' and thia 
espeeifllly applied to the irrigation amngenients over wliich he was in charge. 
The Indus lias been moving westward, and, incidentally, bns eaten up practically 
the whole town of Dcra Ghssi Kliaii. * JfuturaJIy. this westward trend caused the 
iuun^laiions on the east bank to fail to teuoli the areas thoy fcrtiliMsd in the past, 
ami, coQsequetitly, the works constructed by the fatmors themsalvos Irom year to 
y ear, under ofllcial super^’ision, became of more Importance, The Talisildar waa 
verv been ooustnicting an enormous dam on one creek which bo called after me, a 
minor <lain and a cut which he called after himself, and other construct Lons named 
after the leading atiuires. I ohaffed him about this liabit of his, but he esploined 
how olheir cute had silted up. but titat the auspicious name of Mr. S. S. Thorburu, 
an ofhoer who rcee to high rank in the Punjab, had kept a channel called the 
Tliorbura Wah open to this day. 1 therefore let hitn have hia way as it 
oeeitied to improve his energy, but humouring him thus led to a very severe day. 
One year, irrigation failed altogether, so that some siicty thousand acres iu the 
south ftf tlie district bad not had a drop of* moisture by July 26th (the 
inundation seasnii is from May till August), The Taliadldar therefore turned out 
the countryside in aocordanco with a plsn iiialured by us in the winter, but 
postponed in the hop© of a h%h river ; ami in ten days he dug a cut, one and s- 
haU miles long, fifty*Jive feet wide, and four feet deep from one creek tliat was 
running to anotlier largo one which had lost its head. Ho cut it but he <U(i not 
open it, though alt the country was thiisting for water. He wrote and wired to 
me twice ikiJy. I, with Mr. Jtolslor, then Assistant Commifisioner, waa enjoying 
a short spell of comparative cool on a low hill, and we were very reluct^ut to niovo 
merely for a formal ceremony. The Tahsilclar stuck to his guns, and ituplored our 
" Barkut ” at the opening cotomouy. Distances are great and tridnsare slow, but after 
s thirty-mile rood journey imd six hours by rail we arrived at a rest-house. Thou ^ 
starting next day at 3 a,m., w rode fourteen mile.s to tho site of the cut, Musicians 
and poets were there who sang end dudainned tlia glories of aureelvee, the Tahsildar, 
his asaietante, squires, aquireens and themselves. 

Then the Mayor kicked off. I mean that Mr. Holster and 1 took mattocks in 
oar hnnde and cut at the dam till tlie water began to trickle. It wee then 
deniuUeiied amidst nmoh praying and cries of " Dum Bahawal Hok-a-a,*’ or invoca¬ 
tions to the great patron saint of Multan. Any who know wltat July 26th mentis 
in the Western Punjab, can realise that it wsa of no usc^ to attempt to go IxLck in 
the heat, and we bad to lie up aU. day in a squirueu's bouse. Ho did his host to 
n»«-ke us comfortable, but when, after pusluDg forth in the com^iarative cool of 
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six pja., w€ did otix journey lack to the rest-house, we wore weary folk. Still the 
*' Baikalcame uiT because tliere was a strong soour &oni creek oreek, and ttiu 
cut that woe cliristeued by (be auapicions name of the BoUabter Wah after 
Mr. Bcdater, not only saved the aituatiou tliat year, but continued to be of value 
as loug as we knew it. 

I discussed more than once with this oihcer Lite necessity of having a Hr or 
Mursliul, a epiritual adviaer, a guide to the right jnitli, otc., and jiointed out that 
if the Deity was Alt-Knowing All-Powurt'ul aiul Oumi-Btesent, Ho could have uo 
need for any iiitenuediariea, After argaUig for Rome time, he hk off an idea 
which he thought would appeal to me- 

*'Sahib," he said, "you are the Deputy Commissioner, tlie llewl of the 
District, and all local aBairs are in your bauds. In order to kuow everything and 
to superintend everything, you liave to be very busy. I am fairly liigh amtiiig 
your sultordinates, but even I cannot invade your room, at any moment^ 1 have to 
go to the doorkeepers* and they lead me to your presence if you are at 
liberty," 

The argument may not appeal to all, but it is easy to understand. It may 
also account for the neglect that is often shown to tho tnoml qualities of holy 
men. Doorlteei«ic8 may be, and veiy often are, very corrupt lictois, but as leaden 
to the threshold of the Deputy Commissioner they must be token as they are, 
Bo if men, either in themselves or through their anoestors, have the reputiitioii of 
being mediators before the throne of tied, wliat matters their {«rsoiial condunt as 
long as tbeir {>ower is auppoaed to remain 1 Another view of the same idea is 
tliat these saints axe windows through which the light of heaven shines, and, even 
if windows are soniotimes dirty, ordinary mortals must be content with such light 
AS they may get through them. 

It is extraordinarily Imtd to realize the itoaiUon of these holy wen, and yet 
they cannot by any means be left out of account. Wearied once beyond measure 
by the incessant squabbles of a trio of holy brothers, who were battling over the 
eterriol question of the supremacy of the elder, 1 asked the chief, who witli his 
iriltesmoo was a dis(‘iplo of theire, why he did not throw over the lot who, in tho 
quarrels, hod revealed mesl nnsaintlike charecteristica- lie admitted all tlicir 
shortcomings, but said, *• How can 1 give up those whose ancestora were guides to 
my ancestors ?" Somehow or other, lUeflo men. virtuous or non-virtitous, liad 
aoiuired for him and most of his tribe, hereditary rank os doorkeepers to heaven, and 
they will continue to refoin tliat rank until the ^nctity becomes quite dispersed, 
or to use tho other metaphor, till the window is so obscured as to let through none 
of heaven’s light- On the other hand, there were those who told me that the old 
chief, by no nieans a pattern of all Uic virtnee himself, fostered tho disputes among 
his saints to prevent them from attaining loo much power within the ttilw. 

The town of Ders (fliaxi Klian. an important place near the Indus, tins been 
entirely washed away by that dretractive riven It was interesting to listen to tho 
townspeople as tlie rtver approacliecL Tliey all hoped to be protected by various 
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holy plm-BB. '‘Shall Husain will tarn it Ivack." "It lias come to salute the Kazi 
oDii will then tetouL'’ When the Kali's honse wiw gone, fiome saitl, “ The Kaaa 
was n IhkI inau. Now it lias eaten his liouse it will be satisfied*" For the Hindus, 
the Temple of Shiv wns to work the necessary marvel. But shrine and temple, 
Kazi ami Goaain, have nD lieau dispoaseased and no miracle ever took place. 

I asked, anu day, of one of my principal suborrUitatea in Mianw’ali whether 
he knew of any miracles that had happened in recent days. His answer was that 
Si squimeu of the Mian wall district was crossing a cieck «f the Indus on his way 
to tho great Shrine of Taimea in the Der a Ghazi Khan District, Hi a pony aank 
in the yielding mud, but, aa he was thrown off by the plunging auimal, he cried 
lo the saint to help him. The Hghteneil animal onec litfl weight was off, scrauibltal 
tlirougli all right, and the man went lejoicing lowimls tho alirine. Ferrying across 
the Indus proper, be wan no doubt not reticeut, and wlicn, after a rest, he 
presented Inmself at llie sSirine, he found the holy man with a Imndage on his hand, 

■■ Oil, Makmud Khan t” lie said, " it was woU yon called on me. I placed toy 
hand under your horaj'a hoof, niid, despite these injuries, 1 saveil you." 

My informant and the conn try side seemed to have quite &oco|ited the 
miracle, and f did not ask him w hy a man able to stretch his hand eight miles 
need have lieen hurt at all. 

I came in conflict with the raver and gentleman in charge of the ehrtne 
referml to in the story just given. He laid taken an active and offensive part in 
local affairs, and was generally making himself ii nnlsanoe. Tho tnetliod by which 
I showed displeasure was by refiising to vifdt the ahrine of his aucesUir wJien 1 
passed next time on tnur, Many emissaries, including two Baloeh chiefs, cuiue to 
me to point out that evon lienteaajit-governors always visited the sliriue and its 
custodian. My answer was that holy men were holy men, hut that gentlemen who 
interfered in secular mivtters should call on the hend of the district. I went 
away and the rebuke told. For some Lima he liehaved very well, imd on my next 
visit he paid we a call. I gave him a friendly piece of my tiiiml, visited hia 
fliriuc, and theiioeforwarJ we were on fairly good temis. 

It was in his house tliat 1 saw a Bcene that brought home reahatically to 
me the position of these men. As 1 tinned the corner of the verandah, I sow a very 
plump, overfed son of the holy man, whose sproutuq; heard w&s being stroked 
by a wild Pathan of the moat uneiviUzed type. The Ud lounged on, quite 
unconcerned, hut the Palhau clung to liiui, stroking hia back or lieanl and ivas 
obviously in the hojic that " some virtue might come out of him.** 

The saint was a queer wlniixture of luxury and humility. He always spoke 
u1‘ hiunwlf as " Thui moan one,** " Thiji beggar " or, for efl’cet, " 'Flib servant of the 
threshold of Goil." He bad, however, a msgoiticent house and oetentationa 
garmenus. The provision of this wah sup}>osed to conie miraculously, as also the 
food with which pilgrims were led on a standard dietaiy for each different day. 
But. of course, os every pilgrim of any stat);^ left generous gifts behind him, tliera 
WBfi not much miracle. 
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I iitiGOJmiotiM)}^ ihe K^ium of C4) this Bamtp bceaosei nt the request 
of a family of chiefs of Mianwali* 1 took ov^t the nionugeifleiit of the 

eatfkteof one of iheTn under the Court of WaniSp "Wiiiic this gontleruau would 
never pny Ids debtSp^ be ha<.l the babitp among otlier extmvagBxioeSp of sending whole 
boatloadB of grain to this very Pir* Natumllj^ therefore, when Government 
ummged his estate these lienevolences eawed^ md attention wm psiid to reducing 
debt. 

Tim greatest ahrtne in the Western runjub is that of Sakhi Sanvar in the 
Dera Gha^i Khaa TJiatricfc, Tins is situated in the tuoat desolate situation 
im^inable. It miuirea a journey across a desert to reach it^ and lies against 
seamed and fissured luarreu tiilla Although the Bhrine is i^aii of a Aloliauuncdaa 
saints the sanctity of thos|Kit must date back long before Mohrttumeflanii^m+ On no 
other greunils can the cosmopolitan beliefs piofo&Hcd tbiite be accounted for^ Moup 
wotneti and cliildran, Sikbsj HinduM and MeliBiumedtin? alikcp come from all 
dktncta in the Punjab. Tliere are traditions to suit eachr and all are w€lcome<I by 
the MobonuuiHlan aervanta of thfe shriutr These include a company of old women 
who represent the wife of the HoJy ^laUr and coUect from the female devoutit I 
will not^ however, dwoU much on Sakhi Sarwar^ although he is the greatest 
fiersonnge of the Lidtts Vnlleyn because *m> much bas been writton aliout bJni 
already^ but will conclude witb a description of tht^ sliriiie of IjJ loan at Karor^ 

It wan of this mausoleum tiiat I was the trustee and mimager on 9)ehalf of a 
oonipftiiy of squabbling modem descendants o! a saint who obtained name and 
fame in the Middle Ages. 

The Ura^'oT the Accession of the throne of God, tlial is, the deatli of Lliis Holy 
Man, took place, unfortunately for district officers, in Angust lu that month 
people from all the districts round repair to tlie shrine for a full week's pieuio. 
The main object is, of coursajTOligioufi. They coma to vow or repay their vows, and 
to perform variona ceremonies on the holy grouncL Little children arc bTOughfe 
that their firat hair may be shavod off^ andj wrapped in the skin of a saerilicod gtnit, 
be buried as an atonement for the Ufa of the child. Barren women come with toy 
cradles to pray for children. Mothers bring gif la in retui'O for the inestimable 
boon of male offhpringi Men hang up bDlsters in the hope of obtainitig wives by 
* purchase, theft or otherwiso, and others? hang up bolstcre with prayers to the aaints 
to aid them in retaining the wQuien they liave abduoted, ami bolsters are also 
brought by women in prayer or thanksgiving for ohildten. In like nikanner 
cowbelk are suspended from the trees near the shrine by varioua persons; pereona 
who have recovered lost oattloj or those whose cattle have been cured of disease, 
come along with thieves wJioliave managed to sre-al oattle already, or who are hoping 
to bring off a ^cocaafn] coup* In fact^ it may bo said that- all that makes up the 
life of our peasants forma a pooh'ible cause for a visit to Hie rfirme. 

A great feature ia the casting out of devils in the name of ApoUoe. It is 
mainly the women tliat become possessed of devils, though occasiouiilly a inam is 
token that way also. The method of eiorcism entails much rocking of the body in 
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time to the lieddiigB of a small tlrtim until exhaustion and the holy groiind oombine 
to do their work. There is a good deal of humbug about this, and, indeed, it is 
known by the expteasive term of ** {^laying at jlnns ” the-genii or f^iliar epirita of 
tho Arabian ^hts. A visit to a fair is a great event in a woman’s life, and if al]o 
thinks aho is not likely to get ponnission to go, she is apt to invent a jinn that 
must be cast out 

The fair here, as elsewliero, is the occasion for all kinds of s^iorts beloved of 
the countryside—racing for horses, donkoys, camels and men, and, Hnaliy, a 
magnificent game called dMfo, n kind of hare and hnunds, which is watched by 
some twelve tiiousand enthusiaxtio spectators, all malot It is a gome which 
Hugby fooiballenj might well train on, bat \ must not witit to describe it here. 
I will therefoiB eonclnde with tire hope that 1 have given a cougb idea of one 
phase of the reUgious beliefs of the people among whom I have lived so long. 
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PCKTHEK HOTES OK 'NSIBIDI SIGNS WITH THElJi MEANINGS 
FROM THE IKOM DISTRIOT. SOUTHERN NIGEIHA. 

&T Eli'DIXSTOKE Dayreli^ Diatilfit Coinmlsaionor, F.R.G,S. 

In Btniljing ’Naibidi ia the Ikom OiiitTict of SoutherD Nigeria it will bo fciund 
that there ere aeveutl diflereut kinds. The various societies wkieh jilay 'Nsibidi 
li&ve tnany of their own partlenlar signs, which atmogers heloiiging to uiother 
society would not nnderstiuid. Then} are, however, a hugs number uF signs 
common to all the aocieties, such as:— 




which ate known to most of the natives; these are the signs which ore most 
often tattooed on the face, arms, and i^, etc., oF the peoplei 

The men who nnderstend 'NeibiJi ore very reticent about giving any infornm- 
tion on tbe Biibject, and it is only through tuLiives whom T have known sevenl 
years that I have been able to obtain die signs now givoiL When the signs are 
being explained the men are most particnlar that no other natives should be near 
for fear they might tell otlier people. The yonng men are also afraid that they 
might be fined or puniabed by the chiefs of the society if they were found giving 
infonnaliou to atmngersv 

In the Ikom Diatnct women are not allowed to know 'Naibidi, as may be 
seen on refening to sign Na 118, whioh represents an ‘Nsibidi chief who went 
mad and was tied op because the membeis were afraid that he might tell the 
women or the atrangem the secrets of the society. One of tbe very few women 
whom 1 have come across in the district who knew the meanings of any of the 
signs is a singing and dancing girl, of Oknni, called Ennenni, who is also well 
versed in native folk-lore, and has related to me several stories^ The members 
have a secret paAtoiaimic code by which they can coinmaiilcate with one another, 
it is acting in dumb sbow, the fingers, hands, and both arms being need, also the 
bead. The way many of these signs have been given to me is aa foUowa;—The 
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sign Itaving iirel been Jmwii, one membor |tomta nt it with tlie index finger of his 
right hand, but does not speak. The other member then points at the sign with 
Ihe first end second fingers of his right liwid, remaining in tlmt pmiitioa with his 
am out for a few aoeonito, be then proceeds to make diflerant motions with hia 
hands, etc., explaining the meaning of the sign to the other member, Tliis goes on 
for a short time in dlence until the interpretation is complete. The first member 
who pointed at the sign then iransUtea the meaning. Tliis performance is 

repeated, after each ’Nsibidi sigD is made. 

Bets are frequently made about "KaibiJi, and many of the signs have reference 
to strungere who have broken the 'Xsibidi laws, and who have to pay goats or gin. 
In the year 1909. the Bev. J. K. Macgiegor, B.D., published an article in the 
J&Hnud tkt Hasal AiUhrQpdo^ liuditvi^ giving ninety-eight signs of 'Nsibidi 
with their meanings, severel of which are similar to some of those ooUected by 
me. There does not appear to be any stigma attached to a knowledge of 'Nsibidi 
in the Ikom District m would appear to Iw the case in Calabivr. according to 
Mr. Mttcgregor, and this ia probably because 'Ksibidi U so intimately connecteti 
with the Egbo society. Tl>e other flodeties wldch use and practise ‘Nsibidi in the 
Ikom District are die Dkpotio, Ukwa. and Isoiig Esil societiea. In trydug to trace 
'Nsibidi, and to find out In which countries it is known. I have recently golleoted 
and copied from various nutivee a number of ’Nsibidi signs mostly depicted ou 
women These sign* are tattooed on natives from countries extejiding from the 
German Caineroons on both banka of the Cross Biver, down as far as Akunakuiia 
on the left bank, and inland for a considerable diatance into the Ibo country ou 
the right bank. 

The following is a list of the various countries showing whence came the 
nativea who boro tlis tattooed marks reproduced by mo 


Countrjf, 



1, Efik 

■P ■ ■■ 

Calabar^ 

2. Enfitop ... 


IkonL 

3. Attain 



4. Olalumo ... 

t.mm 

Ikoiii. 

5. Imle 


tkom. 

(t. Indem 


Obubitk 

7. Ibo ... 

m*m 

Bende, 

8. Akunukuua 

!• A fr 

Aiikpo. 

9. Inkum 

... 

Ikom. 

10. Adda 


Ibo tribe. 

11. Injor 

■■ ■ ¥ 

Ekoi tribo, fkOTu Ilbtriot. 

12. Akpuubong 

m mm 

Ikojn, 

13. Abn 

... 

Baki iribe, tkom Dietriot. 

14. Ogada ... 

■ir k^-m 

(Jbubra. 

Ip. Akam 

1 

Ikam DbtrioL 
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Ham' of tho fiigiift ifiproduoed are toumjcted with one aootlwr, end form 
short stories. Wiren these signs are drawn by the natives they ore grouped 
together, but in no regular order, and tiieLr positions relative one to another do not 
seem to alter their menniugH, 

The only exception that I know is tlie aign So. 155, which reptesents two 
woueu sleeping together, if, however, this sign were upright, it would mean a mai» 
end a woman. 

It will bo oleerved that the signs Kca 118 to 141 are of a much more 
elabomte and pictorial design tliati those given by EtUna, a Calabar man 
^Xos. 33 to 85)b llioy arc abo quite different from the fifty-five signs which were 
colleoted by me and puldUhed in Jfan, August, IDIO, Vol, X. No. 3. Tlie native, 
Insoh Agnra, of Okuni, who gave the signs Nos. US to 141, is well vemed in 
'Ndbidi, and is also an ejtpcrt in the secrot pantomimic code of communication, 
1 iiave on several occasiaus watclied t his man, an noticed by him, conversing, 
apparently freely, with other memheta of the society, who underatootl the cotlo, 
for several minutes togotlien 

Sign No. 61, representing five rods, in 'Nsibidi, is quite a eoinmon sign on 
the Cross Elver, anil it is frequently to be seen in native houses marked up many 
times on the walla in white ehslk, representing so many cases of kernels or bottles 
of gin, etc. Tlus mgn is also used on tha stunmers on the coast for tallying 
goods. 

The signs Noa 191 ti> 199 are very much like the signs Nos. 212 to 215, 
tAtt>>oed on an Lnknm woman. As these signs are so different from those commonly 
in use hi ttte district, knowing tliat the Inkum people are not related to the 
Ibo, I asked the wouian if she could explain the reason, but, unfortunately, she 
could give tue no informatiou, except that she did not know any Ibo man and did 
not undeiBlund the meaning of the dgus. 

All the signs liuvo been very much redticed In sire, and the lines should be 
of a uniform thickness. 

On the 27th Miiy, 1911, whilst visitiug tlie Inde countrj', on old womiin, called 
Abimasi, informed me that she knew 'Nsihidi well, and explained the umaniugs of 
BO vend of the eigns to me. In order to prove that she knew 'Nailiidi, without 
being asked, she wont outside the rest house and shortly afterwards returned with 
her lumds orosswi behind her. She stood in the doorway without speaking or 
mo%'ing for a short time, and then looked slcwly round the room, moving her head 
from tlio d^t to the left, she then turned round and left the room. tVIien she 
returned she told me that the nieaning of her acting was that if die hud had the 
'Nenbidi medicine in her mouth and many people hud lieoii present in the 
room, some uf whom know 'Ksiludi, those people would liavc greeted her and she 
would hare returned their greeting without speaking. She also informetl me that 
had she wished to speak to any man present who knew 'Nsibidi, that this 
particular man would have got up and followed her out of the room, sltbougli 
she had not spoken or made any signal as far as could be seen. She said, that 
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vthm thif man foUimFcd her put of the rwuu all tlie people who did not uuderetaad 
’Xflibidi would have been very much aurpriaed. It is extremely doubtful whether 
ihiB old woman would have given me any infonnaiioa about 'Nfiibidi but for the 
fact that she bad known me for over nine years. 

1. A young Tuan and bis aweethearL 

2. A man and woman Bleeping together, the womoE was the wife of another man. 

3. Four men whu caught the man and woman in No, 2 Bleeping together. 
The woman bolotiged to one of the four men. And the man who wna fcmrnl with 
her hud to bring a calabash of tombo, repreBented by the ciiele, and repay the 
bride firice to the husband. 

jV man and woman in bed who are tired of one anotlier, lying bach to back, 
it ia the mninl fiign of a quarrel. When a woman makes tills sign for a man it 
meaijs that aho does not want him to come to her housa 

5. Bush leg irons 

6. The roan who pul the log iitais on the woman. 

(Explanation of signs 4 to 6, The woman in No. 4 would uot uJTow the man 
to have connection witli her, so he sent the man in No. 6 to put the bush lag irons, 
No. 6, on the womim.) 

7. Tliree women and one roan. One woman was old and her biiBband wished 
to got rid nf her, and would not give her food as lie wanted a young girl to live 
with h’"* The old woman therefore called her two friendg to meet the man and 
settle the palavei. 

8. A mail and a child. A Btranger had come to the houise, isci the man told, 
the child to go to Ibc place where he kept his yams. No, fl, and bring some. The 
child refused to do what ho was told so the man knocked him down. 

9. The small circle in the contre is the pluca in the honsa whore the yams 
were kept, and the long line represents the stranger. 

1D. The Egbo dress. 

11, A man marri(«i two wives, he was fond of one of them who had a child 
hy liim and liveni with her, entirely neglecting tlvo other woman and treating her 
very badly. This woman having a pain in her knee went to a lot caster who told 
her to sliorpen a stiok and pierce her knee with it. When she had done this a ^ 
child came out of her knee mid the worn an took the cliild to her frienda in the 
town. When the womito’s husband heard of tlie birth of the child he asked tlie 
wojnan who had given her the child, as 1» had not lirol coaneclaon with her 
hUus^lf- 

12. The man liaid to the tnoiher of the ehiWp U tbia child is mine let him ge 

to the’^thnnder and get me nti elepbnciV^ ttisk, TJie child and met a flick 

wponm in the ferry boat. She told the child to wash her back, and the child did 
60 . She then told him tn wash Jm benda^ but ho refused and rubbed his bodj 
instead. The wouiad then told thE^ boy not to salatc any chiefa, but to walk 
straight uu until he met the ihundci'i whom he Bolute, 
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13* T>ie boy told ihe thtindcfr that his father h^d sent him to get an 
vlepbotit's tuak. Tim thunder gave hiiH a tusk and told tdiu to &|Ay wlmro 
he Tlio boy ^id he wqM alee|i with the goals that nighty but bo dept ^ith 
the slaves mstfoiL At night Lho thunder killed all the goats and thought that 
he htid abo killed the hoy\ but in ihu tuortiLug the boy told the thunder that he 
liad slept near his head and bud nearly been kiUod- 

14 The boy started borne wiib tbe tusk and a gun on his shoulder. The 

thunder made lightning six tinioai trying to kilt the boy, and each tiruo th^ 

lightning came the boy firud his gun^ the last shot cut tliu thunderur's head oA' 
so the bey earned tUu bead and ta&k to Im father and told him what had 
bapiioiied* The father still wished to kill hxH eoti^ so he got nevuii speats and told 
bis son to do the same. He then oalled all the }:ie}opIe together and in their 

presence threw all the spears at his son, but coidd not Kit hiui. The boy’s lastr 

spear killed Ida father^ then the boir\ having killed bis father^ ohinljed up n long 
rape into tlie sky. 

(Signs Noe. 11 to 14 wore giv^ni by Aglmr of Abia, who pointed out Llie 
variqna porta of the signs with tiieir meanings os he told the story.) 

15. A fan vvhich is used to remove the dust from the place where the ^Nsibidi 
ia put 

16 . The half circle is the place where thft tombo is poured on the ground. 
One of Uie attnke^s oppoajto is tiie man who poured out the tombo, the other stroke 
is the tnon who drank it 

(The line in the middle is the centre with two chiefs sitting at the top and two 
at tliu bottom*) 

IT* A HI HU and a woman sleeping tcgetlier who have had a qimrroL 

18. Fan used by the Orben Socitty lu their play a. 

19. A man holding the Egba stick. The uioii on the r^jht ia lioltUng two 
goat^s horns in his hands. The man on the left says he is not holding them 
properly tmd wanu to take them from hiin, but is not allowwi to do so, Tlie top 
fork U the forked etick winch is used in the E^bo play to push a mm/e l^ with. 

20* Tlie half umsle, etc., on the right is the Or bon rattle* The cro^ is thfr 
man holding the tattle* The sign at the bottom of the drelo i* a man who^ 
knows the Orbon pby well. The sign on the top of Uie drcle is a man who 
* doe® not know the play* Tlie drde is the Hiark mode by the man who under^ 
stondsi Wien the turni haa placed his hand twice u|Kin the mark, he ia told 
that that- is the Orbon sign. 

21 * The Egbo tortoise. 

22 . A man and woman sleeping together with their arms round one another* 

23. A muti and woman sleeping EogeUier uu a native bed^ it waa rferj' hot 
so they put thoir arms auteide, the short strokes at tte bottom are the legs of ibe 
bed* 

24. A woman had a baby by her husband* He got tireti of her otul told her 
to go into the bush aud leave the baby with him» but she refused to do so. 
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25. A wOTOJUi went out walking and a man followcni her, 

26. The man met a E^mall bqj with a smalt girl and Uled to take the girl for 
himself, but the girl feared to go with the man and held on to her boy lover* 

27^ The boj kept the girl ao hia frieutl until she grew up. He then marriGd 
her and they lived together and made their i>ed with a pillow for the head and 
feet 

28. He joined the Society and put the hea^i-dresa near the bed so that 
hia wife could see that he belonged to the society, 

29. A gun. 

30* The oroga at the top is a man who went into the bush carrying tue gun, 
another man went with him who corrieil his bag. 

31. A man and hia friend went into the town to get two girk. One of the 
men got a girl and took her home wi th iiiiii. The other man could not find a girl, 
(.hey therefore parted and wrent difibrent ways. 

32. A man and a womiin steeping together The woman did not tike the 
man to be near her an she put a pillow t^etweeu tlicm. 

(Signs 1 to 32 were given and esc plained by Agbor^ a native of Ahia, Ekoi 
irilie.) 

33* A queetiou by the E^bo Society. When this eign ie made on the ground 
it meaits that turn is reijuired, and tko man who rnake^ the sign with the four 
junall atrokea is lugh up in the Egbo Society. 

34. The circle represents a table In the £gbo house with a brj^ttle of gin on itj 
aud the crossed lines show the way a man walks in the Egbo houiie wlien a 
question h aaked ; he cannot walk atraiglit* The two round ]m\h at the end of the 
lines are the particulars about which the qneation is asked by a man liigh np in 
the society shown by the four small liuea 

35. When this sign is made on the ground it ia covered with a cloth, and no 
one nioy lift the cloth unless they nnderstand E^bo. The agn means a man's 
hearL The man stands with his arms apread out to show ^that he knows 
mure about Egbo than any other man. The dote reprosent the blood in the 
heart* 

36. A mm atajuUng with his feet crossed. The dotted lines are the blood, 
hones, hair, etc. The aign at tlie bottom on the right ia the man's teaticlcs and 
the sign on tlie left is the peuia, the sign on the top is ihe man’s head and 
neck. 

37. The "Nsihidi sign for welcome. 

38. A man tending itewn. when Uie Egbo ia playing, with one hand on the 
^ound and one foot behind. TJio attitmie of a man stapling to run a taoe. 

39. A watcbi^ who provenU uiyone who does not bolong to the Egte 
. Society from entering the Egte house while the play is going on. 

40. This sign is eent by a man playing Egbo to aomcoae who fins called him. 
It means that he cannot leave the l^bo house* 

(The signH 33 to 40 were given to mo by Etim, a native of Calabar.) 
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41. A pair of Egbo hanijcufla and two men who have had a quarreK A ohl^f 
ia iu the middle, 

42. PlantainB and tho knife witli which they were cut* 

43. A rod, 

(Signs 41, 42 and 43 U^ther mean ; Two mm had ii quarrel and called for 
the liandcni]^ Tho chief came and add tli&t the liandcufTa were not to be brought. 
He then told his wife to cook plantsiua for tho men. The man who was in 
trowble got a rod to give to some one to te&oh fiim 'Nsibidi* He pive fclio rod to 
the chiet) 

44. Tho 'Nidbidi Eg\x} tirum and the stick which ia nibbed round on the top 
of the drtun and causes a curious noiaep 

45. Four inew pbyiag with the "Xaihidi stick. 

46. The 'Nsihidi knife. 

47. Tlie Egbo looking-glass md a man who doea not understand Eglio. 

4B. (a) A man came from a far country. 

(b) A num holding up his hand. 

(r) Wlien the sfcran^r saw this sign he knew that it was ’NaihsdL 

49. A woman who ground up 'Nsihidi medicine. 

50. The 'Xsibidi medicine. 

51. Leaves and other things forming part of the medieiue. 

52. The largo stone for grinding up the medieiue {the mortar). 

53. The i^mall stone held in the hand for grinding tho medicine (the pestle). 

54. The man keeps tho medicine. 

55. .4 man who asked the owner why he kept the medloiiie. 

56. This is the 'Naibidl dressed like an Kgl>o with a netted drose. Ho holds 
A whip in his right hand When the woman was asked for the mediemeehe would 
not give any answer until tho 'Ksihidi coma Tho ^Nsibidi then made the next 
flign (57) on the ground. 

57.. When, the wumon saw the sign she would not answer, (a) The rods; 
(5) the gin [ {^) the legs of the table; (d) the three "^Tsibidi etteks. 

58. The glass out of whioh to drink the gin^ 

59. This sign was seat round to say that the 'Xsibidi Society would play on a 
certain day;, 

60. The messenger who was aeut to tell tlie people^ but as he did not go 
quickly anil atayed away he was hued 6ve rods. 

GL Tlio Rvg rods the messenger was hnecL 

62. The 'Nsihidi drum which was played at tho mooting. 

63. The 'Nsibldi box which holds all the medicine and dresa and other things 
belonging to tbo society. 

etmnger camo from a far country and wijshed to attend the 
'Nsibidl play but he was not a member of the Egbo Society* A iwomati waa told 
to gtiud up the 'Ifaibidi modicino conBisting of leaves^ etc.^ in a stone mortar with 
a atone pestle which she lield in her hand Wlien ahe hod ground up the medicine 
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she gave it W> a man keejJ. Then anotl»r mnti asked Iter wliy abe kept the 
uiedicinc, but alie would not answer so ho went to th® 'Neibidi who made the 
sign representing the rods^, gin, etc. (und the rIms out of which the gin would be 
drunk), wldoh the woman would be fined if the medicine were not forthoonjing. 

A woe then sent round to all the members with the sign showing tlmt 

a mooting was to be called. Aa lie did not go quickly naJ did not retuni for the 
play, ho woa fined five rods. The play waa held and the drum waa beaten i after 
ibo play waa ova,all the medicine, the dreea, and the other things belonging to the 
society were collected and put back in the 'Jfsibidi boi. 

(Signs 47 to 63 were given and explained by Etim, a native of Calabar.) 

64. A round roll of native cloth placed on the head when carrying loads, 

65. Eglio fan, 

66. 'Xaibidi name written. 

67. The fevg which is always calling people. 

68. A guard outside the door of the Egbo houso to keep fitiangere away, 

69. (a) The centre beam of the Egbo house, the short strokes being the 

rafters. 

(5) The Egbo bell 

(c) The carving at tbe ends of the beam, 

70. A hooked stick for gutberiug native pears. 

71. A stick carried by nieniboie who belong to 'NsibidL 

72. A large leaf used for putting native poors in, to cnrrj^ them to the house. 

73. A man with hia arm out, sleeping with his bock to a woman. The eroBS 
below being a small native bed. 

74. Two women Bleeping together with pillowu on citlier side, with their anna 
round one another. If this figure wore upright it would be a man and woman. 

75. A carved piece of wood placed firmly in tbe ground near the entrance of 

lUe ]^bo house, it is decorated with camwood and yellow wood and it has 

also a red cap on its head. 

76. Six 'Keibidi Icavee wbieh were placed on the path by two znen. The two 
broad lines in the centre are the two men, 

77. Au ^bu table. The croased lines are pieces of tie-tio which the members 
throw from one to the other. The kooks at the comers arc the handles. 

78. A hollowed out piece of wood oontoining medicine. The triangle on the 
left is tbe cover. Tbe strokM ou the side are stieka which are used for sprinkling 
the medicine about. 

79. A messenger who was sent to the two men in the stoiy. 

80. The two men standing together talking. 

81. A chief ditHl and was held in the arms of bis friend, His body was 
then placed in the grave, which is represented by the outside lines, and tbe 'Nsibidi 
himself went to bury the chief. 

82. A women in the fatting honee, witii a looking-glasii on tbe wall, with 
a camwood frame. 
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83. The fat ivovoan sleeping with her man, back to hack, tie does not havo 
coniiGGtion with lior. Tlis six email dots ate tire clialk marks oit the woumu's Cace. 

$4, The fat woman’s hand with wbicli she mode the next sign. 

85. The place where the iiit woman wasbod and tlio gutter where the watex 
ran away. 

(Explanation of signs from 7(i to So, inohiding Itfos. 72 and 74.) (78) Two 
inen'took six 'N^sibidi leaves and mode theni into different aha^res 8i> tliat eaob man 
should know his own leaf. These leaves were to tell the people to come 
U> the 'Xsibidi play. The leaves were placed in the road and when the 
six tiicn ratumed from tlie farm they each took tlieir leaf and went to the E^bo 
bouse. (77) Then the pieces of tie-tie were handed about frotn one member 
to the other, and (7S) the members were sprinkled wiih tlie medicine out of the 
l>ox ivith the sticks. (79) A messengeF was then sent to one of tho two men in 
(80) to oak why the native pears in (72) bad been picked before they were ripe. 
«o the man. to wlmm the messenger had been sent, left his friend and ran to the 
woman in (74), who hod picked the unripe peats and was going to lieat her, but 
she ran away and slept with the other woman in (74). There was a strang law 
that no one sliouhl play with the table in (77), unless be were a meiuber of tbo 
society, but one stranger did play with it. Then the chief in (8L) died and woe 
held in tlic arms of Ida friend. So the 'Xsibidi called oil the members together and 
attended the funeral of the etdef biineelf. A new law was then passed tliat 
no one should play with the table in (77) until another chief had been ap)>otnbcd. 
(82) There was » woman in the fatting houaa who had a looking-glass, framctl 
in camwood. She told the man she was going to marry, that if she had not been 
in the fntting house, and in consequenoo was uot allowed to go out, tliat she would 
have gone to the funeral of the chief. (88) She slept with her man that night, but 
be did not have coimectioo w'ith her. They slept back to back.and in the morning 
after he had left her ahe went to the place to waoli, but ahe found that the place 
where the water ran away was dirty, so she mode the twe signs 84 and 85 on 
the wall to let her man know that the place was not clean. Tlie man then 
cleaned the giittem and when he met the W'oniEU again at night said to bar: 
" Since you Iiave l«en in the fatting house I have alwaya tieeu with yon, 
and liave looked after you properly without Imving connection with you. and 
after we ato roamed 1 wont you always to live with me and never to go to any 
other man. 

(The signs 84 to 88 were msde end explained to me by Etim, a native of 
Calabar.) 

86, The body of a dead chief lying on a platfoim at the top of a ladder with a 
6 re underneath. 

87, The ladder leading up to the platform. The chiePs wives sat round the 
body with fans to keep the flies away, 

88. The circle is the Are placed under the dead body to smoke and preserve 
it, oml the three strokee ora the sticks making Uie Are. 
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89. A biX)«b<Mi ^Ikk witli ihix leaves tamed Uckwartk This ^igti ar 

a. ^truQ^^er in s far country so that ho might know iliat the chief dead, 

(StguH S6 to 39 were giH^n mid explmno<] by Oilidi* a 
native of Okuni) 

00. The hollow s^|na^o is the path leading to the bushi 
represented by the five tuuall strokes nii each side. Thu 
two hguies on the right and loft are two men who are 
touching two piecea of wchxI fi^ced upright in the groaml 
on each side of the path. Whoa tnaa who uadei^tandis 
*JTsibidi sees this sign he taki^ seven steps forw'ard and then 
touches the post 

0T Two mm who had many seertta which they spoke about togather when 
alone, hut they were not allowed IC tell anyone eke aa the secrets belonged to the 
eoeiety. But at last one of the men told the eeorots to everybody fiO he waa not 
triiBtod wntli any more and it was determincrl to watch hinL Altlioiigh these two 
men were gr^t friendtt and always gave one another one day the nmii who 
had told the seoreta refttiaet:J to give bis friend food* so he made up hb laind to 
{KkiMn himp lie therefore placed poison in his food which lolled him- 

92. This is the two friends who have quarrelIml, showing the poison given by 
ibe man to his friendK The poison is repreaented by the two round balls. 

93. A tree with a beea" nest eontaining honey. The bees" neat b repreaentod 
by the lialf circle on the right hand ride of the tree, 

94. A tuim who tried to take the honey from the neat, but tlie bees came out 
and stung him, which caused him to bond back wards with the pain of the stings. 

95- Tlie man then got a burning stick and set fire to the tree, and when the 
bees hod been stiioked out, he gathered the honey which he placed iiu 

06. A calabash ami took it home. 

(The signs 90 to 92 were made and explained by Ogojii a native of Ok uni, 
and idguft 93 to 96 were given by Odidi, of Okuni.) 

97. A man and woman alceping together wdth their 1^ crossed over one 
another, the woman was nndemeatfa. 

93. She asked the man to give her a looking-glass so that she could 
heraelh 

99, She oL^ asketl the maa to give her a native oomb. 

100, Native lumdoufiA. The man told the woman that be was so foud of bur 
tliae if she slept with any other man lie would put the hondcuffH on her, 

101. A spider which was scut on m front by the "Nsibidi members to a town 
where they were going to play. The epidor woa told to apin his web so that if 
anyone touched it^ the membeni would know that the person who did so did not 
undemtand 'Neihidt 

102. Two enokes, one on each, aide of thu road, m that if a man had two 
beaTte(if.* if he hail a bad ju-ju and wkhed to kilt aaj member of the society) 
one of the snakes would bite him and he would die. 
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103. liiu hcsd chief of th&'JSeibidi S<x;iety, standiog up with his arms and legs 
spread out so that no one couM pass unless they belonged to tho society, 

104. A long ftnal^e. This chief aaked a stiimgcr who came to see the play if 
ho understood 'Nsibidi, and the stnanger said that he uiularstood, but he told a lie^ 
so the chief left the long anahe in front of hiio^ Tlie chief alwi told the Btraager 
that he must kill a goftt for the members to eat^ m he had broken their law. 

105. The stranger killed the goat with the stick with knolis at each end. If 
he tiail taken the stick with the fork at the end it would have got Iiung up m the 
bush. 

106. A fltmnger who came to see the 'Nsibidi pkvp but he did not 1>e1ong to 
the society. 

107. The owner of the groimil who told the stranger not to go to the play. 
This caused a quarrel and the stranger said^ “ t atu a item and insist upon seeing 
the play, you are no better then I am, and if ymt think you are yen can try me hy 
'Neibidi 

lOB. The ^Nsibldl box containlug all ibe cmbteids^ etc*p of the society, lliis 
box could not be opened until the head chief arrived. 

109. Two ’Naibidi hooka. M the two men in 106 and 107 ha^l quarrelled, the 
bead chief gave Uieni the two ’Kaibidi books to hold, and then took them to the 
big drum whore the playing and dancing was going on. 

110* The big dnirii. 

HI. The rattle which was played by the beater of the big diuni. 

112. The man who played the big dnim, when the play over he wiped 
his arms with the drum stick, which he held In his left hand, ^ show the people 
that tbe dancing and playing uere Oniahed. 

113. A small river with a bridgo over it leading to the place whom the 
'Nsibidi play was lacing hold* Before any one could pass this bridge they wore 
aske<] if they understood 'NdbidL 

114. The "Kaibidi stick which stood upright iu the water. If a man under¬ 
stood 'Ksibidi he would take the stick in both hands before he crossed tlie bridge 
to sec the play. 

115. The native razor used by the man who boat the 
big ilriim (113) before he went to the play* 

116* The stone fastened down by sticks upon which 
the raaeor was sharpened* 

117. The bag in which the razor waa kept. 

(The signs from 97 to 117 were made and explained 

to me at Okuni by Odidl) 

118. A ehief who knew ‘Naibidi wcU. He bccanie 
mad and the members told him to go away* because 
they were of raid he might explain 'Xsibidi to the 
women and to people who did not belong to the 
society* The mod chief refused to go away and tried 
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(a get into tlie 'Neibidi bouae, ao tbe motubers put native handetillk oii him and 
tietl him up to the rafters, but the tie-tie broke, so ibe^ put native irons on 
him and fastened liim to a tree with the 'Nsi bidi ohsin, 

119. The rat for which a trap shouLd be set. 

120. A rat trap sot to catch the nit vrhicli ato the com in the house. Any 
visitor who made this sign on the gronnd would mean that the owner of the house 
should set a trap ia that place to catch the rat. 

131. A graro with a dead body in it When a member makes tliis sign 
to another member it means that his brother is dead and that his body has been 
placed tn a grave. The smalt strokes represent the earth, which has been thrown 
oat of the grave on both sides. 

122. The 'Ksibidi palm tree. IVhen the society is going to play, a man Je 
sent out to get palm wine for the membera to drink. The calabash colleotiitg the 
palm wine can be seen in the brandies of the tree. 

123. A hird which was feeding on the palm tree, bub wlien it saw tbe man 
clinibing up the tree to get the palm wbio it llew away. 



124. The liiaii in the centre ta the head chief of the ’Ifsibidj, aitting on a. 
chair in the middle of the native Itenehes, represented by the crossed sticks. 

126. The ‘Nsibidi spear stack in tlio ground, 

126. Two men standi ng on either side of the spear holding the 'Nsihidi chain. 

If anyone who did not know ’Nsibidi passed this chain he would have to kill , 
a goat for the members to eat A person who knew 'Nsibidi would go up to 
the man on the left of tbe spear and bending down would place boU) Lands 
round the man's knees and then throw bis loft tiand over bin left shoulder. He 
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wodd thsn do tbo s^o to the man atundinj:; on tho right Q'f,tlio apear» and having 
thrown hia right hand oroi Im right obonidcr, woiiJd lift the '^«bidi ohaiti atid 
{»8B uniJortieath. 

127. The outaido Uno is the 'Neihidi houea, and tlio two ctrolee at the cads ore 
the liolco into vrtuch tJto poets at the eiitrauee ore ineertod. The lino from the top 
with the two balls suspended is the '^sibidi lamp. 

L2ii. A man holding a club in hU hands, ready to hill n goat, 

129. Tho goat given to tlto society by the ehief in 124. 

When the two signs 123 and 129 are made for a man it means that be must 
hill a goat for the memlierB to oat 

130. The ^Ksibidi elephant repi'osauted by a man droHsed up. 

1,31. A man with a sword natcliing the man who 

vf&h dressed up to represeni the 'Xsibidi elephant to aee 
tliat he did not hurt anyone, and to prevent any hnnn 
Imppening to him. 

132, When ‘Xsibidi is about to be played, the 
tneiubers take a certain root from the ground and place 
it on a man’s head. If the root stands up straight then 
they know that the 'hTsibidi is good and they may play ^ 
but if the root bends over to one side or the other tliey 
must not play. 

133. Tim 'Nsibidi wheel which is held up behind the man in 132 by a member 
to protect bun. Wl^en this sign is uuide on the ground it means that a man 
is required to carry s load. 

134. The 'Ndbuli bridge which is moiie over streams to enable the members to 
cross to the play. II a man sliould fall into the river the members tlirow him the 
‘Nsibidi stick, which is shown underneath the bridge. 

135, A man with the 'Ifaibidi hook in his hand. This hook is always used 
when the members play. When this sign is made it means tliat a man has to go 
tr> n distant countzy'to get something for the members. 
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136. Tbti bead c^ief of the ctjantry dancing with a spear m each hand to 
show the people that alJ the countrj belongs to him. Whea ho haa finished 
dancing the play stops, 

137. The 'Nsibidi symbol which is shaken in tlie handj it has poison inside, 
lUid when it is presented to anyone he rum away. 

138. A man holding the 'Nsibidi tDoking-glass, made out of e boarch coloured 
blaok, upon which inodicina has been spat. When the membot's play everyone 
baa to look upon it When the man benda down to pat the looking-glass on the 
gpoimd, the play stops. 

139. The ^Xsibidi leopard, A man dressed up FOpresents the leopard and 
goes out before the play commences, to drive anyone away who is not a mexnber. 
Hfl dances backwartis and forwards. 



149, A ring which is placed round the leopard's neck and is attached to I4h 

141. A doth with ornamented ends wbioh is held round the man representing ^ 
the leopard, by two other members of the 'Naibicti Society to atop the leopard from 
going too far^ or in the wrong duvetioiL 

(The Signs 118 to 141 were given to me by n nutive of Oknni, named In^di 
Agara.) 

143, A leper# ho had no nose or moutlii hui fingers wero eaten awajp and one 
leg was gone. 

143. One day be saw hk W in a looking-gbsa and thought he would like to 
comb it, 

144. But when he had bought the native comb he could not hold it in liis 
honda as bis fingers biid been oaten away. 
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145- («) A CAtivc canoe. 

(5) The scats in tlic ennoe. 

(c) Two boja wbo were in tlie cottoe and were very frightened when it 
tolled about. 

(rf) The shelter in the canoe made from palm leaves with the three benifc 
wood sopporta 

(r) The stem of the canoe where the boy aat to steer the canoe. 

(The signs 142 to 145 were msds and explain^ to mo by Ennenui, a dancing 

and singing girl from Oktmi Tliis girl is also well vetoed in folklore and has 

related aeveral stories to me.) 

* 

The following 'Nsibidi aigns were tattooed on the bodies of nati vee and were 
copied by me. Tlie aaraes of the natives and the countries they came from are 
given in each instance, together with the dates when the a^ns wore copied. 

146. Two young girls carrying water pots on their hoada. 

147- The water pot. 

14S. Two sticks crossed before the door of the Egbo bouse. 

(Signs 146 to 148 were copied from the left fore-arm of Ekua-efa, an Oknni 
woman.) 

149. Egbo sticks 

150. The algn of love. A man and woman sleeping together. On right 1^ 
of Eknn-efn. 

lltOM. 

152. On left arm of ^jen £ha, an Ikom woman. Ebima mark. 

Esfitof. 

152. Ebima mark. 

153. Rods. 

154. Love. A man and girl sleeping together. The man brought a 
the gir], but she refused It and left the man. 

152,153, and 154. On left arm of Omnm, on Okanga woman. 

253. Two girts sleeping together. 

* 156. Enumg. An inm symbol held by a chief m his hauiL Thete b 

in the middle of the handle. , 

155 and 156. On left arm of Ekoma. an Okanga woman. 

157. The ’Ndbidi House. On both breasts of Ekoma. 

ATTAH. (ObITU&A lllSTBICT.) 

158. A house with a man and woman in it. There were also rods and a 
lookiug-ghua in the house. 

159. Two children in a houact. 

160. A sick Itcy and girl sleeping together. 


rod for 


a ju-ju 


m 
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158,150, and 160< On lef&anu of Abaiye, a woman from Ofun Attata. 

161. A aicic boy oud aick girl, in a honso, with a look[ng.^[a8e, and cLe rods 
tiio boy gave U> tbe girL On right arm of Abaiye. 

16± Teaticies and penis. A mao and woman Lad a qnanei, the woman had 
a baby. Across tbs breast of Abaiye. 



Ol-UtUMO. 



163. House wUb a girl dressed up, and a looking-glasa. The erossed Ikes ou 
the right represent Iveads and other onuunents. Across the breast of Ewor 
Obiii 


In ns. 

164. A looking-glass. 

165. Two levels in a house. 

164 and 165. On right amt of Agum, an Inde woman. 

166,167, and 163. On left arm of Agum. 

169, A sick man and girl, the lode mark. On light breast of Agum. 


INOEU. (ObITBBA OlSTAtCT.) 

170. A hawk 

171. A horn for blowing. 

170 and ITt. On ri^t arm of Koji, an ludom woman, 

172 to 175. On left arm of 
176 to 176. On left liand of KejL 

179. The cross ia a water pot in the room, with a man and w^omau Bleeping, 
together, with a pillow at the bead and foot. On loft 1^ of Keiji- 
180 to 163. On right leg of Heji 

184. The woman told her daughter that she mwt marry a oerbain man. hut 
the girl tefused. The man took one pillow and the woman took two pillows, 

185. Tie-tie. 

166. A looking-glaaa 

184 to 186. Do breast and body of Heji. 

167. On light arm of Intun, nn Indem woman. 

188. On right leg of Intun. Au iroavpin made by the Oka blaoksiDiths. 
tuck in the hair. 
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1S9, Oh left leg of latiuL 

190* Oh left ann of Inttu, Two rafsote on a tooibiog'gliuu} tieti coutid with 
tie-tie. 


Gknpe (Ibo Tuqe.) 

191 to 195. Oh left loie-ertn of Okenwe, a native of Bende. 

196 to 199. On side of left ami of Okeiiwa. 

* 

iaoi. 

200. A man and woman sleeping in a house w'ith a calabash of water brought 
by the man repreflanted by the o»® on the top. On loft thigh of 'Mbana, no 
Inde woman. 

201. On calf of left leg of 1^11)0110. 

202. An old man. On right fore^ann of *Mbnna. 

203. Okerenld. 

204. On left fore-arm of 'Mbana. 

205. A looking-glaaa. On left wrist of ’Mbano. 

206. On left thigh of 'Mbaiia 

■ 

AxuxAKirc^A, (Aftkpo District*) 

207. On rigbt foT^-oiTO of Abo AbaBsi^ an Akuuia Mima moiL, 


BE.SM DWftitf. (Ibo Tribe.) 

208. Od left brenat of a Bendo man (r thah offered two rods to a 

woman, but pho refused tbem and turned her beck upon him). 

209. A tortoisa On left arm of Essem. 

210. Steering wheel on a eteam or with iron eopporta. Oit left forearm of 
Essetn. 

211. On light breast of Eyang, im Inkum woman* 

212 to 215. Ozt right fore-arm of Eyang. 

Adda* (Ibo Tuibr) 

216* IiOve, with pillow at head and foot. On right cheek of Okibe, an 
Addaman* 

217* On left breaat (a woioan'js ovaries). 

218. On left filioulda: (an anchor). 

219* Till! 'Kfiihuli house in which the keys were kept On right cheek. 
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L\'Joa. (Eeoi TaiBK.) 

220. Iron B^nibol held by a chief. 

23L The handle. 

222. 'Ksibidi feather wom in cap. 

220 to 222. On loft arm of Eba, an Obokutn woman. 

Afiefo DisTBicr. (Iso Tribe.) 

223. An acconliuti. On Jeft arm of 'Mjjbor lohuka, on ASkpo woman. 

224. Native raaore. 

225. A man tied np to the 'Naibidi adok. 

22S. A mail bound with hia arms and legs round a {.vast. 

224 to 22G. On left foro^oniL 

227. A bad palaver nnuj, 

228. The propeller of a stomuer. 

229. A turtle. 

239. A bad man. 

231. 

232. The ueat of a goose. 

233. Same as No, 228. 

229 to 233. On right forearm. 

234. On calf of right leg. 

235. On both cheeks of face. 

IJJO TftiBK. (Epda.) 

230. QuaiT(<1 lietweeu husband and wife. 

237. 

238. £kpnt stick, 

230 to 238. On left fore^anI 1 of Okore, an Edda woman. 

239. 

240. Berilowo, a nativc^uuide matohet. 

339 and 240. On right fore-arm. 

AKrARABOXU. 

1341.. Oa right breast of Edi, an Akpambong woman—keys. 

342. .4 man anil woman in s, hauac. On left brcaat. 

243. A stranger Bleopmg with o girl On right fore-arm. 

244. Same sa Ko, 241. On left fore-arm. 

245. A tmlabaah of smtor hung up witii sticka On calf of right log. 

Boki Tribe. 

246. A Mck man and woman whu will not sleep ti^ther. On right ohaek of 
llboa, an Abu woman. 
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247* On left eheelk. 

248. A pcol of water witli throe binla ilnnkiog oat of it. On left aiiiL 
OoADA. (Obubha Distkiot.) 

259. A looking-'glaes, 

250 aii[] 2ol. On loft arm of ^kanu, uq Ogntla wotoan* 

Lvjan-. (Ekoi Thibk.) 

2:^2. Two lepers aJceping together. On tight leg of Eha, on Obokum woman, 

253. Abo KerenkL” On left Itsg. 

254. Ato Kereuki. 

255. Decoration. 

Ikom. 

2.’i6, A house with four doors. A man and woman sleeping (ogetlier ; the 
• ■woman lina a lookiug-glaaa in her hamL On right hraost of Bogor, an Ikom man. 
257 and 258. On left breaat, 

259. On left wiiatv 

260. A man tied up to a stick with hia logs through holes ; a prisoner. On 
tuck of neck, down spine, 

261. A flower to place in the hair. On left breast of %oni, an Ikom woman. 
202. On loft fore-eim. 


Boki Tbide. 

263. On left breast of Bobnor, an Iso-Bendingir man. 
258, Kods in a house. 

264 to 268. On loft arm. 


AErABABONli. 

269. The moon. On right breast of Adda, an Akpamlxing woman. 

270. A man and woman with an infant On left arm. 

271. 'MiMnnig AJassa Anne, n bird. On right breast of Agbor, an Akpaia- 
hong woman. 

272. A young boy and girl together in a house which tliey hod built On left 
breast of Manku, an Akparabong woman. 

273. On right arm of Adda, an Akparabong woman. 

274. On chin. 

275. A boy and girl together, who had a looking-glaBs, which was hung uj» 
on a noiL On left arm. 
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276 and 277, On left fOTE-ariQ, 

276, On light thigh. 

279 to 281. On oalf of left leg. 

Iepeji. (Obubba District.) 

282 . " Emang," A brass symbol of aatborit^ belongiitg to a potrorfnl cliief. 
Oo light breast of Eandem, an tndeia woiiiAn, 

263. ‘*£pnpq ” an earthen ware pot with decorations. On left breast. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

PH0CEE31IXGS OF THE EOYAI. ASTHKOPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1011. 

JtMMaTf 1911. 

Annual Oiaioral Meeting. Dr. C, tt Rrad, RS.cjc-Framlflut, m the clwur. 

The roiniitea of the last Anuiu! Geneml Meeting were nsart^aod carriecL 

The CuATUHAN appointed Messrs.. E. Dt^AKi> and H. S» Kl\{?£^F 0RD as SemtineeTKp 
and declared Che ballot opoa. 

The SaiLtHTTAJiT rend the Beport of Ccnindl for I DIO, which, oa the metioii ol the 
CiiAWHASi seconded by Dr. C- S. Mybrs, was adopted uimmiiotialy. 

TheTuEAeuRER n«d hia Report for 19J0, whiebr on the noCioa o! tht CRAJnMAKi 
seconded by Mr. A. L. Lewis, was unanfmonsiy adopted. 

The CriAuaiAN oirpressed hia re^^t at the abaeoee of the President owing to ill- 
faealtlL 

Tho SecKETARY read the Presideat't addresa, entitied Mothixls of Ethnography.^’ 

On the motkni of Mr. LoNcrapORTR Dailey, seconded by the Chajrjcan, it wm 
refloked onanimously that a re(|iieit be conveyed to the PH^suDEirT to aJioir Ms address 
to be printed in Che Institiite^s JWno/. 

The SCKOTiNEERS then banded in thoir Eeport, and tho folio wing wore declared to 
be doly elected as Officers and Gpimcil lor Itl J-13. 


FrtiidifRi, 

Sir Herbert H. Kelcy* K.C.I^ C.S.L 
yke-FrmdenlA. 

A* J. Evana, Esq.* M.A. D.Littp, REJS., f Sir R E Martin, Bart., M.A. 
RB.A I A* R Mandalay, Esq„ M.A, RS.A. 

Hm, S6^:rdary. —A. Joyce* Eaq., M.A* 

HiDa* IWdMTT.—Gray, Esq^ B.Sch 




W. Croohe, Eeq., B.A. 

O. M. Dalton, Esq., M<A^, F^^A^ 

M, L. Dames, Esq+ 

J. Edge^Pardngtoo, Esq. 

E QIadstone, Esq., M.D. 

T. C. Hudson, Esq. 

Sir H. H. Johnston, G.GM.G.* EC.R 
H. E Hanisan, Eeq. D.Se. 

W- McDcmgaJl, Esq., MA. 

B. IL Marett, Esq., MA. 
r. G. IWns. E«i., F.RC.S. 

YOU XU. 


S. K Bay, Esq., M. A. 

W. B. R fiiTora, Eaq,. M.D.. 

RES. 

C. Seligmann, Eeq.^ M,D. 

Professor G. EUJott Smith, M.A* M D 
F.RS. 

Frofeasor A Thomawip M.A, SI.E 
E Torday, Esq, 

Professor K Wcatermarct, FkD. 

W, Wright, Esq., M.B., D.So, 

G. Udny Ynle, F,S.S. 

2 H 
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3/iscrUattea. 


f’drvarjf Ith, 

Ordinary Mettiiifr Profeasor W, Gowi^sir, ex-Prcaident, in the chnir. 

The CluiRniAA' annonaced the election of Dr, A- E. Kidd nnd Sir. K. T, Smaii*bones 

a* OrdinoTj Fellows of dift loBtittitfe i «-ii j 

The TfiEJii^UKEB ™d a papar onKecenI Theories ftboiit Fal»olithic Mm, illustFsted 

by Unteni fllides and specimeiiS- ^ 

The paper wm disciwaed by Profewor Tjune^ Dr* S^t^nsAU-, Mr* Yule, 

Mr. Parkys, Dr* Camfbeli, Sir, HjuszLEDj^fit Warren and the President, and the 
TRlAStTREB replied. 

Ftbrwtiy 21«r, 181L 

Ordinary Meeting. Proleasor W. Gowiand, ex-Praaident, in the chair. 

The Chairman announoed the olisctioTi of iSir Pftiup HAMiLTox-(jR.iKitw>N an 
Mr. EiMiAR THVHSTONt C.I.E., w Ordinaiy Fellowa of the Inatituto. ...» 

The Rev. J. W, Hayes read n paper on “Prohietoric and Aboripnal FoWciy 
Manufoctnie,'* iUuBtttitcd by lentern slidee and apedmena. 

The paper wm diectiaaed by Mosata. Dobrek, Ukader, Milieu CnJtiarv, Bainrb. 
Lewls Major O-Bkien, Mewra Tabor, Hazzlkdine Warren and the Chairmak, and 
the Lectubek replied. 

March 7lh, ISil. 

Ordinary Meeting. Sir R. B. Martin, Vice*Pre8idcnt, in ^e chair. 

Tlio CraibMAN aninmnced lie election of Profcaaor L. 'W. Ltdb aa an Ordinary 

p'ellow of the Inatitute. .... ■„ 

Dr. W. L. IL OucKWORTii read a paper on “ Cave Hxploration at Gihrwtor ui 

Seploniber, 1910,’' illiiatniied l>y liwtem aUdes. 

The paper was diacniiacd by Dr. Keith, Mr. Guay, Dr. Waterston awl the 

CllAlRWAN, and the LECTURER replied, 

March 31*?, 1911. 

Orditwiry Meeting. Professor W. Kidgeway, ox-Preaident, in the chnir. 

The Chaikaiax announced the reaignfttion hy Sir H. U. KtS1.BT of the omce 
of PreMdont, owing to ilhheslth, and the appointment of Mr. A. P. MAVD«I.Ay to ihiil 

Tbeelectionwasannonncedof Dr. A. B. Waddeix ami .Mr. M. Breck Wiuaahs 

afl OrdimirT FelloWfi of the IiiAtilutfl. , „ . n * *i 

Dr, SimuBSAtAa read a on Tbe Phyiicia CburAtterE of Bushmen, l^md 

ProBont," illuairsted by iantem didos wid rpeciincns. 

The paper waa ^iiacuBaed by Pmfeaaor Kwth, the Treasurer and the Cuaibman. 

May 0/A, 1911. 

Ordinaiy Meeting. Mr. A. P. Maudsi.at, Preeident, in the chaic. 

The President on talcing the chair for the Brrt time inaugurated his olBce mth a 
tew rciuarks. On the motion of the President, eeconded by the TreajjDRBR, it waa 
muLuiniously resolved— 

« Tliat the Fellow* irf the Koyal Anthropological Inatitute asBembted at an 
Evening Meotiug desire to express their eiueere regroi at the rcAguatien of 
iheir President, Sir Herbert Bislet, and trust that be may be speedily 
restored to health and may again be able to take his place on the CoundL” 


Mintidi&'nta, 
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Tbe fllfrction wuannouueed of Mewm J, G, CRUitiiSJlJiNR, C. FuascwilANS, 
T. Snow juid Captain C. H. Shoand m OitiitiaiTr Fallow* of tho Instttau, 

Professor Ci J. Fatten exhibit«i a Bkuf] of an ndolescent cbimpunisK, as wall as 
tome lanbero slides. 

Mr. F. G, FattNONS read a paper on “ Soma Saxon Bonea fromFolkaiti»ns,“ illustratatl 
by lantern slides and a collection of ipacimans. 

The paper wa* discussed by Profeswr Eluott SiUTi!, Mr. SSHTHTHWAirUt tho 
TttEAfiimjut, ProfoBsor Patten and the PkksidknT) and Mr. Pan^ONs replied. 

Mr, A, L, Lewis contributed a paper entitled, '* Further Notes on French Dolmena,'’ 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was dbctused by the PrbsidehT, Ur. Paekyn and Prefeasor E 14 . 1 OTT 
SiiiTit, and Mr. LEWts replied, 

dfay IGrA, 1911. 

Special Meeting. Profeasor W. Dowmkd, B**Presid«nt, in the chair, 

A reply from Sir Herurrt Bis^ley to the motion pnssad at tho teat meeting was 
read by the Chauiman. 

Mr, Pebcy BeAmley read a paper an "Hivcr Life and People in Upper India,* 
illu^ntod by lantern slides. 

The paper was dincasaed by .Mr, IIoDSdN, Dr. SEt.iOMANN, Major O'ErirN’, 
Mr. Boiatee and the CiiAiRKAN, and the LccnmEii replied, 

Ifoy 25rd, 1911. 

Ordinary Meeting. Dr. A- C. HADno.N, «-Preiident, in the Chair." 

The election was announced of Messrs, H, Visceer and S. S. Khan ob Ordinary 
Fellows of the Institute, 

Mr. S. Hakzledikk Waerek read a paper on " The Clarification of the Prehistorie 
Retaains of Eastern Essex," illuntiated by lantern sUdes and a coUeotiou of spoeimene, 
and also, on behalf of Dr. Kejth, who was itnaToidniily abeeut, a paper on " A Prebiatoric 
Skdeton from Walton-on'Nane^" illustrated by iautem litdei. 

Tho pnpors were discuased by Professor Thane, Mr. Newton, Dr, Glahsidne, 
Dr. SUHUBSAXl, BeT. ELsYES, Dr. PORltES, Mr, Paeeyn and the TnEAttUREH, and Mr. 
Warren replied 

JiiM IStA, 1911. 

Ordinary Meeting. Mr. A. P. MaUOSLAT, Preaident, in the chair. 

Professor N. TaGUATBERO made a communication on prehistoric huriiala in a 
natural cavern Dear JirKabba, Malta, 

Mnior A. J. O’Beien wad a paper on “The Saints of the Indus Valley,’* illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussod by Mr. M. Lonowoetu Damss, Mr, Fagan, Major 
E. O’Brien and the Peesident. 

The doction was announced of Re v, PEER Cayzac, Messrs. C. H. Dims No, 
W. Kirkratrige, J. el West Shrank, J. Shkrbes and Dr, G. A Turner as 
Ordinary Follows of the Institute. 

Nvmfbtr 1911. 

Ordinuy Meeting. Mr. A. P. MaltsH JlY, President, in the chair. 

The election won annonneod oE Miss E, BEN'Ytjat'V, Messrs. L. W. G, Buchrr., 
J. Cooper Clark, Dr. Ian CzsiLUfowsET, Uesaf*. H. Faui 4 », G, W. W. Murray, 
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H. J. K p£:AX£, F. PossEJ*T( W. tt W. Btrachak, C.Sf.G.i and the Eer, F. G* Wmcirr 
Oprtivwj Foibwt of tbe 

The Pkesh>e>t alluded to tbe death of Sir H. IL and proposed formsJlj 

the following tefioludoti 

'* That the FdlowB of the fioyaJ Antbropological Institute desire to record 
their appreciatioo of Sir Herbert Eisley's great sen'icofl to Anthropologyr and 
thoir keen regret at the nnt[E[iely dioath of ao id^ President of the Institute;" 

The resolution woe seconded by the and carried unoiiiiiioiiflly. 

Mr. It W. W]LUAMSO?i delivered n lecture on ** The hlnfulu Mottutem People of 
Eritlsh New Quioea,” iUnstratod with btntorn sUdus nnd epecimetuL 

The lecture was disetwed by Dr. Seug5UJ«j<i Dt. Etvkiuh juhI Mr. Hay^ and the 
Lecturer replied. 

AWn&r 28fAp 19IL 

Ordinary Meeting. Mr. A. P MAtmaiAY, Preiddeut, iti the choir. 

The election was Bnuounced of Mr. T. K. Goooyear as «i Ordinary Fellow of the 
Institute. 

The PiL£3zt)£KT then presented to Mr. IL S. KiKOsvonD, recently aMristant-oecretary, 
a {lair of binoenkn oa a metneoto of the nmny yean he had spent in the tervice of the 
Institute. Mr. H .5. KiNoaFORD replied in fitting terTn& 

Gnpi. Boyle T. SoiCBnyTLLB road a paper on ** Prehistoric MonuiRcnts in the Outer 
Hebrides and their Astrononiical Significance^” illustrated hy buiiem Elides. 

The paper was disoussad hy Mr. A. L. Lewis^ Kev. J. W. Hayes* tho THEAstiRER, 
Mr. Pareyn and the PamoEKTt and the LEcruREn repHeiL 


i>e«mfer ISfA, 1911. 

Ordinary Meeting. Mr. lTi>?iT Ycruc in the choir. 

The minntes of the loot meediig wot read and conred* 

The election was onnotmeed of Mr. J. C. & CoxHEUt and Dr. E. E. MoCoNNVLt 
at Ordmary FeUowt of the Inetitutft 

The Chairmax announced that the pREStDENTbod appointed Messrs; 0. M- Dalton 
and R H. PYE as auditors of the Inidtute^o aecoiintsL 

The Treasurer read a paper on ” A New PcrigTnphfl" illustrated by Lantern slides 
and apecimeiLH. 

The paper was diacuAfled by ^ Coaibmak, Mr. Paehonb, Dr. SiiRunaALL and 
Mr. VouNOt juid the Treasureb replied. 

The CaAinuAN announced the election of Padre P. W* SceMnyTk Eh-. Pigohjnj* and 
ProfMcor M. Boulk m Honorniy FeUowt of the Izuicitiit& 


INDEX 


Note-— 7^^ m (jrJiMry t^pereftr thg paparM^* Hm numbn^i in Chmtil^ 

type Are ike re/imMe numbers of Mas, 1911 j whor^ neeeASAry the pnge re/ereme^ t& MaH 
are ^dded m bra^Mt, F&r cotkdsi refermoeM are rsprdaily Africa^ America, Ard$mloyyt 
Austrulm, Budittrui, Ethnology, Eu^, FMlm, /lufw, Kituys, Afaisin, 

Nigeria, Physia^t At^iArtf^ot^, Po/irry, Reliyim, Sockiogy, Taman^ Tohmkm^ 

fFoAririatm, fFa^niA, YgUIL 


A. 

Ahlmtt, W, X LoiHb, gp ckwBcntiQii 
of the Bntiiah Slope Age [nduatrit^, 
458 ; OP fliPt. iiP|itcaiopla^ 10 . 

Africa, African life and custonw 

39 I Central, an Arnngura druip, 7; 
A Nootititiic Sits in the Katanga, 26; 
Yoip Kongo EiiDi Uhnngi (iw)p 71 j 
CongOp kose et tambiie f^tichea dns 
WaaimhA, 9 ; Eoxt, A-KAipHaand otbor 
EmL African tribe* (m.), 40 ; Kijesu 
cereniony among the A-Kambo, Tiva 
Kiv'cr, 34 ; bnmaer stonoir 5 B; erpe- 
didon of Copjit Eric top Eosen iHi 64 j 
fotiubei amangnt Boltibo, Congo, i02 ; 
folk atoriee from Southern Nigeria 
(fw,), 10 ; Gold CrWt, eociol organim^ 
tion qI the peaples of the Western, 2; 
Nigerk, enrienl funeral rites of th« 
pagan Gwari of Kerthom, G3| 
Womdeo pagans, omameotB 1; 
Sudan, Gelo models and songHt 34 j 
West, Bassa-Komo burial, 103; fobloa 
and fairy tale* for Iittlo folkt Or 
Ifnde Eomus jp flauBalopd 
61- Honaa folklom, U, 37; incest 
Ubu* 94 I Niger and the Wwt Sudan 
41 j Nigerioti atudiei, or the 


religious and political system of the 
Yorabi (rpr.), 31} ateme drclos in 
the Qambk, 96. See also Egypt; 
Kntpba; Kikuyu; 'Nribiili signs; Wa- 
Girxsm&j Wo-Skuiiu 

Airiizonsp dorkip 

Agglomeraio, Forbes' QuwTy, 372; gireat, 
Biifina Vista, 371. 

A-Kauba and other Hast Africa tribes 
(repJ)^ 40; Kij&su i-aremony among 
the, 34. 

Albanians, 223. 

Alexander, D., motea on omamouU of 
tba Womdeo Pagans, who ara a wetion 
of the 5larg]d Ibtgans (fomalea only), 
1 

Amdrico, Central, nnmerutionp calendar 
and as^Qomica] konwledge of she 
Mayns 86 ; colbctfons in the 

Vienna ImporiAl Natural Museum, 46 
(74) ; Congress of Ameticamst^ 
Sixtoenth, 46; Ecimdor, cnntributioiii 
to archaeology, the George G. Hoyo 
Erpedition (m.), 48; North, potteiy, 
46 (Tl); the old north trail* or life 
legends and religtop of Uio Blackfoot 
ludiwis {™.X 32; the Stone Ago in 
69 1 lyginies among tho 
aborigimd races of, 46 (70); recent 






IwdiSt^ 


caTD wurk in, 46 (71) | flunie Aciwncuin 
muEdtttmi, 651 on unlui&wn 

people in aji land («?.)> 57 ; 

Antiquity dp In B^gion AndLite d-e la 
B^publiquo Argentine 61* 

Americati types of prehistoric artifac!;a, an 
nrchacclogical ekBsifieation qf^ 98 
( 173 ). 

ADceatraJ spirits, TielJef in^ Kikuyu and 
Kamila, 407. 

Andr^i on Jows^ 226. 

AiidrwB, Wpp on ancient pottery in 
Wanvkkahife, 262, 272. 

Antfaiiyeh^ 2^1. 

Anthropoid apcs^ the dlFcrojiCKS ^nd 
jiffinitiea of FaLeeolithic mart and the, 
74. 

Anthropology, criminah Ce^ro Lom- 
broeOi a modem man of acledoo (Wi), 
104; Importal hitfcaii of, 95 (157). 

Appoioniatis, tocid orgaiiuation of, 2. 

Apu), 227* 

Arabs, 234, 

Archmolckgy, America, C^ugress of 
Americaniata, aijcteenth, 46 *, Antlqiut^s 
do ta R^^on Andine do b R^puhliqiie 
Argentine (rer,), 61 ^ At the EHtiish 
Aaaociatiifin^a Furtstnouth Mooting, 98, 
108; Avcbtiiyi e£oavAtioits| cliff 
coAtlep nnd oivo dwellings of Europe 
(rec.), S8; Costa Eicn, 46 (72); 
England, Untisb camp new Willnigton, 
28, 67; in Perti 9fi (174); newly 
excavated bath at Tadmor (Palmyra), 
76; ofi coofit; of EsmoraldaSt Ecuador, 
46 (72); pre-dynaatic iron beads 
frotn Egypt, 100; the Stone Ago in 
North America (mt), 69. 

Argentine, Antiquity do la B^^on 
Andiae do la E^puhliqne (wp.), 61; 
pamp&A formationSr homo sapiens and 
homo neogieiui in, 46 (TO); 1 Jia Viojas 
Ruiu Argratinu (fo^p); Im Abori- 
gineadelaEepnblic Argentina (rn*.), 72. 

Armeniina, 240p 

Armlet, ahell^ SowcU"e Cave, Gibraltar, 
361. 

Amoldr Ur., on Bhia fotEddars of holy 
places in India VaUay, 514. 


Artefacts, human, pottery. At Sewetre 
Cave, Gibraltar^ 360; prehiabqrio 
Amencan typos 98 (173). 

Artds, Alr.T on [rnttery Mine, 209t 275, 
276. 

^Vsia, Central, andent local puttory from 
Ghineso Turkestou^ 83; Takla-mahiin 
Deieri, fire st^cke from, 24; Weatern, 
early inhabitante of, 221. 

Borneo ; BuriUjii; Ceylon ; China ; 
Hoklo; India; Indon^ia; Persia; 
PimjAb; KoHgion; Syria; Tainana; 
Thibet j Yosidi. 

Aaaamt ethnographic moaogmpba on, 
IT* 

Aatley* H. J. an cup luid i-ing mark¬ 
ings* 33 fi 

Aungnao man, 74. 

Australia and Mekncaia, totem etaria and 
accret oABocUtionfl in, 432 ti 

Auetralia, Central and Northom, totem 
claiiB and secret associatioTiJS m, 485; 
Eastern aikI South Eoai^em, totem clans 
ami secret aaBOclationj in^ 434; Kabi 
Hub-clnss nunes^ 3; marrtiigo elossei:, 
25; Molmeaiaiij and Pqlyneeiana (wf.)t 
29; Mr* Mathnw^i theory of Australkii 
phratrLae, 54; aLatrilincd deeecnt m 
the fvaiohnra tribej QueensJand, 661 
the triha] and intertribal naiatinns in 
(w.), 16, 

Avebury, oxcavaLioiiB at^ lOS (122)^ 

Aveo* Cave Gibraltar, 360. 

AvnugUTft drum, an* 7- 

Axes, heavy, iriangtiiur* 475. 

Aaonde^ {diysical characters ou 40 tt teq. 

K 

Baganda, importance of pkoontd among!ft,i 
97 (I6S> 

Beaker'A Hole dapout, 466. 

BaloctkiB, iaxity in religion^ 608, 

Balubi^ fetish amongst* 102. 

Bangala, physical charncters of, 41 Jvy* 

Bongetime, physical eharoctera of, 40 d 

Bannu, reltgion in, 510. 



■ /mf«^ 


Bup&to, pbyeica] cJwractflr* oU 41 tl 

** l^rkat " or mgic&l powers* Indtia 
valley^ GIG. 

Barrett* CapUio W* E, H-, aofcca on the 
eustoiae and beliefs ol the Wa-Giriama, 
etc.j British East Africa* 20 d seq, i oti 
the WarSnnia, 2S’ fi 

Barry* Mr^ 0*^ on pottery munnractTire in 
Northern Indin, 271. 

fkrtholoiDdWi D,» on pottery manufacture 
in Tunis, 363. 

Bnisoho* physical chameters of* 40 r( Erq. 

Bassa-Komo burtaJ, 103. 

Biitutclo* pbyueal charaeters of* 41 d 
trq. 

Bead* facredj oath of, EikuyUr 415. 

beads, pre-dynasiic iron* from h^gypt* 

100 . 

Bedawy* 235. 

BedcioO, John, 93 ; Dr. J., on diutribution 
of hair* 180 tf 9 rq.; tialtou* Sir Francis* 
23, 

beech, M. W, II.^ PiiiianB of Borneo, 6 ‘ 
"Swine of Dekga*’^ a Bonioo faiiy 
ator}'* 4. 

Bektaah, 230. 

Bbumij tribes, 0, 

Bibliography of Dr. BeddoeV papers, 
93, 

Bigelow, Mab, experiments on the gener¬ 
ation of insects (rce.), 50, 

Biology, &:EpcrimoTits on the genemtion of 
ineocta {m.), 50. 

Bishop^s Stortford* later finds of horse and 
other prebistoiie mammalian remnles 
at, lOa (192). 

Blockfoet IndiaiiB, the old north Lridlp or 
life^ legends and teligion of ibe (w.)* 
33. 

Blackmmi* A. M., the bierpgiyph a 
}sr sealing* 10. 

Blydon* K W., African life and eit^toms 
(ties.)* 39* 

BofiS, Dr. Fnuis on result! of Jessup 
North Pacific Expedition* 46, (79). 

Boman* Eric, Antjquit4a de la B^giou 
Andlne da la H^piibUque Aj^ntine 
(nfs.)* 6L 

Bombay, ethnegraphic Mirvey of* IT. 


Bone, human, found st Bomaii fortified 
post on the Nottinghamshire Fosaewny, 
108 (192); Lmpkments, Sewell's C&ye* 
GibraltAT* 302; s^mters, Sowell^s Cavci 
Gibraltar^ 362; hreocia, Bnena Vistn^ 
371. 

Bongii^prache, grammneih und vokabti- 
tarium der (rer.)* 50. 

Bantoc-Igorot* the first grammar o( the 
Language apohsii hy (r^.)* 63. 

Borcbardl on sign. 73+ 

Borneo, I'unans of, 8; sarenteftn years 
among the 8ea Dynki of (iw.)* 60 ; 
swine of Delaga^" 4, 

BosuiaiUv 224. 

" Boucher*^ or " IfSche " implements, 474. 

Bowditdi, C. P., the nutnerataon* calen¬ 
dar* and astro nomical knowledge of 
the Mayas (iw+^ 86. 

Bracebrid^ Linoobiihire, undo ekidl 
from, 86. 

Braidwood, H* S., note on the meaning 
of Moriah**" 37+ 

BmkenTjdge, Captain F. J** on an 
Arungura drum* 7, 

Brandstotters, Eenward, monograpbiau 
Kur In donee] Acbea Spraebloradbung, 
Bt<!; {rtp-), 81. 

Breton, M^Us A. C-t Amen can museume, 
65 ; Aiueiicanials, Sixteenth Intonia- 
tional Congress of, 46 ; ancient 
frescoes at Chiqhen Itaa; arcbueology 
in Fortt* 96 (174); mimoratlon* 

calendar* and nstronomicel knowledge 
of the Mayaa (rrr.), 66. 

Britain, New* ghoul^oaunibals, secret 
Hodeties of, 45. 

Britafn, early Bronce Age in* 108 (191)+ 

British, .Association, Portsmouth meeting* 
imtfaropology at* 95 ; archaeology at, 
98, 103; ethnography at* 96, 98; 
camp near Widllngton* 26, 67 ; 

Isloe^ snggostefl anthropolog^sJ survey 
of* 95 (186); Mnseum, handbook to 
the cthnogmpbio oollcctions (rr^-)* 13 ; 
Stone Age indtiutries, classification of 
the, 45S H mq. 

Brouso Age, E&rly* in Britam, 108 (191); 
bronso onmiDent^ found at Boman 
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fortiUcil pwi on the Nottinghitnishirc 
108 {192), 

BnwkJjii Infltitiitet EthnogmphijcaJ coh 
toctfone At, 6G (97), 

Sfovriu Dt* hlebncsiAne wid 

Polytiesinnfi 29; Bov, on 

society of ghoul catiujT^jde^ 45 ; 
K. G.^ on Tani&Ti$ of the Upper 
CMndwia^ Bumm, 30& ^ 

Browns, Mr. A. J, Jtikaa, on flint imple- 
niente found At llulwaiu 5. 

EroTTidee^ John, note an the povihility 
of mialy^ng mce mirtarea into tbdr 
original olemanta by the Meodelkn 
formiib, 179 rJ 

Bfueh, CktIi;^ bia viejas Bazae Argentinaa 
(rtv^X 72 1 Ids aborfgenoi do laBopubUo 
Argentina (W.)^ 72. 

Brunn cimola, 85. 

BuckniAUt on potter)-^ xnalinfacture^ 276. 

Builmna of Iriike Chad, 245 j birth, 247 j 
htirial, 248^ cunoca, 250; battle lifting, 
240; dmioo^ 246; divoroc^ 247; 
Djifins^ 240; flcMita^ 246; lumiiiirOt 
245* 2461 houisfiii;, 245; induatries, 
249; intodoanta unknottB, 24 G; love 
gifts* 248, ttmrriago, 247* 348; raea^ 
aurements* 254* 255; morality^ 247 ; 
mosqmto-pTOof mats, 246 j music, 346; 
name, 250; origin, 216; oriwtieoti, 
250; religion, 248; shields, 350; 
■upcr^tiliDiia, 249, 250; Bwimming, 
346; tribes, 249] twin*, 347; toca^ 
hukjy^ 351-355, 

BiiEuui Vista, booe-breeda* 371. 

Btila, physical chnmcters af, 41 el 

BnUrigii* Island efi 245. 

Biilpnana, 224. 

Buml, Baasa-KoniOf 103; probistoric, in 
a OBve at Bur-Tnoghee, near Mhabba, 
MnlLa, 

Bunrui* Tamaoi a( the Upper Chiodwini, 
805 d 

Eur-mogbej^ near Mkahba, preliLstoric 
bnri^ in a. cave at, 92. 

BunmSi physical ohantetora. of, 43 d stq. 

Bnrwoll Fen, Cambridgcaliire* femde 
skull, matemlvnriA and mandible from, 
85. 


Buahiidl* D. J.* on pottery* 205. 
Euahongp* physied characters of, 40 
el 

Busk, Dr.* on the Gibraltar skuil* 35 L. 


C. 

Caillotp A O. Bag^ne, Les Folya^detts 
orientaux aii contact do k eiviLisatioii 
(rtF.)* 68, 

Calabar* phyded chameters of nativea 
from, 41 d 

Cutnhridgoshira Fous, tnalo ahull from, 
85. 

Cnpitan, Dr.* on tdcxican ethnography, 
46 (71), 

Castro, A. 0. de, fleree de cord (irtc.), 
107. 

Cals" cradles from m&uyknda {r?P.)^ 106. 
Cave dwtlliiigs of Europe, cliS* caatles 
and (jrp.), 83; eKploration at Gibral¬ 
tar in SoptemW* 1910, 350 ti ; 
work in America, recent* 46 (71). 
Cave 5* Gibraltar, 355; potteiy and 
human lK>ties* neolithic^ 373 d 
Ceylon, villnge folk tales of (reeL), 70. 
Chad, Bndmna of F^ike^ 245. 

Chalmers Dr., nn tnlcm cLana ani:l secret 
ASSOcmtioiLS in Hehunda, 435^ 

Charms, Weateni Punjab, 511, 

Cbarred or bunvt objocts* Sewdlfs Gave, 
Gnif^ltor, 362. 

Chichon It^d, juiciezit freacGea at, 98 
(174). 

Chkh^on Itrtil, In Yueatuti, minB oE^ 46 

China, folklore tales (w,)* 33; South* 
U€ Hoklo people. 

Chlnese-Turkestan, ancient local pottery 
tiom, S3 ; the Stone Ago ii^r 52. 
Choppers, heavy ruilo aido, 476. 
Churchward, A,^ the signs and symbols 
of Primordial man, etc. 30. 
CircoariaiiB, 323. 

Cliff costlca anil cave rlwellinim of Birrope 
(fw,>, 88. 

Codnngtoii, l>r., on totemiBm in 
Melaueaio, 505, 
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Coin* found at Homan lortigod post on 
tho Nottin^hsmBbirn FosaevfTkV, lOS 
(192), 

Co!lan]^ Mr. C. H. F,* on art potteHea in 
Dorwt, 267, 2m 

Colijor^ C.f additioniil notofl tbe 
Eritisb camp near Wallington, 28, 67^ 

Columbia, Biitiab. &if Otan^k ?ii. 

Cdmp&njution lawn for murder, KamlKi, 
42b I Kikiiyn, 422. 

CongOi ftitiflh nmniigat Baluba of, 102. 

Congo Free State and Nigoriat eortain 
physical characters o( the negroes of, 
40 ft Rose el tambue fetiches 

dfes Wft^iinba, 9; Tom Kongo imii 
Cbangi (rcf-b 71.. 

Congress of Americaniats, Sixteenth, 46; 
UnivorsEJ races;, 43. 

Copper hraceleta from aiooo drclMf 
Cambia, 96 (1^^^)- 

Cornort Mr* Uiantu enmk, 41. 

Goml, Borea da {^<1^.), 107. 

CorrelalioD between intororbiuil width 
and other meaBurei and indict of the 
hiinmii skuLb 316 ft Sff/. 

Coata liica, anchaeologyt 46 (72); pain tod 
pottery^ 65* 

CoWp reTCronca for, in India, 96 (15?)^ 

Cowper* H, S,, On a flonea of small 
worked flints from Hilvroji^ Egj'pb 5. 

Gmnial indices, 324, 

Crawfiird, 0. G. S^ Early Bronze Age in 
Britain, 108 (191)* 

CrA-M.ignon type cnuiium found in a 
gi^Tel ternice near IhLriford, 95 (I5BX 

Croiulecbs, dulkiioiiB or, 98 (175). 

Crooke, IT., nmoi^g Indian Itajahs and 
Hyots (fTT^), 62 ; Miri, derivntion of, 
56 ; XSgu tribes o£ Mnnlpnr (fsv.), 
87; note on the tneatiujg of ** Meriab,” 
27; reverence for ibe cow in India, 
95 (157). 

Cummins, .Major S. L., Oolci models and 
songs, 84. 

Cup' and ring^nmrkings^ their origiii and 
sigTiiflcance, B3 ft 

Curse, dying, Kikuyu and Kamba, 406^ 
42T; lor disobedience to |udgmont of 
Court of Eldurm, Kikuyu^ llB. 


Customs, religions, Kiktiyii and Kamba, 

m. 

CzekfiTiowiki, Dr., on campamtive 
naeasurements^ 174* 

D* 

Dale, W,f memorials of prehLstorie man 
in Uumpshim, 108 (191)* 

Dalton, Colnnel E. T., mi moaning of 
** Meriab,^* 27* 

Dames, it* L., on origin of name Yezidi, 
1!I19; thegkryol the Shui world (r«r*), 
L4. 

Darwinism, Charles DurnHii and the 
Origin of Species^ (t^)i La 

critique du Darwinisme social (w.)i 
16* 

Darenp^^rt, on hemlity of hair colour in 
nrnn, iSi. 

LbiFi^, H. l!i.j human remains of ancient 
flate found at Westou-auper-Mare, 95 
(156). 

Dnris; Dr» Barnard, on pottery hi Feru, 
263, 274, 

Dayrtill, Up folic stories from Southern 
Nigeria (r^r.), 16; incest U^bu, 94; 
’Nsilndi aigns, more, 521. 

I^eath, ccremomeB on occasion of, Kikuyu, 
4l7p* during abaenco of member of 
family I Kandia, 422 j of unmarried man 
away fram trillag^, Knmba, 422. 
"Delaga,"’ the swine of, a Borneo fairy 
story, 4. 

De hlergan and Swett, on absence of 
pottery aiaqiigit Negritos, 2B3. 
Dempwoilf, Dr. O., Sageu ^d Marchen 
ana Bilibili (ivf*)i 105* 

D^n4 lauguagea, the verb in th«, 46 (74). 
Dennett, it M, Nigerian itndies, or the 
religions and iha poUricsl system of 
the Yof uba (fvr.), 3L 
Dera Ghosi Khan^ roUgion, 511„ 

Descentp laws of, amongst salnUi in Indus 
rallej, 512. 

Devils, exorcism of, Western Punjab, 
519. 

I rj inha , phpicil cbarectei^ ofp 43 d 
( S ) 






Jmitx, 


Dobba, Mf, H. E. C.^ pottery manu- 
faot^^o in Oudli, 26&. 

DobtBd, Mr., oa pottery inAnufactcifc, 27$. 

** Doda/’ gnnie al fairfl, Wcibcro Punjab* 

DoUeborlofftic bladea, -tlS. 

Dolmona or erotnlech^ 98 (17^)- 

I>ravidum typoa m Iridiu, 13. 

Drills, m. 

I>nife«» 232. 

Duckworth, W* L. H., cava ^xplomtion 
It Gibraltar in Soptomber^ 1910, 3150 ; 
on hiUEULn ikulL from TJwaalji 35 i 
report tm bumati cirmaia froin pi^t 
daposilM in England, 65. 

Duflt depila, Wantam Funjali* 513. 

Diwight, T.* on physical tnaaaitrempiits, 

122 . 

Dyaki of Bomao, savanteen years amoTkgat 
the Sea (m.)* 60. 

Dying curse, Kikiijm and Kutnlia^ 427- 

E 

Ebbfi;6e€:tiaii 3iEit industry* 479. 

Ecci2u3dt, eantnhutiojtB to South j^lLmeripan 
Archaeolo^; the George G. Heyo 
Expodition (w.), 4 S; amh^logy^ on 
coast of EjftDamldM, 46 (72)* 

Edga-PsjtiDgton, J.* on certobi obsolete 
utuiisdiin North Wale*, 36. 

Edmoudston-Scott, W. otemeiita of 
Negro retigioii 16. 

Edo-speahing pcHjplee of Nigeria* ontbro- 
pologicol report on the (fm^ 

Edwoitles, Sir Herbert, on Hi* of Hoisiin, 

Si a 

Egypt, note upon an early Egyptian 
ttaudard, 97; on a aefi&» al inmU 
worked fUnte from Hilwan, 5; PrO' 
dytiaatic iitin beacli fromt lOQ j Eotnon 
portraiU in* 91; Sft*“ ngu* 73 1 ibo 
hieroglyph o a jar seoJing, 10. See 
also Hiemkonpolift. 

Egyptians tmdar the Ancient Empiret 
foreign reladans and inAunnee ol, 98 
(176). 

Eiituign, nxopc of* Kikuyu, 434. 


Khoi, phyncal cbarnctatir of, 41 d sieq. 

Elders, Court of, cursa for diaohedieiicn to 
judgment of, Kikuyu^ 416 ; grades 
of, among Kambiii 413, 

El Gercah* prorlynoatic iron !>eadif fmm* 
100 . 

Elliott, Mx-,|,an pottery mnnufnetum, 276i, 

277, 

England, human crania from pe«itdaposiie 
in, 85. See IMsbop** Stortford; 
Cmabridgashire; Folkestone; (jlaston^ 
bury; Hampshire; NottlnghaniMhire; 
WallUigton; Yorkahira. 

Eskimo# in Westgronland, Itei den (m,), 

62. 

EamcmJdaSt arcbicology on coast of, 46 

(72). 

Ethnography, Brilish Mnaeum llandlMXkk 
to the Ethnographical C4LlDetioiia(m\), 
13; Americu, Congroes of Amorscasi- 
j#ta, Sixteenth, 46 * at the British 
A^i^tocialion, Portemouth Meeting* 65, 
9B; obeolcto utensils in North Woles, 
36; the methoda oft 8 H ^q.; rur 
ethnographic doa Kaiscrin-Augtiata- 
Flussos (rriP.)i 105. 

Ethnology, Earopa, Ln Kace Slave (w.), 
42 ; Miri, derivation ofp 56; note on 
the meaning of “Moriah,^'' 27; same 
AmciicELn museums, 65. 

Europe^ clifiT castles and cave dwellings 
of (w )p 88 ; La Bhco Slave (rnw,), 
42. Set a!3& Albanians; Areh^olo^^ j 
Eiightud; Gihridtar; Greeidaiid; Ire¬ 
land ; Jersey; Malta; Physical Anthro- 
pglogy; Spain ; Vienna | Walest* 

nnplemenU, 471; Implement, 
description of* 473. 

' Evil Eye, Komba, 434; Kikuyu, 433, 

Evolution, CohVeigcDcc in (Wp), 47. 

Fp 

Fairs, sports at, Wesbarn Punjab* 529- 

Fehwelt Fen, Norfolk, mala aknE from, 86. 

I Fortit, phynoil abaroctei* of^ 43 d neq. 

Fetish amongit Esluba, Congu, 102. 
ab& Waaamba, kesa ct Tambue. 
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Fiji, toUnn dans luid 4«^G^et iUMOCiiAtlGiu 
tDp 506. 

Firo-Aticks. See TAklu-nukaLii Ek^iert* 

Flak« koiveis 4T6. 

Flint working. nrHUBaclstiiro of| 465^ 

tlLn^ small worked^ from Hilwan, 5. 

Flgwar, Sir W., on Qibmltar skull, 35t- 

Folkaatom?, Saxon bones from, 101 fi 9 eq* 

Polklora* BoiitCK^-Igorot 63; 

GqjIop, vUlago folk tales of 
(m.), ^0; Cbiiiftao talus (ntfi)p 

331 HuMfi, LI, 37. 96 (15S); 
UanBalanJ, Fables ftoJ Fdry talv* 
for little folk or Uncle iCeuiiii in 
(nm), 51 ; la formation ili» ii^adcs 
21; Nlguna, Soutbem, folk 
stonea from (n?c/), Id; Sageii \md 
MiircbaQ ana BiUWli (frr^)i 105. 

Forl}^ Qtiarry, Gibraltar, j 

piroblocna relating to, 3T1. 

Fosbery, Lt. R H,+ on pottery nmnu- 
iaerturu in Nortbem India, 271. 

Fossil botiee of mao iliieovcred in m 
Umostoiia cave near EoridA, South of 
Spain, 95 (m). 

Fowlc, Ll T. C-i report on a ncirly 
axcaratfxi bath fti Tadmot (PaJaiym)^ 
75. 

Franks, 224. 

Fniaeri Sir Andrew H. L., Among Endian 
Ettjahft and Ryots (rraj, B2. 

FrusTj Dr. J. G., on the Kaiabam (ribo, 
66 (101) j totsmiam, 87 ei 
totemitni in Central Austr alia, 4M| 
totemim and exogamy 8. 

Fresco»,inment,atCbidieii Itzup 98(174J, 

Froatf K. the origin of trag)e<ly (frir.), 
> 49. 

Funeral rites^ sneien^ of the Gwari^ 53. 

Fur, pbjitood cbarncten of, 43 rf $eq. 


G. 

Giidd, Mr. W. on poUery sumufocturep 

2T5. 

Gollej-Hil! traniop 85; man, 74; renmins 
of mkeletOD from the lOCkfoot terrace 
ftt, 96 {mi 


Galton, Sir Francis, 22, 23. 

Gambia, stone circles in the, 96. 

Game of "dpda^' at fairs. Western Pun¬ 
jab 529. 

Garbott^ tl+ W.j oil wJtuhcmft In Njosa 
Yao, 301 tf 

OoDuep, A. Van. La formatioii dee teg- 
endea (fvr-b l dtea do passago 
(fitf.), 17. 

Ohoul cannibals, secret society oL 45. 

Glbroltarp cave exploratiun atp 350 ei $a ^,; 
report on eollectrous exliibited at 
Garrison Library^ 3TG f/ ; akuli, 
350, See alta Cave S; Soweir# Cave. 

Gifts^ religtomi^ Western Plmjabp &10» 

Gipsies, 225. 

Glastonbnrji lake vilLoges in neighbour- 
bqod of, 108 (192). 

Gkfd, idea of, in early religions (rrc.), 77. 

Gold Coast, note on the socisJ organtstioti 
of the peoples of the weatomp 2. 

Ooldenffeisor» A. A., toteinism^ on inter- 
prdtatioa of, 95 (ICO). 

G 0 I 0 models andaeiigB, 84. 

Gombep pta3'sical eharaccors ob 41 <f eeq, 

Gomeo, Edwin IL, Boventoen jonrs among 
the Sea Dyaks of Borneo (fVf), 60. 

Oouldf Si Earing, cliff covtlc^ and eave 
dwellings of Europe (w)j 89. 

Gourd of song, Kicbandi orj Kiknyti, 439. 

GoweTp G+ L.f on pottery lUMLiifacturo, 

2T2. 

Gowbuid, FVofosHor W,, on predynostic 
iron beodi from Egypt, 100. 

Gmobaer, Dr. Fj totemism as a eultural 
entity^ 98 (172). 

Gray, anthropology, an imperial 
bureau of* 95 (157) j John B^doc, 
93 j on colour of hairp eyes, and akin* 
195 J on the differences and o^nities 
of Fhbeolithic man and the Anthropoid 
apes, 74 ; Sir FrancM Galton^ 22. 

Greeks, 25S. 

Greenland, Bei deti Eetimos in Weslgr5n~ 
land (m.)^ 82, 

Greenwellp Canon, on liarrov pottery, 

Grubb, Vk\ B., on unknown people in hji 
unknown land (mrdi ^7. 






Giilaiu^ British. Sef Pomeroon Pwtrict 

QiUDOfti British T&u^ lAogu^e ofp 
101; the MelArie&tanA of {n¥.% 38; 
Xow, gramniatik und 'vobtbulArium 
dcr Boti^i-Sprache {ABtrolabetuii, 
KaifiOF-WilbelmahuidX {reP-)p SagcR 
mid Mari^hcb mi Bilihili (mX 105; 
Zur EthncgmphiddBiKaiseno-AuguAUi- 

Fliinwa (TVTnJf 108. 

Qwim of Xottborn XigertAp juidont 
Eunend ritu of tho, 53 1 rellgioDt 53 
(S4). 

H. 

Ilidciui]^ A, British Mtissum UiiulLcwk 
to the Kt^ographkd €bUeetioi]i(rrv,)p 
131 lovetitcefi yuii« amoogit tho S&i 
Dyaki of Bomoo (fw.), 60 j toteraiim, 
91. 

Haddoii, EathleOii, cats' from 

many hinds (fsrp.), 106. 

Hair^ eoloiir, 193; btlr, diitributioii of, 
191 ft hbck, liistribiidoEi of^ 

H 3^, 

oxcamiotts 10. 

Hilkiiif lEr. J., on nuiDiiimtiiro 

OJi tho CongOp 2 83^ 

Uammur stoiitii, n ooti oii| 55. 

Hampshire^ meinoriok of P^bietoric mnn 
in. 108(191). 

Hanke^ A., gnimmitik iiiicl vokabularium 
d^r BongDrSpracha (Aitrafabobai, 
KnidorAVlUiBLmsImrt) (rvp.)j 59* 

HartUncb E. SidDey, the idea of God in 
teirly religions {r^eX totemiMii 

juid oxogiuny 6; od pottery 

minufadttLre Bmoogat the HoLtentoLSt 

EAttmann, Dr, C. V.j on Costa Rica 
nrclueologyi 46 (f 2), 

Hmsa, folklore, 11 ^ 37^ notai on, 95 
(156). 

Hitiaaland, lahleH and faiTj taloi for little 
folks or Undo Kotaiis in Haoialand 

{mX 

Haufisi, 152 d seq. 

Haw^treyi SejnioTir H, C., an aoknown 
people in m unknown land 57. 


Hayes, R#v% J. W.^ on prohJatoric aod 
abongiiml pottery manufmtarOi S60. 

Hoard, W. B.^ iiotoa on the Verdis, 206 
rf mq, 

Hsger, Dr on American eoHcctioni in 
the Vienna fmpOria) Katnrai History 
Musoum, 46 (f4). 

Hiorakoiipolis, state palette niid timco 
h^d found at, 97. 

HiarogI jpb o a jar Eoallngp 10. 

Hitl-Tout, Mr., on totemiffm in North 
Amerif-*n, 90. 

HU wan. Su Elgrpt. 

Hirmeiiochp H. P., Lu Dolmen Hoyal da 
Gavr I ail pr^ts d'Auray (rsce.), 20. 

" flittite nose," 243. 

Hittitos^ 242, 243. 

Hoblay, 0, W,, A-Kamlui and other Rnat 
Africa n tri1>as (rerX Kiktiya and 

Kamba religioiu liolinfs nhd ctistoms> 
406 ei S^eq. i Wa-Gariama, intro- 

dilatory note to notes on the customs 
Olid baLiofa to th^ 20; aoma religious 
beliefs of the Hikuyu and Kaiiibn|iooplfi^ 
05 (158); Wa-Snnle^ introriuctoiy notea 
on the, 29. 

Htxkon, T. G., Anthropology, an Imperial 
BnreaTi of, 95 (157); la formatiou dti# 
l^goudes {f^X ; Lea Ritea da 
Pns^ga (ffwX 17; triboa of 

Manipur (rtr.), 87, 

Hoklo people of the Kwnntung Province, 
South Chimi. Noc» on Haight ned 
Weight of, 2T5 fi 

Holmea;, Professor "VV, U., on pi>lteiy 
mnuufaoture, 263, 267, 268, 275. 

Holyboy^s Cave, Gibraltar, disco verier at, 
375 fl. 

Homu, Neog»iui in the Argentine PnmpAs 
formatpioniiT 46 (TO); Sapiens id the 
Argentino Pampas fomuitionA, 48 (76)* 

Keps^ Mr. Sk Joho^ on pottery menu- 
focture, 279. 277. 

later finds of, at Bishop's StOrt- 
ford, 108 (102), 

Howitt^ Mfpj Auitralian siih-DhiSB namafii 
3; Australian totemism, 25; Kfidii- 
hara tribe, 66 ; totem clan* in Austm- 
lift, 184; totemkni, 91, 

> 




Euznai) boneSi SewolPs Cave, GibrahaTp 
363? ranaipa of Ancient date, fmiitd 
at 95 (IBS) ; 

remaim from fftono cirdcif Gambia^ 96 
(163, ml 

Haratt on eye celeiir, 183. 

Huxby memorial lecture, 321. 

Hyena t&iJ in Nynsoliuid, .'Kll. 

L 

Inoae of Peru, the (wp.), 68; ftinuienlo^a 
llutory of ihc, 46 (70). 

Inceet tAbu* 94. 

Indio, among Indian Bajobe uiid Eyote 
0S; antiiropdinetTic purvey of+ 
IS; eow, reverence for tie, 96(157) j 
ethnographyi metbods of^ 9 ti wy. ; 
“ Mcriabj^ a note on the meaning of^ 
27 j Min, derivation of, 66 ; 
Nflga tribea of Manjpnr {feff.)i 1 
Sontbcmi pottery numujoetnraf 93 
(]29)p Sre idm Aaeain, Ehuimj tnbea, 
Bombay, InduAyAjby, Maghayo Domai 
Orisaa, SanloU. 

Inilo-AryAn type* in Indio, 13, 

Itidoaedo, Florea dc CbtnJ (iw,), 107; 
Bonvard Bnuidfitetterp Monograpliien 
lijT Indonesipcticn Bpracliforeobung^ 
etc. (fw.)i 01. 

Indna vafloy* religion of, 500 sgq, 

Inaectfl, expenmonU on the generation pf 
(iw.), 60. 

liiterarbitol width and other nieaimrra and 
mdieea of the hiiitian ikiill, correlation 

hetweenp 318, 

Inticbinma ceremoniea, economic fnnctioit 
of, 95 (mi 

InuhimtAiia, the Bignificance of, 46 
(74). 

Iiivflrtebrata, Ciive Gibidtarf 370. 

Irottnd, “roek-aenbiAga,” 84; New, 
ghoul eannibala, secret (oeicty of, 
45. 

Iron beecU, ptedynutic, from f^ypl, 100 ; 
objocte fonod at Roman fortified post 
Oh the Nottiirghanulure Koeemraj, 108 
(192). 


Irving, A., laitin finda of hone and other 
PrehUtoric numuiiBljiiii remaina at 
Bkbop's Stortford, 108 (192). 

“ Itwika " ceremony, Kikuyu, 419. 


J. 

Jhgors, Dr., on pfjltery manufsobnrie in 
Southern India, 83 (12B). 

Jar-aefiling, the bloroglyph a a, 10. 

J^quJer on “ Sa " aigti, 73, 

Jersey, Plefstocene mnn in, 108 (190). 

Jeaaop North Pacific Expedition, reaults 
of, 46 (70). 

Jevons, F. B., the idea of God in early 
religiona (rw.), 77. 

Jews, SSfi. 

.Tohnstoa, Sir U, IL, aathropdogicid 
report ou the Edo-speaking peoples of 
Ni^ria (rff.), 78; on pbywcaJ char- 
octets of African begro, 42 ef jc^. 

Jones, Dr, Jewpb, on pottery, Ml. 

Joyce, T. A- Note on a number of fire 
eticks from ruioed sites on tbs south, 
and east of the Takla*Mahan Desert, 
collected by Dr. hf. A. Stein, 24. 


EL 

Kabi Bub-dnsa names, 3. 

Kahila, phyxical characters of, 41 e/ se^. 

Kaiabare tribe, (JuecaisHand, matrilineal 
descent tn, 66. 

Eamha, dying curse, 427; murder, com- 
ponsation laws for, 426; religloue beliefs 
and customs, 406; somerclIgioasbeUeEB- 
of, 96 (198); “Thahu '' und spirit 
belief s, 410. 

Konembii, csttla midifd by Budumji, 
249; intonnaiTMge with Biidmna,. 
246; measuTcmentE, 266, 267. 

Kanuri, meamrements of, 258, S 59 , 

Katanga, a tieolithic dte in the, 38. 

Keane, A. H.„. on totemism, 96. 

Keilb, A., cranium of the Cfft-Magnon 
typo found in a grerel terrace near 
Dartford, 96 (155); fos«i] Irooes of 







miui dbcoveted in ik UmealaQi) 
nmr KmiK m South of Spnin^ 95 
cm cortflih physical chnncrtiori 
of the Negroes of the Congo Free Suto 
and Nigeria, 40 ei xq, \ on huntan 
remnina front stone drtlm in the 
Gambia, 99 (164) [ on a akclaton from 
the 100-foot Temco at Galley Hill, 9B 
( 155 ). 

** Eiohnntli/' or gpard of iong, Kiknju, 

m. 

Kierjianderp Mr. on |»otterj making 
ill India, 264, 272. 

Kikuyit, dcoth oGreuiouiea^ 417; dying 
euriie, 427 j mligioiii bdk& and ciw- 
tomsp 406^ 95 (15B) ; “ It wifca’'cere¬ 
mony, 419; Kichandi or gonrtl of song, 
349; pktogrtiphs on, 448; magic 
of the Eitbsga, 434; murderi compoo- 
Mtlon laws for, 422 j namee emongat, 
439 1 oath of aacrod bead, 415; oracio, 
437; prof^ily, iloicent of, 419; 
'' rhahu^'and apirit beUefii, 408. 

King, Irving, the development of religion, 
(w.), 79. 

Kinga, dlrinet of the Bhilluka, 69 
( 159 ). 

ICipkiptOp iMscret sodety of gbonl canni Ijak, 
46. 

cQnoTnqny among the Akamba, 
34. 

Klafttackp Prolcs^r, on Palamtitkic man 
and tko antbrnpoid apee, 74. 

KJeintitscihcnT P, A., iSie KtutejiLowoh- 
ner dor gaselLeKBlbinad (Nenpommerti- 
detitaohfl Sddw), ele, S9, 

Kno^^lce, F. H. on the eorrelatJoB 
1)etween the inlerorbital width and 
the other tmtaaTirea and indiefta of the 
human fekull, 31B d ae^. 

Kollmaji, Dr, J., on pyguiiea among 
the aboriginal racci of America, 46 
(10)* 

Korawp, physical cbarocUnn of, 41 

Kotoko^ livtigiiage of, 251; measnramentfl, 
2B6, 257; ebielda, 251; atarea, 249. 

Ktdainbangra, taboo signSf 44* 

Kximu, lalimd oi^ 345* 

Kunla, 224 


Kurdia, liana Cwro IjornbrneOp a modern 
innn of acianco (rtr.)^ 104. 

Kwangttmg Provitice. Bnldo people. 

KyzyLbaalt, 231. 

L 

La Chard, L W* Ancient fiinera) nt» of 
the pagan Gwan qf Korthem Nigeria, 
63. 

Lake vilLagea in noighboiirhood of Gbaton- 
hniy, 100 (192). 

Lancasbiref male skill] from a ‘*peat 
mc>3S," 86. 

Lanceokta blodoa^ ett, 477* 

Lang, A., on cup and ring-markingap g5 ; 
Knbi iub-clatia iirunoa, 3 ; on the 
Kaiabara tribe, 88 ; ilr. MathowH's 
theory of Auatraliaii pbrntnea^ 64 ; 
on pbralrica, 25 ; on totemiaiUp 91. 

Ijtbt, Dr* fl., on bite Celtic and Homan 
pottery, 375, 

LegendeOi La formatiDn das (rev.), 21. 

Lehmanti-Nitfiche, l>r*j on homo aapfena 
and homo neogmus in the Aigentinc 
Pampas forimitioiu, 48 (70). 

Levantines, 224. 

Lewis, A. L.p Dolmenfl or eromlocha, 96 
(175); Le l>olmeii Hoyal do Gavr 
Inis prhfl d’Amay (ftrit); "flie Rignj 
and symbols of primordial man, etc. 

{rpr.)j 20. 

Lima, primitive cultiire in the neighbour^ 
hood of, 46 (73)- 

Linguiatics, Ebntoc-TgomC, first gnunmar 
of tbe bngnoge epoken by (rrr.), 63; 
LMn5 languages, the verb In Iho, 48 
(74); grammatik imd vokabaZarinm 
der Bongu-Spruehor (Asirol^bai, 
KaiserAVilhelmaland) (rev.), 59 ; Ren- 
ward Bfaudstettert Afoiiographien anr 
liidoneaLsehen Spraehforschutig, etc. 

SI; 5faiarrj langnagi:, 301; Ikte 
language of British New Gtdtiaa, I9L 

Lambroso, Ceeare, a modern niats of 
leknce (mr.), 104, 

Longley, Hev* m potUrry, 266. 

Lopnot desert, vork^ sU>nm from the, 
52 . 
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Ltuftcbu}* ProfMKjr F, von, ** l^Arlj 
lnhabitimU of Weatem Aftia “(Huilfiy 
Loctun^), 221 j ZtJT F^lwographifi dm 
K&LBorin-Aqgnatf^FlufiBM (ret*), lOB^ 
Lydt, Mr. A- H., OR chareo&t mixed witb 
red-burnt oartli nt Goldhangeri 263. 
Lyle, T* H., on potter)^ ktlna id ^km, 
26«). 


M. 

M»ee^b«ai(l found At HieivkoTipciilk, 97. 

JT, Scottp A Bufaji-KoinD buriAlt 

103. 

MACgowoiL, Her. J.| ChJQeed folkloro 
tales 33. 

MaalYarp IX Randal k on pottery manu- 
fACture In Upper Egypt, 270. 

Dr- JoSw* BilubA, Notes mi lo 
matdrtel dn f^ticheiir^ 102; Ke&o et 
Tminbuc f^tlcdies des WfiKtinba^ 9^ 
Maghaya Boma^ reputed fiiduMi criminnl 
tribe, [4^ 

Magic of the Eithaga, Kiknyci^ 424^ 
MiihomtnodAn S^inu of the W^tern 
Fnnjab, 509. 

5taiiiu and other Ifuigimgea of Kaatem 
Papua, eQuipamtire notoa on, 39T d 
331 €t acijoctivot 335; ad¬ 
verbs, 391 j fioona, 33+; finmerala^ 
393; phonology* 3S3; prepotiiions, 
393; pronouns, 336; senlenceg, 394; 
aynti]^ 393; verb, 389 j TocabuJary 

of, 

Malinowakii iDtichluina eemnonieap 

EcoDOmie function of the, 95 (I5i); 
Iji Eaee Slaire 42. 

AfatUf Prehtiicirie btjriida tn a cave at 
Bor-megfaoXf near Mhabba, 02. 
ManmialiAR faiuiap SewelPe Cave* Gibral¬ 
tar, 363 1 Frehktoric retnauu at 
Bifihop's Stortford, 108 (192X 
Man* Mr. E H., on Nicobar pottery 
263, 270; T. W., on pottery mojiu- 
fecturfl uj Ilondursa, 262, 

Manipur, Niiga tribe* of (w.X 67. 

Marott* IL R, Plcietocene man in Joraer, 
10B(ie3X 


^larghi Pa^us, Womdeo Pagms. 

I^farkham, Eir Clements, on andent 
Peruvion carvinga and elone raliafa of 
Tiahtuumco and Cbaviii, 46 (70) j 
Incat of Pern (nffr,), 63 ; on Sarnuonto^A 
Hiftory of the locae, 46 (TO). 

Maroiiitofl, 233. 

Mamn, Father dcp on secret aasociatintis 
in Fiji, 607, 

Mason, ProfesAor O. T., on pottery 
nuuuifactur^ 261, 265, 270; on vege¬ 
table dyoi in CalLfomia, 27+. 

Mathew, Rev* J.* on Auatmliaii marriage 
ck««eA, 26; on KakbAra dem naEuea,3. 

Mathowa, R H., AnstTAliab phratfiet, 
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